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THE    AMERICAN    PEACE    SOCIETY. 

ORGANIZED,   MAT,    1828. 

Its  object,  as  stated  in  its  Constitution,  is  *Uo  illustrate  the  inconsistency 
of  war  with  Christianity,  to  show  its  baleful  influence  on  all  the  great 
interests  of  mankind,  and  devise  means  for  securing  universal  and  perma- 
nent peace."  Fur  this  purpose  it  seeks  to  form  a  public  opinion  in  favor  of 
superseding  war  by  rational,  peaceful  expedients  more  effectual  for  the  great 
ends  of  international  security  and  justice,  such  as  Occasional  Reference, 
Stipulated  Arbitration,  and  a  Congress  of  Nations.  These  expedients,  iden- 
tical in  principle  with  the  system  of  laws  and  courts  provided  by  every 
government  for  its  own  subjects,  we  would  have  extended,  with  suitible  modi- 
fications, to  the  brotherhood  of  nations,  for  the  settlement  of  their 
disputes  in  essentially  the  same  way  that  individuals  and  minor  communities 
do  theirs  The  Society  prints  and  circulates  pamphlets,  tracts  and  volumes, 
holds  public  meeting,  and  maintains  correspondence  with  the  friends  of 
peace  in  other  countries,  watches  against  the  approach  of  national  hostili- 
ties, and  strives  to  prevent  them  by  timely  remonstrance.  It  endeavors, 
also,  to  enlist  in  this  cause  the  Christian  pulpit,  the  entire  periodical  press, 
and  all  seminaries  of  learning,  as  the  chief  engines  for  creating  or  control- 
ling public  opinion  ;  and  by  such  means  it  hopes  in  time  to  induce  govern- 
ments to  exchange  their  present  war-system  for  peaceful,  Christian  methods 
of  settling  their  difficulties.  It  'invites  the  co-opcratiun  of  all  who  are 
willing  to  aid  in  thus  promoting  peace  on  earth  and  good- will  among  men 


Funds.  —  In  carrying  on  these  operations  as  they  should  be,  there  will 
be  needed,  at  least  for  a  time,  quite  as  large  an  amount  as  in  the  Bible 
Society.  Besides  an  office  and  a  Periodical  as  its  organ,  the  Society  ought 
to  establish  in  all  great  centres  of  busincES  depositories  of  peace  publications, 
and  employ  in  every  State,  one  or  more  lecturing  agents  to  keep  the  subject 
constantly  before  the  whole  community,  but  more  especially  to  bring  it  before 
ecclesiastical  bodies,  seminaries  of  learning,  and  rthe  State  and  national 
governments.  \  ^c^ 

A^  / 

Sources  op  Income.  —  Besides  collections,  donations,  legacies,  and  the 
sale  of  publicatiors,  there  are  Life-Directorships,  $50;  Life-Memberships, 
$20 ;  Annual  Membership,  $2  ;  to  all  whi:h  the  society's  periodical  is  sent 
without  charge,  and  for  a  year,  also,  to  every  donor  of  $1,  or  more,  and  to 
every  pastor  who  preaches  on  the  subject  and  takes  up  a  collection. 


Advocate  of  Peace.  —  Devoted  to  the  Peace  Question  in  its  manifold 
bearings,  and  containing  discussions  of  principles,  and  measures  connected 
with  the  peace  movement,  statistics,  anecdotes  and  illustrations  from  history, 
biographical  sketches  of  distinguished  friends,  reviews  of  books  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  general  facts  respecting  the  progress  of  the  cause  through  the 
world.  Of"  Monthly,  or  a  double  number  once  in  two  months,  making  a 
volume  in  two  years ;  $1.00,  or  ten  cents  a  number.  To  auxiliary  societieSp 
or  dubs  of  not  less  than  ten,  30  per  cent,  discount. 
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a'-otrakge  rNCONsis'rarNOT. 

ToB'  oont^ofiaace  af  w^r  among  Christiaos  muat  he  regarded  as  a 
.  ftartliog  in<X)p8istoi\oy.  Fpllowers  of  the  Prinoe  of  peace,. profeaaing 
»  raUgioii  that  we  aU  belieye  fitted  and  deatined  one  day  to  spread  per- 
maa^lfpeacQ  Dverlkll  the  earth,  we  stilly  ia  this  last  half  of  the  ninpteenth 
centarj  since  the  birth  of  our  Saviour,  lend  our  connivance,  if  apt  our 
active  aoppart^  ^  a  wadCHiyatem.that  contradicts  eve^ry  one  of  its  pecul- 
iar prin(4pl^,  .au^  pccaafma  «veo  Iql  tinui  pf|  peace  an  aovount  of  evils 
.  which  Bo.^iitbinetio  can  fullj  poiapute. 

Look  ft|  flOBte.  $|icts«' patent  to  &y^j  ^gr-e.    When  our  Saviour  was 

ham,  **  a  multitude  of  the  heavenlj  ho9ta  ".  saqg,  ^  glory  to  God  in  the 

highest^  and  on  ^arth  peace."    Thea^  *,*  tiding|9  of  great  joy  to  all  people/' 

Ghru|tiaiiB  of  eveiyn^e  accept  as.  an  incipient  fulfilment  of  the  p|g>m- 

.ises  uttered  inpie  than  sar^n  centuries  be£bre  by  Isaiah  and  Micah,  — 

*'  Out  of  Ziou,  shall,  go  ibrth  the  law,  and  the  word  of  the  !U:)rd  frOm 

.Jmisa^eiB,;  ap(l,  ^hi^;^U  beat  their  swo^da  into  ploaghsfaares^  and 

.  theif  speira  ta\(^  pvmiii|g4|ooks  i  nation  shall  not  lift  up  swojrd  against 

.natioD,  B^it^v  pha(l  .theyrleajru  w;i^  po  more." 

Such  is  our  fiiith, a^  |D)ij?i#tians-||  fyjA  what  la  our  practice?  ^What 

'  ara  ^w^^^M^gtdHunt^p  thaiulfilmecit .of  such  ,promis(^  as  thf^se  ?    No 

pvopheoy  fulfils  ijb^f  witfafout  Appropriate  means ;  aad  whai  means  are 

we  ucfw  ua^ig  fin  ^thiacase  ?    What  more  are  we  doing  as  Christians 

.  tbao,  might  be  expeoted  of  pt^ns  equally  civilized  ?    For  the  fulfilment 

.of  other  pron^i/ie^^^e  that  for  the  world's  cYangelization,  we  are  em- 
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ploying,  with  more  or  less  zeal,  tbe  meami  that  God  has  appointed  for 
the  purpose ;  bat  what  hare  we  jet  done,  what  are  we  now  doing,  or  par^ 
posing  to  do,  towards  hastening  the  day  when  at  least  nations  reputedly 
Christian  shall  actually  oease  from  learning  the  art  of  war  any  more  ? 
Means  are  just  as  indispensable  in  one  case  as  the  other ;  but  how  dif- 
ferently do  we  act  in  the  two  cases !  Christendom  is  contributing  mil- 
lions of  dollars  eyery  year  to  do  away  the  abominations  of  paganism, 
but  not  a  hundfedth  part  as  lAuoh  to  do  away  amo&g.o«rselYes  $sx  abofui- 
nation  little  less  reyolting  that  still  lingers  within  the  shade  of  her  own 
sanctuaries. 

On  a  point  so  weH  known  to  all  men  of  ordinary  intelligence,  there 
can  be  little  need  of  aceuikAlatiog  either  pfcufof  <|t  Hlostration.  The 
great  facts  in  t^e  case  stare  us  in  the  face  at  every  turn.  The  war* 
system,  though  a  constant  libel  on  our  religion  of  peace,  is  still  allowed 
to  remain  the  great  characteristic  institutioii  of  Christendom,  resting 
as  a  mammoth  iQOU^iq[Miii.«il  favrpopuUtiop.  'Jt  drags  into  its  ser- 
vice,  and  keeps  them  there  in  peace  as  well  as  in  war,  four  or  five 
millions  of  men,  and  hi  payment  fbr  psftt  Wars,  aiid  |nrep«ration 
for  ward  to  come,  spends  not  less  than  one  thousand  miUion  dollar 
tevery  year ;  a  larger  amount  of  money  and  moral  power  than  would 
suffice,  with  God's  blessing,  to  evangelizefaalf  a  seoiis  of  suoh  wiorlds 
as  outs. 

Surely  these  ate  startling  {acts ;  but  is  it  not  the  most  wonderftil  6f 
all  that  the  masd  t>f  retd  Christ^aiirs  shcrdd  still  slumber-BO  ^ietly  drrer 
suoh  facts,  and  show  so  little  sympathy  or  respect  for  those  who  are  la- 
boring  it)  do  awa^  this  master  sin  und  scburge?  We  would  indulge  no 
reproaches  that  we  do  not  take  to  ourselves  for  past  neglect ;  but,  with 
bur  vievrs  of  duty  in  the  ease,  we  cannot  refhiin  from  pressing  ihis  long 
and  strangely  neglected  subject  upon  the  attention  of  the  Christian 
(iUblic,  especially  through  the  Christian  pulpit  Uttd  press,  fn'the  full  be- 
lief that  the  men  controllibg  l^ese  great  engines  of  motal  power  c^n, 
If  they  win,  eet  at  Work  influences  hme  in  due  time  to  chrisikmBe  pub* 
tic  opinion  on  this  whole  subject,  and  thus  lead  nMions  Idlest  with  tfafe 
light  of  the  goi^el  to  superMfde  th^  #a^systeih  by  fatt*  betler  ^xp^ 
diehU  for  securing  their  fespeci$ve  fi^ts  and  inteiMs. 

It  is  in  this  hope  we  propose  sending  'grtttuitously  the  AdvoMttS  df 

Peace,  and  perhaps  some  of  our  stereotyped  publications,  to  as  laitge  'm 

nuthber  as  possible  of  our  leading  periodicals,  and  of  influeiitial  minil!- 

terb  and  laymen.    If  we  had  the  means,  we  would  send  them  to  a  htiik- 

'dred  times  its  many  as  We  do.    We  trust  that  those  who  reiseive  thetti 
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wiO  gire  the  sabjeel-ft  Modid  and  oMpeftil  ezamiMtiofi,  and  will,  wlieii 
they  flee  their  waij  eteer  to  aaeh  a  resalt,  o<H)pefwte  with  m  in  whatever 
waj  they  caa  by  pen,  «7pe  or  Toiee,  by  labor  or  by  eoAtributioo.        v 


THE  iOAUBS  OF  PEAO£ : 
in  Bpxcifio  Ain>  sous  aim  t&x  ctnoM  of  wab. 

Thb  object  of  this  gtisat  ^QhrialieQ  c^6Nna  Biay  be  slated  in  few 
wetde.  lie  firiende  si  peace,  acisdeiated  in  the  ^MericAn  and  other 
Peeoe  Soc^etiecii  reetriot  their  effijrte  to  the  eiogk  porpoie  of  doi^g; 
Away  the  cdstom-of  war,  yor  the  practice  of  nations  eppeaUiig,  ae  their 
last  resort^  to  hmte  force  for  -(he  settlement  of  their  diffiealtise.  Heie 
is  our  whole  aim*  This  iiQliiume  on  the  sword  as  the  only  ireotogniaed 
arbiter  of  their  dispg^  so  prevalent  from  time  immsinorial  oyer  sU 
the  earthf  we  wish,  throogb  the  power  of  a  ohristisAised  public  opinion, 
to  eapefsede  by  the  introduction  of  other  means,  more  ratiotial,  and 
more  likely  to  vindicate  their  resp^tive  rights,  to  redress  their  wsengs, 
and  promote  innnmberlosi  ways  their  common  and  mutual' interests. 

.Snob  has  ever  been  our  sole  aim»  distinctly  sToWed  &om  the  start, 
and  kept  constantly  before  the  public.  In  one  of  cor  tmcte  stereotyped 
nearly  twenty-five  years  ago,  we  said,*  *vAll  the  sociiri  relations  of 
mankind  nsay  :be  reduced  \0  three  otasscs :  -^  thcrelatiea  of  Individuals 
to  one  nnother  ;^the  relatiiNi  of  individuala  to  society,  of  ^itiaens  to 
l^owemsofnt ;  and  the  relation  of  one  society  or  govenuniintto  anothnr. 
The  principles  of  peace  a^  applicable  to  all  these  jelt^jlions ;  but  the 
eanse  of  peace  is  eonoemed  Qiidy  with  the  tfileroottrie  of  ^oveminsnto, 
and  nims  merely  topreomU  voaar  between  naikmi.** 

We  published  soon  after  another  which  began  thus:  «*Tfae  cause 
of  peace  seeks,  ais  its  only  object,  the  entire  abolition  of  war.  It  has 
nothing  to  do  with  capital  punishment  with  the  stript  invicdability  pf 
hoaan  life^  or  with  the  question  whether  the  gospel  allows  physical  fotco 
in  the  government  «f  states,  schools  and  &miHes«  On  such'  sab|eots 
we  leive  men  to  thiAk  as  they  please,  and  ask  them  merely  to  aid  us 
in  putting  an  end  to  thet  custom  which  lexicographers  define  to  be  <<  a 
contest  hj  force  between  natioTuJ**  It  is  not  only  a^  conflict  unto  death, 
but  a  conflict  between  govemmeTits ;  and  neither  a  teacher  punishing 
his  papily  nor  n  parent  ehaslising  his  child,  nor  a  •fitther  defending  hia 

*  No.  1,  Cause  of  F^nss. 
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family  ftgalnat  a  midaighi  afl^Msiih  iKir  aijuagiatfatehiAiciiiig  ibe  |^- 
akies  of  laif'  vpos  a  ^rimioal,  can  proper! j^  be  i^rHied  war«  t^eoaosa^ibe 
parties  are  not  Datigna  or  •goveniaieiite  aloaet  Jimt.  Mther *  iodiididttilB,  ar 
individuals  and  gOYernmentB.  Sach  qaestions  maj  be  important ;  bot 
aissociated  solely  for  the  abolitioq  ef  war,  we  restrict  oarselves  to  this 
single  object."* 

Some  years  later >wd. gave  in' adotber  'trAoih  a  still  firther  state- 
ment of  the  specific  and  sole  purpose  sought  in  this  reform  :  **  Its  pre- 
cise object  is  to  do  away  the  custom  of  war.  It  cfoes  not  inquire  how 
murder^  o^  any^^nees'  agaittst  sbeietyv  shftll  be  ptbished  ;'hoW"  force 
shaU  be  used  jfbr  th^  sappressioki'vf  ipobs,  and  bther  populat  outbMaks; 

'by  whai  i^yeoi^  means  gerer^ent  AaXi  enforce  its  laws,  anct  support 
its  rightfttlkud  indispensable  ftutherity ;  to  whbe'  cttt^ttt  lib'iDditidtiid 
ttay  protect  himsc^if  or  his' fyittiily  by  yioletice  agftinst  miurderous  as- 

'  sattlte ;  hoW  a'  people,  deprired  of  tlteir  rights,  shall  r^ita  and  'pi^sserre 
them/  or  in  what  way  any  controversy  betweeit  a  goyemti^eiit  and  its 
^wn^sobJectH  sliaU  be  adjusted.    With  such  questionsi  fiow^v^r-  impor- 

:  tan  t)  the  cause  of  peace  is  not  concertied ;  but  concerns  itaelf:  solely 
with  the  intercourse  of  nations  for  th^  single  purpose  *of  abolishing 
their  prftictice  tf  >  war.  It  is  peace  ib  ^a  sense  alone  that  it  tfs^,  and 
thus  laboni'to<  abolish  merely  tiie  pn&etice  of  nations  settling  thieir  dia- 
pates  by  the  swbrd." 

7!o  these  Views  and  tbts  policy  we  haTe  '•  steadily  adhered  from  •  the 
fin^-;  and  when  our  late  rebellion  came  as  a  i^  trial  'of  c«r  firmness 

'  and  cobilBienoy;  we  merely  tbade^  ab  we  needed  nothing  more  for  oar 
▼indieatiOa,  a  re^etateoiient/of  our  obji^<-arid  Means  by  whioh  we  seek, 
its  attainment.    In  tmi  Society's  laM'repcrt,  w««ay,^j^ 

»  While  restrictidd  to  i^e  diki^le  object  ot  doing  awAy  the  custom  of 
war  between  nations  by  the  sobslittttioitDf' rational,  pelu»(6iil  meaitaiin 

.  its  plaee,  we  sliH  r^tcogniz^ ca,Ti)  goTerom^t ;  as.^^eoeifsary  fo;r  ti^^  wel- 
fare if  pot  for  the  very  e^ist^nce,  of  human. society,  apd  abstain  from 
interference  with  its  ordinary,  legitimate  functions  ip.  dealing  w;th  its 
owii  subjects.   'Jf  a  real  government,  it  muit  of  course' have  the  right, 

V  a  diacretioa,  to  enact  lews  and  put  ^em  in  exeCtttion.    By  reeognia- 

.  ing  iita  etiatence  we  oonoede-^  it  the  exereisBof  ail  these  powers ;  and  a 

.  .due  eqfpccemeAt  pf  law,  wheU^er  against, op^  pffan^^r  pr  a,.mUlion,,  we 
^gard.as  a  proper  and  neee83arv  measure  .of  peac^i  .and  no  more  to  be 
stigmatized  as  war  than  would  j^  ap  effort  to  arrest  ^n^  brin^  to  con- 
'dign  punishment  the  leaders  of  a  mob,  or  a  ^tig  of  robbers;  incendia- 

.  *  No.  34.  CUtaisof  P«ao^  on  all  Christiana  "Vt  baTa»iaaU,atfnpt^pe(i  aeaiiy 
100  tracts  from  four  to  twenty-four  pages  each, 
t  Sketch  of  the  Cause  of  Peine.      7     r 
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ries,  or  nnrderera.  It  may  be  calM  war,  and  oeHalttI  j  h  aeo6mpanied 
wiljk  flome  of  the  worst  etils  of  war ;  bat,  after  all,  it  iii  only  a  legiti*  * 
mate,  indi8f>eiisab!e  e&ferceihent  of  law  against  its  wholesale  TioktoriL' 
Oar  goTemment  in  the  present  case  has  pn)lessedly  attempted  nothing 
moi-e  than^sntih  an  enforcement ;  and  without  the  right  and  the*  power 
to  do'this,'it.eeases,'  ita  fiiust,  to  be  a  gov^rnmiftnt  eicept  in  name. 

To  stigmatize  such  enforcement  as  properly  war,  would  be  a  misno- 
mer. It  lias  neither  the  legal  nor  the  moral  chiiraoteristics  of  war. 
War  can  exist  only  between  two  or  more  nationaHties  \  i>ut  here  is  • 
merely  a  single  nationality.  If  is  not  tA  all  a  eonfiiot  between  nations, ' 
but  exclusively  among  ottr»elv*s,  a  domestic  dispute  between  our  gov- 
ernment and  ite  Own  ctubj^etH'; '  and  the  f^le  ^uestioh  agitated  through 
all'  tf^eser  years  of  blt>bd  has  ^n,'  whether  our  laws  ehall  be  enforced 
against  those  who  -violate  them,  ot  whether  these  wholesale  transgres- 
sors  shall  be  allowed  to' trample  all  lawful  Authority  under  their  feet 
with  impuqjty.  On  such  an  issue  we  see  not  how  ai^  Ohristian  or  man 
of  common  sense  can  fail  to  take  a  firm,  instant  stand  in  support  of  the  * 
government.  It  may  in  many  cases  have  been  wrong  in  its  mode  of 
enforcing  its  laws ;  but  it  must  have  the  right,  and  is  solemnly  bound, 
to  execute  them  at  ji^^wa  beat4iseipetienw  If  ^tl^is-^be  ,wroug,  then  all 
government  must  be  wrong,  and  can  never  be  more  than'  a  mere  figment 
and  mockery.  .     .,  .    .  •    -i 

In  accordance  with'  these  views,  always  frankly  avowed,  we  did. 
everything  in  bur  pow^r  before  the  rise  of  this  rebellion  to  di&^uade  the 
piarties  from  resorting  in  any  event  to  the'sword.  We  issued  at  the 
time  «  flppdiBl  appeal,  and  sent  ivtb  moreithan  firve  hundred  ieadia^ 
papei^s  ^n  Qmy,Mr<t  of.  ttie.landt^jrtrj^ris^  the-guiltan^  mcldal  folly 
of  such  a  course,  warning  ^he  combatant^  of  the. vast,  incalculable  evils 
it  would  inevitably  intfiijt  on,  them  both,  and  reminding  them  that  the 
points  in  dispute;  aftfer  ull,'  could  bb  finjCIl^  settled  only  by  rational 
meims.  'SuchiiiBftils  had  Ikrenr  jointly  provided  ia'  their  eoiiainen'  laws 
aRdcowts^'destgoed  ext)ras8ly  ioria  .peaoefi4v  equitable  adjostment  of 
i^U  snfh:90|ifroveme^j  i^d4  F^  a^w4  4^i9t  M<^  matter:  alike.iOf.  dn^ 
and  of  interest,  to  use  oply^  such  peans  as  these,  and  cheerfully  abide, 
the  result,  All' loyal  men  were  willing  to  do  90  ;  but  the  rebe'p,  bent 
bn'Imvingttieir  own*  Wa;^  at  All  hazards,  rushed  iti  hrtt  haste  to  the 
sword,  nidth«8  l«ft4*b6'ig6ii^epimienit.no  i»Heit»tiifev  but  either  to  abdi- 
cate in  favor  of  armed  rebels,  or  assert  its  rightful  authofi^jT  by  eaforoo. 
ioffjts  1^^  MApst  jdiem. 

This  issue,  fraught  with  such  fearlTul  consequences,  we  strove  hard  to 
avert;  but  when  it  came,  we  were  driven  at  oniee  to  take  sides  either 
for  or  against  the  govermnenti  No  othet*  ^'choice  Was  left  us.  Neu- 
trality vras.  OQt  of  tha  Gfoiastidn';  aad.^Very  attempt -aft  neutrality v 
whether  afi  lM>we  or,abroa4>4ias.beQB,  aia  eopiniOB  seue  should  have 
for^eo  it  WQidd,  fate,,  only;  ^P^^o^^^l  support  of  the  rebellion,  since 
our  ret>eW lite  most  wropg-doers,  asked. nothinff  more  than  to  be  let 
alone;  6r;  iri'other  wordtf,  allowed  to  do  ad  they  pleaded;  All  Our  modes 
of  fe*aott(ag  ae  Ghtisfaan  reformers  oompel  ml  to  be  loyal ;  itod4oyaltyv 
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if  it  jneaos  Mything  lo  porpoM  in  luob  an  emeij^noj,  mmi  mean  « 
hearty,  steadfast  support  of  the  goTemoient  in  maiotainii^  its  aather- 
itj  and  ezeoutiag  its  laws.  It  hitui  done,  in  the  present  ease,  nothing 
nu^re  than  this;  and  however  great  the  oost  in  treasore  and  blood,  we 
see  not  how  it  could  have  acted  p^erwise  without  abandonijig  all  gpr* 
emment,  and  leaving  society  to  drifi  down  into  anarchy  and  otter 
nun. 

^  Is  it  possible,  then,  to  prevent  such  terrible  evils  aa  these  7  We  be* 
lieve  it  is  poesible,  bat  not  withovt  a  general  prevalense  of  such  prin« 
oiples  and  habits  as  are  inculcated  by  the  friends  of  peace.  It  is  our 
specific  mission  to  educate  every  Christian  comnanuty  into  these  views  ; 
and  if  they  had  beenuxweninto  the  ha^  and  character  qf  our  cwnpe^ 
pie  fifty  years  ago,  this  rbbbluon  could  hkvik  havs  comb.  Suck  an. 
education  of  our  people  will  be  a  sure  antidote  to  like  evils  in  future ; 
but  without  such  aa  education,  we  shall  be  liable  to  them  through  all 
coming  time  on  the  rise  of  any  great  all-absorbing  dispute.'* 


tHE  LAST  LEGALIZED  WRONG. 

Ths  laborers  for  the  abolition  of  war  have  as  yet  been  a  meagre  few. 
Their  cause  is  not  one  to  rallj  the  enthusiastic,  or  gain  such  helpers  as 
hold  authority  and  power.  But  truth  works  rather  as  a  leaven  than  a 
hammet,  and,  however  few  may  be  its  advocates^  will  at  kst  prevail* 

The  argument  for  PeaolB  is  booked  by  history;  philosophy,  reascii, 
self-interest,  domestic  affection,  and  religion.  Let  us  glance  at  the 
argument  from  hbtory.  Oivilised  society  has,  from  the  introduction  of 
Christianity,  made  progress  in  the  reform  of  autfioriaed  abuses.  Customs 
which,  in  their  day,  were  approved,  admired,  and  adopted  by  all  eiasiooy 
have  cotne  to  be  regarded  with  universal  exechttion.  What  nation 
would  now  establish  gladiatorial  shows,  or  the  devouring  of  criminals 
by  wild  beasts,  or  the  burning  of  heretics  and  suppoeed  witches»  or 
duBlling,  or  knight-errantry,  or  impriseament  for  debt,  or  crusades,  or 
trial  by  ordeal? 

These  huge  abominations  have  passed  away,  and  left  two  of  their 
class  surviving, —  slavery  9,ud  war;  and  one  of  these  is  already  becom- 
ing a  thing  of  the  past.  A  oeptury  ago,  slavery  prevailed  almost  un- 
contested. But  AiiTHONT  Bnvmr,  a  Quaker  of  Philadelphia,  threw 
out  some  pamphlets  which  woke  up  the  slumbering  sympathies  of  the 
age.  One  of  these  fell  into  th^  hands  of  Thomas  Olabkson,  while  in 
college ;  and  from  that  time  he  stood  forth  *the  champion  of  human 
freedom.    He  published  a  dissertation  on  the  subject,  which  attracted 
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to  Ida  aid  the  Bot.  Jamos  Bamsaj,  GranTille  Sharp,  and  Lord  Broug- 
ham.  He  procar^  afi  accurate  engraving  of  a  slaye-diip,  with  its  neta, 
and  gratings,  and  mode  of  packing  «  eargd/'  which  was  distributed  over 
Bogliuid*  He  published  a  pamphlet,  oa  the  rtibjeet  every  year,  though 
it  wae  not  tili  1788  that  he  prodoeed  his  great  work  on  tike  subjeelL 
^0  wae  aanmed  by  a  ho0t  of  oontestantsi  who  thoij^ht  they  saw,  in  the 
pfevaleMe  rf  his  stetiment^i  not  o«)y  the  ruin  of  a  most  lucrative  com- 
Bteieet  but  th4  min  of  the  W«^  I&diep*  Bui  he  made  eonverts ;  and 
among  thes^  was  WllMRfoaca  of  Ae  BritWb  Parliameat*  The  i»on- 
ster  crwM  received  heavy  blows  in  tiie  House  of  Ciomaions,  and  the 
pm»  oontiaaBd  W  difiwe  light  among  the .  peiopb.    The  resntt  is 

kHOWDrf 

Where  now  are  the  advooates  of  slavery  7  Where  ia  the  nalion  that 
eberishes  andsoslaiiis  the  infernal  ^etem  ?  The  M  of  iu  defenders 
ware  in  tha  Seaftevm  States  of  America.  These  grew  npad  on  their 
idol*  %Qd,  as  often  hitherto*  infatuation  preceded  downfitll.  They 
wrought  steadily  and  stealthily  for  years  ta  g^  put  froai  thi$  Unioa^aad 
fowid  Wfk  empire,  the  oomer-stone  of  which  was  to  be  saAVxax.  When 
they  thought  the  time  had  domet  they  threw  off  restrl^int  and  rushed 
into  ifaar.  Their  righteous  and  ruinous  failure  will  forever  stand  as 
the  final  scene  in  the  history  of  this  great  wfong* 

Thus,  ef  all  the  great  abomiaatidas,  which  law  and  onetom  have  saoe- 
tioned  amonf;  oiviliaed  natiooSf  war  aloae.remiains  to  be  aboliahad.  Can 
any  one  helieive  that  a  oustom  which  suspeads  business*  destroys  im« 
psavimimta,  faeseaves  housdiolda,  ortotes  national  4ebts,. entails.  hea;vy 
tazaiaont  demnralis^  ail  dasaes,  and  settles  no  ptinoiplea*  shall  always 
remain  a  blot  on  civilisation,  and  a  defiance  to  the  law  of  Ohriatt 
Weiw  pcapheey  silent,  we  oonld  not  helieve  it;  The  very  nature  of 
Ghrisftiaoifyisagainstit;  andno«hurchiaaAy  age,  composed  of  true 
believars*  haa  sanetiooed  it 

N(0w  that  pttUie  opinion  is  eorreeted  on  all  other  grand  moral  quea^ 
tions,  we  may  suoely  hope  that  general  atteotien  will  be  turned  to  this. 
Philanthropiats  and  Ohristians  will  not  be  idle  because  so  many  great 
evila  have  now  neither  rule  nor  approbatioQ.  One  giant  evil  remains  to 
be  abdished*  an  evil  including  every  form  of  .immorality ;  and  the 
finewis  of  hanuuiity  will  now  concentrate  their  forces  against  it.  The 
wail  of  tiia  widows  and  orphans  of  soldiers  slain  will  be  heard  uniting 
with  the  eloqamM  of  the  Forum,  andttie  power  of  tike  Pulpit  and  the 
Press,  till  rulenaad  kiagd  shall  discard  armies  and  navies,  except  as 
polioQ,  and  "^  the  nations  shall  learn  war  oo  mere." 
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No  ^lidoat  be '€K{>eot6d'  witihoai  p)fop6r<  means.    This  priDOipleiB- 
nBiTenMi,  luftd  quite  as'aipptkableto  tlMot^seofpeaoeiuiAnywbeM^lie.' 
Speeial  efforts,  indeed,  are  even  more  neoessary  faefe-'than'iD  moeteiMles/ 1 
beoanse  it  alms  at  results  that  require  the  eonseni  and  co*operatieD;nol 
merely  of  individualfi,  buft  of  the  divilised  world.  '  If  iDtemperanee 
oould  be  (decked  in  oar  own  land;  skyerj  abolished  in  the  British  do- 
minioas;  and  tiieriaTe*trade  put  under  the  general  ban  o^Ohristendom* " 
onlj  by  associated,  aqtion,  wttch  more  is  sueh  aetien  needed  to  combine  . 
the  great  brotherhood  of  nations  in  effective  metfbures  for  the  gradcml' 
disuse  and  ultimate  abolition -of  their  war-eyeteoi; 

For  this  purpose,  moreover,  specific  meana  muet  be  used.    Theee  ana  - 
all  cenfbssedly  found  in  the  gospel ;  but  how  shall  it  reacb  sueh  a  cos^  ' 
torn  as  war?     It  is,  indeed,  God's  remedy  for  diis  great  'evif;>  bilt# 
likeeviify  ether  'vemedy^  it.  must  be.  rightly  AppMed,  before  It  eanef* 
foot  a  6ure.'    How  can  it  be  thus  applied  ?    Not  sdely-  by  aiddressing 
iddifiihials;fi)rdt'i8  notindvidu^ls  as  such,  bui  govelimientB  alone,  or 
individuals  aetiog'ss  governments,  that  make  war ;  and  henee  we  must* 
reach  the  latter  before  we  can  get  any  mastery  over  this  mighty  eivil. 
No  preaohing  ^the  gospel  merely  in  the  abetraet  will  •  suffice  ;.'&r  it 
has  been  tlius  preached  eigbleen  knsdred  yesffS  without-  abeHshng  war  * 
in  any  (and.     There  must  be  such  an  -applleattion  as*  «hali.  reach  this 
partionlar  evil.    We  must,  as  apply  the  gospel  to  gvmrdmettt*  ae  ta, 
bring  them  under  thei  control  of  its*  pac^o  prindples  in.  tile  sstllemeat ' 
of  their  disputea       '■.  i  «   ..  •  •..  • 

•Now>  howvam  tins  be  doM?>    Wei  know  <mly.one  way;  we  mnsl/ 
chaage  the  p^bJic  opiniott'oaiwhiolil  war,,  iike;  every 'other,  oustofflfde^) 
pends  for  its  support.    The  only  necessity  fbr  war  is  a  iiMraZ%neoeB*' 
sity,  like  that  ifor  tntem^ersiiDe  oi  dneUing,  a  necessity,  springing  sdAj 
fiem*  the . wrong  ehoioe  «f  men;  aad  whenever  ybu  can  change  this* 
choice,  andi'make-lAM  people  as  li  body  resolve  that  war  shall  oease^  sti 
must,  in  time,  come  to  ab' end  forever.     Public  opmiott deeiiifes  tnfaot^M 
if  not' in  form,  every  such  question, 'not* only  under  a»  popular  govton. 
ment  like  our  own,-  but  even  under  a  monarchy  or  a  despotism ;  •  and. 
hence,  if  this  mighty  power  should  really^  require  the  adoption  of  other 
expedients  than  tk^  aword  fbr  the- adjustment  of  natiMwl.  dlffiouhiea, ' 
rulers. under  every  form  of  ^vdmmeiit  irould 4>e forced -to>oamply  .with: 
its  demands,  and  thus'  oom#  at  length  into  the  praistiiie  of  -settling  all ; 
their  disputes  by  peaceful  means. 
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'  How,  then,  shftU  vd  prodaoo  lAe  change' of  pdslio  oplofon  'r€fqii!ifiil«  ^ 
for  saeh  a  resal<??'  By  a  oeaaeleiiBi  abiqaitoas  agital^ioo  of  the<Mi4l>)eoi.'<. 
WomdGftf'briag  it  td  tiie  light:  of  ilMngoepol  before  iheirhole  pedplv 
attd'kebp  it  befbrt'lhem'  yeat-'aiW  •ye4t';>fimiiiia^- to  tfge^iinllii  their' 
wrong  habi^of  DiMli  in  tkia  ren^jeicV  fihaj)  be  #horotigb1y  aiKi  {yertiia*^ 
noDtlj  changed.  For%hi»  purpjDse  we  mturi  eet  at  work  atl  Ihe  ohicif  • 
eagkievdf'iflflttenee  on'the^o^ift  initfd>,^^-^the  pulpit  and  the  press, 
Ito  &ttily>  the  ekar^hj  luid  the  «oli061;  -  We^  aiitft'  ghre  society  a  new 
edoeation  Ob '  this  Habjeet j '  and  train'  %\\  fature  'genrof ations  In  the'  pa- . 
cite  priveiples  and  h&bttfl  of  the  gospel. 

*  Here,  ttnder  6od;  id  btir'oiily  hope  of  saoooss  in'  Uiis  oatise.  In  no 
othi^r  >way  can  the^ttsioiiftiof 'wai*  ever  be  abolished.-  In  this  way  it 
certainly dM  be;  bat' by  whom?  Only*'by4fae  msfls  of  Christians' 
cemhkvhig  their  efibrts  for  theputpoSe.  A'fbw'peaoe  reformere^'aB' 
nev«r  do  it;  and'  our  ohtef  btidneasas^a'peaoo  sootety'  is  merelyito' 
slitDtilate,  direel^«nd  aid  them  )itk  this  work.  Vo>Bing]e^sooiety  can^erer' 
do  it.  There  most  be  » joint  ^eftiitt';  iatlthe  ^nds  of  Oodend:  man' 
most  nnite  in  it,  and  continue  their  labors  until  the  object  is  fully 
aocompiished  in  the  entire  overthrow  of  the  war-system,  and  the  per- 
manent reign  of ^  peace  wherever  Christianity  prcTaila^^ 


TfttEwhole'  numter  of  American  Foreign  ilissibnary  Sociefii^s  is  16l,' 
haviDg  under  their  charge  2,388  missioDaries,  native  preachers,  etc.,' 
54,000  church 'to dtabers,  22,000  pupils,  and  receipts  ^mounting' to 
91,100,000. '  'In  Great  Britain  there  are  20  Missionary^Societies  ;  mis^' 
sioiiaT^^s, '  iiif ive  preachfers,  etc.,  &,216;*  members,  185,090;  pupili^, 
201,000  •  receil^tei,  $8,094,000.  On  the  cdntihent  of  Europe  there  are' 
12  Societi^,  of  which  six  are  in  Germany!  Tliey  liave  811  mission-' 
aries,  et4,  79,000  church  ip^mbers,  receipts,  18267,000."  Total  of. 
Protestant  Missionary  Associations.  58 ;'  missionaries  and  niitlve  help- 
ers, 9^418;' cb'urfch  member^,  51 8,005';  pupils,  5^85,000;.  receipts, 
$4,481,000'.  "This  is  exclusive'  of  minor  misf idnary  'eiforts,  undertaken, 
as  On  variotis  Pacific' islands,  by  converts  from'  among  the  'heathen^  foi^ 
the  bendfit  of  Qthef  and  still  more  degraded  tribes.  .      ' 

Rfite.^^  have  m  ethibitof'  opeitations  and  r^SHnits  in  the  Miesionarjr 
Enterprise  tha^iaddubtiaiisvitegahieid  as  highly  creditaUe.  Compara«« 
tively  it  oertainly  is  so ;  but  how  small  and  insignificant  in  contrast  with 
what  we  find  in  the  vast  war-system  of  Christendom  !  The  men  of  all 
ebsees  employed  in  one  case  are  less  than  10,000,  in  the  other  from  four 
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t«  fty#  miUbas ;  fi^  baadred  UmeB  atf  many.  The  fisrmer  spfoads  a  littie 
l^M  thoa  $4,MI0tO0O  »  jear;  tiie  UUer,  move  dian  1,000,000,000; 
a)M>at  225  tuBies  ai  inaoh.  Tbiu  luulioiia  repQiedly  Chrisiiana  ace»  in  a 
time  of  peace,  wastii^  in  meqeyk  ^^^  and  moial  power  ftom  two  to  fiye 
hnndred  times  as  maeb  upon  their  war-sj9tem  as  the  IbUoven  of  Christ 
are  in  eooTertiog  the  heaihea  world  to  his  religion. 

Now,  the  fnends  of  peaoe  think  \%  wo«ld  be  a  wise  eeonomy  to  use 
some  of  the  means  thus  wasted  on  the  war-system  in  oreafeing  aiiek  a 
pnblie  opinion  im  would  be  snre  in  due  time  to  saTO  most  of  this  eoor- 
mons  waste,  by  the  adoption  of  .sqoh  expedients  <fi>r  the  settless^nt  of 
disputes,  sod  the  regalation  of  intercourse  among  nations  so  would  obvi* 
ate  the  alleged  rights  of  war  by  substiiuiiag  far  better  means  than  the 
sword  for  these  purposes.  Whenever  this  shall  be  doqe,  how  much  oV 
money  and  moral  power  would  it  save  for  the  world's  eolightensMnt 
and  salvatioil !  And  are  net  the  men  who  are  trying  to  do  this  as  truly 
laboring  for  the  welfare  of  immortal  aonlst  and  their  Anal  MooTery  to 
Qod  and  heaven,  as  missionaries  themselves? 


Horrors  and  Fiendishnbss  or  War. —  No  pencil  ctfn  draw  inits 
true  colors  the  portrait  of  war.  It  is  all  extreme,  all  horrible,  all 
devilish.  It  is  a  sight  sufficiently  odious  and  repulsive,  to  see  two  men 
quarrel  and  fight,  even  without  any  real  inteutioA  of  killing;  but  when 
a  great  many  diousands  on  each  side,  in  Burope  often  some  hundreds 
of  thousands,  mriet  roR  thb  knoww  purpose. or  kilung  race  othir, 
to  see  them  bv  thousands  dashed  in  pieces  by  caooon-balls  and  grape 
shot,  pierced  by  musket  bullets,  cut  down  by  swords^  transfixed  by  bay- 
onets, crushed  by  carriages,  and  trampled  by  horses;  to  hear  their 
groans  and  cries,  their  curses  and  execrations ;  to  see  them  rushing  on 
with  ftiry,  or  retreating  with  precipitation  and  despair,  presents  a  scene 
which  neither  tongue,  pen,  nor  pencil  can  reach. 

Sir,  the  first  and  most  prominent  feature  of  war,  is  its  destruction  of 
human  life ; '  and  whoever  would  attempt  an  estimate  of  this,  must  not 
limit  his  calculations  merely  to  such  as  fall  in  battle,  but  must  extend 
it  to  all  whose  ordinary  term  of  life  is  cut  short  by  means  of  war«  In 
this  view  of  the  auestion,  I  should  not  hesitate  a  moment  to  say,  that 
war  has  destroyed  a  third  part  of  the  human  race.  For  it  often  brines 
pestilence  and  famine  in  its  train.  Now,  the  first  object  of  society  is 
to  render  life  secure  and  happy ;  and  we  see  by  what  means  tiiis  object 
has  been  frustrated.  -*«-  WhdfU^'t  Leiterio  G^.  Strang. 
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PETITION  TO  CONGRESS 

IN    ?ATOB    OF    A    CONaSIflB    Of     NATIONS. 

Ta  the  Hanaro^  Senate  arid  Hmm  rf  BepreeenUUimt  im  Cengten 
assembled  : 

The  undenigiMd,  offieetv  of  the  AmerioaQ  Peaoe  Sooieiy,  ask  leave 
respectfully  to  memorialize  your  honorable  bodiest  and  Depresent^ 

That,  in  common  with  all  good  citizens,  we  rejoice  in  the  successful 
termibaiaoa  of  the  great  straggle  in  whieh  our  ooantrj  has  been  en« 
gaged  to  preserve  order,  sapprees  insorreotienv  and  restore  oopstitation- 
id  authority.  While  ^e  greatly  deplore  the  necessity  which  compelled 
the  goyemment  to  resort  to  the  sword,  we  ha^e  oarofblly  abstained 
fton  every  act  that  wi^t  inremy  way  give  aid  and  comfort  to  the  com- 
mon eoemy,  and  ow  sympathies  hare  ever  been  with  that  eause  which 
we  believed  to  be  the  eeoae  ef  justice  and  freedom. 

The  bloody  ooofliet  has  termineted ;  and  your  Petitiomn  new  ask 
leave  to  present  to  the  bonsideraftioh  of  Congress  the  propriety  of  tak* , 
ing  immedtate  measures  to  bring  belbre  the  different  governments  of 
(%ristendom  the  desirableness  of  making  such  emngements  as  shall 
hereafter  prevent  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  war  a»  the  means  of  eet- 
Uing  international  disputes.  '^Having  full  faith  i«i  the  practieability  of 
aaoh  an  undertaking,  we  ask  leave  to  present  the  followbg  considera- 
tkas:  — 

1.  That  the  present  moment  is  peoeliM'ly  fkvorable  and  oppot^nne 
finr  bringing  this  sdijeet  before  the  different  nations  of  die  earth. 

5L  That  the  Government  of  the  United  States  is  now  very  ibrtnnate* 
ly  sitmated  for  the  initiation  of  such  a  movement,  having  just  passed 
triumphantly  through  one  ctf  the  most  formidable  cpnteirts  in  human' 
history,  and  astoniriied  the  world  by  the  exhlbi^n  of  ite  reeouroes  and 
power*  Having  thus  shown  that  it  need  fear  no  enemy,  however 
powerful,  it  cannot  be  suspeoted  of  any  interested  motive  arising  from 
a  oottsciousness  of  weakness. 

Placed  by  divine  Provklenoe  in  ibis  eonmanding  position,  ^e  tUnk 
it  proper  and  becoming  fer  the  Utiiled  States  to  be  thp  first  to  propose 
to  other  nations,  tliat  measures  be  bratnally  taken  with  a  view  to  oall- 
iag  a  grand  Owiveotion  or  Congress  of  Nations  chiefly  for  the  following 
pufoses:—- 

•  1.  For  securing  an  anthoiitative  Law  of  Nations,  or  reducing  to  a 
regular  code  what  bow  paases  under  that  name,  and  supplying  any  such 
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defioienoies  as  now  oonfessedlj  exist  in  its  ill-defined  and  often  conflict- 
ing^rovisions.  .      .         '  '    ' 

2.  For  providing  a  general  Tribunal,  con^posed,  not  of  princes  and 
sovereigns,  but  of  distinguisded  citizens  of  the  different  conntriel;  as  a 
Higk  Godrt  of  ArbUratien^  to  vh'om  hmj  \i^  referred  alt  "disputes  aris-' 
ing  between  the  contending  parties.  \      ' 

d.  To  take  into  oofisidmtibn  -  the  propriety  of  some  plan  f^  a 
mutual  tMantaoii  of  annaments. 

.  To  iheee  thiree  gveai  measUves  ihe  American  Peace  Sdcieiy^esinM.io' 
call  thd  special  mttelition  of  Ooagress.  SooiQ  of  the.  argumeitb  by . 
n^hioh  your  P^tttionon  enforce  the'  ndceasity  and/  iul^oMance  of  'these- 
DMimrei$«:ajrti.thfi  foUowiikg : /^ 

.  1.  Thist  the  ^aot  of  ^  code  of  inteniatnoiial  )a(W  tb  define  olearly  ' 
and. determine  conclusively  the^ rights  and  duties  ti  bielligerentoaiid. 
neutrals,  has  ever  been.  a.  prolific  source  of  dispote,.  leading  often  to  8d« 
a|^al  to  ansa,  fipdtsausiiig  i  great  aiwi  needless  idcsitttctiod  of  life  abd 
property,  and  the  infliction  of  Untold  misery  and  sufifotitigr  i^ow-sad 
have  \mm  th«  ezperieodes  of;  this  nation  ddriog  the  last  four  yaan  ^ 
trial  and  .suffering  Arising  firem  this  source  alonei,.iitis'quiete  unnecessary  > 
for  us  to  rehears^;  and  if  there  weve  bat  this-aiiigie}  obj'eeit  |to  be  a^. 
tained,  At  would  fully  jdaitify  the  calling  df  suohna-Ooilgress. 

%.  In  regard  to  a  Tribunal  of  Arbitration,  it  w«uld  s^em  io  be  need* 
less  that  any  argument  should  be  made  in  its  behalf.     It  is  self^ident. 
that  the  establishment  of.  sujoh  tm  institution  is  a  necessary- step  in  Ibe 
progress  of  ciyiH^sation/ '  That  aations'have  nb  ^settbd  method  of  ad«: 
justing  Uieir  deputes,  except  the  arbitrament  of  farete  ibrce,  is  as  mon- 
strous and  absiirdf  aa  that  private  diffaarenees  should  .be  adjusted,  as. 
they  oUce-were,  by  the  wager  of  battle.'-  An  appeal  to  arms  between 
nations  never  of  iifMlf  insure  ju^ce,  biit  simply  detemtnes,  not  whieh 
party  is  in  the  righty  but  Which. is  the  stn)ngeet,'or  most  favored  in  ^the- 
chances  and.  fi>rtui)ea  of  war*    'Every  consideration  of  eKpediency,  every. 
Sentiment  of  justice,. every  feeling  of  humanity^  pleads  4oudly  in  &vor 
.  of  a'h^h  court- of  arbitratm  towliiph  the  natiots  of/ the  tMtk  may 
refer  all  matteni  of  >  didpoftc  aarising  'bistWeen  them.    • 
•  There  are  in:evisry  couhlry  men' whose  high  intelligenoe,  great  legal* 
acqoirementi,  wcll-eetabliahad  fiiittgiity,  and  sound  judgment,  .secure • 
the  confidence  of  the  government  and  people.     From  this  olass  -of  ^snL 
each. couiitry  might  seieotVutMrn/floiaesfituriEacittry  basis,  such-  leprestn- 
tatives^as  theyimighl  pr^fen,  and  the  persons  so; chosen  could-  me6t»'t»>i 
gether  at  some  place  mutually  agreed  upon  (alternating  perhaps  from 
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.  one  natioDftl  capitalrV)  another),  a^d  hold  th<^ir  s^odb  for  the  adjiadi- 
catiQQ  of  all  qa^ioQ0  gubjouitted  to  their  decision. 

3.  But  it  is  especiafij  to  t^e  ]a<it  object  proj^sed)  that  the  under- 
signed ask  l^¥e  to  .call  the  attention  pf.the.gpni^^ess.  of  the  Uaited 
States,  — '  the  c:a^AxiON  ov  vuktheb  abmamcnts  b^  the  different  nations 
of  Christendom.     This  measure  is  regarded  as  iminediatelj  pressing 

^aad  import^qt^,  Th^  y^^,^^  the.A^er^can  jE^eb^lUipQ  hasj  revolutionized 
the  naval  and  military  sjstema  of  the  world.  X^^j  can  never  l^e  in  the 
future  what  they  hatrebe^  in.  the  pa^t.,;  -When  the  Merrimae  jsent  the 
Camberland.to  the  botton^,  she  carried  with  her  a)!  the  wooden  navies 
of  the  world ;  ,and  when  the  Monitor  in  ,tum  met  the  ^neat  destroyer, 
and  pierced  hJb  iron-dad  f^^et^^  it  waa  sho^n  th«t,  ^rrifio  in  power  and 
caigjug^rj  aa  waa  the  marifio^oBstei;  uoder  ithe.  Cqnfedieicato  flag,  there 
was  a.  still  ^lighl^er,  before  nrhich  ita  bpasted  invulnerability  ^uld  not 
stand  for lan  hour/ ;       •       , 

.  .So  in  the.gfjiat  contf^t  on  .land,  what  nevf  and  terrib|e'  instruments 
h|^e  been  r  ipvept^ ! '  What  fearfully  ,dp8}cuQtiye  forces  havQ  been 
brought  into  collision  i  What  was  the  artillery  thai  strewed  the  plain 
of  Waterloq  .witih  dead^  cp^pared  with  that  which  belched  forth  its 
missiles  of  destn^qtion  on  the  bloody  field  of  Qet^ysbiirg  ?  What 
were  the  siege  tK;ains.at,tbe  Ma^ako^,  qomfMired  with  thqse  which. sur- 

.roanded  the  fortifications  of  Vicksburg  7  .    .  •       | 

Now,  what  do  these  great  inventions  and  discoveries  proye  in  regard 
to  preparation  for  war  7    They  show,,  first,  that  the  ezpen8,e  of  military 

..preparations  ia  to  be  vastly  greater  in  the  future  than  in  the  past. 

.The  splendid  ship9  of  t^e  line  yrith  which  Nelson:  fcught  at  Trafalgar, 

,  co0t.  100,000  poiQudi  sterling,  while  the  British  iron-clad  Warrior  cost 
a  miUipUi  ,go  of  aU  the  paraphernalia  of  war ;  the  expense  is  increased 
a*  thousand  per  cent. 

Ag^in,  paat  ^^perience  show^  that,  howeye^  well  we  may  prepare  for 

.  war,  we  shi^ll  find,  whenever  it  arrives,  that  the  rapid. march  of  inven- 
tion has  rende^  i^l^  a  great  part  of  all  our  am^amf^ut^,  <^ud  that 

.  i^e  are  atip  unprepared,  „ 

But  the  mo^t  impoiftapt^' consideration  iss  that  sijicfo  all  natious 
are.eogaged,  ^i  coo^taat  competijbion  in  building  mo^re.and  heavier 
8hi{>a,  fortifications  apd  batteries,  none. of  tkeeje  jiations  -are  in  any  de- 
gnse  safer,  than  they  would,  have  been,  if  they  had  severally  made  qo 
preparati^uat.aU,    Should  ^very  nation  duriijg  the  next  ten  y^ars  in- 

.  crease  jlta  a!i[|namen^  ^y  twenty-6v(9  per  cent.,  would  either  of  them  be 
iwiy  more  seooro.  thap  j^Mefore  7  Would  not  each  be  relatively  as  poorly 
Dxepan^  &r  wair  as  before  this  additioi^  was  made  7  .  And  if  these 
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nations  go  on  in  their  senseless  endeavor,  and  add  in  eyery  decade  an 
equal  amount  of  gutis,  ships,  and  war  material,  would  they  not  be  just 
as  much  exposed  to  injury  of  insult  as  eVer  1  If  so,  is  not  the  Irholft 
system  of  mutual  armament  a  palpable  absurdity  ?  Is  there  anything 
in  it  which  reason  or  common  sense  can  approve  7  If  not,  should  it  be 
longer  continued  t 

There  can  be  only  one  answer  given  to  this  question ;  namely,  that 
one  nation  must  arm  if  another  does ;  that  because  England  buildsflve 
iron-clads,  France  must  build  five  to  match,' while  both,  so  far  as  ofFenoe 
or  defence  is  concerned,  will  be' just  where  they  were  before  they  had 
built  any.  Would  it  not  be  more  sensible,  that  th6  twt>  great  rival  ni- 
tidns  should  agrei'  that  neither  would  build  additional  ships  of  wart 

If  this  be  true  in  regard  to  England  Kni  France,  why  should  not  ail 
the  great  nationi^  of  the  earth  enter  into  mutual  stipulations  to  £sooti* 
tinue  such  preparations  7  The  moment  this  should  be^  agreed  upon,  the 
war  system  of  the  world  would  be  doomed,  a  general  DiSAitMAMSMT 
would  follow,  and  then,  as  a  matter  of  course,  there  would  be  perma- 
nent peace  wherever  this  arrangement  should  be  adopted.  "Nation 
would  not  lift  up  sword  against  nation,**  fbr  the  sufficient  reason  that 
there  would  be  no  swords  to  lift  up,  neither  Wotilcl  they  ^  learn  war  any 
more,'*  because  there  would  be  no  such  trade  to  learn. 

Your  Petitioners  need  not  dwell  on  the  vast  importance  of  the  meai^ 
ures  we  propose,  or  on  the  immense  relief  they  would  give  to  our  own 
peopliB,  as  well  as  to  the  war-taxed  people  of  Europe.  Already  a 
national  debt  of  three  thousand  millions  is  upon  us.  We  have,  too,  ttn 
immense  and  increasing  pension  list.  We  shall' have,  besides,  an  almoist 
endless  series  of  claims  for  losses  and  spoliations  during  the  war ;  anfd 
unless  the  general  policy  we  have  recommended  be  adopted,  we  shall 
have,  as  an  inevitable  necessity,  a  large  standing  army  and  navy.  All 
'  (his  will  impose  a  severe  taxation  u]:k>n  the  people,  and  neoessarily  de> 
prive  t}ie  many  of  a  large  share  of  those  comfbrts  and  luxuries  to 
which  they  have  hitherto  beeii  accustomed.  Indeed,^so  heavy  will  be 
the  public  burdens  that  the  payment  of  the  naiiohftl  debt  will  be  im* 
possible,  and  the  people  must  go  on,  like  the  oppressed  nations  of 
Europe,  in  the  bondage  of  a  hopeless  indebtcfdness,  paying  many  times 
the  amount  of  the  original  debt  in'Interest,  with  no  other  prospect  than 
that  of  n^ver-ending  taxation.  Neither  our  own  todr  debty  nor  thm  of 
any  of  the  chief  powers  of  Europe  wilt  eter  he  paid,  lenUss  the  prm^ 
ent  system  of  naval  and  military  preparation  u  discontinued;  for 
they  will  of  necessity  svoaUowup  all' the  resources  that  the  several  yoo^ 
ernments  can  command.    If  the  insane  cbtnpetHiou  in  armamenta  is 
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oontiDtied,  tka  people  of  this  oountry  mast  iii6?iUUy  sink  4own  inlo  » 
ecmditioii  Mitle  better  thM  the  serfilom  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

•To  pQiftti  end  fereycr  to  %  system  so  eniel  and  aeedlws,  it  «  only 
necessary  that  sonto  one  of  the  leadtng  nations  of  (^ristendesn  should 
teke  the  iaitiatire/bHng  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  other  gotenk- 
BMtats,  and  iiirite  th(»tr  co-operation.  Gan  my  govemment  do  this  with 
greater  prepriety  «»d  ei^bci  thatt  that  ef  die  United  States  ?  Does  «ny 
goverament  stand  to^dky  ita  a  moire  eiei^alled  and  independent  poeitien? 
-  Oan  any  sinister  motive  be  attribnted  to  a  govemmettt  whiok  has  noth- 
ing to  fear  from  fi>reign  aggression^  dud  irhose  fnterMs  in*  agricmitnre, 
mwrafhotores  and  e<»mmeroe  are  e^^ally  linked  with  the  genetml  w^- 
fare  of  all  mankind  T 

Tour  t^ethsonerS'  are  the  more  encisttraged  to  arge  these  oonsidera- 
tions  open  omr  &wh  government  from  the  fact,  that  the  measnrai  they 
propoee  have  alrelkdy  commended  lliemselves  to  many  ef  ^  ablest 
statesmen  and-^nblielBts  ef  Bnrope,  afeid  public  sentiment  is  evident}^ 
ripening  ibr  "ttie  gteat  moTenMdt. 

The  example  of  the  French  Bmperor  in  the  remarkable  proposition 
lie  made  to  the  different  powers  of  Eiirope  in  1848  fbr  an  "  Interna- 
tional Oongress  ^  k)  adjust  all  questions  in  dispnte,  past  and  proepee- 
iive,  and  the  language  he  held  at  the  opening  of  the  French  Chambers 
in  that  year,  gite.  us  ample  assurance,  that  one  at  least  of  the  most 
poweHiil  gOTemmCtttih  on  earth  is  ready  to  gire  to  this  measure  its  ear- 
nest and  hearty  support. 

On  the  occasion  refetred  to,  the  Emperor  said,  "  What,  then,  mot^ 
legitimate  asfd  sensible  thati  to  invite  the  powers  of  Europe  to  a  Con- 
gress, in  wliioh'  self-interest  and  remstanee  would  disappear  beibre  a 
flupreme  arbitraticn  f  What-  more  conformable  to  the  ideas  of  the 
epodi,  1io.1ihe  will  of  the  greater^number,  than  to  Bp^A  «e  the  oonsei<fn<' 
oes  and  reason  of  ihe  statesmen  of  every  country,  and  'rtty  to  them, 
«Have  not  tihe  prejudices  and  rancors  which  divide  us  lasted  long 
•eomigh?  Shall  the.  jealdus  rivalries  of  the  great  powers  unceaebg^ 
impede  the  progress  of  oirilisation  ?  Are  we  still  to  maintain  mirtual 
distrust  by  ezaggeiuted  'am^ametkts  ?  Must  our  most  precious  resources 
be  indefinitely  eihausted  in  a  vain  display  of  our  forces  7  Must  we 
eterhally  teaintiiin'a^conditiw  of  things  whieh  is  neither  peace  with  its 
aemttity,  nor  traf  w^  its'  happy  dtaikces  7 '  " 

In  these  nisblle  wcmls  did  the  Fi^nch  Emperot  addreito  the  Cbamber 
of  Deputies,  and  Uke-preposal  he  made  was  promptly  accepted  by  lihe 
goventments  of  Ootatlnentfil  liiiirope;  bttt  England,  the  nation  which 
of  all  othert'shd^ldhtive  iafken  the  lead  iii  the.  m(0v4ment,  declined, 
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.-and  the  mefUnire  jdoiiE^aeiiUy' ^il^d  of.betiig.  OMried-uito  eflpso^. 
Etissia,  AvMtrU,  Pra«^ii^>  and  oth0r  gQl^i}«iiAeiil»  iUUj.approeiMed 
.the  i^o^rjety  aod  dewrableoees  pf  the  paoifiC'propoial;  ,but  Eog^nd 
rdeoliaedi.  Her  .BtatofiDBOQ  doubtless  expected  with  gr^t  oonfideaqe 
.Ihat  the  Kur  then  raging  n  the  Usited  States  "lytoidd .  ev0iii^(iate  ki 
the  dienusmherment  of  oiur>  republic,  and  if  thia<^pere.efie0^^4bet 
her  Buprei^aoj  aoloD^t.the  natioiifa  ^9otil4  beeeem^  &c  aa  iiidefi- 
'mte>  period  to  ,oome.     Buteii^uoiataiMeB  hare  gr^^tly  changed  since 
.  shermade  this  refusalu    The  Uqited  Statesi  triuiiq^Uvg.oTer  all  \Uk  in- 
.  ternal  tod  ezftemal  foes,  baa  taken  f^  higher  and  more  infliiential  posi- 
-  tioa  among  natiopjs  then'  ever  beffiwe,  >ai»d  the  vaunted  suprepiibcj  \>f  the 
mistress  of  the  seas  no  longer  exists.     There  is  g0^:refU9on:for  belieiT- 
-ing"  that  England  will  noiw  enter  »to  the  'iKeaeare.of  ^ertaJ^tieihing  an 
.international  ooagrewi  and  high  court  of  avbitn^tion»  ea  ireadiljF.as  aogr 
« other  power  in  Europe.     Especially  do  we  expect  tbis^betAuse  it.  is 
well  known  ihaA  th^re  is  a  largio  and  poverful  party,  in;  England  who 
regard  the  proposed  measure  as  of  the  highest  imp^rtanqe^tothe  we)* 
,£rm  of  Engji^ad  and  the  world*    Thnq  partjr  was  ably  re|M;c^nted  by 
.Bichani..Cpbden«  while,  hfs  lived,  a«d  is  still  represented.. b^  his'  worthy 
.friend  aqd  cof^ljutor,  John  Bright».and  manyothen  geatlemen  of  dis- 
tinction .and  character  in  the  Briti^b^Epipirer,.   .     .  ^  '  '] 
In.  view  rof  the  &f^oing  ^nsiderations  end  nuipy  ^there  that  might 
.be  urged,  jour  Petitioners  believe  it  the  duty  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  to  whom  Providence  has  assigned  the  positioa  rso  influ- 
ential and  jfovornble,  to  extend  the  oliveobr^Qh  of.  peace-.to  the  world. 
.Feeling  thus,  we  earnestly  desire  to  presQ  i^pon  the.attei^^on  of  Coa- 
.giess  the-.propriety  of  authorizing  and  requesting. the  P^resident  of  the 
United  Stfifea  to  open' a  correspondence,  as'Qpon  as.  convenient,  with  all 
.  those  governwpQits  with  which  it  ha>s.diplei}Aatio  relatiqnBtwhhi<eferenQe 
,  to  calling  ftfi  [{ntematieoal  Congress  for  the  examiiatioa  of  tiiAse  and 
otherrcogn^tejquestions.and  to  reporttheir  eonohisions  to  tbekr  respective 
governm.ei^tSy,f9J:  their  ratificatipn  qr  rej«|ction  as  theyshaU  deem|be(»t. 
Oni  behalf  of  thei  Amer-ioanr  Peace  Society,  '       — 

'    HowvkiiD  HjLtMHy  President. 
JoBif  Field,,  Treoww/w.   , 
,       .  Gbo,  O.  BftCKwiTH,  Cm'i  Secretary.     . 
WiLUAM  d  -BspwAyr  iiec.  SecretOKy^. 
•  A  large'  depatiftioa  were  appoiofod.  to  pndseDt  the  abpve  .petition, 
.  among  whom  :Were  Howard  Maloom,'  D.  D.,  LL.  D.  ^  Hoo«  Afnasa 
T^alk^ ;  Qharles  D.  Cleveland,  LL.  D.;;  Hon.  Oerrit  Smith,  .StaiC^yB. 
.Collins,  Jf^.  A.  CfPppi.D.  I),  j  Jos«  W,  iJ^arker,  D.  JP^  and  others.  • , 
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Our]?rk8ent  Financial  Prospects.  ^ — Th'ege  are  fur  more  enoourag- 
'  big  than  anybody  had  expected.     Il  is  eatimnted  tliat  the  receipts  from 

internal  revenue  during  i8CJt)  ^111  "bj  large  enough  to  derray'tho  ex- 

■petise^  of  ithts  t}otertimeAt,irhich'are*e^tildttted  at  $10t!),00t),'000,  and 
p«y  Ac  interest  on  the  puWie  dobt,  #hi(Sh  is  now  $165,000,1)00.     In 

4lMit  oase  the  peoeipte  for  ^uetoms  duties  may  be  demoted  to  a  sinking 
fiind,  end  we  «h«U  begin  ^e^diKiittM  the  principal  ef 'ear  debt.     The 

.enatoms.  duties  for  the  year  mUi  yield  iienrlyor  quite  twiee^  as  -tnaeh 

^oid  as  will  bo^tieoded  ia^iay  tbef  old  interest  ioq  the  pablie  ^debt* 
Dkbts  of  thk  Soutii«  —  It  .vrill  be  qiiite  impossible  ever  to  ASceHain 

,  the  exact  amouot  of  debts  inpar^ed  b|y  thi^  tih^hin  their  fo^r  yeans' 
struggle  for  the  overthrqw^of  o,uj[  g9vernpieat.  ^  .£veryt.hiiig  ubo.iJit  tl^e 
finances  of  the  Confederacy  was  so  much  at  loose  ends,  that  nobody  can 
guess  how  large  liabilities  they  assumed.  Most  of  these,  especially 
ADKAig  their  own  adherents,  mere^  eipMSSly  on  the  eonditien  that  they 
should  'be  .paid  only  ht -the 'Oi^ent  ef  .their  being  nuooes^fiil ;  and  tfens 
thfiir  utter  failure  must  be  held  to  have  oancelteA  nearly,  if  not4)aiie, 
•il  the  daimfl  of  rebel  ereditois  id  ibis  eoutttry. 

There  are,h&wever,  is^ti^ma^e  >debte  ^ft^bel  States  4ue  chiefly  to 
foreign  oreditovsi    These  were  ^'hosest  liabUitieb  incurred  before  the 

rebellion.'*  We  know  oot  their  preoise  amount;  but  some  English 
holders  of  Southern  bonds  state  them  to  be  as  folkfws :  —  »  South  O^r- 
oHna,  £70iJL0Q0:  Jfissouri,  £5,000^000;  Tennessee,  ^£800,000;  do. 
guaranteed,  £3,300,000;  North  OaMlMa,  j&l,8iK),V00;  G>eprgia, 
£600,000;  Arkansas,  £600,000;  Virginia,  £11,200,000;  Louisiana, 
£1,100,000;  the  total  being  £25,000,000.     Arrears  of  interest,  un- 

vpaid  divkteaiis,  Btc./ willsweU  the  eum /to  ^O^OtOOO, -whieh,  m  the 
present  exhwated  oonctitionxnf  the  South,  fsa  suftetently  serious  msft. 
tet.  The  greater  portion  of  thisas  believed  to  be  doe  to  ereditors  in 
the  United  States.  The:  iQteyeslhhfMl  been  promptly  paid  until  .the  out- 
break of  the  rebelMeru". 

f*  It  is  stated  that  a  ooumittee  of  .gentlemenvrepvesenting  the  English 
bondholders  have  determined  ta  address  the  6t)vernors  of  the  various 
Southern  States  Concerned,  so  ^hat  the  matter  may  be  laid  before  the 
ditferent  Legislatuies.  *ihe  proposal  irto  fund  the  indebtedness  of  the 
past  -five  years,  the  new  stock  ncK;  being  *  prefcrenee  shares,'  but  *  origi- 
nal.' The  payment  of  idterest^  is  to  (y)mmence  at  such  date  a:S  the 
various  States  may  decide  upon,  and  the  dividends  for  the  time  elapsing 
between  that  period  and  the  present,  to  be  likewise  funded." 

Nearl|'  thO/Wheto  South" mu^t t'be  ^or  a  long-.tii^  under  a  tenible 
finanoMl  pressure.  She  'Biuet  gW d  herself  in  easiest  to  pay  her  honest 
debts,  or  she  cannot  get  the  fiirthei' credit  yhidh  she  so  \}eeply  needs,  and 
must  harve,  or  sink.  '•  They  Will  Aeed  money  for  their  present  most  press- 
ing wants;  but  the  markets  of  the  world,  at  home  and  abroad,  will  be. 
closed  against  them  at  pnoe  uppa^the  slightest  sign  of  repudiatloB. 
The  gross  ^amount  of  bpumtobUgationsfar  exceeds  theic  .ability  to  pay ; 

.And  it. will,  be  only.  k)r  the  striptest  eoonomy  and  the  most  skilful'  man* 
ugement  that  they  will  be  able  to  pay  the  bare  interest." 
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Lite  SACimciQ  nr  <nm  BiBniLioir.  —  We  shall  neyer  know  tho  fbll  nam* 
ber  of  its  yiotims.  The  hayoc  which  war  XBakes  of  life  ia  seldom  half  r»- 
'  ported ;  and  id  (his  case  the  rebel  leader^,  with  their  characteristic  disregard 
of  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  people,  took  special,  incessant  pains  to  con- 
eeal  their  losses.  We  believe  that^  oar  goyemment  adtnit  a  loss  of  more 
than  300,000  on  our  part ;  and  we  doubt  whether  even  this  startling  num- 
ber is  more  than' half  of  what  we  actually  lost  from  the  nameless  oasnalttea 
and  results  of  the  conflict.  It  left,  according  to  common  report,  few  eioept 
women,  children' and  old  men  in  any  part  of  the  South.  The  rebel  leadefs, 
with  the  reckless  ferocity  of  their  own  blood-hoi&nds,  swept  into  their  re- 
bellion nearly  all  their  fighting  men,  and  fought  on  in  their  desperation  josl 
as  long  as  anybody  could  be  coaxed  or  forced  to  die  for  them. 


Gathouo  Influsmgr  aoaimbt  Libbbtt.  —  So  it  ia  now,  as  it  alwayi 
lias  been.  It  has  all  along  been.in  favor  of  our  rebels.  That  Church 
is  made  up  chiefly  of  ^reigners.  Its  archbishops,  bishops,  priests,  and 
people  are  nearly  all  of  foreign  birth  or  extraction*  The  maases  are 
hooestly  in  favor  of  freedom,  but  in  their  ignorance  and  prejadioes  are 
used  as  tools  in  the  hands  of  an  ecolesiastioal  aristocracy  as  real  as  the 
world  ever  saw.  Though  many  of  them  caiae  to  oar  shores  from  op- 
nression  and  poverty  at  home,  they  still  have  little  sympathy  with  oar 
ustitutioos.  The  Catholic  Churoh  to*day  ia  not  the  firiend  of  liberty, 
bat  practically  one  of  its  deadliest  foes. 


Imcribasxd  .Railway  EAKNivoa.  —  The  following  statiatios  ahoir 
^e  steady  increase  ia  the  eamingi  &r  the  last  eight  years  of  these 
main  railways  to  the  Atlantic,  and  in  some  of  oar  other  railways,  es- 
pecially at  the  West,  it  ia  still  mere  striking :  -^ 

1857. 
1858, 
185D. 
18G0, 
1861, 
18G2, 
1863, 
1864, 


PaizsMovxr.  — It  seems  that  some  $9,600,000  have  already  been  dis- 
tributed, and  on  captures  still  pending  about  five  millions  and  a  half  move 
are  expected,  making  in  all  $15,000,000.  Admiral  Lee  has  already 
received  about  $100,000;  Porter  more  than  $90,000;  Dupont  $58,000; 
Farroj^ut  $55,000  ;  and  others  in  smaller  sums.  In  one  case  an  oflicer  of 
minor  grade  obtained  more  than  $38,000  from  a  single  prize !  Now,  to  say 
nothing  about  the  intrinsic  niomlity  of  this  whole  business,  what  most  be  i£i 
effect  on  the  individufUs  and  on  theoommunity?  Must  it  not  neoessarily 
-  demoralise  both?  How  fiir  ia  it  in  laot  removed  from  rubbery  and 
piracy? 


Peon.  E.R. 

N.Y.  Geo. 

ErieR.K. 

Totid. 

$4355,609 

8.0S7,85i 

5,430,606 

18,303,536 

5.185,330 

6,538,4ri 

5,151,806 

16,865,348 

5,363,355 

6.300,848 

4.394,5'i7 

15,967.730 
18,070.361 

5.933,791 

6,957.341 

5,180,339 

7,300,000 

7,309,043 

5,590.016 

30,198,958 

10,304,380 
11,891,413 

9«3S6,8:^ 

8,400,333 

38,061,451 

10,807.889 

10,169,481 

33,958,534 

14.759,067 

13,997,889 

13,395,619 

41,053,565 
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CHALMSRS  ON  PEACE: 

OR  TBI  Wat  m  WBIOB  WAE  U  to  SM  BOm  A  WAT. 

Thesb  are  a  great  many  passages  in  Scriptore  which  warraut  the  ezpectatioii 
that  a  time  is  coming,  Mrnen  an  end  shall  oe  put  to  war,  — when  its  abomina- 
tions and  its  cruelties  shall  be  banished  from  the  face  of  the  earth  ;  and  mattj 
and  delightful  are  the  images  which  the  Bible  employs,  as  guided  by  the  li^bt 
of  prophecy,  it  carries  us  forward  to  those  millennial  days,  when  the  rei|(B 
of  peace  shall  be  established,  and  the  wide  charity  of  the  gospel,  which  is 
eoimned  by  no  limits,  and  owns  no  distinctions,  shall  embosom  the  who)a 
homan  race  within  the  ample  grasp  of  one  harmonious  and  universal 
fiunily. 

Let  me  first  attempt  to  do  away  a  delusion  which  exists  on  the  subject  of 
prophecy.  Its  fulfilments  are  all  certain,  say  many ;  and  we  have  thero- 
nire  nothing  to  do,  but  to  wait  for  them  in  passive  and  indolent  expectation. 
It  is  yery  true  that  the  Divinity  will  do  his  own  work  in  his  own  way ; 
Imt  if  he  choose  to  tell  us  that  that  way  is  by  the  instrumentality  of  men, 
miebt  not  this  sitting  down  in^  the  mere  attitude  of  spectators,  turn  oos 
*  to  be  a  most  perverso  and  disobedient  conclusion  ?  It  is  true  that  his  pur- 
pooe  wili  obtain  its  fulfilment,  whether  we  shall  offer  or  not  to  help  it  for- 
ward by  our  co-operation  ;  but  if  the  object  is  to  be  brought  about  by  tha 
putting  forth  of  human  exertion,  then,  let  us  keep  back  our  oo-operation  as 
we  may,  Qod  will  raise  up  the  hearts  of  others  to  do  that  which  we  abstain 
from. 

Kow,  this  is  the  yery  way  in  which  prophecies  have  actually  been  ful- 
filled ;  and  the  same  holds  true  of  the  prophecy  of  universal  peace.  The 
abolition  of  war  will  be  the  effect,  not  of  any  sudden  or  resistless  visit^- 
tion  from  -heaven  on  the  character  of  men,  not  of  any  mystical  influenoe 
working  with  all  the  omnipotence  of  a  charm  on  the  passive  hearts  of  thoae 
who  are  the  subjects  of  it,  not  of  any  blind  or  overruling  fatality  which  will 
oome  upon  the  earth  at  eome  distant  period  of  its  history,  and  about  whioh* 
we  of  the  present  day  have  nothing  to  do,  but  to  look  silently  on,  withoni 
concern,  and  without  oo-operation.  The  prophecy  of  a  peace  as  univenai 
aa  the  spread  of  the  human  race,  and  as  enduring  as  the  moon  in  the  firma* 
ment,  will  be  brought  about  by  the  activity  of  men.  It  will  be  done  by  the 
piillanthropy  of  thmkin'g  and  intelligent  Christians.  The  conversion  of  the 
JewSi  the  Hjiread  of  gospel  light  among  the  regions  of  idolatry  —  these  i^ 
distinct  saqjects  of  prophecy,  on  which  ^he  faithful  of  the  land  are  now 
aoting,  and  to  the  fulfilment  of  which  they  are  giving  their  seal  and  their 
enerey •  I  conceive  the  prophecy  which  relates  to  the  final  abolition  of  war, 
will  be  taken  up  iu  the  same  manner,  and  the  subject  will  he  brought  to  the 
test  of  Christian  principle,  and  many  will  unite  to  spread  a  growing  sense 
of  its  follies  and  its  enormities,  and  the  public  will  be  enlightened  by  the  mild 
rfinemination  of  gospel  sentiment  through  the  land,  and  the  prophecy  con- 
tained in  this  book  will  pass  into  e&ct  and  accomplishment  by  no  other  in* 
ihienee  than  the  influence  of  its  ordinary  lessons  on  the  hearts  and  con- 
•cicDOee  of  individuals,  and  the  measure  will  first  be  carried  in  one  country 
by  the  control  of  general  opinion,  and  the  sacred  fire  of  good- will  to  the 
snildren  of  men  will  spread  itself  through  bll  climes,  and  through  all  laU- 
'  tudee.  Thos  by  scriptural  troth  conveyed  with  power  from  one  ^plu  to 
another,  and  talcing  its  ample  round  aniong  all  the  tribes  and  lamilies  of  the 
'  asTtb,  shall  we  arrive  at  the  magnificent  result  of  peace  throughuuc  all  ita. 
proyinoes,  and  aecorlty  iu  all  its  dwelling- plaoes. 
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The  mere  existence  of  this  propbecj  of  peaee,  is  a  sentence  of  condemna- 
tion upon  war,  and  stamps  a  criminality  on  its  very  forehead.  So  soon  as 
Christianitjr  shall  gain  H  foil  ftsoendeoqy  {n  tlie  world,  from  that  moment 
war  is  to  disappear.  We  have  heard  that  there  is  something  noble  in  the 
art  of  war ;  ibat  there  is  somethitig  geoetods  in  the  ardor  of  that  fine 
chivalric  spirit  which  kindles  in  the  hour  of  alarm,  and  rushes  with  deiight 
among  the  thickest  scenes  of  danger  and  enterprise ;  that  man  is  nev^ 
more  proudly  arrayed,  than  wlien,  elevated  by  a  contempt  for  death,  he  puts 
on  his  intrepid  front,  and  looks  serene,  while  the  arrowA  of  destruction  are 
fiyiug  on  eyery  side  of  him  ;  that  ezpunge  war,  and  you  expunge  some  of 
the  brightest  nnmes  in  the  catalogue  of  riuman  yirtue,  and  demolish  that 
Itheatre  on  which  hate  been  displayed  some  of  the  sublimeet  energies  of  ihe 
human  character.     It  is  thus  that  war  has  been  inycsted  with  a  most  per- 

'  nicious  splendor ;  and  men  haye  oftbred  to  justify  it  as  a  blessing  and  an 
ornament  to  society  ;  and  ^ttemnts  haye  been  made  to  throw  a  kind  of  im- 
posing morality  around  it;  ana  one  might  almost  be  reconciled  to  the 
whole  train  of  its  calamities  and  its  horrors,  did  be  not  believe  his  Bibl^ 
and  learn  from  its  information,  that  in  the  days  of  perfect  ri^chteousncfls, 

'  there  will  be  no  war ;  —  that  so  soon  as  the  character  of  roan  has  had  the 
last  finish  of  Christian  principle  thrown  over  it,  from  that  moment  all  the 
Instruments  of  war  will  be  torown  aside,  and  all  its  lessons  will  he  for^ 
gotten. 

It  is  only  by  the  extension  of  Chriistian  principle  among  the  people  of  ibe 
earth,  that  the  atrocities  of  war  will  at  length  be  swept  away  from  it ;  and 
each  of  utt  in  hastening  the  commencement  of  that  blitjsful  period  in  his  ovfn 

'  sphere,  is  doing  all  that  in  him  lies  to  bring  his 'own  heart,  and  the  hearts 
of  others,  under  the  supreme  influence  of  this  principle.    It  is  puMic'opin- 

.  ion,' which  in  the  long  run  govemft  the  ^orld ;  and  while  1  look  with,con6- 
dence  to  a  gradual  revolution  in  the  state  of  public  opinion  from  the  omnip- 
otence of  gospel  truth  working  its  silent  but  efieijtual  way  through  the 
families  of  mankind,  yet  1  wQl  not  deny  that  much  ma^r  be  done  to  acceler- 
ate the  advent  of  perpetual  and  universal  peace,  ^y  a  distinct  body^oF  men 
embarking  their  every  talent,  and  their  every  acquirement  in  the  proseco- 

"tion  of  this  as  a  distinct  bhjeot.  This  was  the  way  in  which,  a  few  years 
ago,  the  British  public  were  gained  dver  to  the  cause  of  Africa.    This  is 

'the  way  in  which  some  of  the  Other  prophecies  of  the  Bible  are  at' this  mo- 
'ment  hastening  to  their  accomplishment  {  and  it  is  in  this  way,  I  apprehend, 
that  the  prophecy  of  peace  may  be  indebted  for  it«  speedier  fulfilment  to  t^e 
agency  of  men  selecting  this  as  the  assigned  field  on  which  their  philab- 
tnropy  shall  expatiate.  Were  each  individual  member  of  sucl)  a  scheme  io 
prosecute  bis  own  walk,  and  coftie  forward  with  his  own  peculiar  contribn- 

'  tion,  the  fruit  of  the  united  labors  of  all  would  be  one  ot  the  finest  collec- 

'  tions  of  Christian  eloquence,  az^d  of  enlightened  morals,  and  of  sound  politi- 
cal philosophy,  that  ever  was  presented  to  the  world.  I  could  not  fasten  on 
another  cause  more  litted  to  call  forth  such  a  variety  o^  talent,  and  to  rally 

'  around  it  so  many  of  the  generoas  and  accomplished  sons  of  humanity,  and 
to  fjve  each  of  them  a  devotedness  and  a  power  far  beyond  whatever  conld 

/be  sent  into  the  hearts  of  enthosiaats  hj  the  mere  impulse  of  literary  am- 

*bition. 

Let  one  take  up  the  question  of  war  in  its  principle,  and  make  the  fall 
weight  of  his  moral  severity  rest  upon  it,  and  upon  all  its  abominatton^. 

'Let  another  take  up  the  question  of  war  in  its  consequences,  and  bring  his 
every  power  of  graphical  description  to  the  task  of  presenting  an'  nwak- 
enea  public  with  an  impressive  detail  of  its  cruelties  and  its  horrors,     liet 

**aiiother  neutralize' the -poetry  of  war,  and  dismantle  it  of  all  those  be witob- 
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ia^  6pl6fidor»  wlnoli  tho-  b«i4  'of  miefQulde^  goniva  •  hat  thrown-  wtt  it-  I|pt 
aaoftier  tench  the  world  fii  tnier,  and  moie  magwinimotts  path  to  vatioiMi: 
glofy  than  any  country  .«£  the  woiki  baa  yai  wktUodd'  in.  JUit;  aooibar  t€Uk> 
nith-  inrcpiotime  affgamimi  bow  the  Lkaiaiiaii  ctbMS  of- a.  nalioa  is  a|.  aaa^ 
With  the-GtoriBtifui  eibka  ofr  ila  buMbloBte  m  Imdtaii.  Lot  aaotliar  poor  Iho' 
lifjbt  of  modoni  apeoukiMin  inki  tkA  mj^teriM  of  trade,  and  pvoTo  thab  no%i 
auNBjclc  war  has  been  underlakan  for  aay  of  it»  ol^ta,  where  the  nulUooai 
and  the  miUioito  more  whieh  wwre  lavkibedioii  ibe  eaoee,  have  not  all  boMb 
ebeated  away  frun  oa  by  the  phaoteaa  of  aa  iaiaiciQairjr  iateneat.  Xbia  aiaj^ 
look  U>  mniiy  like  the-  Utopiiukionvof  ft  lomiiUuOaafcMJfMitioii ;  bot  I  aball  never • 
deapair  of  the  caueo  of  truth  addressed  to  a  Christian  publio,  when  the  clear 
light  of  principle  can  be  brought. taever^  one.oi'  its  positions,  and  when  its 
practical  and  conclusive  establishment  forms  one  of  the  most  distinct  of 
4^r«n's  propheo4«e  — ''lihat  men  shi^U.bec^t.  their  awoeds.  into,  plojtii^b^ 
abares,  and  theti;  spears  into  prunine-hooks  \  an4  that  nation  shall  not  U^^ 
sp  Bwurd agalitf tnatlui^^ neither  shali  tbeoy  \^J^.  w,^r  ^oy  i^ore. *' 


How  Good  cdxxs  jbrqh  M!^AR.—r  Everybody  moat  admit  that  good,  some 
timeaa  vast  deal,  di>e6  comip  from  war ;  bujkin  vamt^  cases,  if  not  in  oil,  it.  ia. 
by  processes,  and.  witk  incid/sf tal  eyiJs  so  deplomble  that  we  might  well 
dpuot  whethiT  the  cure  is  not  worse  tha^  th.e>  disesse'  The  sword,  ia  always, 
arudiQ,  if  ne^  a  suicidal  way  of  gaining  4172^ end;  and  its  inevitable  evilS) 
a^  so  vn^t,  and  iu  good  results  sp.  uweercain^  tb^t.  coiomon  sense  o#  weU  a^p 
OUT  peaceful  religion,  woi^d  dissuade  us  from  its  blii^d  and  terrible  arbitrat-i 
nyent.  God  may  safily^osct  it,  as  be  did  <Judas»  aijid  <}o/?b  the  devil,  in  ac?. 
epmplisbing  his  purpose,  juataa  be  can  p;copprJly  do  many  things  wbioh  are, 
not  permitted  tu  us,  and  which  we  eannoti  atteippt  without  great  peril  an)|« 
g|ailt.  Often  doua  he  overrule  the  wickedness  of  n^n  for  good ;  but  no  thanksi 
to  them  for  the  result^  ^  is.  war^  made  at  ti^mes  the  means  oj;  qccacio^  o^ 
YBBt,  permanent  good  ;  but  is  the  credit  fairly  due  in  any  case  to  war  ?  No 
more  than  the  incidental  benefits  of  a  conflagration  are  to  the  villains  thai 
set  fire  to  a  village  or  city  ;  nor  any  more  than  the  blessed  and  glorious  re- 
salts  of  the  Saviour's  cruei$xioa  are  to  the  bfisenesa  that  betra3'cd  him,  or 
to  the  guilt  of  our  first  parents  in  tendering  by  their  fall  such  a  process 
neoessary  fur  the*  salvation  ^i  oax  race. 

Let  us,  then,  thank  Go(i  for  the  good  results  that  cpm9  from  ^our  slave- 
nlongcrs'  rebellion,  without  stuUifying  ourselves  by  the  supposition  that  the 
<dedit  is  due  to  the  rebellion  Itself,  or  by  attempts,  unwortny  of  Chri^ians 
or  men  of  sense,  to  piKnre-that  this  domestic  conOiot,  fraught  with  snch  an- 
arer whelming  amouat  of  ^vila  c¥evy  way,  has  not  been,  and  will  i¥)t  oopt< 
tinue  to  be,  a  vu^t  and  lefirfujl  eurde,  a  pregnant  and  tprrible  oommentarjf 
OD  the  fjlly  of  reliance  on  the  sword  to  redress  and  rectify  social  wrona;s. 

In  saying  this  we  are  careful  to  distinguish  the  *'  sword  of  the  mugis- 
trate*'  from  thnt  of  the  rebels.  We  believe  in  one,  but  discard  and  de- 
nouaea  the  oth^rv  The  fovmer  Sa  quite  distinct  fsorn  the  latter ;  as  much  ao 
as  tho  justice  whieh  punishes* oriipe,  is  from  the  orime  itselt't  or  the  fire  oqsdip' 
naay  tiiat  cxtiajfuMhes  a  fire,  from  the  ineendiariea  who  attempted  the  eop-r 
flagration  of  a  city.  The  use  of  the  sword  in  thia  hand  of  lawful  authority- 
to  suppress  a  mob  or  a  rebellion,  is  sorely  not  to  be  confounded  with  its  asft. 
\^  tb«.(  laobor  tebeUion  to  gain  its  guilty  ends.  While  dearly  and  otterly* 
wrong  in  one  casB,  it  may  b«  right  t^  Ladispeosahle  in  the  other,  Tlie  us**. 
d  the  sword-  in  breaking  law  ia  not  the  same  moral  act  with  its  use  in  en<^ 
fiwoisi^  lit  w  against  ita  violators,  whether  few  or  many,  one  man  or  a  roillion.- 
H«r«  Ml  ocrfiiuoj|y  a  very  piipoihle  distioction ;  and  a«y  one  who  oannot  ##« 
it,  is  quite  incapable  of  understanding  the  subject. 
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pKovtGALiTT'  AND  EooKomr.  —  No  ooiif»lvtM«  eeonomj  «ta  do  nofe  thsa 
merely  nitigAte  the  enormous  prodigalities  inscpamble  from  war.  It  k 
quite  ifopoBBihle,  especiallj  in  such  times  as  these,  to  earry  on  militoj 
operations  so  vast,  vrithont  an  amount  of  expense  almost  inoredible;  bat  i«r 
find  now  and  then  some  luther  remarkable  proofs  of  economy  on  the  pari  of 
myvemroent  officinls.  The  PayroasteTwQenerars  resent  report  shows  di». 
Suvsements  excofdin^;  (480,000,000  the  last  year,  more  than  half  to  8(iO,OOD 
disbanded  TolonteerR  through  4^7  paymasters.  The  total  disbursed  in  four 
yearK.  from  July,  1861,  was  more  than  $1,029,000,000,  at  an  aveia^a 
expense  for  the  disbursement  of  only  OB»>sei»entb'  of  one  per  eent. 


Intkrcoursb  Nfcxssakt  to  Pxa^.  —  TsolatioTi,  conflict,  or  supposed 
antAKoniBm  of  interests,  or  all  combined  at  times,  have  been  nmong  the 
ehief  obstacles  to  peace  among  nations.  Rer.  H.  Stebblns,  San  Francisco^' 
Cal.,  says  with  as  much  truth  as  beauty  :  —  **  Human  society  was  made  for 
religion,  for  the  ends  and  aims  which  religion  suggests.  Whatever  pro- 
motes the  assiroihition  of  mankind,  whatever  brinji;s  nations  and  peoples  into 
oommunion,  thus  supplementing  each  other  in  the  completencFS  of  humanity, 
is  a  step  in  the  advancing  kingdom  of  God.  This  enrth  is  a  musical  instru- 
ment not  yet  fully  strung.  When  every  coast  shall  be  peopled,  every  moan- 
tain  barrier  overcome,  every  abyss  spanned,  and  the  peoples  of  the  earth 
shall  flow  together  as  in  prophetic  vision  to  the  mountain  of  the  Lord's 
house,  and  harmony  of  common  good  shall  persuade  the  lion  and  the  lamb ; 
when  laws  shall  be  greater  than  conflict,  and  order  than  violence ;  when 
manners  shall  enrobe  the  races  as  a  garment  of  beauty,  and  relif^ion  conserve 
society  as  virtue  conserves  the  soul,  —  then  this  earth  shall  give  its  sound 
in  harmony  with  the  infinite  intelligence,  and  the  providential  purpose  shall 
gleam  from  every  summit  as  the  beacon  lights  of  mankind." 


PRESIDENT'S   MESSAGE. 

This  document,  as  an  index  to  the  policy,  condition^  and  prospects  of  onr 
government,  has  been  very  naturally  received,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
with  unwonted  interest  and  even  anxiety.  It  is  in  most  respects  better  than 
onr  fears,  and  remarkably  free  from  objection  in  its  general  tone  and  spirit. 
Its  treatment  of  our  foreign  rplations,  the  ehief  topic  in  which  we  are 
specially  interested  as  peacemen,  is  at  once  frank,  decided,  and  conciliatory. 
We  give  an  abstract  of  the  points  with  which  our  cause  is  most  cod- 
ewned  :  — 

British  Treatvknt  or  us.  —  Our  domestic  contest,  now  happily  ended, 
Im»left  some  traces  in  our  relations  with  one  at  least  of  the  great  niaritima 
powers.  The  formal  aocordanee  of  belligerent  rights  to  the  insurgent  States 
was  unprecedented,  and  has  not  been  justified  by  the  issue.  But  in  tbe 
sTPtems  of  neutrality  pursued  by  the  powers  which  made  that  concession, 
there  was  a  marked  difiercnce.  The  materials  of  war  for  the  ineorKcnt 
States  were  furnished,  in  a  great  measure,  from  the  workshops  of  Great 
Britain  ;  and  British  ships,  manned  by  British  subjects,  and  prepared  for 
receiving  British  armaments,  sailed  from  the  ports  of  Great  Britain  to  make 
war  on  American  commerce,  under  the  shelter  of  a  oommission  from  the  in^ 
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■argent  States.  These  ships,  havinji;  onee  escaped  from  British  ports,  ever 
afterwards  entered  them  in  ever^  part  of  the  world  to  refit,  and  bo  to  renew 
their  depredations. 

OcR  Ovm  «9  AvBiTmara.  —  Tbe  eonsequeiMeB  of  this  eondbet  were  most 
^BB«trons  to  tb«  States-  then  in  rebellien,  inereasini^  their  desolation  and 
misery  bj  theprolenfcation  of  onr  civil  contest.    It  had,  moreover,  the. 
effiset,  Co  a  great  extent,  to  drive  the  American  fiag  from  the  sea,  end  trans- 
ftr  maoh  of  onr  shipping  and  onr  oonmerce  to  the  verj  power  whose  soh- 

6X8  had  created  the  necessity  for  sii«h  a  ehao^B.  These  events  tooic  plaoe 
OM  I  was  called  to  the  sdiiinititrstieii  of  tke  goTeroment.  The  sincere 
desire  for  peaoe  by  which  1  am  Animated,  led  me  to  approve  the  pniposal, 
already  made,  to  submit  the. questions  which  had  thus  arisen  between  tbe 
eoontries,  to  arbitration.  These  questions  are  of  such  moment  that  they 
nrast  have  commanded  the  attention  of  the  great  powers,  and  are  so  inter- 
woven with  the  peace  and  interests  of  every  one  of  them  se  to  have  insured 
an  impartial  decision,  i  regret  to  inform  you  that  Great  Britain  declined 
tbe  arbitrament,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  invited  us  to  the  formntion  of  a  . 
joint  commiision  to  settle  mutual  clHims  between  the  two  countriep,  from 
which  those  for  the  depredatttms  befttre  mentioned  should  be  excluded.  The 
proposition,  in  that  very  ansatisfaotery  form,  has  been  declined. 

The  United  States  did  not  present  the  subject  as  an  impeachment  of  the. 
I^kkI  faith  of  a  power  which  was  professing  the  most  friei^dly  dispositions, 
bnt  as  involving  questions  of  public  law«  of  which  the  settlement  is  essen- 
tial to  the  peace  of  aations ;  and,  though  pecuniary  reparation  to  their  in- 
jnred  eitisens  would  have  followed  incidentally  on  a  deci«ioa  against  Great 
iBritain,  such  compensation  was  not  their  primary  object.  They  Imd  a 
higher  motive,  and  it  was  in  the  interests  of  peace  and  justice  to  establish 
important  principles  of  internRtionnI  law.  The  ground  on  which  the  Brit- 
ish Minister  rests  his  justification  is,  substantially,  thnt  the  municipal  law 
of  a  nation,  and  the  domestic  interpretations  of  that  law,  are  the  meaanre 
of  its  duty  as  a  neutral ;  and  I  feel  Dound  to  dedsre  my  opinion,  before  yon 
and  before  the  world,  that  that  justifientiun  cannot  be  sustained  before  the  tri* 
bofial  of  nations.  At  the  same  time  1  do  not  advise  to  any  present  attempt 
nt  redress  1»y  acts  of  legislation. 

Oxm  HsannrrAtT  Toiler  or  NoK^iyTsapntnNoi.  —  From  the  moment  of 
the  establishment  of  our  free  Constitution,  the  civilised  world  has  been  con- 
vabad  by  revoldtions  in  tlie  interests  of  democracy  or  of  monarchy ;  bat 
through  all  those  revolutions  the  United  States  bnve  wisely  and  firmly  re- 
fused to  become  propngandists  oi  republicani  m.  It  is  the  only  government 
SQited  to  our  condition  :  but  we  have  never  sought  to  impose  it  on  others^ 
And  we  have  consistently  followed  the  advice  of  Washington  to  recommend 
it  only  by  the  careful  preservation  and  prudent  use  of  the  blrssing.  During 
ftH  the  intervening  period  tbe  policy  of  European  powers  and  of  the  United 
States  has,  on  the  whole,  been  bnrmonious.  Twice,  indeed,  rumors  of  the 
invasion  of  some  parts  of  America ,  in  tbe  interest  of  monarchy,  have  prevailed  ; 
Aiid  twice  my  predecessors  have  had  occasion  to  announce  the  views  of  this 
nation  in  respect  to  such  interference.  On  both  occasions  the  remonstrance 
of  the  United  States  was  respected,  from  a  deep  conviction,  on  the  part  of 
Earopean  governments,  that  tlie  system  of  non- interference  and  mutual  ab- 
ntinence  from  propagandism  was  the  true  rule  for  the  two  hemispheres. 
Since  those  times  we  have  advanced  in  wealth  and  power ;  but  we  retain 
tbe  same  purpose  to  leave  the  nati'^ns  of  Europe  to  choose  their  own  dynas- 
lies,  and  form  fhelr  own  systems  of  government. 

This  consistent  moderation  may  justly  demand  a  cornosponding  zDodei»- 
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tipn.    We  pbouM.  9^t^  it  99  a . great,  cnJamUj  to  OHrael^fw^  to.  ibe  «HU0e  oC« 
gpod  government,. ana  to.  the,, pence  of  the  world*  ehould  nny  European 
power  challenge  the  American  people,  ne  it  were,  to  the  defenuK  of  republL-, 
oanif^m  agitinst  foreijEn  interference.     We  CRnnot  foreaee,  and  arc  unwilling 
to  mnsider,  what  oppiVilonhieB' roij^ht  ijtasent  t1wnimivea>  v(4ifl(}'o6hi'hIna* 
tioiia  might  offir  to>  protect  oarBeW€«  against  dceigfisiilimi.'ftl  tivonr  OiHn  ot* 
gov^rnsMfnt.    Tb^»  UniOed  Statva  deeire  to  not  in  the  fiitum^tf  Ctyey  hare 
e^r  neted  hervtofiire ;  they  never  will  be  dmenr  from.  t(mt'Ot>lrrae  bnt  hy  the 
aggrrsaiun  of  £uropnB'  pau'ert :  and  werei^  on  tha  wladoni  and  juatiiH)  of' 
those  powera  to  reapcct  the  ajratem'of  n<Mi-int afferent  wNiirh  haa*  ao  loh^ 
been  aanctionod.  hy  time,  and  whiah^  bj  rts  goo<|;  teattlta;  haa  a|>ptOTtHi  ftaeif 
to  both  ouDtiocnta/' '  .         .    .  « 

Here  is  nn  interpretation  of  the  Monroe  Doctrioe  iix  whicb  we.  can  hcartllj. 
concur  as.  being  in  the  intereata  of  pGt^»,  At  fivat  we  felt  a.  atdvn^  av^draion' 
to  tbie  dtiotrine  aa  a  apeciea  of'  apatart  demoonitie  menaced  ot'  'd<efhft)ce  tcr 
European  powers ;  but,  viewed  aa  merely  Inaisting  that  t^e  people  on  thia 
continent  shall  be  left  free  to  decide  for  themselves  what  aimll  bo  the  form.- 
of  their  government,  and  who  shall  be  tbalr  rulera,  we  muat  regard  itenpirit 
and  bearings  aa  eminently  a  DM^aaore  of  peace.  Thua  vnderstood,  we  should 
rejoice  very  mnch  to  see  this  Monroe  Doctrine,  not  as  a  challenge  of  Ameri- 
can DemoTJicy  to  European  Monarchy,  but  as  the  inauguration  of  a  policy 
and  diplomacy  especially  dem^inded  on  this  eontincnt.  As  friends  oi  f^aoa, 
we  look  with  alarait  upon  any  efiort  to  intk*od«ce  honr  the  diploMaoy  of  tbo 
Old  World  with  ita  incessant  and  interminable  interference,  hi  one  form  or 
another,  with  the  internal  affiiira  of  governments.  Ours  is  the  true  policy^ 
the  only  just  or  sai'e  one ;  aod  God  forbid  that  any  other  ahould  ever  be 
tolerated  on  tliia  continent. 

Military  Expenses.  —  Navy.  —  While,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
present  year,  there  were  in  commission  530  vc'sscls  of  all  clat^ses  and  descrip- 
tions, armed  with' 3,000  guns  and  m  mned  by  51.000  men.  the  numW  of 
▼esseN  at  present  in  commission  is  117,  with  830  guns  and  12J28  men. 
By  thispr(»mpt  reduction  of  the  naval  f>reea»  the  ezpvnaes  of  tfav  (iuvcrmnent 
have  been  largely  diminished,  and  a  number  of  Teasels,  porOfinaed  for  noviil 
parpoaes  from  the  merchant  marine,  haYo  been  returned  to  the  peacefUl  pmr* 
auits  of  commerce. 

Army^  —  A  general  summary  is  given  of  the  military  campaigns  of  1864 
and  18t55,  and  the  operations  of  the  War  Department  detailed,  with  an  esti- 
mate of  the  appropriations  that  will  be  required  for  military  purposes  in 
the  fiscal  year  commencing  the  SOth  day  of  June,  1806  The  national  mili- 
tary force  on  the  Ist  of  May,  18G5,  numbered  1,000,516  men.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  reduce  the  military  establishment  to  a  peace  footing,  comprehend- 
ing 50,000  troops  of  all  arms,  orgnnized  so  as  to  admit  of  an  enlargement 
by  filling  up  the  ninks  to  82,600,  if  the  circumstances  of  the  country  should 
require  an  augmentation  of  the  army.  The  Yolunteer  fonre  .hi\a  already 
been  reduced  by  the  discharge  from  service  of  over  800,000,  and  the  Dep»irt- 
ment  is  proceeding  rapidly  in  the  work  of  further  reduction.  The  war  esti* 
mates  arc  reduced  from  $516,240,131  to  $33,814,401,  which  amount,  in  the 
opiniim  of  the  Department,  is  adequate  for  a  peace  establishment.  The 
measures  of  retrenchment  in  each  bureau  and  branch  of  tho  service  Ciibibit 
a  diligent  economy  worthy  of  cummendatiou.** 


Here  18  ocrtainlj  an  Riuatoaii^n  ^f  par  ponceful  policy  mkI  lMCl>>t»  wotthj 
of  all  ndmirntiun.  One  of  our  worek  fear*  from  the  riee  of  our  relwUion 
W&8,  that  it  wDuld  make  u«  inteoBely  bcTricoqe;,  amllfoii  to  vuoh  a  ohiwn(^  in 
our  habits  as  would  seiiouslj-  p^tl  our  Itbertiee  x  hut  the  resolt  is  showing 
how  little  ground  wo  had  for  such  fears,  and  how  spontaneoufilj  both  our 
pe  >plo  and  our  Government  return  in  roost  respects  to  the  old  order  of  things. 
In  Europe,  not  excepting  fitigland  herself,  it  has  been  exceedingly  diffiini It  to 
secure  the  didbandment  of  trbopir  raised  on  an/  piea.of  nooMSiitjr ;  bni'  here 
we  sec  nearly  a  million  of  loyal  t1roop»  sent  back  in  a  few  months  to  the 
pursuits  of  peace,  all  not  only  without  mutiny  or  complaint,  but  with  csiger 
delight,  and  the  military  expenses  reduced  more  than  1,000  per  cent.  Oen. 
Grant,  at  the  command  of  the  Government,  is  still  pushing  on  the  work  of 
reduction  to  Ibc  fiuthest  point  deemed  safe,  and  with  the  hearty  Approval 
of  ercrybrtdy  except  those  viimpires  of  the  body  politic,  greedy  contractors , 
and  lazy  officials.  All  this  tells  well  for  our  peaceful  habits,  and  ehowB  bow 
little  other  nations  have  to  fear  from  any  fuilitary  habits  created  during 
Ibe  rebel! ioQ* 

Pensions.  —  Here  is  one  of  the  legacies  bequeathed  by  war.  **  The 
lamen table  events  of  the  last  f»)ur  ye<ir0;  have-  swelled  the  records  ol  the 
Pension  Bureau  to  an  unprecedenteti  extent.'  Dn  the  30th  d'^y  of  .June  Vast, 
the  tot»il  num1>er  of  peXU>iancTS  was  .85,9^0,  requiring  for  th'.-ir  nnnu»i  pay, 
excluHive  of  expenses,  tW  sum  ol'  )|8,023,4'45.  The  uumbcr  of  applicatrons 
thac  have  l)een  aUo<ve4  sinee  thnc  date  will  req^iirc  a  largo  increase  oi:  ibis 
aoooutit  for  ifm  next  fisoal  year.*'  ^aeh claims  have  a  lon;^  tail ;  thoM**  from 
our  Revolutionary  Wav,  which  elosedMore  than  ei-^hty  years  ago,  nut  hfting  full 
discharged  even  now;  njidat  this  rate  the  pensions  Iroax  thi<i  reWUiun  will 
reach  t<i  the  middle  of  the  next  century,,  and  probably  exceedui  ttmea  the 
entire  expcni>es  of  our  Uencral  Government  thirty* five  years  ago. 

On  two  points  we  regret,  though  not  disappointed,  to  find  the  President's 
reconmendatifina  so  uwoh  at  varianee  with  our  own  views  —  our  militia 
system,  and  the  employment  of  our  nnvy  abroad  as  a  display  of  our  power. 
ThcFo  hereditary  follies^  however,  it  will  take  a  long  time  to  euxe. 

National  Finances.  —  From  the  Treasury  Department  we  gather  theee.^ 
results:  —October  1,  1365,  the  public  debt  amounted  to  $2,»0H .549.^7. 
During  the  fiscal  year,  ending  June  30, 1^^65,  it  hsd  inercHsed  $1)41.902,- 
537,  and  on  the  first  quarter  of  tiie  present  year  $138,77^,01)7,  making  an 
increase  of  $1,080,075,634  in  fifteen  inontl)s.  or  a  little  more  thnn  72  fjiil- 
lions  a  month,  nearly  two  millions  and  a  half  every  day!  Such  \a  the 
prodigality  of  war  ,  and  yet  we  have  heard  patriotic  financiers  talk  of  our 
growing  rich  all  thfi  time,  wonderfully  prosperous,  because  forrtooth  wo 
could  liorrow  ineanwiitlo-a  thcmsnad  niillione  in  a  yoiir  to  he  repaid  wlien 
tbc  millennium,  comes  I  All  tiiisv  too,  not  half  the  peeuniary  lusa  oocusiuoed 
by  the  rebellion,  for  the  rebels  suiTcred  more  than  we  did. 

1  he  finances  of  wnr  are  a  study  alike  for  the  patriot  and  the  reformer.^ 
Wo  cati  liardly  go  axnias ;  bat  take  the  figures  lor  I8G4-5,  receipts  and  ex-' 
peoees :  — 

Balaooe in  Xk«Hiary  Jaly  1 ,  laM. $1>6,739,905  t^ 

Bcceipti  irom  loans $86^ ,8Sdv499  17 

do,  do.      ..., ' 0a7,aGl,»4J4l  G8-      * 

l,47«,2dl,74e  85 
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.    Eeoeiptfl ftvrni euBtoiM ..«..    84,99!i,960  60 

.    BeeeipU  from  lands 996,553  31 

BeoelpU  from  direct  tnx 1»900,5'73  03 

Reoeipts  (h>m  hitemal  revenne 309,464,^215  25 

Reoapts  from  niaoelUDflOiiSflOvreei. . .    92,978,984  47 

. r—       329,567,886  66 

<r  1.898,532,533  24 
ExpeDses  meanwhilo  to  pay  the  pab« 

Hodebt 607,361,^168 

FortheuWil««rvioe    44,765,958  12 

For  pens icmR  and  Indians 14 ,258,575  38 

For  tlie  War  Department. .  .a 1,031 ,323,360  79 

For  the  Nary  Department 122,5f.7,776  12 

For  intei^  on  pnbUo  debt 77,397,7i2  60 

1,290,312,982  41 

$1,887,674,224  09 
Here  is  a  total  for  a  single  year  of  nearly  Sl,900.000,|iK)0.  and  of  little 

lesB  than  $1,300,000,000  actually  spent  in  supporting  the  gofernroent,  nnd 

enppres>«ing  the  rebellion  ;  an  average  of  more  than  three  millions  and  a 

baif  every  day  during  the  year ! 
For  the  current  fiscal  year,  here  are  some  of  the  figures  for  the  first  qaar- 

tcr :  — 

Toredeemthe  debt $138,409,163  35 

For  the  civil  service 10,571 ,460  99 

For  pensions  and  Indians 6,024,241  86 

For  the  War  Department 165,369,237  32 

For  the  Navy  Department 16,520,669  81 

For  interest  on  the  public  debt 36,173,481  50 

$373,068,264 

For  the  other  three  quarters  the  expenses  are  estimated  to  be  — 

For  the  civil  service . .   $32,094 ,052  38 

For  pensions  and  Indians 12,250,790  94 

For  the  War  Department 307,788,750  57 

For  the  Navy  Department 30,000,000  00 

For  interest  on  public  debt 96,81 3 ,868  75 

$484,853,462 

Totalfor  this  very  year $857,931,716 

For  the  next  year,  1866-7,  we  may  surely  calculate  on  a  very  large  re- 
daction.   Here  are  the  estimates  :  — 

For  the  civil  service $42,165,509  47 

For  pensions  and  Indians 17,609,640  23 

For  the  War  Department 39,017,416  18 

For  the  Navy  Department 43,982,457  50 

For  the  interest  on  public  debt  .«. .      141,542,068  50 

$284,117,181  88 

Thus  in  two  years  after  the  rebellion,  our  expenses  are  to  be  reduced  only 

to  $284,000,000  a  year !  —  more  than  twenty  times  as  much  as  they  were  ' 
durisg  the  administration  of  John  Quincy  Adams  some  thirty-five  years  ago  ! 
hot  is  this  all ;  but  the  above  facts  and  figures  will  suffice  to  show  what 
war  now  costs.  We  commend  the  subject  to  those  who  think  for  them- 
fielvcs.  These  financial  results  none  can  gainsay ;  and  the  only  question  of 
practical  value  in  the  case  is,  how  shall  tbey  be  averted  in  the  future  ?  Is 
there  no  remedy  or  relief?  Did  Christianity,  afler  a  trial  of  1800  years, 
promise  among  natjqns  reputedly  Christian,  nothing  better  than  this? 
Must  such  a  state  of  things  continue  ?    If  not,  how  is  it  to  be  changed  7 
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Social  Ain>  Moral  Rxsults  or  tbe  Bsbklliok.  —  TheM  rMults  are  deyel^ 
ofiiimr  themwlves  in  many -ways  alV  over  tbe  land.  We  0ee  them  at  the 
Korth  as  well  as  the  South,  not  only  where  the  oonfliot  raged  in  Mood^ed, 
plunder  and  devastation,  bat  where  the  people  thought  themselves  safe  from 
all  danger,  and  were  in  fact  safe  from  its  ordinary  forms  of  violence  and 
CAiirage.  Its  moral  virus,  injected  into  the  public  mind,  is  working  its 
l^itimate  malign  results  everywhere  in  murders,  robberies  and  garrotings. 
irhere  they  were  littlo  known  before,  and  largely  increased  where  they  used 
to  occnr  only  in  few  cases.  Even  in  places  like  Boston  and  vimnity,  where 
meh  crimes  were  seldom  known  befbre,  they  have  become  so  common  that  per- 
■ons  are  boldly  garroted  in  some  of  the  most  frequented  streets  early  in  the 
evening,'  if  not  in  open  day,  insomnch  that  the  courts  deem  it  necessary 
lor  tbe  public  safety  to  punish  offenders  with  more  than  tenfold  severity.  On 
these  points  oar  journals  have  teemed  of  late  with  startling  fnots ;  and  it 
win  be  long  be/ore  this  gangrene  is  worked  out  of  the  community.  These 
evils,  in  their  present  increase  and  a^^^^ravntion,  are  clearly  traceable  to  the 
rebellion  as  one  of  its  legitimate,  most  deplorable  results.  We  shall  record 
some  specimens  as  soon  as  we  can. 


RsLiaious  Results  of  the  Rbbbllion.  — There  has  been  so  much  said  qnite 
ai  random  about  the  good  eflects  of  the  late  struggle  for  the  rescue  of  our 
government  from  tho  grasp  of  rebellion,  that  the  time  must  come  ore  long 
to  ascertain  the  real  facts  touching  this  aspect  of  the  case.  We  have  no 
space  at  present  to  do  this  in  detail ;  and  we  just  allude  to  it  now  for  the 
purpose  of  calling  attention  to  it,  and  in  tho  hope  that  persons  of  more 
leisure  than  we  have,  will  collect  the  facts,  and  lay  them  before  the  public. 
We  sec  that  the  Bnptjsts  in  New  Hampshire  report  a  startling  decrease  of  their 
number  in  that  State  from  what  it  was  twenty-five  years  ago  ;  and  tho  last 
official  statement  of  the  regular  Methodists  throughout  our  country  gives, 
their  increase  during  the  last  year  as  less  than  1.000  in  a  membership  of 
nearly  a  million  !  A  very  sorry  report  for  a  body  of  Christians  so  large,  so 
sifolous,  and  usually  growing  more  rapidly  than  any  other  one  in  the  land. 
They  have  been  wont,  we  believe,  to  increase  faster  than  our  population  ; 
■ad  that  has  averaged  for  the  last  seventy  years  from  thirty  to  thirty-five 
per  eent.  every  ten  rears.  At  this  rate  the  Methodists  would  have  gained  last 
year,  not  some  900,  but  full  10,000.  We  doubt  whether  other  denomina- 
tions, taking  the  whole  country,  North  and  South,  into  the  account,  will  b^ 
fpond  to  have  done  better ;  but  if  not,  what  must  have  been  tbe  effect  of  the 
ynt  npon  tlie  interests  of  religion  even  in  the  loyal  States?  A  decrease  in 
prosperity  below  ordinary  times  of  nine  hundred  per  cent. !  As  to  rebeldom , 
what  has  become  of  religion  there?  Collect  its  statistics  :  and  what  would 
be  the  result  for  the  kst  five  years  ?  Its  churches,  its  Sahbath.schools,  its 
leligioas  periodicals,  its  revivals  ef  rel^ion,its  theological  seminaries^  ite. 


oolIeReS' Mid  aeadomiesb  Itsentovpriens  o^  GhrieUaa  ban«votei>ce(  —  wfatrv 
or  how  liave  thej  bean  all  tbisAtifn^?  .  Isit  j^owiblo  C^r.a  whole  gen^n^m* 
to  r/^«ii7  thQ  geaesfil  wveok  a^d:  riHa  ? 


.  Haw  Prize- MoN«T  M  snwrnvst  won*  -^  Th^-l)ajF8  and  inlets,  so  nnmeTOviik 
iUon;5  the  Si)uthern  ctmst,  made  it  vprj  difficult  to  blDckmlc  rff^'Ctually  anj 
Southern  p  )rt,  'Ais  could  be  dpqe  only  by.  ehuttipg  up  its  linrhor.  and 
thuR  excluding  all,  or  noarlyall  blockade- riinners.  But  this  w«)uld  cut  off  the 
hope  of  prhics.  Adtnlnit  Dnpont,  while  blookadirv^  Cbni'lewtoii,  **  kept  hi» 
ahipe,"  we  are  told«  *^  outside  the  hcwr,**  thas  frWine  bluck^e-ruRm^vM  piet^'« 
oasy  ingress  and  egreas,  **  and  thcupeby  made  $$80»00<)."  President  f/ipoolA. 
nndfiBiaindijtJg  thiseamephiyed  at  the  country's  expense,  *'  issued  an  iinpera^ 
tive  order  to  move  bis  ships  tnstWe.  and  thus  seal  the  hnrhnr  aj^ninst  bhickade-' 
niirnino;.  Dupont  disobeyed.**  II©  was  too  greedy  of  prize-money  b»  do  his 
duty  t4)  bia  ooui»try,  and  another  eommander  was  put  in  hiii  plnoe.  IXihl^remi, 
who  succeeded  bim,  '*  moved  hh  ahipa,"  a«  Dupont  s/wu'd  have  done ;  *^aii4i 
blockade-running  wns  so  completely  destroyed  tlialDaiil^rrren's  prize-momT. 
amounts  to  only  a  little  more  than  $0,000."  A  loss  to  the  lilockadc-rs  or 
more  than  half  h  million  of  dollars,  by  honestly  scrvin'x  his  country  as  the 
President  bade  him  d.).  Certainly  here  is  a  sore  tcinpt.ttion  to  nvnrioe-; 
and  such  cases,  a  hundred-fold  more  than  the  puMic  will  ever  knt)w,  were 
Btrei*ed  thickly  alonor  the  whole  course  of  the  war.  We  trust  th-.it  some 
of  them  will  yet  be  dragged  into  the  light,  and  if  they  are,  the  public  will 
bo  startled  at  the  (acta. 


OUR  PRESEOT  DISPUTE  WITH  ENGLAND. 

Wb  have  much  reason  for  gratulatlon  that  our  rebellion  has  directly  €»• 
tailed  upon  us  only  one  serious  dispute  with  any  forei;;n  power.  It  is  with 
Greait  Britain  in  the  matter  of  the  pirate  Alabama  ;  a  case  briefly  and 
lajrly  ^stated  by  the  London  Herald  of  Peace,  in  its  comments  on  the  latoei 
Qorrespondcnce  on  the  subject  between  the  two  governments :  — 

»•  This  correspondence  rel.itcs  to  the  claims  which  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment makes  against  our  own  for  reparation  and  indemnification  on  ao* 
oount  of  depredations  committed  on  Amerii^in  commerce  by  cruisers  butt! 
and  equipped  in  Britiah  p  >rtB  during  the  latcfivil  war.  It  hae c.  cited  grefti 
attention,  not  only  in  this  country,  but  throughout  J^urope,  inasmuch  ae  it. 
involves  questions  of  international  law  of  the  gravest  character,  \t\  which  all 
States,  and  especially  uU  maritime  States,  are  deeply  interested. 

The  points  raised  by  Mr.  Adams  are  mainly  two.  The  Hrst  is,  whether 
Knglftnd  wa«  in  the  right  in  reoognising  the  belligereniy  <df  the  S  »utheni 
States  so  early  as  she  did.  The  second  is,  wlietber  £n^l<uvl  fiiith fully  ful-. 
filled  her  duties  as  a  neutral,  as  respects  those  ships  whic:i  went  Jbrtii'from 
our  ports  to  prey  on  American  commerce.  Mr.  Adams  maintiiins  the  nega^ 
tire,  and  Earl  Russell  the  affirmative  on  both  these  p<iintB.  Itapp^-arsto  ue, 
we  own,  alter  readiag  the  wliole  correspondeDco  wiQh  Ihe  utnioat  oiro,  tbttt|. 
in  reg^ird  to  the  former,  Mr.  Adams  fiiJUs  in  bU  abvaok,  and  in  rogard  tu  the. 
lattrr,  Earl  Russell  fails  in  his  defence.     . 

But  the  question  now  rises  —  What  is  to  be  done?  There  is  the  dispute. 
No  reflecti  ig  man  cm  «ou»n  that  it  is  full  of  peril  to  the  pacific  relations  of 
the  two  ooantriei*    How  it  k  t*:  be  aottied  ?    f  here  is  vne  method  ao  ob«-- 

s 


-'to  every  mind.  Let  the  nmttor  b^  MBfenr^  tu  «rl»itMiioti.  VV^eU,  !&  -ceeiM 
'tifaafe,  6o  lar  buck  as  October,  18(^8,  the  QevermDent  ef  the  Unfted  Htotes 
■ignifiGd  tMfir  Teadinees  td  refer  the  malter  to>  '^^mi^  Jhrm  nf  arbittatwn,' 
•it  w  with  more  wntm  thati  we  eim  deftcribe  we:fire'OU)i)^d  to  add,  thattMB 
fffopeeal  has  been  peremptovily 'Mooted* 'by  larl  -Rcmscli.    Hie  reasotie  aye 

•Vfen  in  the  fotlowHig  fMngnyhJi  hh  aloaing  dfppsvtob  i  -^  *  Ber  Mnjeety^ 

-^evcrniiK  nt^ere  the  sole  'gmKiianif  orf  <thenr  e^n  benor.  .  They  cannot  ad- 
mit that  they  have  acted  vrith  bacf-fiiith  in  mafntefning  ^e  neutralkythey 

•i^toftflsed.    The  law  dfioevaof  ,lbe  Crowd  inisBt  iba  lieM  to  bo  better  inter- 

f-eters  uf  a  British  statute  than  any  foreign  Ooyerniuent  can  pretend  to  be. 
er  Majesty's  Government  must  theretbre  decline  either  to  make  reparation 
'Vti/A  compensattion  iOr  the  captutcb  imide  by  the  Alabama,  or  to  refer  the 
^•quesCion  to  ai^y  foreign  IState.'  ' 

This  reasoning,  if  sueh. it  may  ba loalled^  appeuB  to  .aa  ufctvriy  antenable. 

.It  priK^eeds  on  that  old  and  fi|l8a.  idea  of  honor  vhjpb  bas  been  banisbe4 

firoui  the  sphere  of  private  morality,  as  though  it  were  something  distinct 

"*firbm  right:    It  is  the  duellist  notion  of  honor.     Cannot  our  statesmen  see 

'^tbat  in  public  as  in  private  meYality  nothing  can  be  dh^bonorabie  that  is 

•>«ight?    And  what  possible  wi^  la  ^Ibeve  ^  itookking  wiiioii  -of  two  partins 

jditiering  from  each  other  14  jugbt,  except  .l>y  the judgo^ont  of  some  third  and 

imimrtiul  authority  ?    Du^s  ao^  man  who  goes  to  a  court  of  law^  if  honestly 

"believing  his  own  side  to  be  right,  feel  himself  dishonored  by  tliat  act? 

'The  qucKtion  irf  not  at  aU  as  to  "whethet  the  Brrtrsh  (3la\'erTrmcnt  acted  v^itb 

'. ^Mditti tb.    Onthatpoint  tba  aoi pleat  ttoiioeeaiona •  ha«e  ^been  made  before- 

faabd  t)y  Mr.  Adams  and  Mr.  Seward.    But  we  all  know  that  it  is..pot«ible 

to  fail  tn  fulfiUiog  our  ^b^^ticuos^  from,  other  causey  than  bad  &ith  or  bad 

intentions.'' 

The  Herald,  in  a  snbstqiTfeirtiasaC),'  teys'it  is  a***' matter  of  endless  regret 

4bat  Lord  Romc)),  by  his  peremptory  reftiserl  of  arbicmttan  when  prop^jed 

-bj  the  Amerioan  GoreBnmeDtv  haa  ahiat  the  only  daor*  of  eeoape  from-4he 

difficulty  in  which  we  are  involved.    And  the  reason  he  has  assigned  for  the 

refusal  is  worse  than  the  refilsal  itself.     *  We  are  the  only  judges  of  our 

bwn  honor,*  he  says.    "No*^,!!  feVery  'State  against  wlu'ch  a  sister  State 

■lakes  complaint,  has  a  tight  to  «ay  in  Tcpiy  to  rfH  Temonstrance,  *  No,  we 

wili  neither  .grant  youtedraaa^no^'aBbmitthe  matter  in^Uspute  to-thejodg* 

XD^t  of  an  io^partial  tribunal,  ior.  ipi[e  atand  on  our  jiimor,'  it  is.  quite  clem' 

that  the  sword  mubt  always  remain  the  only  umpire-between  nations.    There 

*  ia  no  nation  on  the  face  of  th'e'earth'tbaii  has  so  much  to  apprehend  from 

''leaving  tbeqoeation  t»  tb  'tfao'duty-of  neutrals  where  he*  hais  ^placed  ft,'fl8 

.  JSo^land  haa.    No  na^ion^in  Idie  world  ^baa  ao  ttuiob  at  haxaMi  a^  we  lifiv«. 

,\l  la  eatimated  that  England  ha9  Mw^ya  afloat  on  the  aea  property  to. the 

▼alue  of  from  £1UU,0UU,000  to  £120,000,000.    She  has,  moreover,  10,000,- 

'000  people,  in  the  year|  to  feed  upon  food  brc^iight  from  foreign  countries. 

-And  most  truly  and  ibrdWy  bite  'It  'be^  said  by  Mr.  Adams :  — •'  If  it  be 

opiieafiiictly  aatobliqbedas  ^^iapc4plo«<rf  th^ipternartkma)  aode,  tbata^newtral 

Power  is  the  BoJk)jodgQ>Q£th'did^{raeio .which  it  baa  dune  its  duty,  under/a 

oode  of  its  own  making,ifor  the  prevention  of  i^oas  and  flagrant  outru^e^, 

Initiated  in  its  own  ports  by  the  agents  of  one  belligerent  lu  co-opefaxion 

with  numbers'of  itb  oi;?n  subJecta/aaLdb^fpdtftited'upon  the'Ct>mm'6r(}e  of  thi9 

other  on  the  high  seas ;  if  it  be  conned  that  the  neutral  upon  reclamation 

'made  for  the  injoyiefttlma  don^  ^'4he  fefofon  of  tfae^niAni^est  iaeffioaey  of 

dta  means  of  repression,  whtehitbaaat  all  times  tlie  power  to  improve  at 

<wiU,  ean  deliberately' fle^inet(y¥0Spoii4  ti)  tny  aueh  appeal,  fall  back  npon 

^^be  little  thal»  Itbaatottmi&lrtiedtMfaii  exouae,  and  thencl^forward  claim, 'with 
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jostioe,  to  be  releMod  .fron  tbe  iaevitabte  coiiaeq«ieDooi  that  most  ensue  Uom 

its  iDHCtion,  then  it  jnust  eurelj  follow  that  tbe  oaly  competition  between 
neutral  Powers  hereafter  will  be,  not  which  shall  do  the  most,  but  whioh 
shall  do  the  least,  to  fulfil  its  obligations  of  interdicliun  of  the  industry  and 
enterprise  of  its  people  in  promoting  the  conflicts  ttiat  take  place  between 
btilUgttrents  on  the  ocean.'  And  with  such  an  enormous  commerce  alwaji 
at  sea  as  we  bave^  and  so  large  a  portion  of  population,  dependent  for  food 
upon  ftireign  imports,  who  has  so  much  right  to  dread  such  a  lax  interpreter 
tion  of  the  duty  of  centrals  as. we  have? '' 

We  cannot  believe  that  England  will  persist  in  declining  the  perfectly  fiiir 
and  honorable  mode  we  have  proposed  for  the  settlement  of  this  whole  dispute. 
It  would  be  a  burning  shame  for  two  such  nations  to  plunge  into  war  about 
sucti  a  controversy  as  this  ;  and  we  rest  in  the  full  confidence  that  the  British 
Government  will  either  assent  to  our  offer  of  arbitiatlon,  or  propose  some 
other  peaceful  method  of  adjustment.  We  trust  wo  are  too  near  the  milleo- 
nium  for  England  and  America,  the  chief  representatives  of  Protestant  Ctins- 
Uanity ,  and  leaders  in  the  great  enterprises  of  Christian  benevolence  and  refoim 
the  world  over,  to  act  the  part  of  civilused  savages  by  going  to  war  for  the 
settlement  of  any  disputes  likely  to  rise  between  us.  There  are  donbl* 
.  less  some  mad-caps  in  each  country  that  would  gloat,  just  as  the  devil  would, 
over  such  a  conflict ;  but  thanks  to  the  God  of  Peace  for  so  general  u  prev- 
alence of  peaceful,  Christian  sentiments  among  u«  as  to  defeat  the  aims  of 
such  war- spirits. 

With  these  views,  we  much  regret  to  find  Lord  Clarendon,  the  successor 
of  Earl  Russell  as  Foreign  Secretary,  closing  apparently  the  whole  discus- 
sion of  these  piratical  depredations  from  England  upon  our  commerce,  in  tbe 
following  way  :  —  **  It  is  neverthelesB  my  duty,  in  closing  this  eorrespond- 
ence,  to  observe  that  no  armed  vessel  departed  during  the  war  from  a 
British  port  to  cruise  against  the  commerce  of  the  United  States,  aud  to 
maintain  that  throughout  all  the  difficulties  of  the  civil  war  by  which  t^ 
United  States  have  lately  been  distracted,  but  in  the  termination  of  whieh 
no  nation  rejoices  more  cordially  than  Great  Britain,  the  British  Govenn 
ment  have  steadily  and  honestly  discharged  all  the  duties  incumbent  on  thea 
as  a  neutral  Power,  and  have  never  deviated  from  the  obligations  imposed 
on  them  by  international  law.*'  Every  one  of  these  posUions  is  regarded hj 
our  people  and  our  government  as  notoriously  untrue;  and  the  question  now 
JB  whether  the  points  thus  in  issue  shall  be  referred  to  the  decibion  of  ii»- 
partial  arbiters  mutually  chosen.  This  we  proposed  long  ago  ;  but  Englandi 
under  excuses  that  seem  to  us  quite  onsatisfiurtory,  still  persists  in  refusing. 
We  trust  that  neither  party  will  ever  be  so  insane  as  to  think  of  going  to 
war  about  the  matter ;  but  our  people  nerer  will  be,  nor  ever  ought  to  bs 
satisfied  with  the  position  now  taken  by  the  British  Government. 

Denss  Population. — The  island  of  Jersey  has  an  area  of  leas  than  70 
square  miles,  Guernsey  of  about  50  square  miles.  Neither  inland  is  maan- 
iacturing  or  mineral;  yet  the  p<>pulation  of  the  former  in  1801  was  55,t|]^» 
in  the  latter  29,850,  being  at  the  rate  of  over  800  per  square  mile  for  Jurecf  t 
and  600  for  Guernsey.  The  average  population  of  Great  Britain  is  andtf 
280  per  sqaare  mile,  m  Belgium  it  is  440,  in  Holland  280. 
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Thx  Jamaica  Mabhachu.  —  When  we  fiist  beard  of  tbeee,  we  eoald  not' 
lor  a  momeot  doabt  thai  Briiuh  justioe  and  bumaDitj  would  in  due  time 
treat  tbem  with  the  disavowal  and  reprobation  tbe/  so  riohly  deserve,  and 
would  bring  the  aQtboritiee  in  Jamaica  to  a  atritst  account  f'gr  such  horrid 
outrages  perpetrated  bj  them  in  the  name  of  law.  We  are  not  disap- 
pointed ;  and,  since  reading  the  grand  demonstration  in  Exeter  HoU,  Deo. 
12(h,  its  noble  resolutions  and  speeches  applauded  throughout  to  the  echo, 
we  breathe  freer.  England's  herself  again,  and  her  good  name,  though 
mdlj  tarnished  for  a  time,  will  yet  oome  out  of  the  trial  fair  and  bright  as 
ever.  Had  it  been  otherwise,  we  should  have  deemed  it  a  deplorable  calam- 
ity to  the  world.  It  is  true,  none  of  her  titled  nobility  were  in  Exeter 
Hall ;  but  her  truest  and  highest  nobility,  the  men  who  create  and  control 
the  public  opinion  that  ultimately  dictates  to  Parliament  and  the  throne, 
were  there  in  full  force.  The  leeult,  we  doubt  not,  will  profe  the  deeisiva 
superiority  of  moial  power  over  brute  fiirce  in  dealing  with  the  wrongs  and 
^  evils  of  society. 

Tnx  Fkanoo-Mixxcan  Imbsoouo.  —  The  President,  in  his  Message  at  tbe 
opening  of  Congress,  represented  our  foreign  relations  as  all  friendly  ;  but  he 
lauat  have  said  this  with  a  full  understanding  of  the  dangers  to  which  Napo* 
loon*s  interference  with  Mexico  is  exposing  us  to  collision  with  France. 
Public  sentiment  here  is  not  likely  to  remain  quiet  under  a  long  ooatina- 
aiice  of  such  an  insult  and  menace  to  demoeratie  government,  and,  unless 
Kapoleon  ehanges  bis  policy,  wiU  probably  lead  to  diplomatic  difficulties 
with  France  ;  but  we  &el  quite  confident  that  the  matter  will  be  adjusted 
by  diplomacy,  and  never  reach  an  aotual  appeal  to  the  sword.  It  may  dis^ 
turb,  if  not  suspend  for  a  time,  our  friendly  relations  ;  but  farther  than  this 
the  ''sober  seoond-thougbts *'  of  the  people  will  not  let  our  war-dema- 
gogues go,  and  a  **  masterly  inactivity  "  on  one  side,  if  not  on  both,  will 
doubtless  suffice  to  insure  in  time  a  Su  better  desision  tbaa  eould  ever  he 
expected  from  the  sword. 


I  or  TBS  Moiraoi  Docranra.  —  This  doctrine,  as  a  measure  of  peaoe- 

fiil  pKCautiuQ,  we  have  always  rsgarded  with  fkvor ;  but  we  are  well  awaie 
of  its  liability  to  perversion,  and  are  sorry  to  see  it  just  now  nsed  by  unwise, 
if  Dot  unprincipled  men  aa  a  Watchword  to  rouse  tlie  dog^  of  war  from  the 
lair  to  which  they  have  latelv  gone  to  rest.  Against  such  an  abuse  of  the 
doctrine  all  good  men  should  earnestly  protest ;  and  we  are  glad  to  lind  so 
maay  aad  so  iaflneutial  joonials  frowning  on  the  quixotio  idea  of  a  cruaade 
^ua  in  fiivor  of  popular  government  on  this  eontinenl.  It  would  bo  a  folly 
lit  only  for  a  madhouse ;  and  we  shall  bo  sadly  ^lisappointed  if  many  of 
even  our  most  reckless  politicians  shall  be  found  ready  to  echo  the  watoh- 
word  of  the  first  Fren^  Revolution,  •'  War  to  the  throne,  and  peaoe  to  ^e 
sottagei "  Soeh  a  battle-cfy  may  star  the  Msions  of  the  rabble ;  but  all 
thooghtfol  sun  will  remember  how  it  ended,  after  more  than  twenty  years 
of  geneml  war,  after  the  s^orifloe  of  more  tban  te«  mUlion  lives,  and  the 
aocumulatiun  of  nearly  ten  thouauMl  millions  of  debt,  in  crushing  deaosepqr 
aU  over  Europe. 


M  StfcmMihJiet'hii  of -the  .Sefeel  ^States.  {Feb. 

-     'BrESiVAW«it:*^Vft'9te  at  ^Mttio  low  to  describe  Itlfiiti  tsmcX  iQorcment. 

.  Jt  i<i  not  l0og.  aiiKe  we  first  .heard  of  it,  And  'now  it  «oiiyes  before 
tbo  world  very  like  Mioerva  full-armed  from  tbo  heftfl  ol'iJupiicr.  We^d 
'Bupfxise  for  a  time  it  must  be  a  sort  of  Iriub  Don  Quixote  started  oq  his 
Rozinrtritc,  dV  a  second  Peter  tbe  Hermit  preiiching  to  afl  Irishmen  tlic  world 
-over  a  eiiuaWle  for  the  tmictte  of  tbeir  €reen  Isle  frtmi  British  rule.    Such  is 

.-iheir.RVOvv.ed  oljeeti ;  >aod  for  itnacoomplisbment,  tbey  iitkeiiypt  to  set  trp  in 
this  friendly  country  tbe  entire  mibchinevy  of  «a  kisii  Kcpiii)4ic<M  the  miMiel 

'  of  our  own,  to  be  transplanted  to  Ireland,  and  put  in  operation  tbere«#U 
vitbout  asking  l^ave  of  tier  Majesty,  the  Queenof  England.     So  to  these 

-jenfclHisiastsit  would  •seem  to  be  already  a  grand  and  f^orious  reality;   lor 

-ithey 'hav^adqpted  a.  fintii'Of  gftvefrntnent,  iiumed  a  eottt»tito'ticm,.aitd  elected 

..th.eir  r^lers,,<^  Senate,  ]lQp]«esentatiVeB,and.aa£xceucive,aii  tbrev  thoea^ttd 
miles  o^',  nnd  without  the  sliglvtestpros^^ect  of  being  able  jto  reaqh  Jceiaod 

*  with  this  democratic  engine  lor  'its  political  regeneration.  A  wilder,  more 
«4JtOptailefch0ttre"'trn8  nyverbt-oached,  and  so  clearly  a  piece  of  poTitiod  non- 
oMoseiaDd  ihumbug^y^  that  ear'  goveratnent  iseem&  to  W'e  tti'lren  nu  nutite 
:  ^f  it  wl)9^cver^  i»  is  »M/i  to  Imve  ooUeeted  ahvwiyi  Mmi^l^^S^fim  foutm 
'  its  dupes  for  the  personal  benefit,  we  suppose,  of  its  leaders.  .        ...... 

If  there  be  anything  really  serious  in  this  movement,  we  should  deem  our 

government  intxcuhable  for  not  putting  its  foot. upon  it  at  once.     We  all 

o&dorsed  Mr.  Sutniier's  complaint  > against '-Englaticf  fair  alho^ng  'our 'tebela 

,  to  make  hei?  tbe  bfi^  of  Abeir>n4vaLuileK»tioaB  agamt  •or •gov^rnmont ;  atid 

equally  wrong  would  it  be  for  us  to  let  Irish  enieuiiesi^  (he  Bi'itisb  ixovern* 

ment  here  to  plot  or  abet  rebellion  in  Ireland.     **  It  is  a. poor  rule  that  wunt 

•  urork'both  wrtys ;  **  ttnd  Ve  mtist  either  <5case  to  complain  of  British  colluHion 
-.witbour  Sotithera  vebels,  or  frown  in  earnest  crpon  this-  bold,  impudent  tfv 
,  tempt  of  irishmen  in  Amerlsa  ta  hatch  or  nurfe«  .rdtotiien  in  Jxeland.     in 

any  view  of  the  case  we  marvel  that  our  journals  take  so  much  ^tice  of  a 
'  ffi6vc!neht  that  cunte  excused  only  on  the  ground  of  its  C)eing  too  ridiculoMS 

to  Work  Anyseriotw  mis'chi'ef.  They  talk  about  it  d^y  after  day  just  as  if  it 
-.weBO  an  earnest,  dbopeftil  realfty,  vatber  tlian  «ere -moonshine.  If  the  "en* 
,  tircj  prfss  bore  had  treivted  it  wi&b  tbei  Qoncemp(uoae.negieot  that'it^so  wiell 

deserved,  we  doubt  w^bether  we  should  ^ver  -have  he«rd  of  tbi».wild,  vi«ioiH 

ary  (^cbeme  of  an' Irish  Republic.  Everybody  knows,  tb.e  leaders  especialh^, 
'*thrat  it  mast  all  end  in  smoke,  and  benefit  only  the  few  who  contrive  lh> 
ogrow^riab  or  BOtoriooBonttie  hard  earnings x)f' their  da|)e6.'    .        • 


RcoONBTBDOTioii  Off  TUB  iRbAbl  St:^S3  -^  Ifl  a  aii:ject  aoarodyitoiieiied  by 
'^OBifiS  yei ;  bat  .we  hav^  all  along  had  a  etcon^  tmpreflBton,  Ahst  it  wiU^  in  Ub 
..manitold  diffiouUieaand  hazards,  strikingly  show. the-siitcidal folly  of  atteaMS- 
• .  iogi  to.«e  tikvd  ri^utea  by  anapp^  (o  the  e  w^ord.  .We  fprant  that  our  reb^la  took 
t^Kbe.reQpoilBibilitj^  of  making.this  appeal^  and  thus  eompelledourg  -  eraiii«ot| 
< in  the  discharge  of  its  weH^efineddutiea,  to  use  **'tbe«word  of  tbe.]BagU- 
oArate  V  in  ex80u,ting  itelawBii^iost  those  whoviolatoithciBt;  buttbe.wWI« 
vABeiJs>  nevariheiess^  a. sad  and  i^ful  comiaeotary.op  the  fiiJiy.of •  velying 
'« vOix  mere  br ate.  (bras  to  decide  a  .question  of  rif|;b  t.  If .  Boob  ds  .to  vbe  the  r^ile 
iheDeefter«  and  4^1ie  esperieaoe  of  our.  four,  years  of  demostic  oenfUet  wo^a.  ^ 
i^itf  Q^aue  at .  the.mte.  titf  three  oc  fiour  faillionsxif  .dollars  .a-^dAy^  and  •  two  ^ar 
..tbiae  biuiUred  thouwaad  Uvea  a.^iear  on  biuth  sidea,  faow.luag  wodld  aiafaar 
flpa«ty  U^  wUUog.or!able,t9.bQ%rjit  I  llere.  is  the  pmatinal  imia  ketsrcien  Uie 
t>ilvar'«y6.tenL>.aiid..tIui  |^eei^)nstefa,;, and.eiKry.ona  can  judga  fin  bimnrif 
^«yoliii«'bert« i..  ,.v   ..v.- -. '.-  ■  . 
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THE    AMERICAN    PEACE    SOCIETY, 

ORGANIZED,   MAT,   1828. 
• 

Its  object,  as  stated  in  its  Constitution,  is  **  to  illustrate  the  inconsistency 
of  war  with  Christianity,  to  show  its  baleful  influence  on  aU  the  great 
interests  of  mankind,  and  devise  inciins  for  securing  universal  and  perma- 
nent peace."  For  this  purpose  it  seeks  to  form  a  public  opinion  in  favor  of 
superseding  war  by  rational,  peaceful  expedients  more  effectual  for  the  great 
ends  of  international  security  and  justice,  such  as  Occasional  Reference, 
Stipulated  Arbitration,  and  a  Congress  of  Nations.  These  expedients,  iden- 
tical in  principle  with  the  system  of  laws  and  courts  provided  by  every 
government  for  its  own  subjects,  we  would  have  extended,  with  suitable  modi- 
fications, to  the  bVotherhood  of  nations,  for  the  settlement  of  their 
disputes  in  essentially  the  same  way  that  individuals  and  minor  communities 
do  theirs  The  Society  prints  and  circulates  pamphlets,  tracts  and  volumes, 
holds  public  meetings,  and  maintains  correspondence  with  the  friends  of 
peace  in  other  countries,  watches  against  the  approach  of  national  hostili- 
ties,  i^nd  strive^  to  prevent  them  by  timely  remonstrance.  It  endeavors, 
also,  to  enlist  in  this  cauKo  the  Christian  pulpit,  the  entire  periodical  press, 
and  all  seminaries  of  learning,  as  the  chief  engines  for  creating  or  control- 
ling public  opinion  ;  and  by  such  means  it  hopes  in  time  to  induce  govern- 
ments to  exchange  their  present  war-system  for  peaceful.  Christian  methods 
of  settling  their  difficulties.  It  invites  the  co-operation  of  all  who  are 
willing  to  aid  in  thus  promoting  peace  on  earth  and  good-will  among  men. 


Funds.  —  In  carrying  on  these  operations  as  they  should  be,  there  will 
be  needed,  at  least  for  a  time,  quite  as  largo  an  amount  as  in  the  fiible 
Society.  Besides  an  office  and  a  Tcriodical  as  its  organ,  the  Society  ought 
to  establish  in  all  great  centres  of  business  depositories  of  peace  publications, 
and  employ  in  every  State  one  or  more  lecturing  agents  to  keep  the  subject 
constantly  before  the  whole  community,  but  more  especially  to  bring  it  before 
ecclesiastical  bodies,  seminaries  of  learning*,  and  the  State  and  national 
governments. 


Sources  of  Incoxe. — Besides  collections,  donations,  legacies,  and  tho 
sale  of  publicatiors,  there  are  Life-Directorships,  $50;  Life-MembershipSy 
$20 ;  Annual  Membership,  $2 ;  to  all  whi.h  the  society's  periodical  is  sent 
without  charge,  and  for  a  year,  also,  to  every  donor  of  $1,  or  more,  and  to 
every  pastor  who  preaches  on  the  subject  and  takes  up  a  collection. 


Advocate  of  Peace.  —  Devoted  to  the  Peace  Question  in  its  manifold 
l)eaxings,  and  containing  discussions  of  principles,  and  measures  connected 
with  the  peace  movement,  statistics,  anecdotes  and  illustrations  from  history, 
biographical  sketches  of  distinguished  friends,  reviews  of  books  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  general  facts  respecting  the  progress  of  the  cause  through  tho 
world.  1^  Monthly,  or  a  double  number  once  in  two  months,  making  a 
volume  in  two  years ;  $1 .00,  or  ten  cents  a  number.  To  auxiliary  societies, 
or  clubs  of  not  less  than  ten,  30  per  cent,  discount. 
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And  he  shall  judge  among  the  nations,  and  shall  rebi 
inanj  people ;  and  they  shall  beat  their  swords  into  ploi^ 
hluirea,  and  their  spears  into  pruning-hooks :  nation  shall  i 
lift  up  sword  against  nation,  neither  shall  they  learn  war  i 
moro. — Isaiah  ii.  4. 

For  unto  us  a  child  is  bom,  unto  us  a  son  is  given,  and  i 
government  shall  be  upon  his  shoulder;  and  his  name  shall 
called  Wonderful,  Counsellor,  The  mighty  God,  The  eyerli 
in\r  Father,  The  Prince  of  Peace.  Of  the  increase  of  1 
government  and  peace  there  shall  he  no  end,  *  *  * — Isak 
ix.  6.  7. 

Tliey  shall  not  hurt  nor  destroy  in  all  my  holy  mountii 
for  the  earth  shall  be  full  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord| 
the  waters  cover  the  sea, — Isaiah  xi.  9. 

Rejoice  greatly,  0  daughter  of  Zion ;  Shout,  0  daughter 
Jerii^em :  behold,  thy  King  cometh  unto  thee :  he  is  ji| 
^nd  having  salvation ;  lowly,  and  riding  upon  an  ass,  and  uf 
ft  colt  the  foal  of  an  ass.  And  I  will  cut  off  the  chariot  fc 
Ephraim,  and  the  horse  from  Jerusalem,  and  the  battle-bi 
shall  be  cut  off:  and  he  shall  speak  peace  unto  the  heathi 
and  his  dominion  shall  he  from  sea  even  to  sea,  and  from 
river  even  to  the  ends  of  the  earth. — Zech,  iz.  9.  10. 


p. 


And  he  opened  his  mouth,  and  taught  them,  Baying, . . . 
Hessed  are  the  meek:  for  they  shall  inherit  the  earth.... 

Ressed  are  the  merciful  :  for  they  shall   obtain  mercy 

Ressed  are  the  peace-makers :  for  they  shall  be  called  the 
[dren  of  God.  ...Ye  have  heard  that  it  was  said  by  them  ' 

old  time,  Thou  shalt  not  kill ;  and  whosoever  shall  kill  ^ 

ill  be  in  danger  of  the  judgment :  but  I  say  unto  you,  That 
ver  is  angry  with  his  brother  without  a  cause,  shall  bo 
I  danger  of  the  judgment :  and  whosoever  shall  say  to  his  • 

lother,  Baca,  shall  be  in  danger  of  the  council :  but  whoso- 
per  shall  say,  Thou  fool,  shall  be  in  danger  of  hell  fire.  ' 
[kerefore,  if  thou  bring  thy  gift  to  the  altar,  and  there  llih, 

Eiemberest  that  thy  brother  hath  aught  against  thee,  leave  ■**/ 

re  thy  gift  before  the  altar,  and   go  thy  way ;   first  be  **^ 

^nciled  to  thy  brother,  and  then  come  and  offer  thy  gift. . . .  .^^^^ 

h  have  heard  that  it  hath  been  said.  An  eye  for  an  eye,  and  and 

tooth  for  a  tooth.     But  I  say  unto  you,  that  ye  resist  not  «re, 

^  :  but  whosoever  shall  smite  thee  on  thy  right  cheek,  turn  "*' » 

him  the  other  also — Ye  have  heard  that  it  hath  been  said, 
ion  shalt  love  thy  neighbor,  and  hate  thine  enemy  :  but  I  nj^ 

f  unto  you.  Love  your  enemies,  bless  them  that  curse  you,  a  to 

)  good  to  them  that  hate  you,  and  pray  for  them  which  w»l 

spitefully  use  you  and  persecute  you ;  that  ye  may  be  the  ^^  ?*, 

ildren  of  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven  :  for  he  makcth  ^ 

h  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  and  on  the  good,  and  sendeth  rain  and 

k  the  just  and  on  the  unjust.     For  if  ye  love  them  which  av^ 

kve  you,  what  reward  have  ye  ?  do  not  even  the  publicans  ^^7 » 

He  same  ? . .  .Therefore  all  things  whatsoever  ye  would  that  ., 

ten  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them  :  for  this  is  the  ^y^ 

kw  and  the  prophets.     (Matt.  v.  2,  5,  7,  9,  21  to  24,  38,  39,  ust^ 

S  to  46 ;  vii.  12.     See,  also,  Luke  vi.  27  to  36.)  »«Ott 

Then  came  Peter  to  him,  and  said,  Lord,  how  oft  shall  my  .jj 

i^Bther  sin  against  me,  and  I  forgive  him  ?  till  seven  times  ?  ^ . 

i  (3)  heb 
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Jesus  saith  unto  him,  I  say  not  onto  thee,  Until  seven 
but,  Until  seventy  times  seven.     (Matt,  zviii.  21,  22.) 

Then  one  of  them,  which  was  a  lawyer,  asked  him  a 
tiouy  tempting  him,  and  saying.  Master,  which  is  the  gra 
commandment  in  the  law  ?  Jesus  said  unto  him.  Thou  sha 
love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  tl 
soul,  and  with  all  thy  mind.  This  is  the  first  and  great 
mandment.  And  the  second  is  like  unto  it.  Thou  shalt  loi 
thy  neighbor  as  thyself.  On  these  two  commandments 
all  the  law  and  the  prophets.     (Matt.  xzii.  35  to  40.) 

And,  behold,  one  of  them  which  were  with  Jesus  stretchc 
out  his  hand,  and  drew  his  sword,  and  struck  a  servant  of 
high  priest,  and  smote  off  his  ear.    Then  said  Jesus  uni 
him,  Put  up  again  thy  sword  into  his  place  :  for  all  they  t^ 
take  the  sword  shall  perish  with  the  sword.     (Matt. 
51,  52.) 

And  when  ye  stand  praying,  forgive,  if  ye  have  augi 
against  any ;  that  your  Father  also  which  is  in  heaven 
forgive  you  your  trespasses.  But  if  ye  do  not  forgive,  neit 
will  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven  forgive  your  trespasse 
(Mark  xi.  25,  26.) 

And  when  his  disciples,  James  and  John,  saw  this.  th< 
said.  Lord,  wilt  thou  that  we  command  fire  to  come  down  £ro 
heaven,  and  consume  them,  even  as  Elias  did  ?  But 
turned,  and  rebuked  them,  and  said.  Ye  know  not  what  mi 
ner  of  spirit  ye  are  of.  For  the  Son  of  man  is  not  come 
destroy  men's  lives,  but  to  save  them.  And  they  went  to  i 
other  village.     (Luke  ix.  54  to  56.) 

A  new  commandment  I  give  unto  you,  That  ye  love  o 
another  :  as  I  have  loved  you,  that  ye  also  love  one  anothe 
By  this  shall  all  men  know  that  ye  are  my  disciples,  if 
have  love  one  to  another.     (John  xiii.  34,  35.) 

Jesus  answered.  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world :  it  i 
kingdom  were  of  this  world,  then  would  my  servants  fif^ 
that  I  should  not  be  delivered  to  the  Jews^t  but  new  is 
kingdom  not  from  hence.     (John  xviii.  36.) 


5 


And  they  stoned  Stephen,  calling  upon  God^  and  saying, 
liord  Jeens,  receive  txj  spirit  I  And  he  kneeled  down,  and 
bied  with  a  loud  roice.  Lord,  lay  not  this  sin  to  their  charge  ! 
Ud  when  he  had  said  this,  he  fell  asleep.    (Acts  yii.  69, 60.) 


And  when  they  were  come  to  the  place  which  is  called 
Jalvary,  there  they  crucified  him,  and  the  malefkctors ;  one 
B  the  right  hand  and  the  other  on  the  left.     Then  said  i 

lesus,  Father,  forgive  them ;  for  they  know  not  what  they  L^ 

Id.    (Luke  zxiii.  33,  34.)  P« 


^ ath, 

afty 

Let  love  be  without  dissimulation.    Abhor  that  which  is  eks, 
ivil;  cleave  to  that  which  is  good.     Bt  kindly  affectioned 
fae  to  another  with  brotherly  love ;  in  honor  preferring  one 
Bother.... Becompense  to  no  man  evil  for  evil.    Provide 

liings  honest  in  the  sight  of  all  men.    If  it  be  possible,  as  (i^! 
Bach  as  lieth  in  you,  live  peaceably  with  all  men.    Dearly 

leloved,  avenge  not  yourselves ;  but  rather  give  place  unto  ^  a 

Itath :  for  it  is  written,  Yengeance  u.  mine ;  I  will  repay,  ^^^ 

■ith  the  Lord.    Therefore  if  thine  enemy  hunger,  feed  him ;  I 

f  he  thirst,  give  him  drink :  for  in  so  doing  thou  shalt  heap  ^  \% 

Nttls  of  fire  on  his  head.    Be  not  overcome  of  evil,  but  luch^ 

pvereome  evil  with  good.    (Rom.  zii.  9, 10, 17  to  21.)  P>«t 

Owe  no  man  anything,  but  to  love  one  another:  for  he  ^^ 

hat  loveth  another  hath  fulfilled  the  kw.     For  this.  Thou  ^^ 
halt  not  commit  adultery,  Thou  shalt  not  kill,  Thou  shalt 

nt  steal,  Thou  shalt  not  bear  false  witness,  Thou  shalt  not  the 

tovet  j  and  if  there  he  uxj  other  commandment,  it  is  briefly  ^^^^ 
lomprehended  in  this  saying,  namely,  Thou  shalt  love  thy 

leighbor  as  thyself.    Love  worketh  no  ill  to  his  neighbor :  \^^^ 

krafore  love  ti  the  fulfilling  of  the  kw.    (Rom.  xiii.  8  to  10 .)  rith 

For  the  kingdom  of  God  is  not  meat  and  drink;   but  m; 

belt 
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righteousnees,  and  peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost.  F«^ 
he  that  in  these  things  serveth  Christ,  is  acceptable  to  6^ 
and  approved  of  men .  Let  ns  therefore  follow  ajfter  the  thtiigp 
which  make  for  peace,  and  things  wherewith  one  may  edi^ 
another.    (Rom.  xiv.  17  to  l9.) 

Though  I  speak  with  the  tongues  of  men  and  of  angek^ 
and  have  not  charity,  I  am  become  as  sounding  brass,  orik 
tinkling  cymbal. . .  .Charity  suffereth  long,  and  is  kind ;  charity 
envieth  not  ]  charity  ra^Lnteth  not  itself,  is  not  puffed  up ; ... 
And  now  abideth  faith,  hope,  charity,  these  three ;  but  th 
greatest  of  these  w  charity.     (1  Cor.  xiii.  1,  4,  13.) 

For  all  the  law  is  fulfilled  in  one  word,  evsn  in  this,  Tho« 
shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself.  But  if  ye  bite  and  devofl^ 
one  another,  take  heed  that  ye  be  not  consumed  one  of  another^ 
This  I  say  then,  walk  in  the  Spirit,  and  ye  shall  not  iuM 
the  lust  of  the  flesh.  ...Now  the  works  of  the  flesh  are  mani 
fest;  which  are  these;  *  *  *  *  hatred,  varianef 
emulations,  wrath,  strife,  seditions,  heresies,  envyings,  mxA 
ders,  drunkenness,  revellings,  and  such  like :  of  the  wbicb  { 
tell  you  before,  as  I  have  also  told  yon  in  time  past,  that  the] 
which  do  such  things  shall  not  inherit  the  kingdom  of  G^oi 
But  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  love,  joy,  peace,  long-suflerinf 
gentleness,  goodness,  faith.     (Gal.  v.  14  to  16,  19  to  22.) 

And  let  us  not  be  weary  in  well  doing :  for  in  duo  i 
we  shall  reap,  if  we  faint  not.     As  we  have  therefore  opp 
tunity,  let  us  do  good  unto  all  men,  especially  unto  them  ^ 
are  of  the  household  of  faith.     (Gal.  vi.  9,  10.) 

I,  therefore,  the  prisoner  of  the  Lord,  beseech  you  that  j«| 
walk  worthy  of  the  vocation  wherewith  ye  are  called,  withi 
lowliness  and  meekness,  with  long-suffering,  forbearing 
another  in  love ;  endeavoring  to  keep  the  unity  of  the  Spiii 

in  the  bond  of  peace Be  ye  angry,  and  sin  not )  let  nottb 

sun  go  down  upon  your  wrath:  ...And  grieve  not  theho^ 
Spirit  of  God,  whereby  ye  are  sealed  unto  the  day  of  redemp 
tion.  Let  all  bitterness,  and  wrath,  and  anger,  and  clamoiri 
and  evil-speaking,  be  put  away  from  you,  with  all  malice :  tal 


le  ye  kind  oiie  to  anoiher,  tender4kei(ftedy  forgiving  om 
mother,  even  as  Otoi  for  Christ's  sake  hath  forgiven  jou. 
PBph.  iv.  1  to  3, 26,  30  to  32.) 

Bui  BOW  ye  idso  put  off  all  these;  anger,  wradi,  maiioe,  >  " 

ilasphemy,  filthy  communioation  o«t  of  your  mouth.  ...Pat  f4^ 

n  therefore,  as  the  elect  of  God,  holy  and  beloved,  bowels  of 
percies,  kindness,  humbleness  of  mind,  meekness,  long- 
pifiesing ;  forbearing  one  another,  and  forgiving  one  another, 
if  any  man  have  a  quarrel  against  any  :  even  as  Christ  forgave 
fpo,  80  also  do  ye.  And  above  all  these  things  put  on  oharity, 
ihiek  is  the  bond  of  per&ctness.    (Col.  iii.  8, 12  to  14.) 

But  as  touching  brotheily  love,  ye  need  not  that  I  write 
|pio  yo«i :  for  ye  yoonelves  sdre  taught  of  Qod  to  love  one 
mother.     (1  These,  iv.  9.)  ^^ 

Now  we  exhort  you,  brethren,  warn  them  that  are  unruly,  ' 

mnfoft  the  feeble-minded,  suppert  the  weak,  be  patient  ^ks, 

iswaid  all  mm.  See  that  none  render  evil  for  evil  unto  any 
Kimm  ;  bat  ever  follow  that,  .which  is  good^  both  among  your-  ^>^^ 

lives  and  to  aUiiMii.    (1  Then.  v.  U,  15.)  ^ 

»  And  tlie  servant  of  the  Lord  must  not  strive;  but  be  .^o^ '. 

I^itle  unto  all  mm,  apt  to  teach,  patient,  in  meekness 
istmcting  those  that  oppose  themselves ;  if  God  pecadven^  ^  ft 

■re  will  give  them  repentance  to  the  acknowkdging  of  the  ^^ 

pnth.    (2  Tim.  ii.  24,  25.)  i^ 

.  Wherefore,  my  beloved  brethren,  let  eveiy  man  be  swift  an  ii 

a  hear,  slow,  to  speak,  slow  to  wrath :  ftor  the  wiath  of  such' 

lan  worketh  not  the  righteousness  of  God.     ( Jas.  i.  19,  20.)  '?^^ 

Who  ii  a  wise  man  and  endued  with  knowledge  among  you?  ^^ 

^  him  show  out  of  ;&  good  conveisation  his  works  with  meek-  *^^j . 

|SBB  of  wisdom.  But  if  ye  have  bitter  envying  and  strife  in 
Imr  hearts,  nlory  not ;  and  lie  not  against  the  truth.    This  ,  the 

Mom  desoendeih  not  from  above,  but  {»  earthly,  sensual,  ^f^ 

isviliah.    For  where  envying  and  strife  u,  there  is  confusion  ^^ 

U  every  evil  work.    But  the  wisdom  that  is  from  above  is  but 

bt  pure,  then  peaceable,  gentle,  and  easy  to  be  entreated)  with 

lil  of  mercy  and  good  fruits,  widiout  partiality,  and  without  |^. » 
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bypoerisy.    And  i^  fhiit  of  righieoiuniieflB  k  sown  in  ] 
of  tbem  that  make  peace.    (Jas.  iii.  13  to  18.) 

From  whence  came  wars  and  fightings  among  yoa  1  cm 
ik^  not  henee^  wen  of  yonr  Insta  that  war  in  your  membenl 
Ye  lust,  and  haye  not ;  ye  kill,  and  desire  to  haye,  and  cuai 
obtain  :  ye  fight  and  war,  yet  ye  have  not,  because  ye  ask  nol 
(Jas.  iy.  1,  2.) 

Finally,  be  ye  all  of  one  mind,  haying  compassion  one  4 
another ;  loye  as  brethren,  he  pitiful,  he .  courteous :  not  leai 
dering  eyil  for  eyil,  or  railing  for  railing;  but  contndj 
wise  blessing;  knowing  that  ye  are  thereunto  called,  thai  ji 
should  inherit  a  blessing.     (1  Peter,  iii.  8,  9.)  I 

And  aboye  all' things  haye  feryent  charity  among  yoa 
selyes ;  for  charity  shall  coyer  the  multitude  of  sins.  (1  PeM 
iy.  8.)  I 

In  this  the  children  ot  God  are  manifest,  and  the 
of  the  deyil :  whoeoeyer  doeth  not  righteousness,  is  not  < 
Ood,  neither  he  that  loyeth  not  his  brother.    For  this  is  ( 
message  that  ye  heard  from  the  beginning,  that  we  should  ] 
one  another.    Not  as  Cain,  who  was  of  that  wicked  one,  i 
slew  his  brother.    And  wherefore  slew  he  him  ? 
his  own  works  were  eyil,  and  his  brother's  righteoua. 
not,  my  brethren,  if  the  world  hate  you.    We  know  that  i 
haye  passed  from  death  unto  life,  because  we   loye 
brethren,     fie  that  loyeth  not  hu  brother,  abideth  in  dead 
WhoBoeyer  hateth  his  brother  is  a  murderer  :  and  ye  knd 
that  no  murderer  hath  eternal  lib  abidii^  in  him.     (1  Jok^ 
iii.  10  to  15.) 

Ka  man  say,  I  loye  God,  and  hateth  his  brother,  he  is( 
liar:  for  he  that  toyeth  not  his  brother  whom  he  hatli  sei^ 
how  can  ho  loye  God  whom  he  hath  not  seen  ?  And  0 
commandment  haye  we  from  him,  That  he  who  loyoth  6d 
loye  his  brother  also.     (1  John,  iy.  20,  21.) 

Finally,  brethren,  fiurewell.  Be  perfect,  be  of  good  eofl 
fort,  be  of  one  mind,  liye  in  peace ;  and  the  God  of  loye  ui 
peace  shall  be  with  you.    (2  Oor.  ziii.  11.) 
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WAR  A  FAILURE. 

Wa  all  know  wbal  is  meant  by  failare.  If  a  xasMi  iatent  on  wealth, 
honor  or  power,  doee  not  gain  his  objeot,'  he  iavaid  to  fail ;  and  80  aftj 
ijiatitution,  custom  or  expedient  that  does  not  seoare  the  ends  it  seeks, 
is  regarded  as  a  failare. 

Apply  this  test  to  the  caatom  of  war.  It  hus  prevailed  from  tin* 
immemorial  over  all  the  earth ;  and  what  is  the  result  of  this  long  and 
world*wide  experience?  Does  it  prove  war  to  be  a  saecess  of  a  failure, 
a  virtae  or  a  crime,  a  blessing  or  a  curse  7  It  most  be  one  or  the  other ; 
and  which  is  it  ? 

Look  at  another  aspect  of  the  subjeot.  War  professes  to  act  as  a 
jodffe  between  nations,  an  arbiter  of  th^ir  dispu^s.  Has  it  succeeded 
in  £i8  office  7  Has  it  either  prevanted  oontroyersies,  or  settled  them  to 
mutual  satisfaction  ?  It  claims,  also,  to  be  a  system  of  internatiotial 
j.astioe  and  security.  Has  it  been  so  in  fact?  Is  it  so  now?  Oaa  ti^ 
ever  be?  What  moans  does  it  provide  or  propose  for  securing  such' 
mdal  It  has  no  laws  to  prescribe  what  js  right,  no  court  to  interpret 
and  apply  such  laws,  nor  any  executive  armed  with  authority  and 
power  to  carry  its  decisions  into  effect.  The  war-system  has  not,  nev^ 
had,  nor  ever  can  have»  a  single  reliable  element  of  justice  or  safety ; 
and  if  it  secures  either,  it  must  be  a  matter  of  mere  chance. 

Such  inihe  verdict  of  common  sense  and  of  all  history.  Look  the 
world  over  in  all  past  ages ;  itnd  when  has  war  proved  itself  a  reliable 
arbiter  between  Nations,  a  sure  criterion  of  right  and  wrong,  a  trust- 
worthy vindicator  of  right  and  avenger  af  wrong?  It  surely  has  been 
tried  long  enough  to  test  the  question  of  its  fitness  for  these  ends ;  but 
after  an  experience  of  more  than  5,000  years,  do  nations  now  rely  with 
any  dbnfidence,  on  war  for  these  purposes?  They  may  seem  to  do  so; 
but  do  they  in  fact?  Ne ;  after  fighting  long  enough  to  cool  their 
passiQUs,  and  restore  reason  somewti^  to  its  throne,  tbejj  just  sh6iitk% 
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the  sword,  and  then  betake  themselves  to  those  ratioDal,  peaceful  expe- 
dients which  might  have  been  used  before  the  fight  much  better  than 
afteiTit.  They  seldom  attempt  a  Q^^tiei^^Q^  u^^^l  ^^^7  h&ve  proved  by 
bitter  experience  that  they  never'dan  satisfactorily  decide  the  dispute 
by  mutual  butchery.  As  a  matter  of  right,  or  of  satisfaction  to  both 
parties,  you  can  hardly  find  in  all  history  a  case  where  war  did  not 
prtive  a  failure. 

JLp  suc^  respects  kB  these,  ih^  dostom  of  war  Inuit  airways  fail  in  die 
future  jufit  as  H  has  in  the' past.  There  thaybe  great  improvements 
in  the  art  of  war  to  make  it  more  destructive,  but  none  whatever  to 
render  it  a  better  system  of  justice  between  nations,  or  a  surer  guar- 
antee of  their  safety  or  their  rights.  In  these  respects  it  must  forever 
remain  an  utter  failure^ :  Two  savages,  afme|4with  cifles  and  revolvers, 
would  be  no  more  likely  in  a  death-struggle  to  decide  aright  a  dispute 
between  themselves,  than  if  they  .were  to  fight  with  arrows  and  toma- 
hawks. A  duel,  with  whatever  weapons  fought,  oan  never  be  any  cri- 
terion of  right.  The  skill  of  the  oombatants  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  merits  of  the  case.  A  figM  betpreen  i^o  'savage  tribes  with  clubs 
and  stones,  would  be  as  likely  to  insure  justice  in  the  result,  as  a  war 
of  ten  or  twenty  yearsC  duration  between  the  foremost  nations  on  the 
globe;  with  all  the  mod^n  improvements  in  the  art  of  war,  and  with 
the  utmost  resources  of  their  skill,  science,  and  wealth  exhausted  in  the 
contest.  N9  improvement  in  the  tactics  or  the  enginery  of  war  can 
change  its  nature,  bat  will  always  leave' it  t6  the  end  of  time  the  same 
blind,  brutal  arbiter  of  taational  disputes  that  it  has  ever  been.  As  a 
test  of  rig^t,  an  Indian  canoe  is  as  good  as  an  iron-clad  ship-of-war 
that  costs  now  five  million  dollars.  Any  nation  that  should  rely  fi>r  jus- 
tice on  such  means,  would  prove  themselves  either  fools  or  madmen. 

As  a  matter  of  eoonomy,  too,  the  wa^-syst^m  has  been  a  most  signal 
fiiilure.  The  world  never  daW  such  a '  pie<^e  of  enormous,  well-nigh 
boundless  extravagance  and  waste.  In  order  to  settle  disputes  between 
nations,  and  guard  their  respective  rights  and*  interests  against  each 
pther'd  cupidity,  ambition,  and  injustice,  Chr^endom  is  now  spend- 
ing in  a  time  of  peace  more 'than  would  be  requisite  to  maintain  ciTil 
government  at  home,  give  evift-y  child  a  conlmon  education,  and  support 
till  the  institutions  of  religioa,  and  all  the  enterprises  of  benevolence. 
In  merely  preparing  fbr  future  wars,  and  paying  the  interest  on  debts 
inearth  in  past  wars,  the  nations  of  Earope^  alone  are  now  speiiding 
every  year  nearly  one  thousand*  milliofl  dollars,  and  employing  in 
peace  fbur  or  five  million  men,  all  in  the  fbll  vigor  of t^afihood, 
and  not  a  few  of  them  highly  distinguished  by  their  talents^  and  eminent 
culture.  What  a  waste  of  money  awd  moral  power ;  Sufficient,  if  wise- 
ly used,  to  evangelize  the  whole  earth,  and'turn  it  at  length  into  a  second 
paradise  !  In  every  view,  what  an  egregious  )ind  gigantic  failfrre'has 
the  war-system  been  in  every  age  and  dime  J    ••  ' 

Now,  must  such  a  monstrous  piece' of  fblly  and'  erimet  mischief  and 
*  misery  still  continue?'  Is  it  not  pdsstble- td  supersede  it  by  better 
ifaeaiiB  of  regiilating  the  interoourse  of  hotionsv  adjosUng  their  dlfficui- 
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ties,  and  redressing  their  wrongs  ?  Must  such  a  mammoth  incubuB  rest 
«poB  civil ize<},  Gbristiftn'i^tion&<fo)re?er?  Is  there  im  .  possibility  of 
cure  or  relief  1  Must  two  or  tliree  hundred  millions  of  people,  reput- 
edly Christian,  and  standing. a(i  the  head  of  the  ^iiForld's  civilizalulpn, 
reel  and  stagger  on  throu^hit^n  or  twenty  centuries  more  under  these 
enormous  burdens  and,  evil^  ?  .      .        " 

*  All  this  seems  very  plausible,  but  we  must  have  gpvernment.' 
True;  but  the  ^ar-prinoiple  is  no  necessojry  part  ot  government/  It  is 
only  one  of  its  expedients,  and.  might,  if  we  chosQ,  be  exchanged  for 
other  and  better  means  of  secui^jing  the  same  ends. 

*  But  if  men  resist  ^overame^t,  or  break'its  lawf,  must  they  not  be 
restramed  and  punished  ? '  Certfa,inly ;  but  the.  execution  of  law  upon 
itB  violators  is  not  war;  and  we  deceive  ourselves  and  others  by  so  regard- 
ing it.    It  is  only  a  legitimate,  indispensable  operation  of  government. 

*  But  force,  is  used  as  in  war,  sometimes  a.  vast  amount  of  force,  an^ 
with  all  the  evils  found  in  any  war  between  nations.'  ,  Very  true;  but 
after  all,  it  is  tiot  war,  anv  more  than  the  suppressioi^  of  a  mob,  or  the 
execution  of  a  gang  of  pirates  is  properly  war.  In  putting  'down  the 
la£e  rebellion,  our  government  attempted^  nothing  mo^e  than  tp  execute 
its  own  laws  agaipst  those  who  violated  them..  It  was  a  legitimate 
operation  of  government ;  and  the  ot\ly  reason  ^hy  the  process  reached 
the  proportions  of  a  Gigantic  wa;r  was^  that  nothing  less  than  this 
woula  suffice.  As  little  force  was  used,  apd  as  little  violence  and  ^ mis- 
chief done  as  possible,  and  yet  maintain  ^e  governmjBut  by  a  due  and 
indispensable  enforcement  of  its  laws.       '  ; 

^  Be  it  so ;  but  does  not  the  result  prove. the  necessity  apd  success  of 
war  V  By  no  means ;  for  such  enforcement  is  not  war.  It  does  in- 
deed prove  the  propriety,  necessity  and  efficacy  of  government  as  **  a 
minister  of  Ood,  a  revenger  to  execute  wrath  (inflict  punishment)  upon 
him  that  doeth  evil."  Such  is  its  vocatipn ;  but  it  is  a  misnomer  to 
call  It  war.  It  is  indeed  punishment,  violence^  death;  but  it  is  no 
more  war  than  would  be  the  hanging  of  a  murderer,  or  the  imprison- 
ment of  incendiaries  or  burglars.  Whatever  good  results  may  come 
froni  the  ^ifbrcement  of  law  against  our  late  rebels,  are  due  not  to 
war,  but  to  the  legitimate  bperation»-of  governmei^t;.  Our  rebels  s^cted 
on  a  different  principle,  as  much  so  as  the  execution  of  a  murderer  in 
pursuance  of  law  is  different  fron^  the.  act  of  murder  that  brought  him 
to  the  gallows.  Instead  of  relying  on  the,  peaceful  provisions  of  law 
to  gain  their  ends,  they  madly  seized  the  sword ;  and  how  terribly  did 
"they  perish  by  the  ^swordV*  Such  is  the  legitimate  recoil  of  war 
upon  its  abettors.  There  never  was  a  fairer  illustration  of  its  suicidal 
folly  —  notbipg  gained)  but  nearjy  everything  lost;  their  whole  coun- 
try overrun  and  impoverished,  every  city  captured,  and. some  In  ruins, 
perhaps  hajf  a  million  of  men  killed  or  .pero^antintly  crippled,  and 
property  sacrificed,  as  stated  by  one  of  their  friends  in  the  .United 
Dtatea  Sei^^e,  to  th^  amount  of  npjless  tbftn  tep  thopsapd  million  dol- 
lars. Government  triumphed;  hut  rebellion,  which  alone  went  upon 
the  war-ptincipte',  was  an  utter  and  most  signal  failure. 
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HOW  WAB  E  TO  BE  DONE  AWAY. 

tun  Peace  Reform  is  aa  simple  and  well  defined  as  it  is  rast  and 
difficult.  It  seeks  to  do  away  a  custom  j&miliar  to  ererybody  —  the 
practice  of  nations  settlinff  their  disputes,  and  regulating  their  inter- 
course, by  ^e  sword.  ThfS  practice,  prevalent  from  time  immemorial 
orer  all  the  earth,  we  propose  to  supersede  by  the  adoption  of  such 
legal,  peaceful  expedients  as  shall  in  time  obviate  the  alleged  necessity 
of  war,  and  secure  far  more  effectually  all  its  legitimate  ends  of  mutual 
safety  and  justice  between  nations.  We  believe  all  this  can  be  done ; 
and,  when  done,  it  will  render  war  among  nations  just  as  unnecessary 
as  duels  are  now  between  individuals.  ^ 

Do  you  doubt  the  possibility  of  such  a  consummation  7  We  know 
well  how  difficult  it  is,  and  would  not  deny  that  it  must  reqifbe  ages  of 
strenuous,  persistent  effort  for  its  full  accomplishment.  It  is  no  easy, 
brief  task  tiiat  we  are  undertaking,  but  the  meet  difficult  and  most  com- 
prehensive social  refbrm  ever  attempted.  War  is  not  a  mushroom  thKt 
springs  up  in  the  night,  and  may  be  brushed  away  in  the  morning.  It 
is  not  only  an  offshoot  of  depravity  in  its  worst  forms,  but  the  steady 
and  hardy  growth  of  such  depravity  for  more  than  five  thousand  years; 
and  during  all  this  time  we  find  it  rooted  in  the  habits  of  societv,  im- 
bedded in  the  structure  of  government,  and  woven  into  the  web  and 
woof  of  the  world's  immeitforial  character.  It  is  fastened  upon  out 
race  by  influences  stronger  than  screws  of  iron,  or  hooks  of  steel.  Almost 
everything  around  us  is  subsidized  for  its  support.  Power  and  pres- 
tige, education  and  example,  the  school  and  the  fireside,  the  press  and 
the  pulpit,  the  pen,  the  pencH  and  the  chisel,  poetry  and  eloquence, 
history  and  philosophy,  the  widest  and  mightiest  influences  of  society^ 
all  are  at  work  everywhere  to  confirm  and  prolons^  its  baleful  sway. 

All  this  we  admit  as  too  sadly  true ;  but  does  it  all  prove  war  to  be 
incurable  ?  Not  at  all.  Customs  very  like  this,  such  as  knight-er- 
rantry, trials  by  ordeal  and  iudicial  combat,  and  the  private  wars  of 
feudal  times,  have  actually  been  abolished.  War  itself  hajs  alueady 
been  stripped  of  more  than  half  of^it«  primitive  horrors,  and  undergone 
changes  greater  than  would  now  suffice  for  its  utter  extinction.  Already 
is  its  doom  prospectively  sealed ;  and  all  over  the  earth  we  see  at  woii: 
causes  that  must  in  time  exterminate  it  from  the  world.  The  gospel, 
when  fully  developed  and  rightly  applied,  has  ample  power  for  this 
purpose ;  and  the  promises  of  God  so  expressly  assure  us  of  a  day 
when  all  nations  shall  cease  from  war,  that  we  must  either  discard  the 
whole  Bible,  or  believe  the  absolute  certainty  in  due  time  of  universal 
and  permanent  peace. 

On  this  point,  then,  it  would  «eem  impossible  for  the  Christian  to 
doubt ;  but  how  is  a  consummation  so  vast  and  glorious  to  be  reached  f 
We  can  expoct  no  miracle,  no  supernatural  interposition  of  Providenoei 
no  reversal  or  suspension  of  the  laws  which  require  an  adequate  cause 
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for  every  effect,  and,  leafit  of  all,  no  such  change  in  the  nature  of  man- 
kind as  shall  extinguish  their  war-passions,  and  make  them  a  race  of 
angels  instead  of  men.  Every  promise  of  God  implies  the  neoessity  of 
appropriate  means  for  its  fulfilment ;  and  his  promise  of  peace,  like  all 
his  other  promises,  can  be  fulfilled  *only  hj  a  proper  use  of  the  means 
he  has  appointed  for  the  purpose*  These  means  are  all  included  essen- 
tiallpr  in  a  right  application  of  the  gospel  to  the  case ;  and  such  means 
Christians  are  bound  to  unite  and  persist  in  using  until  u  stop  is  actu- 
ally put  to  all  wars  in  Christendom,  and  an  end  fo  her  whole  war- 
system. 

How  shall  thia  be  done  7  By  the  gospel,  of  course ;  but  how  is  the 
gospel  to  reach  and  remove  the  evil  ?  Though  a  sovereign  remedy,  it 
can  do  away  no  evil  to  which  it  is  not  properly  applied ;  and  how  shall 
we  secure  such  an  application  to  this  master-sin  and  scourge  of  our  race  ? 
Not  by  preaching  merely  its  general  truths  to  individuals ;  for  it  has 
been  thus  preached  all  over  Europe  for  fifteen  centuries  without  putting 
an  end  to  war  in  any  country,  indeed,  no  government  in  Christendom 
has  yet  dreamed  of  abolishing  the  custom,  while  her  standing  armies, 
in  little  more  than  one  hundred  years,  increased  some  six  or  eight  hun- 
dred per  cent.,  from  half  a  million  to  three,  four,  and  now  nearly  five 
millions  in  peace.  Why  all  this  under  the  full  blaco  of  the  gospel  7 
Simply  beokuse  its  pacific  principles  have  never  yet  been  rightly  ap- 
plied to  the  case  by  any  Christian  community.  l)hat  application  must 
go  to  the  seat  of  the  dit^ease ;  the  gospel  must  put  its  hand  on  the  real 
main-spring  of  the  mischief.  War  as  the  work,  not  of  individuals  as 
such,  but  of  governments  or  rulers  alone ;  and  until  the  gospel,  in  its 
pacific  principles  and  influences,  shall  be  faithfully  applied  to  these,  the 
custom  will  i\ever  cease  from  any  land.  But  how  can  it  be  made  to 
bear  effectually  upon  rulers?  Under  a  government  like  ours,  if  not 
under  every  other,  we  can  reach  them  mainly,  if  not  solely,  through 
the  people,  whose  will,  even  under  a  despotism  as  well  as  &  democracy, 
must  rule  in  the  long  run.  Among  us  the  power  is  all  in  their  hands ; 
and  rulers,  as  their  servants,  must  heed  their  wishes,' or  give  place  to 
those  who  will. 

Our  duty,  then,  is  clear.  We  must  christianize  public  sentiment  on 
this  subiect,  and  get  from  the  mass  of  the  people  such  a  demand  for 
the  settlement  of  all  national  disputes  without  the  sword,  as  no  rulers 
in  Christendom  will  dare  or  desire  to  refuse.  GAiat  demand  would  in 
time,  if  not  very  soon,  work  out  the  consummation  we  seek.  It  would 
lead  to  the  gradual  disuse  of  war  by  the  adoption  of  far  better  means 
for  the  adjustment  of  difiiculties  between  nations. 

Such  means  are  certainly  possible.  Nations  could,  if  they  would, 
settle  their  disputes  without  bloodshed  just  as  well  as  individuals  do 
theirs,  and  will  do  so  whenever  public  sentiment  shall  become  suffi- 
ciently enlightened  to  insist  upon  it.  The  best  way  by  far  is  to  agree 
between  themselves ;  but  if  they  cannot  do  this,  let  them  accept  the  offer 
of  mediators,  or  appeal  to  umpires  mutually  chosen.  Let  them  before- 
hand stipulate  for  such  mode  of  final  adjustment.     Let  them  expressly 
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ag-ee  io  have  all  their  future  controversies  adjusted  in  the  last  resort 
by  some  form  of  arbitration,  to  abide  bj  the  decision  of  their  referees, 
and  ask,  if  dissatisfied,  onlj  a  new  hearing,  or  a  different'  reference, 
thus  making  sure  of  a  settlement  in  every  case  without  a  resort  to  arms. 
Such  a  measure,  once  adopted  in  gpoA  faith  by  any  two  nations,  would 
be  pretty  sure,  under  God,  to  prevent  all  war  between  them  ;  and  their 
example  would  probably  be  followed  in  time  by  the  other  governments 
©rChristendom,  and  thus  unite  them  all  at  last  in  a  League  of  Perpet- 
ual Peace.  Let  England  and  the  United  States,  for  example,  try  the 
experiment  long  enough  for  a  fair  trial ;  and  before  the  expiration  of 
'  suQh  a  period,  both  the  parties  would  doubtless  cease  from  all  thought 
of  ever  appealing  to  the  sword  for  the  settlement  of  any  controversy 
with  each  other. 

The  vast  importance  of  such  results  as  these,  none  will  question ; 
nor  can  we  doubt  the  possibility  of  securing  them  in  time  by  the  power 
of  a  thoroughly  christianized  public  opinion.  Let  such  an  opinion 
difiuse  its  omnipresent  influence  through  every  community ;  let  it  speak 
to  rulers  by  votes  and  petitions ;  let  its  voice  be  heard  through  the 
press,  from  the  pulpit  and  the  rostrum,  in  the  school  and  the  family,  on 
the  farm  and  in  the  shop,  in  store  and  street,  in  the  counting-room  and 
the  ^market-place,  in  the  whole  intercourse  of  men  throughout  all  the 
ramifications  of  society. 

Such  a  public  opinion  Christians  must  and  should  form  in  every 
Christian  land.  Chiidren'of  the  God  of  Peace,  followers  of  the  Prince 
of  Peace,  it  is  their  appropriate  business,  their  high  and  glorious  priv- 
ilege ;  and,  having  in  the  principles  of  the  gospel,  in  the  promises  and 
the  providence  of  God,  ample  means  of  success,  they  could,  if  they 
would  only  gird  themselved  in  earnest  for  the  work,  leaven  all  Christen- 
dom with  such  sentiments  on  this  subject  as  would  render  war  between 
any  of  its  nations  morally  impossible,  and  lead  in  time  to  the  adoption 
pf  such  substitutes  for  it  as  must  obviate  every  plea  of  necessity  for  its 
blind  and  brutal  arbitraments. 

On  this  point,  then,  is  not  the  duty  of  Christians  perfectly  plain  ? 
Their  very  profession  binds  them  to  the  Cause  of  Peace  ;  nor  can  thej 
neglect  its  claims  without  treachery  to  their  Master  in  heaven,  the 
Prince  of  Peace.  Let  them  be  careful  to  learn  and  do  their  whole 
duty  in  regard  to  it.  Let  them  examine  the  subject  well  in  the  light 
of  his  gospel,  and  deeply  imbue  their  own  souls  with  his  spirit  in  this 
respect.  Let  them  inculcate  the  principles  of  peace  on  every  one  un- 
der their  care,  and  breathe  its  spirit  into  all  around  them.  In  the 
family,  the  school  and  the  church,  from  the  pulpit  and  the  press,  let 
them  enforce  the  pacific  principles  of  th6  gospel,  just  as  they  would  its 
requisitions  of  repentance  and  faith.  Let  them  embalm  this  cause  in 
their  purest,  strongest  affections,  and  pray  for  it  as  often  and  as  fer- 
vently as  they  do  or  should  for  the  world's  evangelization.  Let  them 
give  to  it  with  the  same  liberality,  labor  for  it  with  equal  zeal,  and 
wait  with  similar  anxiety  to  witness  its  triumphs  over  the  earth.  Let 
them  watch  for  opportunities  to  promote  it.     Let  them  touch  every 
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chord  tbat  can  be  made  to  vibrate  in  its  favor.  Let  them  set  and  keep 
at  work  in  its  behalf  the  great  engines  of  popular  influence  through  the 
community.  Let  everj  pulpit  eivd  ohurch,  every  Sabbath  and  common 
school,  every  seminary  of  learning  fron\  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  every 
fireside  in  Christendom,. he  pressed  into  ijs  Sjcrvice  tp  train  up  every- 
where a  generation  of  such  peace-makers  as  shall  spontaneously  plead 
for  peace  as  the  great  earthly  boon  of  the  gospel,  and  protest  against 
war  as  the  master-gcourge  of  our  world.  Could  the  mans  of  Christians 
do  all  this  without  insuring  ere  long  pwpetual'peacq  in  every  Christian 
land,  and  eventually  over  the  whole  earth  ?        ^ 


PEACEPUii  BBVOLUTIONS ; 

OB,    HOW  TO  GET   POLITICAL   RIGHTS  BY   PKACtBVUL  MEANS. 

Wb  cannot  well  conceive  a  problem  more  vital  than  this  to  the  wel- 
fere  of  nations.  Torrents  of  blood  have  been  shed,  myriads  of  money 
spent,  and  vast  communities  kept  for  years,  in  some  cases  for  ages,  in 
commotion  and  ferment,  to  insure  changes  in  government  favorable  to 
the  mass  of  the  people.  Such  changes  must  come  sooner  or  later;  and 
if  they  can  be  secured  by  peaceful  means,  it  vould  certainiy  be  a  con- 
summation most  devoutly  to  be  wii$hed  alike  by  conservatives  and 
reformers. 

We  are  glad  to  see  attention  in  Europe  called  in  earnest  to  this  question. 
We  see  it  stated  that  "  the  celebrated  Professor  Welcker,  formerly  one 
of  the  editors  of  the  Conversations-Lexicon^  haa  offered  a  reward  of  one 
thousand  florins  for  the  best  essay  on  the  means,  without  having  re- 
course to  revolutionary  measures,  of  getting  Hd  of  governments  which 
Systematically  violate  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  people."  We  see 
a  report  at  the  same  time  of  "a  council  of  German  Doinocrats"  lately 
held  in  Germany,  "  whi^h  is  regarded  as  the  beginning  of  a  great  party 
movement  for  the  whole  of  Germany  in  favor  of  a  free  federative  gov- 
ernment. The  meeting  numbered  about  one  hundred  and  twenty,  com- 
prising men  of  all  classes  of  society,  lawyers  being  in  the  largest 
proportion."  The  drift  of  these  efforts  is  to  secure  the  changes  desired 
in  government  by  legal  means,  without  resort  to  violence  and  bloodshed. 

The  secret  of  doing  this  has  come  to  be  pretty  well  understood  in 
England ;  and  in  this  country  we  made  from  the  start  ample  provisions 
in  our  State  and  national  constitutions  for  bringing  about  by  peaceful 
processes  whatever  changes  the  people  might  desire.  This  principle, 
universally  allowed  by  Existing  governments,  and  adopted  by  political 
reformers,  would  go  far,  very  far  toward  preventing  rebellion  and  civil 
war.  It  would  leave  moral  causes  to  work  out,  as  they  alone  ever  can 
with  safety  and  success,  the  political  regeneration  and  permanent  pros- 
perity of  nations. 
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APPEAL  TO  CHRISTIAN  MINISTEBS: 

THXIB  DUTY  A8  PKEACHEKS  OF  THB  60SPKL  TO  TBE  OAUSB  OF  PXACB. 

The  cause  of  peace  has  been  for  some  time  before  the  public.  Its 
sole  object  is  the  abolition  of  war ;  and  this  object  it  hopes  to  aooom- 
piish  only  by  the  influence  of  the  gospel  rightly  applied.  Its  pi^inci- 
pies,  pervading  more  or  less  the  whole  New  Testament,  we  regard  as 
an  integral  part  of  Christianity,  and  binding,  equally  with  its  other 
truths,  on  all  the  followers  of  Christ.  These  principles,  too  generally 
neglected  for  ages,  we  wish  to  have  re-enforced,  '^line  upon  line,  pre- 
cept upon  precept,"  until  they  shall  leaven  all  Christendom,  and  cause 
its  nations  to  cease  from  the  art  of  war  forever.  Our  measures  all 
aim  at  this  single  ol^ect.  .  We  wish,  mainly  through  the  pulpit  and  the 
press,  to  illustrate  the  guilt  and  the  evils  of  this  custom,  and  thus  form 
a  public  sentiment  which  shall  lead  to  the  establishment  of  some  per- 
manent tribunal  for  the  peaceful  adjustment  of  all  difficulties  between 
civilized  nations. 

Here  is  certainly  a  proper  field  for  Christian  Reform,  and  makes  a 
strong  appeal  to  every  follower  of  the  Prince  of  Peace.  The  object  is 
well  defined  and  vastly  important ;  its  main  principles  are  clear,  and 
jully  settled  in  the  word  of  God ;  and  the  measures  proposed  for  its 
accomplishment  are  simp!e,  feasible,  and  likely  in  time  to  prove  suc- 
cessful ;  while  the  long  continuance,  wide  diffusion,  and  deep  inveteracy 
of  the  evils  to  be  don^  away>  wLU  require  combined  and  vigorous  efforts 
for  their  removal. 

The  chief  reliance  of  such  a  cause  must,  of  course,  be  upon  Chris- 
tians ;  and  as  their  appointed  religious  teachers,  we  have  a  right  to  rely 
with  entire  confidende  upon  the  spontaneous  and  effective  co-operation 
of  Christian  ministers.  They  ought  to  be  everywhere  our  main  allies, 
if  not  our  chief cains ;  and  gladly  would  we  rally  under  their  banners 
in  prosecuting  our  great  and  arduous  work.  The  cause  is  pre-eminently 
their  own ;  and  sooner  or  later  they  must  lead  its  van,  or  it  never  can 
succeed.  Ambassadors  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  we  deem  it  their  ap- 
propriate business,  their  imperative  duty,  to  foster  this  cause,  and  be- 
come its  pioneers  and  champions. 

Nor  will  the  ministers  of  Christ  disappoint  the  confidence  we  thus 
repose  in  them.  Their  character  and  their  office  pledge  them  to  this 
cause.  Leaders  in  everv  other  good  work,  they  will  not  permanently 
neglect  this.  They  need  only  the  light  requisite  for  full  conviction ; 
and  we  beg  their  candid,  earnest,  prayerful  attention  to  the  special 
claims  of  this  cause  on  all  preachers  of  the  gospeL 

These  claims  come  very  much  from  their  special  opportuniUes  and 
power  to  promote  it.  The  influence  of  the  clergy  is  proverbial.  Their 
character,  their  office,  their  relations  to  society,  all  arm  them  with  a 
vast  amount  of  moral  power.     Their  talents  and  knowledge,  their 
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mental  dLsciplioe,  their  skill  in  the  arts  of  logic  and  eloquence,  their 
high  repute  for  virtue,  pietj  and  benevolence,  enable  them  to  give  tone 
to  public  sentiment  on  all  qioral  and  religious  subjects. 

Such  is  the  design,  such  the  effect  of  their  office.  God  has  appointed 
them  as  spiritual  guides  to  his  people.  Thej  are  the  moral  guardians 
of  the  community.  They  are  pioneers  of  truth,  righteousftess  and  sal- 
yation.  They  are  chosen  for  the  very  purpose  of  moulding  opinion 
and  character  to  the  will  of  God.  And  they  have  the  best  facilities 
for  this  purpose.  They  speak  in  God's  name,  on  God's  day,  from  God's 
word.  They  can  reach  the  individual  and  the  general  oonscienoe. 
They  are  welcomed  to  the  bridal  throng,  to  the  quiet  fireside,  to  the 
sick-chamber,  to  the  bed  of  d^th,  to  the  group  oi  weeping  mourners. 
Almost  every  mind  is  open  more  or  less  to  their  in&uence.  They  have 
the  ear  of  parents  and  teachers ;  and  these  ate  scattering,  thick  and 
£ist,  the  seeds  of  character  through  the  community.  They  have  access 
to  the  mother's  heart ;  and  her  children  will  reflect  the  form  and  hue 
of  her  own  image.  Old  and  young,  high  and  low,  male  and  female, 
come  every  week,  if  not  every  day,  under  their  influence.  They  touch 
the  great  main-springs  of  the  moral  world.  Their  influence  is  felt  in 
the  farthest  and  minutest  ramifications  of  society.  They  wield  in  the 
gospel  an  instrument  of  vast  power  over  the  understanding,  conscience 
and  heart.  They  are  the  chief  depositaries  of  moral  power ;  they  hold 
in  their  hand  the  helm  and  the  main-spring  of  nearly  all  the  instru- 
mentalities Employed  for  the  spiritual  renovation  of  mankind ;  and, 
without  their  co-operation,  no  enterprise  of  benevolence  or  reform  can 
ever  work  its  way  to  complete  success. 

We  appeal  to  the  past  and  ihe  present.  Who  disenthralled  half  a 
eontinent  from  papal  bondage?  Who  roused  the  mass  of  British  minds 
to  crush  slavery  and  the  slave-trade?  Who  led  the  van  in  the  cause 
of  missions,  of  temperance,  and  every  kindred  work?  Who  are  still 
the  chief  agents  in  sustaining  all  the  great  moral  enterprises  of  the 
day?  We  challenge  you  to  show  us  one  that  has  reached  any  consid- 
erable degree  of  success  without  their  hearty  and  zealous  co-operation. 

The  Cause  of  Peace  is  equally  under  their  control.  As  meesengers 
of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  it  is  peculiarly  their  own ;  its  fate  under  God 
is  in  their  hands ;  and  it  is  obviously  in  their  power  to  set  and  keep  at 
work  a  train  of  influences  sufficient  to  extirpate  war  from  every  Chris- 
tian land.  Let  them  ffird  themselves  in  earnest  for  this  work :  let 
ihem  pray,  and  plan,  ana  toil  for  it  as  one  of  the  main  objects  tf  meir 
ministry ;  let  them  concentrate  upon  it  their  utmost  energies,  and  use 
aright  every  means  within  their  reach ;  let  them  all  unite  as  one  man 
in  this  blessed  cause,  and  make  every  pulpit  on  earth  echo  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount ;  and  ere  long  would  they  revolutionize  the  war-senti» 
ments  of  all  Christendom,  and  put  an  end  forever  to  its  trade'of  rob-* 
berv  and  blood,         **  ' "    * 

We  would  not  press  the  claims  of  this  cause,  or  any  other,  upon 
ministers  of  the  gospel  against  their  conscience ;  but  it  seems  to  us 
dearly  incumbent  upon  them  to  examine  the  subject  until  they  ascer- 
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taiQ  beyond  a  doubt  what,  their  daty  to  God  and  humanity  requires  of 
them.  We  fear,  from  indications  meeting  us  on  efvety  side,  thkt  scarce 
one  in  ten  of  %  our  forty  thousand  preachers  has  investigated  the  ques- 
tion with  any  considerable  degree  of  care  or  thoroughness ;  and  not  a 
few  seem  quite  ignorant  of  its  nature  or  aims,  its  prmciples,  its  means, 
or  even  its  existence.  Ought  such  ignorance  or  indifference  to  continue 
Any  longer?  '  Is  it  not  more  than  time  for  ambassadors  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace,  heralds  to  a  warring  world  of  that  song  from  angel  harps  over 
the  manger  of  Bethlehem,  Glory  to  God  in  the  kighes*,  and  an  earth 
peace,  to  inquire  into  the  claims  of  such  a  cause  as  this  upon  them- 
selves, and  upon  the  Christian  community  whom  they  are  appointed  to. 
instruct  ?  If  this  great  reform  is  not  the  cause  of  God  and  humanity, 
if  it  is  not  part  and  parcel  of  the  gospel  they  are  commissioned  to 
preach,  if  its  success  would  not  honor  our  religion  of  peace,  vastly 
diminish  the  miseries  of  our  race,  and  fill  the  world  with  untold  bless- 
ings for  time  and  eternity,  we  would  not  press  its  claims;  but  if  it 
would  do  all  this,  as  we  are  quite  sure  it  would,  we  cannot,  with  a  safe 
conscience,  refrain  from  beseeching  them,  in  the  name  of  our  common 
Master  and  final  Judge,  to  unite  with  us  in  strenuous,  persistent  efforts 
to  sweep  this  great  folly,  crime  and  curse  from  every  land  blest  with 
the  light  of  the  gospel. 


Eeduction  of  Armies  in  Europe.  -^  It  is  an  auspicious  sign  that 
some  of  the  leading  governments  in  the  Old  World  are  reducing  their 
armies,  especially  France  and  Eussia.  The  latter  did  so  some  time 
ago ;  and  the  next  report  from  St.  Petersburg  says  that  *^  fifty  thousand 
more  soldiers  will  be  sent  to  their  homes.*'  These  reductions  in  Europe, 
along  with  the  disbandment  of  our  own  troops,  both  loyal  and  rebel, 
will  have  left  at  the  close  of  1865,  nearly  a  million  and  a  quarter  less 
men,  all  nominally  Christians,  engaged  in  the  work  of  human  slaughter, 
than  were  employed  in  1864.  Let  us  be  thankful  for  the  iniprovcmeDt ; 
but  what  a  sad  and  shameful  state  of  things  do  such  facts  reveal  among 
the  reputed  followers  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  more  than  1,800  years 
after  his  ascension  to  heaven  ! 


SxATE  Debts  increased  by  the  Eebellion.  —  These  have  been 
largely  Increased  in  all  the  loyal  States.  In  Rhode  Island,  the  small- 
est of  all  our  States  except  one,  the  debt,  which  was  $400  000  before 
the  rebellion,  rose  to  ^,000,000;  an  increase  of  a  thousand  per  cent. 
It  is  a  very  creditable  fact,  however,  that  there  seems  a  ^neral,  if  not 
universal  disposition  in  states,  cities,  and  towns,  to  reduce  these  debts 
as  fast  as  possible,  and  in  some  ca^os,  to  pay  them  all  off  in  a  year  or 
two.  Small  towns  may  do  this,  as  some  towns  in  Vermont  are  doing  ; 
buiStatcs  and  large  cities  will  have  to  bear  the  burden  many  years,  if 
not  for  generations.    Such  legacies  are  inseparable  from  war. 
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RiYALRT  IN  Armambnts. — The  Deck-and-Deok  racQ  towards  uniY.er- 
sal  bankruptcy  in  which  one  nation  now  vies  with  another  in  military 
expenses,  would  render  eacll  one  prosperous  bsyond  example!  As 
time  goas  on,  and  the  competition  becomes  more  terrible,  as  the  armiei 
of  half  a  century  ago,  which  consisted  of  80,000,  or  100,000  men, 
swell  to  hosts  of  two,  or  three,  or  four  hundred  thousatd,  and  o;ily 
desolating  conscriptions  can  supply  the  vast  levies  they  demand,  the 
problem  becomes,  daily  more  urgent,  and  its  possible  solution  more  im-. 
portant.  The  cost  of  a  great  European  army,  such  as  statesmen  deem 
indispensable  at  the  present  day  to  give  the  nation  supporting  it  a  place 
among  the  great  continental  powers,  is  from  £60,000,000  to  £90,000,- 
000  per  annum.  This  charge  may,  in  a  certain  sense,  be  considered  a0 
doubly  imposed  on  th^e  country ;  for  it  has  to  bfe  raised  in  money  to  pay 
and  support  the  soldier,  and  it  has  to  be  deducted  from  the  productive 
labor,  to  which  the  soldier,  if  left  in  hfs  civil  cajyacity,  would  have 
contributed.  The  nation  is  drained  of  the  finest  of  its  youth,  and  also 
compelled  to  pay  down  an  enormous  annual  $um  to  Support  them  in  un- 
productive labor,  the  per  contra  of  their  expenditure  in  the  country 
neither  making  up  for  the  loss  of  their  hands,  nor  for  the  taxation  needed 
for  tbeir  payment.  To  conceive  the  relief  to  the  revenue,  and  the  im- 
pulse given  to  every  kind  of  free  labor  by  the  return  of  400,000  men 
to  civil  life,  is  to  imagine  probably  a  greater  boon  to  any  country  in 
Europe  than  any  territorial  conquests,  any  colonial  acquisitions,  any 
mechanical  discoveries,  or  any  political  reforms  could  possibly  effect ; 
yet  this  boon  is  every  year  further  and  further  away  under  the  present 
order  of  things.  —  Frances  Power  Cobde, 


SuRQERT  OF  Wae.  —  Military  surgeons  necessarily  become  familiar 
with  facts  that  would  startle  and  horrify  most  men.  The  surgeon-gen- 
eral has  lately  published  a  partial  report,  with  results  like  the  follow- 
ing:— 

'•  An  aggregate  of  3,470  wounded  for  the  first  two  years  of  the  war, 
and  the  battle-field  listfl  for  18(54-5  include  over  114,000  names. 
These  reports,  are  yet  to  have  added  to  them  the  names  of  those  killed 
in  battle.  The  deaths  from  disease  alone  in  the  first  t\^o  years  were 
56,193,  those  dying  while  prisoners,  or  after  beins  discharged  for  disa- 
bility, not  being  included.  The  mortality  from  disease  was  more  than 
five  times  as  great  as  that  of  men  of  the  same  age  in  civil  life,  being 
48.7  per  1,000  of  the  total  strength  in  the  first  year,  65.2  per  1,000  in 
the  second.  The  number  sick  was  constantly  about  10  per  cent,  of  the 
•trength,  and  the  number  of  cases  treated,  including  wounds,  wa» 
878,918  during  the  first  year,  and  1,711,803  during  the  second." 

Jost  reflect  on  such  facts;  and  what  a  horrible  idea  do  they  give  you 
of  the  sufieriogs  and  havoc  inseparable  from  war  !^ 
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^tflB  HiOBSs  liAW.-^HumaQ  govemmeut  is  indispensable  to  the  hap- 

C388  and  progress  of  human  society.  Hence  Qoa^  in  hi^  wisdom  and 
eyolenoe,  wiUs  its  existence,  and  in  this  seDse,  and  this  alone,  the 
powers  that  be  arc  ordained  bj  him.  But  civil  government  cannot  ex- 
ist if  each  individual  may,  at  his  pleasure,  forcibly  resist  its  injunc^ 
tioiks.  Therefore,  Cfiristians  are  required  to  submit  to  the  powers  that 
be,  whether  a  Nero  or  a  slave-catching  Congress. 

But  obedience  to  the  civil  rule  often  necessarily  involves  rebellion 
against  God.  Hence  we  are  warned  by  Christ  and  his  apostles,  and  by 
the  example  of  saints  in  all  ages,  in  such  cases  not  to  obey,  but  to  sub- 
mit and  suffer.  We  are  to  hold  fast  our  allegiance  to  Jehovah,  but  at 
the  same  time  not  to  take  up  arms  to  defend  ourselves  against  the  pen- 
alties imposed  by  the  magistrates  for  our  disobedience.  ^Uius  the  divine 
sovereignty  and  the  authority  of  human  government  are  both  main* 
tained. 

What  was  the  "  den  "  in  which  John  Bunyan  had  his  vision  of  the 
"  Pilgrims?  Progress  "  ?  A  prison  to  which  he  was  confined  for  years 
for  refusing  obedience  to  human  laws.  And  what  excuse  did  this  holy 
man  make  for  conduct  oflen  denounced  as  wicked  and  rebellious  ?  <  I 
qannot  obey,  but  1  can  suffer.'  The  Quakers  have  from  the  first  re- 
fused to  obey  the  law  requiring  them  to  bear  arms ;  yet  ih^j  have 
never  been  vilified  by  our  politicians  as  rebels  against  the  powers  that 
be,  nor  sneered  at  for  their  acknowledgment  of  a  **  higher  '*  than  human 
taw.  The  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  aftqr  requiring  us  to  love  Qod  and  our 
neighbor,  added,  **  There  is  none  other  commandment  greater  than  these.'* 
—  Wm,  Jay, 


Effects  op  War.  —  The  wars  of  civilized  nations  make  very  slow 
changes  in  the  system  of  empire.  The  public  perceives  scarcely  any 
alteration  but  an  increase  of  debt ;  and  the  few  individuals  who  are 
benefited,  are  not  supposed  to  have  the  clearest  right  to  their  advan- 
tages. If  he  that  shared  the  danger  enjoyed  the  profit,  and  after  bleed- 
ing in  the  battle  grew  rich  by  the  victory,  he  might  show  his  gains 
without  envy  ;  but  at  the  conclusion  of  a  ten-years*  war,'  how  are  wo 
recompensed  for  the  death  of  multitudes,  and  the  expense  of  millions, 
but  by  contemplating  the  sudden  glories  of  paymasters  and  agents,  con- 
tractors and  commissaries,  whose  equipages  shine  like  meteors,  and 
whose  palaces  rise  like  exhalations?  These  are  the  men,  who  without 
virtue,  labor,  or  hazard,  are  growing  rich  as  their  country  i^  impover- 
ished. They  rejoice  when  obstinacy  or  ambition  adds  another  year  to 
slaughter  and  devastation,  and  laugh  from  their  desks  at  bravery  and 
science,  while  they  are  adding  figure  to  figure,  and  cipher  to  cipher, 
hoping  for  a  new  contract  from  a  new  armament,  and  computing  the 
profits  of  a  siege  or  a  tempest.  —  Dr.  Johnson. 
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THE  TREATMENT  DUB  TO  BBBELS. 

Ah  intelligent  friend  of  our  cause,  in  fbrwarding  recently  his  annual 
oontiribation,  puts  the  fcllowin^  query :  **  Would  not  a  pointed,  well-^ 
written  article  on  the  neoessitjr  of  punishing  capitally  the  leaders  in' 
the  late  rebellion,  while  lenity  should  be  shown  to  the  multitude,  foe 
timely  and  usef^il?  Had  our  goyemmeut  seized  and  hung  from  60  to  100 
of  the  chief  conspirators  directly  on  the  dose  of  the  rebellion,  disfran- 
chised evert  commissioned  rebel  officer,  and  confitoated  erery  rebel  es* 
tate  consisting  of  more  than  80  aorea,  thus  reducing  the  entire  oligarchT 
to  poverty,  and  giving  every  slave  hmttj  lay  20  acres  as  a  homestead, 
tiie  rebeHion  would  have  been  crashed  forever.'' 

We  must  remind  our  friend,  thlit  it  is  no  part  of  our  business  as  a 
Peace  Society,  however  settled  and  sharply  defined  our  convictions  as 
individuals  may  be,  to  sav  how  rebels,  or  any  other  class  of  criminals, 
OQght  to  be  treated.  Such  questions  come  not  within  our  province,  but 
belong  to  civij  government  in  its  dealings  with  its  own  subjects;  while 
we  restrict  oarseives  to  the  sii^gle  object  of  doing  away  the  practice  of 
such  governments  resorting  to  the  sword  as  the  final  arbiter  of  disputes 
between  themselves.  Our  cause  has  just  this  extent,  and  no  more. 
What  each  government  lAay  do  in  its  own  proper  sphere  at  home;  what 
shall  be  its  form  or  its  powers ;  who  shall  be  rulets,  or  how  chosen ;  whal 
laws  shall  be  enacted,  or  how  enforced ;  what  pepalti^'shall  be  affixed 
to  specific  crimes,  or  how  such  penalties  shall  be  inflicted ;  what  means 
shall  be  employed  bv  government  for  maintaining  its  own  authority, 
and  insuring  the  public  peace  and  the  general  welfare  —  such  questions, 
however  important  and  deeply  interesting,  it  is  not  ours  as  peacemen  to 
consider. 

On  two  points  of  this  government  question,  however,  we  do,  as  we 
most,  take  implicitly  aM^nite  stand  —  the  existence  of  civil  govern- 
ment as  an  ordinance  of  GM,  and  its  right  at  discretion  to  enact  laws, 
and  put  them  in  execution.  Such  powers  we  regard  as  essential  to  the 
Tery  idea  of  government  /  and  if  it  may  not  do  these  things,  it  is  in 
trdih  no  government  at  all.  It  exists  solely  for  these  ends,  and  de- 
serves  the  name  onTy  so  fiir  as  it  secures  them.  Having  enacted  laws, 
it  is  bound  to  see  them  obeyed,  and,  when  violated,  to  inflict  the  penal- 
ties prescribed  for  their  violation.  * 

Is  treasou,  then,  a  crime?  tf  so,  it  oudit,  just  like  any  other  cilme, 
to  be  punished  with  condign  severity.  So  every  government  says  by 
affixing  to  it  the  cleverest  penaltieiil,  and  thus  branding  it  as  the  greatest 
of  crimes.  So  it  is  in  fact ;  Tor  its  very  purpose  is  to  Dreak  dowti  all  law 
and  all  authority.  It.aims  a.death-blow  ftgainst  the  government  itself; 
and  hence  the  latter  muM  either  brush  the  rebellion,  or  cease  to  exis^ 
in  aught  but  name.  It  mtaf,  as  the  guardian  of  the  general  weal,, 
treat  rebellion  as  this  climax  and  culmination  of  all  crimes.  If  it  fiiils 
Id  do  th!s»  it  proves  ftself  a  traitor  to  its  high  trust.    It  commits  a 
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speoies  of  suicide,  and  would  deserve  only  a  suicide's  infamous  burial. 
It  has  DO  right/ as  gnoardianof  the  poblio  weal,  eftber  to  tolerate  rebel- 
lion, or  to  let  the  men  chiedy  responsible  for  its  crimes  and  calamities, 
go  without  the  punishment  due  to  their  offences.  ; 
.  With  these  views,  we  can  have  no  sympathy  and  little  respect  for  the 
lenity  so-  strangely  shown  to  the-  leaders  in  our  Jtate  rebellion.  Pardon, 
if  you  safely  can,  all.  the  common  people  that  were  decoyed  or  dragged 
into  this  great  maelstrom  of  crime ;  but  it  would  be  aa  .outrage  on  jua- 
tice,  a  burlesque  and  mockery  of  all  government,  to  let  its  responsible 
authors  go  unpunished.  What  moral  right  have  we  to  remit  the  pun- 
ishment due  for  such  crimes  as  they  committed  ?  Pardon  Jefferson 
Davis !  On  the  same  principlej^^od  ought  to  h^ve  pardoned  Satan,  and 
received  him  back  to  heaven  while  reeking  with  all  the  giiilt  of  his 
rebellion  still  upon  him.  Here  is  the  leader  of  a,  rebellion  that  i^ought 
to  overthrow  our  government,  and  establish  on  its  ruins  a  slave  empire 
to  dominate  this  continent,  that  drenched  our  country  for  four  long 
years  with  paternal  blood,  filled  with  sorrow  and  mourning  nearly 
every  house,  and  either  killed  or  crippled  for  Ufa  a  million  of  men  in 
the  bloom  or  vigor  of  their  days.  The  man.  guilty  of  all  this,  the 
greatest  criminal  of  the  age,  .if  not  of  all  ages,  the  man  steeped  in 
the  guilt  of  more  than  half  a  miUion  murders,  shall  wp  hesitate  or 
delay  to  punish  in  the  way  pr'esci;ibcd  by  our  own  laws  ?  What  is  the 
^e  of  penalty,  or  law,  or  government  itself,  if  such  a  prince  of  crimi- 
nals  is  not  to  boJtisited  with  its  severest  penalties  ?  The  guilt  of  Booth 
in  assassinating.  President  Lincoln  was  innocence  compared  with  th|t  of 
Jefferson  Davis,  who  engineered  the  entire  rebellion,  and  made  himself 
responsible  before  God  and  the  world  for  all  its  waste  of  property,  all 
its  havoc  of  life,  and,  the  whole  sweep  of  its  atrocities  and  horrors ! 
Measured  by  any  standard  you  please,  can  there  be  this  side  of  pand^ 
monium,  greater  guilt  than  this?  If  jsucha  criminari  is  not  to  be  visited 
with  the  severest  penalties  known  to  our  laws,  why  keep  up  the  farce  of 
police  and  courts  to  punish  the  thousand  coinparatively  trivial  offences 
that  crowd  our  prisons,  or  glut  the  gallows  7 

,  Nor  have  we  the  slightest  sympathy  with  the  logic  oir  the  sensibility 
ihi^t  would  save  such,  a  giant  offender  from  confiigif,  pu^idhment.  Our 
pity  we  re^rve,  as  every  man  should,  for  the  millions  who  have  suffered 
so  much  from  his  villanies.  ,We  know  nothing  ,that  (j{in  either  excuse 
•or  palliate  them.  He  sinned  against  the  clearest  light  and  the  strongs 
est  motives.  He  knew  well  how  much  mischief  be  was  attempting, 
coolly  planned. ii.  all,  and  persisted  in  it  all  just  9a  long  as  he  co^la. 
We  have  reason  to  believe  that  he  wpuJd^  if  he  could,  have  fought  on 
till  not  only  the  South  but  the  whole  country  sl^ould  become  one  vasjb 
aceldama  and  golgotha.  •  j;  •         ] 

■  But  we  are  told  that  Davis  has  suffered  enough  .already.  Let  us  be 
thankful  that  .he  u  feeling  at  Ust  the  suicidal  rpcoil  ,of  \iia  own  guilt  \ 
but  is  this  the  punishment  due  to  crime,  such  as  any  government,  huv 
ptian  or  divine,  metea  out  to  offenders  ?  A  jman,  in  stealing  vour  pursiej 
burning  your  house,  or  taking  your  life,  may  involve  himself  in  mani- 
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fold^ evils ;  bat.  does  jm^tice  orrcoikunoQ  ijeose,  acoept  such  <;oiisequ^.ea 
of  tus  gailt  to  himself,  at)  a.4)rQpei:,  ^ill.piuusbmeot  of  his  crimes  7  The 
logic  is  palpably  absurd, .  .  yfou|d.j[oU|  pa  such  grouuds,  have  rescue4 
Booth  from  the  gallows 7    ,  .•  t 

Equally  futile  or  fallacious  is  the  pleat  that  we  must  sot  puuisi^ 
Tebels  lest  we  diseourage  the  firieadi.  of  freedom  ii|  other  countries  frono^ 
Tebelliug  against  their  owd  goveri^ments,  or  expose  them  to  severe  pen.-, 
alties  if  they  should.  Queer  lo^io  I  Hese  is  coofeasedly  a  very  gre^t 
crime ;  but  we  must  not  puuish.it  lest^  forsooth,. we  shoald  restrain  our 
friends  elsewhere  fron^  Qonyniuiog  similar  crimes,  or  oxposiAg  them,  if 
unsuccessful,  to  heavy  penalties !  We  must  not  harm  murderers  her^ 
lest  we  tempt  govemment  ip  other  countries  to  inflict  the  full  reni 
geance  of  law  upon  suo^  offender?  lihere  1  It  rf^bellion  is  a  crime,  tfiQ 
greatest  of  all  crimes,  it  ought  to  be  so  treated  everywhere ;  and  any 
other  treatment  is  absurd,  and  inconsistent  with  the  nai^ure  and  design 
of  government. 

This  lenity  to  treason  bodes  ill  to  our  country.  It  is  an  apology  for 
its  vast  and  far-reaching  crimes.  It  is  in  fact  a  sort  of  premium,  on 
rebellion,  and  practically  says  to  all  future  rebels, » You  need  not  fea^ 
much  to  undertake  rebellion.  You  may  indeed  fail ;  but  you  have 
nothing  to  fear  beyond  that  id  the  wdy  of  punishment.  True,  the  laws 
say  it  is  the  greatest  of  all  crimes,  and  affix  the  severest  penalties ;  but 
nobody  supposes  that  these  penalties  are  to  be  itflicted.  Public  opinion 
would  denounce  the  infliction  as  a  cruelty  not  to  be  borne  in  such  an 
age  as  this !  The  law  and  the  penalty  are  both  mei'e  bugbears  to  scare 
men  away  from  treason.' 

In  opposition  to  such  morbid  sentimental  ism,  we  hold  that  the  per- 
petrators of  crime  ought  to*  be  punished  in  proportion  to  their  guilt, 
and  must  be  if  we  would  'prevent  the  repetition  of  their  criiE^.  We 
bear  no  ill-will  to  our  late  rebels ;  but,  having  committed  crimes  that 
deserve  d^'ath,  they  should  be  mad6  as  an  example  to  suffer  for  the  fear- 
ful mischief  they  have  doAe.  The  ends  6f  justice  may  doubtless  be 
secured  by  punishing  to  the  Ml  extent  of  the  law  only  a  -few  leaders  ; 
but  a  large  number  of  men  who  entered  actively  into  the  rebellion,  ought 
to  be  punished  by  fine,  confiscation  or  banishment,  and  no  voluntary,  per- 
sistent supporter  of  the  rebellion  should  ever  be  allowed  to  take  any  part 
whiiiever  in  our  govenimekH«  So fai^  thofy  shimldbe  perpetual'outlaws. 
The  elasa  of  mien  who  got  up  the  rebeilltoa,  the  slave-holding  aristociyioyf 
ought  to  be.  stripped  of  thmr  wealth,  and  their  property  givien  in  small: 
porUons  to  the  poor /lojyalista  aH  the /South,  white  and  blacAc.  It.is^ 
Buieidal  cloflMoey  that, tr/sata. them  in  any  other  way;  and  we  muck 
fear  that  the  undeserved,  .favok!  shown  to  rich,  aristocratic  rd^els  wiU 
eome  back  upon  us  in  a  long  train  of  >w:ell-.Bigh  incurable  evils. 
.  We  may.  perJiaps,  be  referred  .to  thei^^mon  on  the  Mount,  and  exw 
horted  to  ioite  ourenenu^,  t^  bless  them  that  tsurae  Us,  aad  ove3^eQm9 
evil  only  with  good.  We  have  no  space  now  for  a  full  answer  to  this ; 
but  we  beg  to  say  that  such  an  amplication  of  these  and  kindred  pas- 
sages would  prove  all  government,  both  human  and  divine,  to  be  utterly 
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wrong.  None,  ever  did  or  oyer  can  proceed  pn  this  principle.  What 
goiterntnent  deate  in  this  waj  With  thb  ribl&tdrs  of  its  lawis?  Gap  it, 
as  k  government,  overcome  evil  with  good,  and  return  to  law-breakera 
only  good  for  the  evil  Ihej  have  done?  When  a  man  steals,  murders, 
or  commits  any  other  crime,  does  it  troat  him  only  wiUi  smiles  and  ca- 
resses 7  No  man  in  his  senses  can  admit  such  an  absurdity.  It  is  cer- 
tain, then,  that  either  such  passages  are  not  applicable  to  government, 
or  that  government  itself  is  entirely  wrong  in  its  fundamental  principles. 
We  are  told  in  the  sermon  of  Christ  to  imitate  our  Father  in  heaven ; 
|)ut  how  did  he  treat  the  first  great  rebd  against  his  own  government  ? 
Did  he  turn  the  other  cheek  to  the  devil  ?  Did  he  excuse,  or  tolerate, 
or  let  go  unpunished  rebellion  against  i}ie  throne  of  heaven  ?  No ; 
Ood's  example,  aa  a  Governor,  will  require  us  to  punish  with  signal 
severity  such  gigantic  crim^nab  as  lihe  leaders  of  the  late  rebellion. 


Assumption  ov  Statb  Debts  bt  tbb  National  Government.  — 
We  see  almost  everywhere  a  strong  disposition  to  saddle  the  natioa 
with  the  debts  incurred  by  States,  cities  and  towns  in  suppressing  the 
rebellion.  It  was  so  at  the  close  of  our  Bevolutionary  War ;  and  not 
only  is  the  desire  natural,  but  there  are  some  very  plausible  argu- 
ments in  its  favor.  We  do  not  now  sit  in  judgment  upon  its  wisdom  or 
its  justice ;  but,  if  the  thing  is  done,  we  must  calculate  upon  seeing  the 
national  debt  swollen  to  enormous  proportions.  If  not  only  States, 
but  cities  and  even  small  towns  are  allowed  at  will  to  claim  from  the 
national  treasury  renayment  of  what  the  rebellion  has  cost  them,  we 
should  like  to  know  in  what  year  of  otir  Lord  the  public  debt  is  to  be 
paid.  When  a  Quaker,  who  had  loaned  money  to  Fox,  so  notoriously 
a  spendthrifl,  politely  asked  him  to  name  his  time  to  pay,  replied  **  The 
day  after  the  final  judgment,*'  How  much  sooner  should  we  pay  a  debt 
so  enormously  increased? 


Our  Abht  sttll  laiuib.  -*-  We  have  heard,  month  after  month,  that 
the  government  was  constantly  reducing  its  number  by  thousands  and 
tens  of  thousands ;  but  it  seems,  after  all,  we*  have  what  would  have 
been  considered  in  past  years  a  very  large  and  very  expensive  force, 
a  mud  total,  by  a  recent  report  from  the  War  Departnwnt,  of  152,* 
611. .  The  estimated  annual  expense  of  the  army,  as  now  organized  and 
distributed,  is  $120,302,878.  Deduct  the  estimate  for  troops  ordered 
to  be  mustered  out,  vis.,  $82,940,118,  and  this  leaves  an  aggregate  of 
$37,862,759.    A  few  years  ago  it  was  only  mz  or  eight  thousand. 
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Ws  are  only  begiDnii^  to  Ipam  the  sum  to^l^of  pe^iwarj  liajbiliiioi 
entailed  upon  us  by  the  late  rebeUion.  We  must  «xpect  them  to  oome 
upon  us  from  all  quarters,  lik.e  the  frogs  and  lice  i;i  Sgypt.  ,B^^d€|B 
our  national  debt  of  near^  $3»000,000,Q(K),  we  eball  fin4  &  maitit«de  of 
smaller  debts  incurred  by  States,  cities  and  towns.  To. how  much  aU 
these  will  amo\Mit  in  the  epd,'  we  can:  at  pr^eni^  only  guess ;  bat  from 
the  way  in  which  they  are  coining  in,  ana  from  the  increase  of  looal 
taxes,  often  several  hundred  p^  cent.,  they  aM  likely  t^'  re&eh  a  grand 
total  thai  Win  stortle  us  all.  We  begin  with  MassachttsOMiB,  atfd^iA^ 
an  abelXMt  of  the  liabilities  she  has  iaou^red  in  eonsequenee  of  the 
xebellion.  • 

FnuuKOM  o^  MAnacBOsiinra  in  18^. — ^While  the 'fiiMmciai  opera- 
tiona  of  the  State  heretofbrb  have -seldom  exceeded  one  or  two  miNioils 
of  dollars  a  year,  **  its  ag^gate  of  reoisipttt  and  ex^ewfitures  fyr  the 
laet  year  is  $60,00(^060/'  as  stated  in  M  abstMttt  of  the  Tifeasai^r^ 
report.  The  income  is  piit  at  924,87&,l6S,  ami  the  exj^enses  at  928,^ 
916  J90,  with  neurly  a  m^ion  on  hand  January  1,  1866. 

What  beeamo  of  all  these  millions?  *«  The  State  last  year  inctkfred 
mslitary  expenses  amounting  to  $6,244(938  ^,  ineludtng  interest  on 
war  lokiis.  Of  this  amodat^  the  stxa  of  |5,^8,li8'69^  was  allowed  in 
payment  of  bounties  and  other  expenses  growing  out  of  the  .prosecution 
of  the  late  war ;  and  the  reiaidue  of  $^81,744 '99  accrued  in  the  main- 
tenance of  the  military  departments  of  the  State,  including  the  pur- 
chase of  uniforms,  equipihents  and  other  munitions  for  the  use  of  the 
State  militia.''  The  total  expenses  charged  to  the  United  States,  are 
$9,545,028,  of  which  an  ultimate  and  almost  complete  reimbursemenii 
18  anticipated.  The  expenses  actually  paid  by  Massachusetts  on  acr 
count  of  the  war,  have  exceeded  $54,000,000. 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  items  of  expense  incurred  by  the  war  :  — 

Coast  defences, 00,358 

Sick  and  di^Mbled  soldiers,....,... , 80,250 

State  tiiifi«ia, ; 232,^66 

Arms  and  equipments,-. 68»647 

BonntSes  to  YOltmi^ert,  i 690,400 

Pay  of  Toluat^ers, ».... S,Q2fi,$10 

Aid  to  Ikmilies of  Tolu]iteere» ^..*  ^,196,250    . 

BmHAVB  TOW  1666i  —  ••Upon  the  b«Bt  data  obtained  since^  the 
eommeacemeiit  of  the  yesTr,  this  orditMry  revenues  for  1866'  miay  be 
safely  estimated  at  (1,400,000.  The  expenses  for  the  year  will  b^ 
materially  diminished  froti  the  amount  ineurred  in  1865,  and  may  be 
IhtB  stated  i:  — 

Ordinary  expenses,........, ...jl ',200,000 

Aidtotunifiesof  voliititeet^,....^ ...k.......   1,500,000 

State  militia, i l2fi,0D0 

8tot«}  police,... , > 4..........        66^000 

Iniefwtbii  public  debt,....; 1,250,000 

P¥eftiiam^ttgola,'..:.V i i       250,000 

Al  ADA  nOA 
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Bedaoting  the  eftttmated  ordinary  reyeniie,  and  a  balance  of  $3,000,- 
000  remains  to  be  provided  for  by  taxation  or  otherwise."  So  that  the 
State  18  expected  this  year  to  ran  three  millions  deeper  in  debt,  chiefly 
in  consequence  of  the  rebellion.  Of  the  above  expenses,  about  two 
thirds  are  dearly  entailed  by  the  rebellion^  The  amount  paid  out  to 
the  fomilies  of  volunteers  since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  is  put  at 
$6,819,474,  with  claims  still  pending  that  increase  it  to  $8,519,275 ; 
la  kind  of  expense  never  before  incurred,  we  believe,  in  any  war. 

RnifBUBSKMINT  OF  UK^AL  ExPBNSEa  fOll  tHM  WAR.-^We  SCO  B  de> 

mand  coming  up  from  various  parts  of  the  country,  that  Uie  national 
goveornmeot  shall  assume  these  expeiBees.  Several  State  legislatures 
have  started  the  question,  and  we  presume  that  sooner  or  later  each 
State  will  make  itaelf  responsible  foi'the  debts  inourised  by  its  cities  and 
towns  in  suppressiiig  the  rebellion,  ^nd  will^  then  claim  ultimate  reim- 
bursement from  the  national  treasury.  Something  like  this  was  done 
after  the  close  of  our  Bevolutioiiaiy  War ;  and  the  reasons  for  such  a 
measure  are  now  stronger  than  they  were  then.  If  this  be  done,  we 
shall  find  these  claims,  and  an  interminable  liet  of  others  fer  losses  from 
the  war,  will  reach  fabulous  amounts.  We  little  knew  on  either  side 
what  liabilities  were  incurred  when  the  late  desperate,  gigantic  strag|^ 
began.     If  so  bad  for  us,  what  must  it  have  been  for  the  rebels ! 

CoMPARATiVB  CosT  OF  THi  MiLiTiA. — Hcr  Legislature  cost  Massa- 
chusetts in  1865  $218,802,  and  her  militia  $232,966.  If  the  wishes 
of  military  men  had  been  carried  out,  much  more  would  have  been 
spenf  on  the  latt€!t ;  but  we  are  glad  to  see  in  some,  if  not  most,  of  our 
Northern  States,  an  unwillingness  to  incur  for  this  purpose  any  large 
amount  of  expense,  and  trust  they  will  ere  long  return,,  at  least  in  part, 
to  the  economy  of  former  years. 


AN  ENGLISH  VIEW;  OF  OUR  CONDITION. 

**  It  is  iroposiBible  for  us  not  to  watch  with  eager  and  sympathetic 
interest  the  progress  of  affairs  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The 
war  is  over ;  but  the  difficulties  and  dangers  growing  out  of  the  war 
are  not  over.  We  are  told  on  all  hands,  sometimes  in  tones  of  gratitude, 
and  sometimes  in  tones  of  triumph,  that  at  any  rate  one  thing  is  oer* 
tain,  -^  that  sUiTcry  is  abolished  forever.  We  hope  so  meet  devoutly; 
for  it  would  be  a  miserable  balk,  if  after  the  tremendous  price  paid, 
the  object  were,  after  all,  not  attained.  In  any  case,  let  this  abolttioa 
be  as  complete  as  may  be,  we  roust  maintain  that  it  was  acccunplished 
in  the  very  worst  way  that  was  possible,  amid  all  the  infinite  combina- 
tions of  human  affairs.  What  arithmetic  can  compute  the  amount  of 
suffering,  the  waste  of  humun  happiness,  the  cumulation  of  human 
agony,  which  this  war  h(is  opcasionea  T  To  do  this,  you  must  range 
over  battle-fields,  dive  into  liospitala  «wd  prisoDS,  and  gather  up  the 
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groans  of  the  wonnded,  the  siok,  ihe  starred,  the  exiled,  the  dying. 
X  oa  most  peuetrate  into  the  myriads  of  homes  where  faitht\il  hearts 
have  been  stretched  for  years  od  the  torturing  rack  of  terror  and  sus- 

Seose.     7ou  most  briag  into  one  ocean  the  rivers  of  waters  that  have 
owed  from  the  eyes  of  childless  mothers,  of  desolate  widows,  of  or- 
phan children. 

Still  less  possible  is  it  to  form  any  estimate  of  the  moral  damage 
which  the  war  has  inflicted  on  the  community.  That  it  is  deep,  deadly, 
and  wide-spread,  and  that  it  will  continue  to  extend  its  blighting  influ- 
ence far  into  the  future,  no  one  can  doubt.  The  most  deplorable  efleci 
that  it  cannot  fail  to  have  is  this,  that /or  tme  whole  gentraium  at  leasts 
it  wiU  he  vain  to  expect  any  acceptance  in  that  eouTUry  for  the  Chrin*. 
tian  doctrine  of  peace.  The  late  excellent  William  Ladd,  who  laboredr 
and  travelled  for  many  years  in  promoting  the  cause  of  peace  in  Am^r-. 
ioa,  especially  among  ministers'  remarks  in  the  account  of  one  of  hi^ 
journeys,  that  he  found  all  the  old  ministers  very  warlike,  and  the^ 
joune  ones  in  favor  of  peace.  What  was  ^he  explanation  of  this  ?. 
Simply  this,  that  the  former  had  beeh  brought  up  under  the  iufluenoe 
of  the  traditions  of  the  War  of  Independence.  And  even  so  the  wh61e 
present  generation  of  Christians,  lay  and  cleric,  in  America,  having 
been  baptized  in  the  waters  of  bitterness,  will,  we  may  be  assured,  be 
to  the  last  moment  of  their  lives,  the  abettors  and  defenders  of  the  doe- 
trine  and  policy  of  war.  They  must  be  so  to  pacify  their  own  con- 
sciences, and  to  maintain  their  own  consistency.  —  Herald  of  Peace. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  these  statements.  Four  years  of 
such  a  struggle  must  have  nroduced,  of  course,  an  amount  of  wasto  and 
expense,  of  vice,  crime  and  misery  in  countless  ways,  that  no  imagi* 
nation  can  fully  conceive.  Nor  will  it  be  possible  for  us  to  rid  our-. 
^Ives  entirely  of  its  malign  moral  influences  for  long  ages ;  and  most 
of  those  who  attempt  to  excuse  or  palliate  them,  show  how  far  they 
have  themselves  been  corrupted  or  perverted  by  its  spirit. 

After  all,  however,  there  ars  some  mitigations  in  the  case.  The 
mass  of  our  people,  whether  right  or  wrong  in  tfab  view^  looked  upon 
their  support  of  the  government  in  suppressing  the  rebellion,  very  much 
as  intelligent,  right-minded  Englishmen  would  have  looked  upon  an 
effort  of  their  own  rulers  to  put  down  a  vast,  ferocious  mob  in  London, 
or  an  attempt  to  overthrow  their  entire  government,  and  fill  the  land 
with  anarchy,  robbery  and  bloodshed.  Good  men  would,  of  course,  have 
deplored,  just  as  we  did  here,  the  necessity  of  using  force  to  arrest  such, 
wholesale  violation  of  law  and  order;  W,  deeming  it  indispensable, 
they  would  have  insisted  on  its  being  done,  and  continued  until  the  evil 
should  be  suppressed,  and  the  government  restored  to  its  rightful  author*. 
ity.  It  is  quite  conceivable  that  this  might  convulse  all  England  with< 
ftarfnl  excitement,  and  perhaps  make  London  and  other  places  appalling^ 
scenes  of  rapine,  conflagration  and  bloodshed.  Still  every  good  man  ther» 
would  have  said  the  government  must  be  sustained  at  all  hazards  in  en-^ 
forcing  law  against  its  violators,  whether  feif  or  many,  one  man  or  a 
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million,  and  KOiald  kave  rig^ieed  ta  see  law  and  'order  irimnphuig  over 
anarchy  and  crime.  There  might  be  a  tipg^  of  bitterness  and  even 
vengeance ;  but  oolj  such  aa  uauallj.  attends  the  execution  of  law  npon 
such  desperate,  wholesale  wrong«doers.  Let  any  communitj' be  thns 
assailed ;  and  could  we  expect,. so  long  as  men  shall  be  men,  to  see  law 
executed  upon  such  villains  without  many  feelings  and  deeds  which  the 
gospel  would,  condemn?  Impossible ;  and  jBtilMaw  must  be  enforced,  or 
society  crumbles  into  anarchy  and  ruin.  The  evils  incident  to  fso^dn 
enforcement  wquld  be  chargeable  not  upon  the  government  foj  executing 
ita  laws,  but  solely  on  those  whose  crimes  made  their  execution  a  stem 
neoessity ;  and  so  tar  from  censuring  such  execution,  we  should  commend 
i^Cttlers  for  a  faithful  discharge  of  their  duty  in  bringing  such  wholesale 
offenders  to  condign  punishment. 

We  would  not,  however^  undervalue  any  good  that  may  inadver- 
tently coa^  even  from  wjuti  Though  a  terrible  sort  of  moral  surgery,  we 
have  no  wish  to  deny  that  it  has  sometimes  le^d  to  very  desirable  results, 
just  as  the  worst  Crimea  occasionally  do,  and  as  the  betrayal  of  Christ 
by  Judas  oooasioned  more  good  to  the  human  race  than  almost  any  other 
event  in  their  whole  history.  Does  this  fiict  alter  at  all  the  ^It  of 
Judaa?  So  if  th^  sword  shall  be  found  in  the  case  of  our  rebellion  to 
havQ  killed  or  permanently  crippled  slavery,  we  would  give  it  all  the  credit 
.due  for  such  a  result,  while  we  insist  strenuously  that  such  a  mode  of  cur- 
ing social  evils  is  the  most  suicidal  that  we  can  well  conceive,  and  that 
the  only  wise  or  Christian  way  of  removing  or  mitigating  them  is  by 
fnoral,  legal,  peaceful  means.  This  position  we  have  taken  from  the 
first,  .and  find  at  every  step  stronger  and  stronger  reasons  for  adhering 
to  it.  We  admit  the  ri^ht  and  £e  duty  of  government  to  execute  its 
laws  against  those  who  violate  them ;  but  in  the  case  of  such  a  whole- 
sale violation,  it  is  a  terrible  necessity  which  all  good  men  must  desire 
to  see  avoided.  In  the  flush  of  victory  .we  may  keep  out  of  sight  for 
a  time  the  countless  crimes  and  woes  insepilrable  from  such  a  confliet 
as  ours;  but  history  will  record  them,  and  the  sacriflce  of  nearly  a 
million  lives,  and  the  thousand  millions  -^f  property,  with  all  the  be* 
ireavement,  sorrow  and  suffering  occab^oi^cd,  must  make  posterity,  if 
not  ourselves,  feel  that  the  sword,^even  whei.  wMclded  by  the  hand  of 
lawful  authority,  is  still  a  terrible  way  of  gain.iig  any  good. 

We  cannot  wonier,  then,  at  the  forebodings  of  our  English  friends 
about  the  effect  of  our  rebellion,  especially  on  the  cause  of  peace  in 
this  country.  It  could  not  be  otherwise  than. disastrous;  and  before 
its  rise,  as  during  ite  progress,  we  sharod  fully  the^e  fears ;  but  we  are 
glad  to  fiad  at  its  close,  that  its  influence  in  this  respect,  though  deplor- 
able enough,  is  not  likely  to  be  so  malign  or  so  lasting  as  we  feared  it 
would  be.  Its  character  as  a  legitimate,  indispensable  enforcement  of 
law,  seems  to  have  averted  or  mitigated  some  of  its  moral  evils.  To 
the  conception  .of  our  people  as  a  body,  it  was  simply  an  effort  to  sus- 
tain the  government  in  the  exercise  of  its  rightful  authority ;  and  they 
went  forth  with  views  and  feelings  quite  different  from  those  of  ordinary 
warfare,  very  niuch  as  they  would  have  rallied  to  put  down  a  mob,  or 
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ft  gaog  of  incendiaries  and  robbers.  Thej  betrayed  very  Kttle  ill-will 
towards  the  mass  of  our  rebels,  and  showed  all  along  that  thej  sought  only 
the  full  and  permanent  restoration  of  rightfhl  authority ;  and  just  as 
soon  as  this  object  was  gained,  they  gladly  returned  to  their  old  peace* 
ful  porsuite,  and  were  soon  merged  as  ordinary  citizens  in  the  com- 
manity  whence  tUly  came.  Their  tennf  of  service  was  as  much  an 
^isode  in  their  own  life  as  the  rebellion  was  in  our  country's  history ; 
and  when  their  work,  as  a  grand,  national  poli^  was  done,  they  doffed 
the  soldier  at  once,  and  resumed  th3  garb  of  the  peaceful  citizen.  A 
finer  illustration  the  world  never  saw  of  popular  loyalty  to  law ;  and 
the  result  is  to  leave  our  people,  af%er  four  years  of  desperate  conflict, 
nearly  as  much  opposed  to  war,  and  as  much  inclined  to  peace  as  they 
ever  were.  Though  accompanied  by  so  many  of  the  worst  evils  of  war. 
it  was,  neverthqleas,  only  such  a  war  as  we  have  just  described  —  an 
eiSoTt  to  restore  order,  to  restrain  and  punish  ctxttie,  and  reinstate  gov- 
ernment in  its  rightfnl,  permanent  authority.  Hence  it  has  given  birth 
to  no  CsBsar,  Oromwell,  or  Napoleon.  In  this  respect,  as  in  many  others, 
it  is  honorably  distinguished  from  nearly  all  civil  wars ;  and  we  shall  be 
disappointed  if  our  country  shall  not  be  found,  after  all,  more  ready  than 
any  other  in  Christendom  to  fbvor  measures  for  avoiding  the  alleged 
necessity  of  war  by  the  adoption  of  peaceful  substitutes  for  the  attain- 
ment of  its  legitimate  ends.  ^ 

All  this  results  from  the  position  we  have  always  taken,  that  while 
war  is  a  wrong  way  of  securing  any  end  whatever^  civil  government 
has  permission  from  God  to  use  at  discretion  the  acword  of  magistracy 
Ibr  the  maintenance  of  its  authority  by  the  execution  of  its  laws 
agiunst  those  who  violate  them.  Just  this,  and  nothing  more,  our  gov- 
erameot  has  done  in  crushing  the  late  rebellioD.  It  was  all  a  legal 
operation,  as  truly  a  process  of  justice  against  rebels  ae  would  be  lin 
effort  by  a  police,  armed  or  unarmed,  to  suppress  a  mob,  and  bring  iia 
leaders  to  condign  punishment.  The  principle  in  both  cases  is  the 
same  ;  and  hence  the  moral  effect  of  our  government's  gigantic  efforts 
&r  the  vindication  of  its  right  and  duty  to  enforce  its  laws,  and  thus 
insure  permanent  peace,  order,  and  prosperity  through  the  land,  ia 
ftmnd  to  be  quite  diflferent  from  ordinary  war,  <*  a  conflict  by  fbrce 
between  ncUioru.^*  There  has  been  but  one  nationality  in  the  case ; 
and  the  whole  struggle  was  to  decide  whether  the  government  should 
restrain  and  punish  the  violators  of  its  laws,  or  whether  the  latter 
Aeald  be  allowed  to  trample  at  will  upon  them  all  with  impunity. 
We  are  entirely  misunderstood  if  we  are  supposed,  as  peace  reformers, 
to  resist  or  censure  a  proper  enforcement  of  law,  as  a  measure  indis- 
pensable  to  the  peace  and  welfare  of  society. 


Ikcoki  of  thb  Government  —  Was  $162,186,200  from  July  to 
Oct  1865,  or  $650,000,000  a  year,  exclusive  of  loans,  or  nearlv  two 
millions  a  day.  In  John  Quincy  Adams^  administration  (1824-9)  the 
expenses  of  the  government  averaged  only  about  one  million  a  month. 
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Disarmament.-* This  question,  so  vital  to  the  welfare  of  Europe  in 
partioular,  is'gradually  attracting  more  and  more  attention  from  thought- 
ful men  in  different  countries,  A  late  number  of  the  London  Herald 
of  Peace,  contains  letters  from  several  Frenchmen,  in  one  of  which, 
they  say, — 

'*  A  great  question  is  now  occupying  the  attention  of  public  opinion 
in  Europe,  viz.,  that  of  disarmament.  The  populations  are  groaning 
under  the  weight  of  gigantic  armies,  which  have  no  excuse,  and  which 
can  be  but  a  permanent  danger  to  liberty  and  the  public  peace,  at  the 
same  time  that  they  are  the  source  of  evils  and  miseries  without  num- 
ber. The  budgets  have  taken  such  proportions  as  to  frighten  the  govern- 
ments themselves,  and  they  seem  to  be  trying  to  find  the  way  to  stop 
the  fever  for  armament  which  has  moved  them  of  late  years.  Is  it  not 
the  duty  of  those  who  believe  that  all  war  is  fratricidal,  to  encourage 
this  movement  of  public  opinion  by  all  the  means  in  their  power?  The 
idea  of  a  Peace  Congress  has  been  put  forth.  Would  it  not  be  well  for 
us  to  exert  ourselves  to  see  it  realized  ?  We  propose  that  an  address 
should  be  drawn  up,  pointing  out  to  the  Peace  Society  the  opportunity 
of  a  Congress,  whose  especial  mission  should  be  to  seek  the  means  of 
influencing  European  govenunents  in  favor  of  disarmament." 


XJsB  Of  FoRCS  BT  Government.  —  Some  good  men,  who  believe  in 
civil  government  as  an  ordinance  of  God,  still  deny  it  the  right  to  use 
the  force  necessary  for  executing  its  own  laws.  Here  is  a  practical 
oontradiction.  They  hold  to  government ;  but  the  power  to  enact  and 
execute  law  is  just  what  makes  government.  If  it  cannot  do  both,  it 
is  tn  fact  no  government ;  for  in  performing  these  functions,  it  must  of 
oourse  be  allowed  to  use  at  discretion  all  the  force  it  may  find  India- 


Such  is  the  view  practically  taken  by  even  the  stanchest  advocates 
for  the -strict  inviolability  of  human  life,  when  put  to  the  test  of  actual 
experience.  They  ask  government  to  protect  the  rights  of  individuals, 
or  of  society  at  large ;  but  how  shall  this  be  done  7  If  you  say,  it 
shall  not  use  all  the  physical  force  requisite  for  the  purpose,  you  de« 
mand  an  impossibility,  a  result  without  allowing  the  means  for  its  at- 
tainment. Here  are  men  stealing  from  a  store,  robbing  a  bank,  or 
committing  other  outrages.  If  you  may  not  use  force,  how  oan  you 
restrain  them,  and  bring  them  to  condign  punishment?  Would  you 
read  them  a  homily  from  the  gospel  ?  You  might  as  well  preach  to  a 
den  of  hyenas,  or  a  conclave  of  demons.  What  care  such  desperadoes 
in  villany  for  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  or  even  the  thunders  from 
Sinai?  Nothing  but  sheer,  irresistible  force  will  suffice  in  many,  if 
not  most  cases ;  and  if  you  deny  the  right  and  the  duty  of  government 
to  use  such  force  at  discretion  to  any  extent  that  may  be  necessary  in 
executing  the  laws,  you  nullify  in  fact  all  government,  and  make  it  a 
delusion  and  a  mockery. 
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We  quesiioD  not  the  mdilret  of  tboae'wtto  plead  thus  for  ihe  strict 
inYioliability  of  human  life ;  but  their  logic,  if  put  in  practice,  would 
be  &tal  alike  to  government  and  society.  No  government  or  society 
ever  did  exist,  or  can  in  such  a  world  as  ours,  without  the  right  to  use 
all  the  force  necessary  for  the  execution  of  law  upon  its  violators ;  and 
even  the  men  who  deny  this  right,  virtually  insist  on  its  exercise  by 
asking  government  to  protect  its  subjects  in  the  enjoyment  of  theii^ 
rights.  In  December  last  a  deputation  from  the  Quakers  waited  on 
our  government,  and  <*  in  all  their  interviews  urged  that  the  freedmen 
should  not  be  left  to  local  and  State  laws;  that  the  United  States 
should  not  withdraw  its  care  and  authority  over  them ;  and  that  the 
government  has  become  bound  by  every  consideration  of  justice  and 
honor  to  assume  their  guardianship,  and  prevent  them  from  suffering 
by  their  changed  condition/*  These  are  all  very  just  demands ;  but 
how  are  they  to  be  enforced  ?  Quakers  have  complained  of  us  for  sim- 
ply recognizing  the  right  of  government  to  execute  its  own  laws  against 
rebels,  as  against  all  other  criminals ;  but  if  government  may  not  put 
its  laws  in  force  at  all  hazards,  with  what  consistency  3an  we  ask  it  to 
throw  its  shield  over  freedmen  ?  If  it  merely  exhorts  their  late  mas- 
ters to  do  right,  but  tells  them  after  all,  whether  they  do  so  or  not,  we 
shall  use  no  force  to  restrain  or  puni^  them;  of  what  avail  would  it 
be  7  A^ottld  Quakers  themselves  be  satisfied  with  such  a  mode  of  pro- 
tecting four  million  iVeedmen?  But  here  is  all  that  their  principles  as 
sticklers  for  the  strict  inviolability  of  life  will  allow ;  and  these  prin- 
ciples, pushed  to  their  legitimate  application,  must  put  an  end  to  all 
e&ctive,  reliable  government 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Wx  are  glad  to  hear  from  friends  of  peace  in  any  quarter,  but  <espe- 
cially  from  the  far  West.  From  Iowa,  where  we  have  valued  corre- 
spondents, we  have  just  received  from  Rev.  Wm.  M.  Stewart  a  long 
letter,  from  which  we  quote  a  few  extracts :  — 

•  "  I  have  just  read  the  last  Advocate  of  Peace  with  much  interest. 
I  was  for  more  than  twenty  years  tk  strict  non-resistant,  and  held  that 
war  under  all  circumstances  is  wrong ;  but  my  views  on  this  subject 
have  undergone  a  slight  change.  If  all  things  were  as  they  should  be, 
there  would  of  course  be  no  war.  War  is  the  evidence  of  wrong,  of 
sin,  of  God's  displeasure.  There  are,  however,  evils  which  will  not  be 
cured  but  by  violence  and  bloodshed.  All  sins  are  against  God,  and 
offensive  to  him ;  but  some  sins  are  directly  against  man,  such  as 
slavery,  land  monopoly  and  treason  or  rebellion. 

There  are,  also,  sins  against  our  fellows,  which  may  not  be  so  direct- 
ly against  the  government,  or  laws  of  the  country ;  and  among  these 
sims  there  are  some  which  cannot  be  forgiven,  but  must  be  punished, 
such  as  murder,  or  any  crime  which  leads  to  murder,  as  rebellion ;  and 
these  crimes  may  be  so  accumulated  and  aggravated  as  to  make  a  re- 
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aori  to  the  4wgrd  Ike  oyjj^  r«n«dy.  ,  N«t  thut.  war  for  iia  own  sake 

qoi^d  \ji  aaj  caae  be  deQicabk ;  bat  I  fiuppoee  God  saw  that  pride, 
l^judice  and  injuBtioe  were  more  deeply  rooted  arooDg  us  thao  per* 
baps  in  .any,  people  oq  earth,  aod  that  war  would  he  the  only  meana  of 
])eaohiDg  the  case,  to  probe  the  99re$  and  oommence  a  eure. 

Now  Christ  did  not  die  for  nations.  The  sins  of  nations  nrast  be 
visited, on  themselves. here. on  eptrth  as  nations.  When  a  nation  op- 
presses the  poor  by  oruel  laws,  that  nation  cannot  eseape  the  wrath  of 
Heaven.  Oppression,  violence  and  bloodshed,  when  legalised  and 
practised,  must  be  visited, upoii  the  government  or  people.  From  this 
there  is  no  escape;  and  thiogs  may  be  in  such  a  shape  as  in  the  judg- 
ment of  God  to  require  war.  When  true  religion  prevails,  however^ 
war  will  cease ;  and  meanwhile  it  is  our  duty  ^  to  follow  afier  peace ;  — 
to  seek  peace,  and  pursue  it.*     '  Blessed  are  the  peacemakers.'  " 

What  our  iriexid  says  about  land-monppoly  may  be  true,  and  he 
certainly  urges  some  strong  arguments  against  it,  especially  against  the 
extent  to  which  it  is  allowed,  if  not  encouraged  in  our  country ;  but 
such  discussions,  however  important  in  themselves,  do  not  come  fairlj 
within  the  ^ere  of  a  reform  whose  sole  aim  is  to  do  away  the  prac- 
tice of  nations  settling  their  disputes  by  the  savage  buteheries  of  tlie 
battlefield.  As  peace  reformers,  we  stick  to  our  text,  and  shall  oep> 
tainly  find  enough  to  do  in  carrying  it  out  to  all  its  confessedly  legiti- 
mate applicatioas*  Still  we  will  quote  what  our  friAod  says  on  one  or 
two  salient  points :  — 

'*  The  miin,  the  oompaoy,  or  the  government  that  would  restrain  the 
people  from  the  free  use  of  the  soil,  would  restrain  them  from  the  free 
use  of  light  and  air  if  they  had  the  power.  Nothing  can  be  more  out 
of  order  than  hoarding  the  soil,  not  murder  itself;  for  it  is  like  slavery 
in  this  matter,  it  has  murder  in  it.  In  Ireland  a  few  years  ago, 
1,500,000  human  beings  were  Hterally  starved  to  death  by  landlord- 
ship  ;  and  then,  to  cover  their  own  shame  and  brutality,  they  put  this 
wholesale  murder  to  the  account  of  the  potato-rot !  Slavery  is  totally 
wrong;  but  I  believe  that  land-monopoly  is  fundamental  to  slavery; 
that  it  always  leads  to  slavery  in  some  form,  and  that  our  nation  never 
did  a  more  false  or  paore  foolish  thing  than  to  put  a  price  on  land,  and. 
allow  any  one  to  buy  an  unlimited  quantity  becj^use  he  had  the  means. 
This  is  a  national  sin,  and  must  be  atoned  for. 

Our  nation  is  full  of  pride,  injustice  and  oppression,  from  the  head 
to  the  foot.  *  There  is  no  peacBy  saith  my  God,  to  the  wicked.'  Let 
us  first  be  pure,  then  peaceable.  Love  to  God,  and  love  to  man,  to  oU 
men  ;  universal  good-will,  without  regard  to  color  or  birth ;  securing  to 
€>very  man  by  law  all  his  natural  riykts^  —  these  will  put  a  perpetual 
quietus  on  war.-' 


IBM  PBRlilB  OF  |lfiCONBTRU(!ff  ION. 

"Wb  never  doubted  that  our  government  would  sooner  or  later  foroe 
our.  rebels  inti)  sub^pission ;  b,ut  wb.en  this  should  be  dona,  we  expected 
to  find  at  this  point  the  real  crisis  of  our  dangers,  in.  disputes  axuoqg 
ourselves  as  to  what  should  be  done  with  them.  Events  are  sadl j  y.erif 
lying  our  predictions.  Never  in  the  darkest  •  night  of  the  rebellioii, 
was  our  country  in  more  imminent  peril  than  at  this  moment,  and  oa 
Ibe  result  are  suspended  issues  big  with  the  weal  or  woe  of  our  repablio 
for  long  ages,  perhaps  to  the  end  of  time. 

Most  of  these  dangers  are  now  concentrated  in  what  is  called  Becon* 
strnction,  the  process  of  reinstating  our  late  rebels  under  the  govern- 
nient  which  they  made  such  desperate  efforts  to  overthrow.  Tiiey  find 
the  process  vastly  more  difficult  than  they  expected.  They  can  no 
longer  have  everything  as  of  old  in  their  own  way,  but  must  wait  tb^ 
pleasure  of  loyal  men.  It  would  seem  as  if  thev  once  thought  they 
could  at  pleasure  try  their  hand  at  rebellion,  and,  if  defeated,  could  oome 
back  as  soon  as  they  should  choose  to  their  former  places  in  the  Union, 
without  being  called  to  any  serious  account  for  the  gigantic  crimes  com- 
mitted in  their  efforts  to  destroy  our  government.  No  wonder  they  ara. 
sorely  disappointed ;  and  in  their  mortification  and  chagrin,  they  reveal 
such  feelings  and  traits,  such  purposes  and  plans,  as  for  bode  at  no  very 
distant  day  results  roost  disjistrous  to  opr  oountry.  Unless  this  ques- 
tion of  reconstruction  shall  be  settled  aright,  we  fear  we  are  doomed, 
irom  the  slaveocratio  element  still  working  among  us,  to  evils  in  the 
fiitare  well-nigh,  if  not  quite  as  great  as  in  the  past ;  but  at  present  we 
see  little  reason  to  hope  for  such  a  settlement. 

Ita  difficulties  thicken  at  every  step.  President  Johnson,  acting  on  his 
etro  theory  of  reconstruction,  and  assuming  that  it  was  his  business 
Tirtoally  to  decide  the  whole  matter,  undertook  to  prepare  the  wsif  for 
a  speedy  restoration  of  the  lately  rebellious  States  to  all  their  former 
rights  in  the  government,  without  consulting  Congress.  Both  Houses 
are  dissatisfied  with  what  he  has  done,  und  having  confessedly  the  right 
and  responsibility  of  saying  on  what  terms  these  rebels  shall  be  restored, 
set  themselves  at  work  to  investigate  the  whole  case  for  themselves. 
This  brings  on  a  collision  between  Congress  and  the  President.  They 
obviously  feel  and  reason  quite  differently  on  the  subject.  The  former 
practically  say  that  none  who  were  leaders  or  voluntary  supporters  of 
the  rebellion,  shall  evei*  take  part  in  the  government ;  while  President 
Johnson's  policy  would  Veinstate  these  very  persons  in  power  all  over 
the  8oath,  and  bring  into  Congress  men  still  retaining  their  rebel  spirit 
and  principles.  The  result  is  a  dead-lock  in  the  government ;  and  the 
fate  of  our  ooantiy  for  ages  is  likely  to  depend  very  much  on  the  issue 
of  this  controversy. 

We  look  now  at  this  sobjeot  only  in  itffb^rings  on  the  future  pf  aod 
of  our  land ;  and  in  this  view  we  confess  we  have  many  sad  forebodings. 
The  sword  alone  never  decides  anything  except  tihe  r^ative  strength  of 
the  combatants,  bat  leaves  all  questions  of  right,  duty  and  interest  to 
ka.  settled  by  rational,  moral  m^mia.    Nothing  tlse  erver  can  settle  * 
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We  may  talk  otherwise,  aa  most  peoj^le  do ;  but  not  one  of  the  questions 
now  supposed  to  be  settled  by  the  sword,  will  stay  settled  unless  publio 
opinion  shall  permanently  so  decide.  We  marvel  at  the  logic  of  those 
who  tell  OS  the  war  has  decided  this,  that  and  the  other  question. 
War  itself  decides  nothing  in  morals  or  politics.  It  is  not  in  the  power 
of  lead  and  steel  to  put  such  questions  at  rest.  The  sword  is  indeed 
sheathed  for  a  time ;  but  the  moral  and  political  conflict,  on  which 
everything  ultimately  depends,  still  continues,  and  will  probably  wax 
warmer  and  warmer,  and  may  keep  the  country  in  ferment  and  peril 
for  half  a  century.  The  struggle  is  only  transferred  from  the  battle- 
field to  Congress  and  the  ballot-box.  It  is  going  on  in  fact  all  over  the 
land ;  and  God  only  knows  when  or  how  it  will  end. 

We  thought  to  condense  some  of  the  well-ascertained  facts  on  this 
subject,  but  must  omit  them  altogether,  or  reserve  them  for  another 
number.  One  thing  is  certain  —  the  war  has  n«t  given  us  morally  or 
politically  any  satisfactory  or  permanent  peace.  It  is  only  a  truce ; 
and  the  South,  still  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  rebel  and  pro-slavery  as  ever 
in  heart,  will  bide  her  time,  and  nurse  her  wrath  for  such  future  re- 
venge as  shall  atone  for  the  bitterness  and  mortification  of  present 
defeat. 


DOES  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT  INCULCATE  WART 

This  question  is  a  practical  one.  As  war  now  lays  claim  to  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  Great  Supreme,  so  it  has  in  every  age  and  in  every  land 
sought  its  justification  from  some  invisible  superhuman  source.  So 
universal  has  this  been  that  we  may  presume  public  opinion  cannot  ex- 
ist without  religious  support  of  some  sort;  and  especially  among  Prol'- 
estant  Christians,  who  hold  that  no  man  can  serve  two  masters,  is 
religious  support  essential  to  war. 

Does  the  Old  Testament,  then,  furnish  such  support?  Here  the 
question  is  not  whether  it  furnishes  support  to  wars  of  conquest  when 
enjoined  by  special  divine  command.  So  understood,  the  question 
would  not  be  a  practical  one,  as  that  is  not  disputed.  The  question  is, 
does  the  Old  Testament  inculcate  wars  of  the  character  now  in  vogue 
among  modern  civilized  nations  7 

In  discussing  this  question  I  would  give  full  credit  to  the  doctrine, 

<'  All  Scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God,  and  is  profitable, 

that  the  man  of  God  may  be  furnished  to  alf  good  works."  I  will 
also  avoid  the  too  common  practice  of  scanning  Scripture  for  proof  of  a 
particular  point,  and  seek  the  intent  for  which  it  is  given,  viz. :  to  <' fur- 
nish to  all  good  works."  The  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  most  readily 
presented  to  view  by  the  theme  before  us,  are  the  historic  accounts  of 
wars,  the  divine  injunctions  and  promises  relative  to  them,  and  the 
miracles  attending  them. 

Now,  if  we  loos  at  these  in  the  same  light  as  we  do  at  other  miracu* 
lous  displays  of  divine  power,  as  attestations  of  the  presence,  the  power 
and  the  supremacy  of  th^  one  living  and  true  Godi  we  shall  find  no 
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more  of  example  for  imiUtion  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter.  In* 
stance  the  miraculous  plagues  in  Egypt,  some  of  which  were  the  reality 
of  what  the  magicians  counterfeited  bj  necromancy,  and  all  were 
triumphant  judgments  upon  the  gods  of  Egypt.  These  were  no  more 
signal  miracles  than  those  vouchsafed  to  Israel  itf  the  conquest  of 
Canaan,  or  those  in  the  wars  of  Gideon,  Jephtha,  or  Samson. 

When  the  nations  of  the  earth,  '*  not  liking  to  retain  God  in  their 
knowledge,*'  had  devised  each  to  itself  a  tutelary  deity,  God  saw  fit  to 
raise  up  a  **  people  to  his  ovm  name^^  by  whom  to  manifest  his  own 
power  and  perfections;  and  the  history  of  those  times  is  handed  down 
to  us  for  our  instruction  in  the  world's  progress  under  the  divine  ad- 
ministration. David  fought  a  duel  with  Goliah,  who  defied  the  armiee 
of  the  living  God,  and  cursed  him  in  the  name  of  his  gods;  he  suc- 
oeeded  by  miracle.  Shall  we  find  in  this  a  reason  for  reviewing  the 
ordeal  by  private  battle?  Samson,  by  miracle,  slew  the  Philistines 
when  their  champions  set  at  defiance  the  strength  of  the  Almighty. 
But  it  were  profane  in  us  to  attempt  to  work  miracles  by  the  laws  of 
nature^  or  to  annul  all  difierence  between  human  and  superhuman 
agency. 

The  wars  of  Israel,  however,  were  not  all  of  divine  injunction  or  of 
divine  approbation.  When  ^Israel,  through  the  medium  of  Samuel,  de- 
sired a  king  who  should  ^o  before  them  and  fight  their  battles,  the  thing 
displeased  the  Lord,  and  he  said  to  Samuel,  "  They  have  not  rejected 
ihee^  but  they  have  rejected  Tne^  that  I  should  not  reign  over  them.'* 
And  in  proportion  as  they  multiplied  the  munitions  of  war,  and  trusted 
in  physical  strength,  their  wars  proved  disastrous,  and  defeat  was  occa- 
sionally dealt  out  to  them  a?  special  judgment  for  their  faithlessness. 
In  the  review,  then,  we  may  well  say  the  characteristics  of  the  author- 
ised wars  of  the  Jews  were  a  contrast  to  the  wars  of  modern  times,  and 
afford  no  license  for  them.  '* 

But  do  we  not  find,  in  the  character  enjoined  upon  Israel,  a  worthy 
example  of  that  national  patriotism  which  must  often  result  in  war  ? 
We  think  not.  The  very  first  lesson  Israel  was  taught  as  a  nation  was, 
kindness  to  strangers,  and  that  by  a  tedious  bondage  in  Egypt.  To  this 
they  were  often  referred  as  admonition,  "  Ye  know  the  heart  of  a 
stranger;  be  kind  to  the  stranger."  "The  stranirer  that  sojourneth 
among  you  shall  be  as  one  of  your  own  people,  and  thou  shalt  love  him 
98  thyself."  While  contaminating  alliances  were  forbidden  to  Israel, 
equal  rights  of  man  were  inculcated. 

We  conclude,  then,  that  the  Old  Testament  affords  no  license  for 
modern  warfare.  Is  such  license  found  in  the  New  Testament  ^  This 
qoestion  may  be  the  theme  of  a  future  article. 

Middlehury,  February,  1866.  B, 
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Magnitude  op  War  1)ebt8.  —  It  is  difficult  to  form  an  adequate  oon- 
oeptioQ  of  such  a  sum  as  the  war-debt  of  England  or  our  own ;  aocT 
individuals  have  taxed  their  .ingenuity  to  illustrate  and  impress  on  the 
mind  its  vast  magnitude.  Among  other  illustrations,  we  find  the 
following  by  a  Mr.  Fair :  — 

"  A  silver  dollar  measures  1^  inches  in  diameter. '  Hence,  8  dollars 
laid  side  by  side  make  1  foot,  24  one  yard,  and  74,240  an  Engliski 
mile.  The  circumference  of  the  globe  is  21,000  miles,  and  therefore 
$912,384,000  laid  in  one  line  would  girdle  it.  But  even  this  enormous 
0um,  being  less  than  a  quarter  part  of  the  British  debt,  the  whole  amount 
of  the  latter  would  encircle  it  four  times,  and  overlap  by  8,640  miles. 
Now,  estimating  the  iiteight  of  a  silver  dollar  at  1  ounce,  16  of  them 
would  make  a  pound  ;  and  reckoning  2,000  pounds  to  the  ton,  the  entire 
debt  would  weigh  125,000  tons,  and  therefore  125  ships  of  1,000  tons 
each,  would  be  required  to  forward  it  by  water.  Again,  allowing  2 
tons  for  the  burden  of  a  heavy  baggage  wagon,  62,500  wagons  would 
be  needed  to  convey  this  monstrous  mass  of  indebtedness  in  silver. 
Now,  an  elliptical  circle  formed  of  these  wagons  alone,  ranged  lengthwise 
with  their  teams,  would  encircle  the  three  cities  of  New  York,  Albany 
and  Troy.  Conld  a  man,  countirig  by  single  dollars  count  60  a  minute, 
it  would  take  1,138,300  men  to  count  the  sum  in  one  hour.'' 


ROBERT  HALL  ON  WAR. 

Real  war  is  a  very  different  thing  from  that  painted  image  of  it 
which  you  see  on  parade,  or  at  a  review.  It  is  the  most  awful  scourge 
that  Providcnoe  employs  for  the  chastisement  of  man.  It  is  the  gar- 
ment of  vengeance  with  which  the  Deity  arrays  himself  when  he  oomes 
forth  to  punish  the  inhabitacnts  of  the  Ea%t. 

Conceive  for  a  moment  the  consternation  which  the  approach  of  an 
invading  army  would  impress  on  the  peaceful  villages  in  this  neighbor- 
hood. When  you  hav^  placed  yourselves  for  an  instant  m  that  situ»« 
tioD,  you  will  learn  to  sympathize  with  those  unhappy  countries  which 
have  sustained  the  ravages  of  arms.  But  how  \a  it  possible  to  give 
you  an  idea  of  these  horrors?  Here  you  behold  rich  harvests^  the 
bounty  of  heaven  and  the  reward  of  industry,  consumed  in  a  moment, 
or  trampled  under  foot,  while  famine  and  pestilence  follow  the  steps  of 
desolation.  There  the  cottages  of  peasants  given  up  to  the  flames ; 
mother*  expirfng  through  fear,  not  for  themselves  but  their  infants ; 
the  inhabitants  nying  with  their  helpless  babes  in  all  directions,  miser- 
able'fugitives  on  their  native  soil !  in  another  part  you  witness  opu- 
lent cities  taken  by  storm;  the  streets,  wher6  no  sounds  were  heard 
but  those  of  peaceful  industry,  filled  on  a  sudden  with  slaughter  and 
blood,  resounding  with  the  cries  of  the  pursuing  and  the  pursued ;  the 
palaces  of  nobles  demolished,  the  houses  of  the  rich  pillaged,  th^  chas- 
tity of  virgins  and  of  matrons  violated,  and  every  age,  sex  and  rank 
mingled  in  promiscuous  massacre  and  ruin. 
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The  injury  which  the  morals  of  a  people  sustain  from  an  invading 
hxthj  ifi  prodigious.  The  aigitation  at>d  sui^pense  universally  prevalent 
ard  incompatible  with  everything  wliich  requires  calm  thought,  or  seri- 
ous reflection. '  In  such  a  situation  is  it  any  wonder  the  duties  of  piety 
fail  into  neglect,  the  sanctuary  of  God  is  forsaken,  and  the  eates  of 
ZioQ  mourn  and  are  desolate?  Fanodliarized  to  the  sight  of  rapioe  and 
slaughter,  the  people  must  acquire  a  hard  and  unfeeling  character. 
The  precarious  tenure  by  which  everything  is  held  during  the  absence 
of  laws,  must  impair  confidence,  and  the  sudden  revolutions  of  fortune 
must  be  infinitely  favorable  to  fraud  and  injustice.  He  who  refieciji 
on  these  consequences  will  not  think  it  too  much  to  affirm,  that  the  in- 
jury the  virtue  of  a  people  sustains  fVorm  invasion,  is  greater  than  that 
which  affects  their  property  or  their  lives.  He  will  perceive  that  by 
8uch  a  calamity  the  seeds  of  order,  virtue  and '  pi^ty,  which  it  is  the 
first  care  of  education  to  implant  'and  mature,  are  swept  away  as  by  a 
hurricane. 

The  contests  of  nations  are  both  the  ofispring  and  the  parent  of  in- 
justice. It  IB  certain  two  nations  cannot  engage  in  hostilities,  but  one 
party  must  be  guilt j  of  injvetice';  and  if  the  magnitude  of  crimes  is 
to  be  estimated  by  a  r^itl  tor  their  eoDsequenoes,  it  is  difficult  to  oon-i 
oeive  an  action  of  eqaal  giiilt  wiCih  the  wanton  violation  of  peace.  It 
snnks  every  other  crime  into  insignificaiMe*  if  tbe  exiatenoe  of  war 
a^ays  implies  injustice  in  one  at  least  of  the  partien  eonoerned,  it  is 
also  the  ^uitful  parent  of  crimes.  It  reoer  tei^with  respect  to  its  ob^ 
jeetSi  aU  the  rules  of  mortUUy.  It  is  trntkiuff  less  than  a  vuipoiiart 
RKPBAi.  or  THi  pRiNGiPCBS  ov  viiiRjs^  It  is  a  Bjstem  out  of  whiek 
ftlmost  all  the  virtues  are  ezolixded,  aiid  in  which  nearly  all  the  vioes 
re  incorporated.  Whatever  renders  hmnati  nature  amiable  or  respec^ 
table,  whatever  engages  love  or  oonfldence^  is  sacrificed  at  its  shrine. 
Id  instructing  us  to  oonsider  a  portion  of  our  fellow-ereatures  as  ther 

C^r  ebjeots  of  enmity,  itremoves,  as'fiir  as  they  are  ooDoernedt  the 
is  of  all  society,  of  ail  oiviliaation  and  virtue;  for  the  basis  of  these 
•a  the  good-will  due  to  every  indivi&aai  of  the  epeoiee,  as  being  a  part 
6i  ourselves.  From  this  principle  aii  the  rulee  of  social  virtue  emanate, 
JuBtioe  and  humanity,  in'  their  utmost  extent,  are  nothing  more  thati 
the  practical  application  of  this  great  la/w.  Tbe  sword,  and  that  alonCi 
outs  asunder  the  bond  of  consanguinity  which  unites  man  to  man. 

The  morality  of  peaceful  times  is  directly  opposite  to  the  maxims  of  - 
iraf.  The  fuadamental  rule  of  the  first -is. to.  do  good;  of  the  latter, 
to  inflict  injuries.  The  former  commands  us  tofluccor  the  oppressed; 
tj^e  latter,  to  overwhelm  the  defenceless.  The  former  teaches  men  to 
love  their  eoemies ;  the  latter,  to  make  themselves  terrible  even  to 
dangers.  The  rules  of  morality  will  not  suffer  us  to  promote  the 
dearest  interest  by  falsehood ;  the  maxims  of  war  applaud  it  when  em« 
ployed  in  the  destruction  of  others. 

That  a  familiarity  with  sueh  maxims  must  tend  to  harden  the  heart, 
as  well. as  to  pervert  the  moral  sentiments,  is  too  obvious  to  need  illus- 
tration.   The  natural  copsequence  of  their  prevalence  is  an  unfeeliiy 
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•nd  nnpriocipled  ambition,  with  an  idolatrj  of  talents,  and  a  contempt 
of  virtue.  The  esteem  of  mankind  is  tamed  firom  the  humble,  the 
beneficent  and  the  good,  to  men  who  are  qualified  bv  a  genius  fertile 
in  expedients,  a  courage  that  is  never  appalled,  and  a  heart  that  never 
pities,  to  become  the  destroyers  of  the  earth.  While  the  philanthropist 
u  devising  means  to  mitigate  the  evils  and  augment  the  happiness  of 
the  world,  a  fellow-worker  together  with  God  in  exploring  and  giving 
effect  to  the  benevolent  tendencies  of  nature,  the  warrior  is  revolviDg. 
in  the  gloomy  recesKCs  of  his  capacious  mind,  plans  of  future  devasta- 
tion and  ruin.  Prisons  crowded  with  captives,  cities  emptied  of  their 
inhabitants,  fields  desolate  and  waste,  are  among  his  proudest  trophies. 
The  fabric  of  his  fame  is  cemented  with  tears  and  blood ;  and  if  his 
name  is  wafled  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  it  is  in  the  shrill  crj  of  suf- 
fering humanity ;  in  the  curses  and  imprecations  of  those  whom  his 
sword  has  reduced  to  despair. 


Intervention  a  Failubb.  *-  It  is  a  good  omen  that  the  efforts  of 
one  nation  to  interfere  with  the  domestic  oonoems  of  another,  are  beoom« 
ing  in  most  cases  sach  admitted  failvres.  The  whole  world  now  sees 
how  Louis  Napoleon  has  burnt  his  fingers  hj  intermeddling  with  the 
affairs  of  Mexico.  Reports  have  long  been  rife  that  he  is  preparing  to 
withdraw  his  troops,  and  leave  Maximilian  to  manage  for  himself  as 
best  he  can.  The  wilj  Frenchman  finds  that,  tn  commercial  phraae,  "  it 
does  not  pay."  It  is  said  to  have  oost  $185,000,000  and  11,000  men 
killed  and  disabled.  This  is  paying  dear  for  the  imperial  whistle* 
France  and  England  both  tried,  under  a  thin  disguise,  to  interfere  in 
behalf  of  our  rebels  as  far  as  they  thought  they  safely  could ;  and  the 
events  since  transpiring  in  Mexico  and  Ireland,  show  how  their  selfish 
and  guilty  schemes  recoil  upon  themselves.  Had  they  acted  the  part 
of  honest  friendship  in  fulfilment  of  their  treaty  obligations,  they  would 
have  saved  not  only  us,  but  themselves  a  vast  deal  of  expense  and  troa<- 
ble.  Let  us  be  thankful  for  such  providential  retributions  as  insure  to 
guilt  its  own  punishment,  and  teach  nations  that  honesty  is  the  best 
policy  for  them  as  well  as  for  individuals. 


Gov.  Brownlow  on  the  Moral  Results  o?  the  Rebellion.-— 
The  war  has  demoralized  our  whole  country,  and  our  best  portions  of 
territory  are  overrun  with  thieves  and  cut-throats,  who  need  reform 
even  more  than  the  heathen  masses  of  China,  Japan  or  Persia.  Manj 
of  the  Protestant  preachers,  especially  in  the  South,  ought  to  have  pious 
missionaries  to  convince  them  of  the  sin  of  lying,  swearing  and  drunk- 
enness.   

Annual  Address.  —  Rev.  Andrew  P.  Peabody,  D.  D.,  Professor  in 
Harvard  University,  has  consented  to  deliver  the  address  before  our  So- 
otety  at  its  coming  Anniversary. 
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Its  objeot,  as  stated  in  its  Constitation,  is  « to  illustrate  the  inconsistenqr 
of  war  with  Christianity,  to  show  its  baleful  influence  on  all  the  great 
interests  of  mankind,  and  devise  means  for  securing  universal  and  perma- 
nent peace."  For  this  purpose  it  seeks  to  form  a  public  opinion  in  favor  of 
superseding  war  by  peaceful  expedients  more  effectual  than  war,  for  the  great 
ends  of  international  security  and  justice,  such  as  Occasional  Reference, 
Stipulated  Arbitration,  and  a  Congress  of  Nations.  These  expedients,  iden- 
tical in  principle  with  the  system  of  laws  and  courts  provided  by  every 
government  for  its  own  subjects,  we  would  have  extended,  with  suitaUe 
modifications,  to  the  brotherhood  of  nations  for  the  settlement  of  their 
disputes  in  essentially  the  same  way  that  individuals  and  minor  communities 
do  theirs.  The  Society  prints  and  circulates  pamphlets,  tracts  and  volumes, 
holds  public  meetings,  and  maintains  correspondence  with  the  friends  of 
peace  in  other  countries,  watches  against  the  approach  of  national  hostili- 
ties, and  strives  to  prevent  them  by  timely  remonstrance.  It  endeavors, 
also,  to  enlist  in  this  cause  the  Christian  pulpit,  the  entire  periodical  press, 
and  all  seminaries  of  learning,  as  the  chief  engines  for  creating  or  control- 
ling public  opinion  ;  and  by  such  means  it  hopes  in  time  to  induce  govern- 
ments to  exchange  their  present  war-system  for  peaceful,  Christian  methods 
of  settling  theilr  difficulties.  It  invites  the  co-operation  of  all  who  are 
willing  to  aid  in  thus  promoting  peace  on  earth  and  good-will  among  men. 


Funds.  —  In  carrying  on  these  operations  as  they  shovld  be,  there  wiU 
be  needed,  at  least  for  a  time,  quite  as  large  an  amount  as  in  the  Bible 
Society.  Besides  an  office  and  a  Periodical  as  its  organ,  the« Society  ought 
to  establish  in  all  great  centres  of  business  depositories  of  peace  publications, 
and  employ  in  every  State  one  or  more  lecturing  agents  to  keep  the  subject 
constantly  before  the  whole  community,  but  more  especially  to  bring  it  before 
ecclesiastical  bodies,  seminaries  of  learning,  and  the  State  and  national 
governments. 
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sale  of  publicatiors,  there  are  Life-Directorships,  $50 ;  Life-Memberships, 
$20 ;  Annual  Membership,  $2 ;  to  all  which  the  society's  periodical  is  sent 
without  charge,  and  for  a  year,  also,  to  every  donor  of  $1,  or  more,  and  to 
every  pastor  who  preaches  on  the  subject  and  takes  up  an  annual  collection 
for  the  cause. 


Adtogatb  or  Pkacx— Devoted  to  the  Peace  Question  in  its  manifold 
bearings,  and  containing  discussions  of  principles,  and  measures  connected 
with  the  peace  movement,  statistics,  anecdotes  and  illustrations  from  history, 
biographical  sketches  of  distinguished  friends,  reviews  of  books  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  general  facts  respecting  the  progress  of  the  cause  through  the 
world.  9*  Monthly,  or  a  double  number  once  in  two  months,  making  a 
volume  in  two  years,  for  $1.00,  or  ten  cents  a  number.  To  auxiliary 
societies,  or  clubs  cf  not  less  than  ten,  30  per  cent,  discount. 
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CIRCULATION  OF  OUR  PERIODICAL. 

This  *  Adyocato  of  Peace,'  as  the  organ  of  oar  Society,  we  havB  of 
late  sent  gratuitouslj  to  several  thoosand  inflaential  ministers  and  lay* 
men  of  different  denominations  throughout  the  land.  We  have  done 
this  from  a  conTiction«  long  forced  upon  us,  that  the  cause  for  which 
we  labor  is  very  imperfectly  understood,  not  only  by  the  community 
at  large,  but  eyen  by  most  leaders  of  public  opinion.  We  have  met 
everywhere,  more  especially  since  the  rise  of  our  late  rebellion,  strange 
misconceptions  of  its  aims,  its  principles,  and  its  means  and  methods  of 
operation.  We  are  surprised  at  the  general  lack  of  information  on  the 
sabject ;  and,  as  we  can  expect  no  man  to  take  an  effective  interest  in 
what  he  does  not  understand,  we  are  very  anxious  to  bring  before 
Christians  and  Christian  ministers  in  particular  such  facts  and  argu- 
ments as  will  be  found  in  our  publications.  It  i&  mainly  to  such  men 
as  these  that  every  good  cause  must  look  for  support.  Professing  the 
nme  general  principles  as  ourselves,  we  are  quite  confident  that  they 
will  regard  the  cause  of  Peace  essentially  as  we  do,  whenever  they 
shall  come  folly  to  understand  its  claims.  The  considerations  that 
have  enlisted  us  in  its  behalf,  cannot  fail,  when  brought  aright  before 
their  Oiinds,  to  secure  in  like  manner  their  own  approval,  sympathy 
and  support.. 

With  these  views,  We  have  sent  for  a  time  the  <  Advocate  of  Peace ' 
to  a  select  number  of  our  40,000  preachers  of  the  go^el,  that  they 
may  look  for  themselves  at  our  cause,  and  see  how  we  regard  and  pre- 
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sent  its  claims.  Sach  facts  and  argomentB  as  are  foand  on  its  pages, 
we  ask  their  aid  in  bringing  and  keeping  before  the  mass  of  oar  people. 
They  can  do  so  more  easily  and  effectually  than  any  other  class  of  men, 
except  perhaps  the  conductors  of  the  periodical  press ;  and  we  trust 
they  will  not  think  we  are  asking  too  much  when  we  urge  them  to 
perform  such  seryices  as  these  for  a  cause  that  we  regard  so  truly 
Christian,  and  so  pre-eminently  their  own. 

We  would  gladly  spread,  if  we  could,  a  million  copies  and  more  of 
the  <AdTocate'  through  the  land  without  charge;  but,  as  we  have 
not  the  means  we  can  seldom  send  it  hereafter  except  in  return  for 
either  pay  or  services.  We  offer  it,  however,  on  such  conditions  that 
nearly  every  one  who  chooses  can  eadily  comply  with  them  —  either  a 
single  dollar  in  payment  for  a  volume  in  two  years,  only  fifty  cents  a 
year ;  or  to  ministers  on  their  pledging  themselves  to  preach  on  the 
subject  at  least  once  a  year,  and  take  up  for  the  cause  an  annual  col- 
lection, one  half  of  which  may  be  returned  in  the  Society's  publications. 
There  is  scarce  a  preacher  in  the  land  that  cannot  in  one  of  these  ways, 
—  the  latter  we  should  much  prefer  —  secure  the  •  Advocate '  for  him- 
self We  hope  a  large  number  will  do  so,  and  forward  their  names  at 
once,  as  we  fear  we  shall  not  have  the  means  of  sending  it  any  longer 
without  some  such  pledge  of  aid  to  our  cause.  If  we  do  send  it  here- 
after to  any  who  do  not  comply  with  one  of  the  above  conditions,  we 
shall  do  so  on  our  own  responsibility,  and  without  making  any  charge  for 
it.  We  hope,  aho,  that  many  to  whom  it  has  been  sent  ,will  become 
subscribers  for  it,  if  not  habitual  contributors  to  the  cause,  and  will 
set  themselves  forthwith  at  work  for  it  in  their  respective  shares. 


Rebel  Dead. -^"  On  the  two  battle-fields  of  Shiloh  and  Corinth," 
says  one  writing  from  the  spot,  «« are  not  lees  than  12,000  Confederate 
dead,  whose  bones,  for  the  most  part,  lie  bleaching  above  ground,  the 
rains  having  washed  away  the  thin  layer  of  earth  with  which  most  were 
originally  covered."  How  many  such  (mementoes  of  war  and  its  woes  are 
scattered  all  over  the  South ! 


Trxatmxnt  of  Soldiers'  Bokxs — Men  in  Petersburg,  Ta.,  an  said  to 
have  been  digeing  up  skeletons  of  soldiers  buried  there,  and  acUing  ^kfem 
to  be  ground  lor  manure !  A  kind  of  barbarity  not  entirely  new  in  war ; 
for  the  same  thing  was  done  on  ihe  field  of  Waterloo,  whence  large  num- 
bers were  taken  to  enridi  the  soil  of  England. 
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A  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  THE  SWORD. 

Thb  chief  plea  now  ursed  in  excuse  for  war  is  its  alleged  necessity. 
Its  evils  are  confessed  ana  deplored,  yet  justified  as  the  only  way  of  en- 
forcing justice  between  nations.  We  are  told  that  they  have  in  the  last 
resort  no  other  means  of  settling  their  disputes,  redressing  their  wrongs, 
and  securing  their  respective  rights  and  interests.  There  is  no  human 
power  above  them,  no  recognized  arbiter  between  them ;  and  hence 
they  have  no  alternative  but  submission  to  wrong,  or  an  appeal  to  the 
sword. 

There  is  certainly  some  truth  in  these  statements.  It  is  quit^ 
true  that  nations  have  as  yet  no  other  way  than  war  as  their  last  resort 
for  insuring  these  ends ;  but  they  might  and  should  have.  These  ends 
are  confessedly  legitimate,  and  must  be  secured  in  some  way  ;  but  we 
insist  that  they  may  be  gained  more  effectually  by  other  means  than  the 
sword.  Nations  will  of  course  retain  their  war-system  until  its  neces- 
sity shall  be  actually  susperseded  by  better  means  of  international  safe- 
ty and  justice. 

It  is  just  here  that  the  cause  of  peace  interposes  its  substi- 
tutes for  war.  We  aim  to  supersede  It  by  better  means  of  interna- 
tional justice  and  safety.  We  propose  in  Its  place  a  rational,  pcuceful, 
Christian  process  of  justice  between  nations,  analogous  to  what  every 
civilized  society  has.  provided  not  only  for  individuals,  but  for  all  minor 
communities.  Such  is  our  principle ;  and  we  contend  that  it  may  be 
applied  to  nations,  as  well  as  to  individuals,  with  reasonable  prospects 
of  success.  There  are  in  the  nature  of  the  case  no  insuperable  obstacles 
to  such  an  application.  Nations,  regarded  by  all  writers  on  interna- 
tional law  as  moral  persons,  are  confessedly  under  the  same  general 
obligations  to  each  other  as  individuals  in  society  ;  and  we  simply  ask 
the  former  to  settle  their  disputes  in  essentially  the  same  way  that  the 
}atter  do  theirs.  How,  then,  do  individuals  adjust  their  difficulties? 
Always  in  one  of  two  ways  —  either  by  amicable  agreement  between 
themselves,  or  by  reference  to  some  third  party  as  umpire.  There  is  no 
other  way  possible;  and  hence,  if  nations  cannot  or  will  not  adjust  their 
own  difficulties,  they  must  of  necessity  resort  to  some  form  of  reference. 

Here  is  no  new  idea,  but  one  as  old  as  government  or  society  itself. 
Common  sense,  the  world  over,  has  ever  decided,  that  no  man  should  be 
allowed  to  judse  in  his  own.  case;  and  this  principle  is  just  as  applica- 
ble to  communities  as  to  individuals.  It  underlies  and  pervades  every 
process  of  justice  in  our  courts  of  law.  Every  trial  there  is,  in  fact,  a 
reference ;  and  no  litigant  is  allowed  to  decide  in  hi^  own  case,  but 
must  submit  to  the  judgment  of  his  peers.  Ought  not  governments  to 
adjust  their  differences  in  essentially  the  same  way  ?  We  ask  thism 
merely  to  adopt  for  themselves  this  simple,  elementary  principle  of  jus- 
tice, with  such  modifications  in  the  mode  of  applying  it  as  their  circum- 
stances may  require.  It  would  be  far  better  if  they  would  settle  every 
dispute  bv  themselves ;  but,  if  they  cannot,  thett  let  them  submit  the 
points  in  issue  to  arbiters.    We  urge  them  to  make  this  their  estab- 
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lished  method  of  adjustment,  and  to  provide  for  it  in  their  treaties  by 
express  agreement  in  advance.  We  would  fain  have  ih^m  stipulate  for 
it ;  and  hence  we  call  it  Stipulated  Arbitration.  We  ask  them  to  incor- 
porate  in  every  treaty  a  clause  binding  the  parties  to  settle  whatever 
disputes  may  ever  arise  between  them,  by  reference  to  umpires  mu- 
tually chosen. 

Now,  what  objection  can  there  be  to  such  an  expedient  ?  It  relin- 
quishes no  right ;  it  neither  sacrifices  nor  endangers  any  interest ;  it 
contradicts  no  important  principle  in  morals  or  politics ;  it  requires  no 
great  or  essential  change  in  public  opinion,  but  is  well  adapted  to  the 
present  state  of  the  world,  and  consistent  alike  with  the  precepts  of 
Christianity,  and  the  dictates  of  sound  policy.  It  is  level,  also,  to  the 
comprehension  of  all,  and  commends  itself  strongly  to  their  good  eexiae 
as  safe  and  just,  as  clearly  feasible,  and  likely  to  prove  successful. 

Nor  would  such  an  experiment  be  entirely  novel ;  for  the  principle 
has  for  ages  been  occasionally  tried  with  the  best  results.  "  When 
sovereigns,"  says  Vattel,  a  high  authority  on  international  law,  ♦*  can- 
not agree,  they  sometimes  trust  the  decision  of  their  disputes  to  arbi- 
trators. This  method  is  very  reasonable,  and  very  conformable  to  the 
law  of  nations.''  He  quotes  a  variety  of  examples,  but  dwells  especially 
on  that  of  Switzerland,  and  says,  "  the  Swiss  have  had  the  precaution 
in  all  their  alliances  among  themselvep,  and  even  in  those  they  have 
contracted  with  the  neighboring  powers,  to  agree  beforehajid  on  the 
marmer  in  which  their  disputes  were  to  he  submitted  to  arbitrators,  in 
case  they  could  not  themselves  adjust  thevi  in  an  amicable  way.  This 
wise  precaution  has  not  a  little  contributed  to  maintain  the  Helvetio 
Republic  in  that  flourishing  state  which  secures  its  liberty,  and  renders 
it  respectable  throughout  Europe." 

Occasional  arbitration  has  ever  been  a  part  of  our  own  foreign  policy, 
A  question -of  boundary  between  us  and  Great  Britain  we  united  in 
referring  to  thp  Emperor  of  Russia  in  1822,  a  similar  one  between  the 
samo  parties  to  the  King  of  the  Netherlands  in  1827,  and  matters  in 
controversy  with  Mexico  to  the  King  of  Prussia  in  1838,  with  suooess 
in  each  case  to  the  extent  of  preventing  an  appeal  to  arms.  Forty 
years  after  our  last  war  (1812-15)  with  England,  a  multitude  of  minor 
questions  were  satisfactorily  adjusted  by  commissioners  mutoally 
chosen  undei;  the  pledge  of  abiding  by  their  decision,  or  their  umpire,  in 
every  case.  Such  is  tne  growing  usage  of  civilized  nations ;  and  as  the 
principle  is  fairly  applicable  to  all  questions  between  them,  we  now  ask 
that  it  be  made .  the  ordinary  method  of  settling  all  such  disputes  as 
cannot  be  satisfactorily  ac^usted  by  negotiation. 

For  some  measure  like  this  the  Fathers  of  our  Republic  expressed«ji 
strong  desire.  <'  Will  nationp,"  asked  Jefferson,  *^  never  devise  a  more 
rational  umpire  of  their  difierences  than  force  ?  Wonderful  has  been 
the  progress  of  human  improvement  in  other  respects ;  let  us  hope  that 
the  law  of  nature  will  in  time  influence  the  proceedings  of  nations,  and 
that  we  shall  at  length  be  sensible  that  war  is  an  instrument  entirely 
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ineffident  towards  redressiog  wrongs,  and  generally  multiplies  instead 
of  indemnifjing  losses,"  Franklin  vrrote  a  great  deal  in  the  same  strain. 
"  All  wars,"  said  be,  •*  are  follies.  When  will  mankind  be  convinced 
of  this,  and  agree  to  settle  their  difficulties  by  arbitration  ?  " 

This  substitute  for  war  has  begun  at  length  to  gain  the  ear  of  states- 
men in  both  hemispheres.  So  long  ago  as  1849,  Richard  Cobden,  in 
response  to  more  than  200,000  petitioners,  moved  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons a  resolution  in  favor  of  this  measure,  and  obtained  for  it  no  less 
than  eighty  votes  —  the  largest  number  ever  given  by  that  body  at  the. 
outset  for  any  new  measure  of  like  importance.  In  our  own  country 
we  have  been  still  more  successful.  Some  half-dozen  of  our  State  Leg- 
islature?, during  their  session  in  1852-3,  all  before  whom  the  subject 
was  properly  brought,  passed  resolutions,  with  entire  unanimity  in  every 
ease  except  one,  decidedly  in  favor  of  stipulated  arbitration  as  a  substi- 
tute for  war. 

It  has,  also,  met  with  like  favor  from  our  national  rulers.  In 
1851,  the  Senate *s  Committee  on  Foreign  Kelations  unanimously 
recommended  the  resolve,  "  that  it  would  b  3  proper  and  desirable  for 
the  government  of  these  United  States,  whenever  practicable,  to  secure, 
in  its  treaties  with  other  nations,  a  provision  for  referring  to  the  decision 
of  umpires  all  future  misunderstandings  that  cannot  be  satisfactorily  ad- 
justed by  amicable  negotiation."  In  1853,  Judge  Underwood,  of  feen- 
tucky,  made,  on  behalf  of  the  same  committee,  an  able  and  elaborate 
report  strongly  in  favor  of  the  same  measure.  President  Fillmore, 
and  his  Secretary  of  State,  Edward  Everett,  declared  their  own  readi- 
ness, after  a  careful  examination  of  the  subject,  to  insert  such  a  pro- 
vision in  the  treaty  then  pending  between  us  and  Great  Britain ;  and 
that  treaty,  when  completed  by  their  successors  in  office,  contained  an 
express  stipulation  for  the  adjustment,  by  arbitration  in  the  last  resort, 
of  all  such  misunderstandings  under  the  treaty  as  could  not  be  satisfac- 
torily arranged  between  the  parties  themselves,  and  thus  fell  short  of 
our  wishes  only  in  not  extending  this  provision  to  all  disputes  of  every 
Und  that  may  ever  arise.  We  had  just  before  entered  into  a  treaty 
with  England  for  adjusting  in  the  same  way  a  large  number  of  minor 
disputes;  and  the  same  principle  has  been  incorporated  in  our  two  last 
treaties  with  Mexico. 

Thus  is  this  great  reform  already  started;  and  what  we  now  need  is 
to  carry  it  forward  until  it  shall  become  the  permanent  policy  of  all 
Christendom.  This  will  of  course  take  a  long  time ;  but  it  can  be 
done ;  and  we  are  perhaps  the  nation  above  all  others  to  lead  the  van 
of  such  a  movement.  The  way  is  surely  preparing  fof  it,  and  even  now 
public  opinion,  if  not  ripe  enough  to  demand  it,  is  quite  ready  to  sanc- 
tion and  sustain  it.  Should  we  attempt  it  in  earnest,  we  could  doubt- 
less get  England  and  France  to  come  into  the  measure  ere  long  ;  and  if  • 
these  three  leading  powers  should  by  such  a  simple  and  easy  precaution 
foreclose  the  chief  dangers  of  war  between  themselves,  their  example,  so 
rich  in  benign  results,  would  soon  be  followed  by  minor  states,  and  thus 
bring  at  length  all  civilized  nations  into  a  league  of  perpetual  peace* 
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To  Budi  a  measare,  theD,  what  objection  tan  there  be  ?  Wonld  joa 
deem  it  '  iDCoiisistent  with  national  dignity  '7  It  is  confessedly  honor- 
able for  individaals  and  minor  communities  to  refer  their  disputes ;  and 
why  not  for  nations?  —  Perhaps  you  think  'governments  will  not  thus 
pledge  themselves  in  advaiice.^  A  plea  quite  untenable,  because  every 
treaty  cf  course  binds  them  in  advance ;  and  if  we  discard  such  pledges, 
we  must  abjure  all  treaties ;  but,  if  thev  may  pledge  themselves  on  anj 
point,  they  may  equally  well  on  this.  Indeed,  such  a  pledge  in  advance 
IS  the  very  thing  neecled  to  prevent  a  sudden  rush  to  arms  under  the 
blind  impulses  of  passion.  Do  you  deem  *  arbitration  uncertain  in  its 
results '  7  Very  true,  but  not  half  as  uncertain  as  the  sword ;  nor  is 
there  likely  ever  to  occur  any  national  dispute  which  it  would  not  be  fax 
more  safe  to  submit  to  arbitration  than  to  the  hazards  of  war.  —  Do  joa 
fear  that  *  the  parties  would  violate  their  engagement '  7  We  grant  tbej 
might;  but  no  such  fears  deler  us  from  other  treaties  ;  and  why  should 
they  from  this  7  A  multitude  of  the  most  powerful  motives  would  con- 
spire to  keep  them  faithful  to  a  stipulation  so  pre-eminent!  7  important. 
Public  opinion,  already  the  virtual  ruler  of  civilized  nations,  and  fast 
increasing  in  its  power,  would  stand  sentinel  and  security  for  the  due 
observance  of  such  a  treaty.  "  There  is,"  said  Webster,  "  something 
greater  on  earth  than  arbitrary  or  despotic  power.  The  lightning  has 
its  power,  and  the  whirlwind  has  its  power,  and  the  earthquake  has  its 
power ;  but  there  is  something  amonz  men  more  capable  of  shaking  des- 
potic thrones  than  lightning,  whirlwind  or  earthquake ;  and  that  is  the 
excited  and  aroused  indignation  of  the  whole  civilized  world." — Do  you 
apprehend,  however,  that  *  we  being  republicans,  while  other  nations  are 
nearly  all  monarchists,  should  have  no  fair  chance  of  justice '  7  Ques- 
tions touching  the  peculiar  form  of  government  in  different  countries, 
the  sole  hinge  of  this  objection,  never  have  been,  nor  ever  will  be,  sub- 
mitted to  arbitration  by  any  people,  but  only  such  disputes  as  men  under 
any  and  every  form  of  government  may  be  equally  qualified  to  decide 
aright.  Nor  is  there  any  need  of  selecting  rulers  as  umpires,  instead  of 
such  men  as  a  Mansfield  or  a  Marshall,  a  Peel  or  a  W^ebster ;  men  in 
whose  qualifications  for  the  service  the  whole  world  would  confide. 
Each  party  would  unite  of  course  in  choosing  the  umpire ;  and  this 
alone  would  be  ample  security  for  the  rights  of  both. 

We  see,  then,  no  serious  objection  whatever  to  such  a  measure,  but  a 
host  of  the  strongest  arguments  in  its  favor ;  and  wo  would  fain  urge 
every  one  to  use  his  best  endeavors  for  securing  it  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  especially  to  unite  in  petitioning  our  Congress  to  take  such  aotion 
as  they  may  deem  best  to  procure  henceforth,  in  all  our  treaties  with 
other  nations,  a  provision  for  settling  all  difficulties  in  the  last  resort  by 
umpires  mutually  chosen,  and  thereby  open  the  way  in  time  for  a  safe, 
gradual  abandonment  of  the  whole  war-system  by  the  adoption  of  sub- 
stitutes that  shall  more  effectually  secure  all  its  legitimate  ends,  and  thus 
supersede  its  necessity  entirely  and  forever. 

Such  a  practice  of  stipulating  for  the  peaceful  adjustment  of  their 
disputes  by  reference,  would  do  much  to  prepare  nations  for  some  estab* 
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liflhed  iystem  of  jostiod  between  thetii,  akin  to  what  eyery  civilized  ^v* 
ernment  provides  in  its  laws  and  courts  for  its  own  sabjects.  Here 
would  be  the  germ  of  a  goveroment,  not  perhaps  in  form,  yet  in  fact, 
for  the  great  brotherhood  of  nations,  with  a  code,  court  and  executive  of 
their  own  to  meet  their  peculiar  exigenoies.  It  would  indeed  be  a  long 
stride  of  improvement ;  but  many  things  are  steadily  and  strongly  tend- 
ing to  such  a  result.  All  past  ages,  but  more  espeoialiy  the  last  hal^ 
eentnry,  have  been  converging  to  this  final  consummation ;  and,  when 
actually  reached,  it  will  appear  so  simple  and  reasonable,  that  everybody 
will  then  wonder  why  such  a  preventive  of  war,  and  such  a  guaranty 
of  mutual  rights  and  interests  between  nations,  had  not  been  adop' 
from  time  immemorial. 


OBSTACLES  TO  THE  ABOLITION  OF  WAR. 

Let  me  hasten  to  some  of  the  obetaclea  which  stand  in  the  way  of  the  ex- 
tinction of  war.  The  first  is  the  way  in  which  the  heart  of  man  is  carried 
off  from  ijts. barbarities  and  its  horrors  bv  the  splendor  of  its  deceitful 
acoompanim^nts.  There  is  a  feeling  of  the  sublime  in  contemplating  the 
shock  of  apiies,  just  as  there  is  in  contemplating  the  devouring  energy  of  a 
tempest ;  and  this  so  elevates  and  engrosses  the  whole  man,  that  his  eye  is 
blind  to  the  tears  of  bereaved  parents,  and  his  ear  is  deaf  to  the  piteous 
moan  of  the  dying,  and  the  shriek  of  their  desolated  families.  There  is  a 
mcefalnees  in  the  picture  of  a  youthful  warrior  burning  for  distinction  on 
the  field,  and  lured  by  this  generous  aspiration  to  the  deepest  of  the  ani- 
mated throng,  where,  in  the  fell  work  of  death,  the  opposing  sons  of  valor 
struggle  for  a  remembrance  and  a  name ;  and  this  siae  of  the  picture  is  so 
much  the  ezcluslYC  object  of  our  regard,  as  to  disguise  from  our  view  the 
mangled  carcasses  of  the  fallen,  and  the  writhing  agonies  of  the  hundreds 
and  the  hundreds  more  who  have  been  laid  on  the  cold  ground,  where  they 
are  left  to  languish  and  to  die.  There  no  eye  pities  them.  No  sister  is 
there  to  weep  over  them.  There  no  gentle  hand  is  present  to  ease  the  dying 
posture,  or  bind  up  the  wounds  which,  in  the  maddening  fury  of  the  com- 
bat, have  been  given  and  received  by  the  children  of  one  common  Father. 
Thore  death  spreads  its  pale  ensigns  over  every  countenance ;  and  when 
night  comes  on«  and  darkness  around  them,  how  many  a  despairing  wretch 
must  take  up  with  the  bloody  field  as  the  untended  bed  of  his  last  suffer- 
ings, without  one  friend  to  bear  the  message  of  tenderness  to  his  distant 
home,  without  one  companion  to  close  his  eyes. 

I  avow  it.  On  every  side  of  me  I  see  causes  at  work  which  go  to  spread 
a  most  delusive  coloring  over  war,  and  to  remove  its  shocking  barbarities  to 
the  background  of  oilr  contemplations  altogether.  I  see  it  in  the  history 
which  tefis  me  of  the  superb  apj^earanoe  of  the  troops,  and  the  brilliancy  of 
their  successive  charges.  I  see  it  in  the  poetry  which  lends  the  magic  of  its 
numbers  to  the  narrative  of  blood,  and  transports  its  many  admirers,  as  by 
its  images,  and  its  fizures,  and  its  nodding  plumes  of  chivalry,  it  throws  its 
treacherous  embellishments  over  a  scene  of  legalized  slaughter.  I  see  it  in 
the  music  which  represents  the  progress  of  the  battle ;  and  where,  after 
being  inspired  by  the  tram  pet-notes  of  preparation,  the  whole  beauty  and 
tendemew  of  a  drawing-room  are  seen  to  bmid  over  the  sentimental  enter- 
tainment ;  nor  do  I  bear  the  utterance  of  a  single  sigh  to  interrupt  the  death- 
tones  of  the  thickening  contest,  and  the  moans  of  the  wounded  men  as  they 
fiaide  away  upon  the  ear,  and  sink  into  lifeless  silence. 
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All,  all  goes  to  prore  what  Btrange  and  half-sigbted  creatures  we  are. 
Were  it  not  ao,  war  could  never  have  been  seen  in  any  other  aspect  than 
that  of  unmingled  batefulDess  ;  and  I  can  look  to  nothing  but  to  the  prog- 
ress of  Christian  sentiment  upon  earth  to  arrest  the  strong;  current  of  its 
popular  and  prevailtng  partiality  for  war.  Then  only  will  an  imperative 
sense  of  duty  lay  the  check  of  severe  principle  on  all  the  subordinate  tastes 
and  faculties  of  our  nature.  Then  will  glory  be  reduced  to  its  right  esti- 
jnate,  and  the  wakeful  benevolence  of  the  gospel,  chasing  awaj  every  spell, 
will  be  turned  b^  the  treachery  of  no  delusion  whatever  from  its  simple  but 
sublime  enterprises  for  the  good  of  the  species.  Then  the  reign  of  truth  aod 
quietness  will  be  ushered  into  the  world,  and  war,  cruel,  atrocious,  unre- 
lenting war,  will  be  btrippcd  of  its  many  and  its  bewildering  fascinations. 

But  another  obstacle  to  the  extinction  of  war  is  a  sentiment  which  seems 
to  be  universally  ^one  into,  that  the  rules  and  promises  of  the  gospel  which 
appiv  to  a  single  individual,  do  not  apply  to  a  nation  of  individuals.  Just 
tomk  of  the  mighty  effect  it  would  have  on  the  politics  of  the  world  vrere 
this  sentiment  to  be  practically  def-osed  from  its  wonted  authority  over  the 
counsels  and  the  doings  of  nations  in  their  transactions  with  each  other.  If 
forbrtirance  be  the  virtue  of  an  individual,  forbearance  is  also  the  virtue  of  a 
nation.  If  it  be  incumbent  on  men  in  honor  to  prefer  each  other,  it  b  in- 
cumbent on  the  very  largest  societies  of  men,  through  the  constituted  organ 
of  their  government,  to  do  the  same.  If  it  be  the  glory  of  a  man  to  defer 
bis  anger,  and  to  pass  over  a  transgression,  that  nation  mistakes  its  glory 
which  is  so  feelingly  alive  to  the  slightest  insult,  and  musters  up  its  threats 
and  its  armaments  upon  the  faintest  shadow  of  a  provocation.  If  it  be  the 
magnanimity  of  an  injured  man  to  abstain  from  j^engeance,  and  if,  by  so 
doing,  he  heaps  coals  of  fire  upon  the  head  of  his  enemy,  then  that  is  the 
magnanimous  nation,  which,  recoiling  from  violence  and  from  blood,  will  do 
no  more  than  send  its  Christian  embassv,  and  prefer  its  mild  and  impressive 
remonstrance ;  and  that  is  the  disgraced  nation  which  will  refuse  the  impree- 
siveness  of  the  moral  appeal  that  has  been  made  to  it.  Chalm sas. 


Revival  of  our  Miutia  System.  —  We  have  been  confidently  ex- 
pecting this  as  a  natural,  inevitable  result  of  oar  civil  war  ;  but  we 
are  glad  to  find  our  fears  so  soon  and  so  widely  disappointed.  There 
seems,  in  less  than  one  year  after  the  collapse  of  our  rebellion,  a  gen- 
eral disposition  to  leave  this  system  nearly  where  it  was  before,  and 
hardly  any  rabid  zeal  to  galvanise  it  into  a  forced  vitality  and  vigor. 

Take  a  few  facts.  "  The  militia  law  in  Vermont,"  says  one  paper, 
''  is  likely  to  be  kicked  over.  A  bill  has  passed  the  House  abolishiBg 
officers,  drills  and  musters ;  but  it  awaits  the  action  of  the  Senate.** 
All  this  notwithstanding  the  influences  at  work  in  fkvoT  of  the  militia, 
as  thus  stated  in  the  same  paper :  '*  At  the  recent  master  of  the  Fifth 
Vermont  regiment  of  militia  at  Barton,  there  were  present,  doing 
duty  as  private  soldiers,  three  clergymen,  at  the  present  time  preaching 
the  gospel,  the  three  selectmen  of  tde  town  of  Greensboro',  the  editor  of 
the  Newport  Expre$s^  and  a  corporal  reputed  to  be  worth  $150,000." 

A  similar  disposition  has  developed  itself  in  the  State  of  Maine ;  bat 
we  have  not  at  hand  the  precise  action  taken  \>y  its  Le|i8latare.  In 
Massachusetts  politicians  have  sought  of  late  to  win  favor  with  the 
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people  by  a  great  ado  about  the  militia ;  but  the  bill  on  the  subject 
now  (March)  before  the  Legislature,  says  a  leading  journal,  whose  editor 
is  a  military  officer,  "  is  virtually  a  re-enactment  of  the  18th  chapter 
of  the  General  Statutes,  as  published  in  1860.  The  act  of  1864  en- 
forced military  duty  upon  all  young  men  between  the  ages  of  eighteen 
and  forty-five  ;  the  preeent  bill  dischai^s  all  held  to  service  under  that 
act,  at  their  own  request,  and  substitutes  a  strictly  volunteer  system. 
The  Committee  are  unanimously  *  of  the  opinion  that  the  volunteer  sys- 
tem is  best  adapted  to  the  views  and  wishes  of  a  large  majority  of  the 
people  of  Massachusetts ;  and  that  such  a  system,  properly  organized 
and  carried  out,  will  afford  to  the  State  a  military  force  abundantly 
sufficient  for  any  emergency  that  is  likely  to  arise.'  We  confess  we 
have  some  fears  that  the  hopes  of  the  Committee  may  not  be  realized ; 
for,  even  with  a  compulsory  law,  we  have  to-day  a  less  effective  militia 
than  we  had  hefore  the  tear.  Those  who  have  seen  active  service  are 
Tiot  disposed  to  take  hold  of  tnUitia  arganizatums  ;  and  young  men, 
attaining  to  the  age  when  they  are  expected  to  perform  military  duty^ 
show  little  inclination  to  bear  arms"  The  proposed  law  allows  a 
force  not  exceeding  10,000  officers  and  men,  —  not  a  tenth  part  of 
the  number  that  the  State  sent  forth  to  aid  in  putting  down  the 
rebellion. 

From  such  facts  we  gather  a  hopeful  augury  for  the  cause  of  peace. 
It  is  clear  that  our  people,  from  their  death*grapple  with  our  rebels, 
have  not  gone  mad  in  favor  of  war,  but  are  determined  to  have  as  little 
to  do  with  its  preparations  as  they  think  they  safely  can.  Let  us  thank 
God  for  such  indications,  and  take  fresh  courage  in  prosecuting  our 
work. 


Test  of  PBXNCiPi.xs.-i— Our  excellent  coadjutors  in  England,  worthy 
of  all  commendation  for  their  zeal  'in  our  cause,  were  much  tried  by  our 
persistent  refusal  to  censure  our  government  for  its  efforts  to  put  down 
oar  late  rebellion.  We  frankly  told  them  how  we  reasoned  in  the  case, 
and  asked  them  to  tell  us^ow  they  would  act  in  like  circumstances,  if 
two-fiflhs  of  British  subjects .  should  rebel,  and  seek  to  overthrow  the 
government,  and  dismember  the  empire.  We  got  no  answer  that  did 
not  leave  the  whole  root  of  the  difficulty  untouched ;  but  now  that  Fe- 
.nianism  has  brought  the  question  home  to  themselves,  though  in  a  fi>rm 
far  less  aggravated-,  we  have  been  curious  to  see  how  they  would  act. 
Have  they  said,  as  they  would  fain  have  had  us  say,  it  is  wrong  for 
government  to  execute  its  own  laws  against  those  who  violate  them  ? 
Have  they  sent  deputations  to  their  Premier,  protesting  against  the  use  of 
military  or  other  force  to  compel  obedience  to  law,  or  any  act  that  might 
take  or  endanger  life,  on  ih&  ground  that  it  is  sacredly  inviolable  ?  Will 
they  frankly  tell  England  and  ihe  world  that  the  cause  of  peace  practi- 
cally means  no  government  7  We  are  sure  they  will  never  do  this ;  but 
remembering  what  they  said  to  us  in  circumstances  a  hundred-fold  more 
tsying,  we  feel  much  interest  to  see  hew  they  treat  a  somewhat  similar 
case  of  their  own. 
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THE  GAINS  OP  WAR  DfiARLY  PURCHASED. 

Nkaklt  everything  in  tiiiii  worid  may  be  resolved  into  a  problem  of 
loflB  and  gain.  There  la  0eldom  nnmixed  good  or  evil  in  this  world. 
The  life  of  both  individoala  and  nations  is  a  series  of  compensations* 
We  rarely  see  any  evil  that  is  not  relieved  by  0one  good,  or  any  good 
that  is  not  more  or  less  marred  by  incidental  evils.  Such  is  the  great 
law  <^  human  destiny  here  ;  and  hence  nearly  everything  among  men 
becomes  a  practical  question  in  loss  or  gain. 

All  thb  holds  true  of  war.  Bad  as  it  always  is  and  must  be,  it  ia 
seldom,  if  ever,  an  unmixed  evil.  No  man  of  intelligence  and  candor 
can  so  regard  it.  Those  who  deplore  and  abhor  it  most,  admit  that  it 
is  sometimes  used  or  overruled  by  divine  Providence  to  secure  results 
of  vast  importance.  Qod  often  harnesses  even  this  demon  of  crime, 
mischief  and  misery  to  the  oar  of  his  grand  and  glotioos  purposes  re- 
q>ecting  our  race.  }io  thanks  are  due  to  the  demon  himself  for  such 
results ;  they  come  only  in  spite  of  him  throu|;h  that  almighty  benefi* 
oenoe  which  makes  **  tke  wrath  of  man  to  praise  him."  It  has  some- 
times acted  as  a  pioneer  and  auxiliary  in  spreading  the  gospel,  as  a 
oham  )ion  of  right,  and  an  avenger  of  wrong.  These,  however,  are  on- 
ly illustrious  exceptions  to  a  general  rule ;  and  even  these  incidental 
benefits  of  the  custom  are  always  purchased  at  a  cost  terribly  dear. 

Take  the  most  favorable  cases  to  be  found  in  history.  England,  as 
the  chief  Protestant  power  in  Christendom,  has  excused,  if  not  eulo- 
gised, her  wars,  especially  in  remote  unevangeliaedoountries,  as  having 
been'l  waged  in  the  interest  of  our  religion,  and  of  human  progress. 
We  dmbt  whether  any  other  nation  can  make  half  so  good  a  claim  on 
this  score ;  but  when  we  reckon  up  the  losses  and  gains,  what  result, 
after'all,  do  we  reach  ?  These  wars,  or  national  piracies,  of  England 
have 'left  over  no  small  part  of  the  earth  a  trail  of  devastation,  blood 
and*misery.  If  gangs  of  pirates  had  perpetoated  the  same  deeds,  pub- 
lic sentiment  would  have  clamored  lotid  for  their  exemplary  punish- 
ment as  enemies  of  the  human  race.  Her  wars  in  India,  China,  Sou^- 
ern  Africa,  and  elsewhere,  have  made  not  only  her  own  name,  but  that 
of  our  holy,  peaceful  religion,  a  by-word,  a  hissing  and  a  scorn.  Un- 
doubtedly they  have  been  the  occasion  of  much  good  ;  but  how  dearly 
has  this  been  purchased !  How  very  dmall  in  contrast  with  the  world 
of  mischief  they  have  done  I  And  even  this  pittance  of  good  is  due 
not  so  much  to  war,  as  to  the  Christianity  that  has*  at  length  followed 
in  its  wake,  and  done  something  towards  rspairhkg  its  wide  and  fearful 
ravages. 

So  with  the  much*vaunted  wars  for  liberty.  In  the  last  ninety  years 
these  have  been  frequent  in  both  hemispheres ;  and  what  so  far  has 
been  the  result  ?  Does  the  game  pay  for  the  powder  ?  Is  the  gain,  on 
the  whole,  equal  to  the  loss  ?  This  question  we  have  no  space  now  to 
aaswer  in  detail ;  but  we  think  a  little  reflection  will  convince  any  man 
that  very  large  deductions  must  be  made  from  the  incidental  good 
that  has  come  from  these  much  applauded  wars  in  £iyor  of  popular 
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rights.  Take  the  wars  that  secured  independence  to  so  many  coloues 
of  Spain  in  North  and  South  America.  What  is  the  result  after  near- 
ly fifty  years'  experience  7  Have  these  republics  reaped  enough  good 
to  compensate  for  a  tithe  of  the  eyils  they  suffered  and  inflicted  7  Are 
not  some,  if  not  moat,  of  them  now  i|i  a  condition  even  worse  than  they 
probably  would  have  been  under  Spain  7  Mexico  led  the  van  of  theee 
rcTolutions.  What  has  she  gained  7  Let  her  history  during  half  a 
century  of  either  chronic  anarchy,  gr  revolutions  upon  revolutloDai 
give  the  answer. 

So  with  most  of  the  wars  waged  during  the  last  century  to  secure 
popular  rights.  They  have  been  for  the  most  part  miserable,  suicidal 
abortions,  and  ended  in  rivetting  the  chains  of  despotic  power  more 
firmly  upon  the  people,  and  in  loading  them  with  a  large  increase  of 
burdens.  In  1789  France  began  the  experiment  for  herself  and  the 
oppressed  masses  of  Europe.  What  was  the  result  7  After  sacrifice 
ing  millions  of  her  own  sons,  and  wasting  myriads  on  myriads  of 
treasure,  she  welcomed,  as  a  choice  of  evils,  the  still  sterner  despot 
ism  of  Napoleon,  and  finally  relapsed  under  the  same  monarchy  against 
which  she  had  rebelled.  Every  tyro  in  history  knows  that  these  wars, 
begun  avowedly  in  the  interest  of  popular  rights,  ended  all  over  Eu- 
r(^  in  despotisms  fastened  upon  the  people  with  more  than  double 
rivets  and  bolts.  No  doubt  sood  has  incidentally  come  from  those 
wars ;  but  was  it  not  purchased  at  a  rate  terribly  dear  7  Might  not 
the  good  have  been  secured  in  time  by  means  incomparably  less  prodi* 
gal  of  blood,  treasure  and  misery  7 

Sut  perhaps  you  will  quote  in  triumph  our  own  Revolutionary  War. 
It  certainly  was  a  signal  exception,  the  remarkable  success  of  which 
was  due  chiefly  to  moral  and  political  influences  not  found  in  scarce 
any  other  war  that  history  racords.  Our  fore&thers  began  that  war 
on  the  ground  that  self-goTenuMBt  is  the  right  of  all  mankind ;  and 
thus  they  started  in  principle  a  sort  of  crusade  in  £itvor  of  this  far- 
reaehing  claim.  It  was  so  regarded  ever^here ;  and  hence  the  Enenoh 
Bevolution  of  1789,  like  most  other  subsequent  revolutions  in  both 
hemispheres,  may  be  viewed  as  legitimate  results  of  that  war.  Tried 
by  this  test,  what  have  been,  or  what  are  likely  yet  to  be,  the 
losses  and  the  gains  of  thai  war  to  mankind,  to  the  permanent  wel&f  e 
of  the  world  7  To  secure  politieal  independence  ^-^  for  in  other  respects 
they  were  almost  as  free  before  as  after  the  revolution  —  for  two  mil* 
lions  and  a  half  of  people,  o«r  forefhthers  began  a  seven  years'  war 
that  wasted  on  both  sides  between  one  and  two  thousand  million  dol* 
lars,  sacrificed  several  hundred  thousand  lives,  flooded  our  land  with 
moral  evils  from  which  we  are  not  entirely  reootvered  at  this  hour, 
and  started  a  train  of  infloenees  that  led  to  wars  which  ravaged  £a* 
rope  from  one  end  to  the  other  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
What  was  the  sum  total  of  the  loans  in  those  wars  7  It  is  impossiUe 
to  say  in  fall ;  but  some  of  them  are  on  record.  England  alone  raised 
by  loan  or  tax  nearly  $6,000,000,000,  and  the  result  was  to  load  near^ 
ly  every  government  in  Europe  with  debts  it  oan  never  pay  so  loi^  as 
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her  present  war-system  shall  continue.  Another  item  in  this  terrible 
account  is  still  more  appalling.  A  late  writer  in  Belgium  says,  *  that 
Prance  alone  sacrificed  5,000,000  men ;  and  it  is  no  e'xaggeration  to 
place  the  loss  of  Europe  in  twenty-three  years  at  2,000  men  per  day, 
or  16,790,000  in  all.*  If  we  add  the  incidental  loss  of  life,  the  Bum 
total  could  hardly  have  been  less  than  2,000,000 ;  and  if  the  twenty- 
five  years  from  1790  had  been  a  period  of  peace  instead  of  war,  Europe 
would  doubtless  have  had  at  this  hour  thirty  or  forty  million  more 
people  than  she  now  has. 

Such  are  some  of  the  losses  in  a  series  of  wars  begun  avowedly  in 
the  interest  of  freedom  and  the  common  people.  What,  then,  were  the 
gains  ?  Did  those  wars  do  enough  good  to  counterbalance  such  enor- 
mous evils  ?  They  are  all  supposed  to  have  got  their  start  and  original 
impulse  from  our  own  Revolutionary  War,  waged  to  secure  the  indepen- 
dence of  2,500,000  people ;  and  viewed  in  these  far-reaching  results, 
shall  we  pronounce  that  war,  on  the  whole,  a  blessing  to  mankind  ? 
Were  not  its  benefits  dearly  purchased  ?  Could  not  essentially  the 
same  results  have  been  attained  by  peaceful  means  without  such  vast 
and  terrible  drawbacks  ?  Is  it  not  high  time  for  Christian  statesmen 
and  philanthropists  to  try  in  earnest  such  means  as  the  gospel  sanctions 
and  prescribes  for  securing  the  rights  and  welfare  of  mankind  ?  Liv- 
ing under  the  reign  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  must  Christendom  continue 
for  indefinite  ages  to  wade  through  seas  of  blood  to  gain  and  guard  the 
rights  confessedly  given  to  all  men  by  our  common  Father  in  heaven  ? 


REBELLION  — IS  IT  WAR? 

A  UUNDRED  things  are  called  war  by  a  figure  of  speech ;  but  what 
alone  deserves  the  name?  Not  the  mere  aet  of  taking  life ;  for  that  is 
often  done  without  a  thought  of  war.  A  duellist  shoots  his  antagonist ; 
but  that  is  not  war.  When^n  assassin  stal^  his  victim  to  the  heart, 
or  a  pirate-ship  drowns  a  whole  crew,  or  a  mob  in  their  fury  kill  a  score 
or  more  of  persons,  do  we  call  the  aet  in  such  cases  war  ?  When  a 
sheriff,  in  executing  the  sentenoe  of  a  oourt,  hanss  a  man ;  or  a  squad 
of  policemen,  in  their  efforts  to  arrest  a  gang  of  desperadoes,  happen  to 
kill  some  of  them ;  or  a  military  force  is  called  out  to  quell  a  riot  or  in- 
cipient  insurrection,  and  do  not  succeed  without  destroying  much 
property  and  many  lives ;  would  imch  an  enforoement  of  law  upon  its 
violators  be  war  ?  Nobody  would  so  call  it,  except  by  a  figure  of 
speech ;  and  yet  a  rebellion,  though  carried  on  by  millions,  continued 
for  years  through  hundreds  of  battles,  and  covering  half  a  contioeDt 
with  fire  and  blood,  would  still  be,  on  the  part  of  the  government  sap- 
pressing  it,  only  an  execution  of  law  against  its  wholesale  violators. 
The  principle  in  all  these  last  cases  would  beonly  a  process  of  justice 
alike  in  a  murderer  and  a  mob,  in  a  riot,  an  insurrection  and  a 
rebellion. 

What,  then,  is  War^  as  distinguished  from  a  rebellion  ?    They  differ  in 
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their  moral  and  their  legal  characteristics.  What  makes  a  riot  or  a  rebel* 
lion  7  A  wholesale  violation  of  the  laws  under  which  men  live,  and  to 
which  they  owe  obedience.  Just  this,  and  nothing  else.  But  what  is 
War?  It  includes  the  following  elements —  1.  Two  or  more  distinct  na- 
tionalities. It  cannot  exist  between  two  individuals,  or  between  subjects 
and  the  government  over  them,  but  only  between  nations,  while  in  rebel- 
lion there  is  but  one  nation  or  government.  During  all  our  rebellion  there 
was  in  our  country  but  a  single  nationality  recognized  by  either  our* 
selves  or  any  other  nation.  —  2.  In  war  the  combatants  owe  allegiance, 
not  to  the  same  authority,  but  to  separate,  independent  governments. 
In  a  rebellion  all  the  people  in  the  country,  whether  loyal  or  disloval, 
alike  owe  obedience  to  the  government  over  them.  —  3.  Between  nations 
war  usually  begins  by  a  declaration  of  hostilities,  and  ends  by  a  formal 
treaty  of  peace.  There  was  nothing  like  this  in  the  late  rebellion,  at 
either  its  beginning  or  its  close.  —  4.  In  a  war  proper  both  parties  are 
treated  by  other  powers  as  alike  independent  nations ;  but  though  our 
rebels  were  to  some  extent  recognized  as  belligerents  in  order  to  increase 
their  chances  of  dismembering  and  ruining  our  republic,  no  foreign  gov- 
ernment did,  in  fact,  acknowledge  more  than  one  nationality  in  this 
country.     No  foreign  minister  or  consul  was  ever  sent  to  our  rebels. 

<  But  the  conflict  in  this  case  had  the  proportions  of  a  gigantic  war.' 
True;  but  this  by  no  means  determines  the  moral  or  legal  nature  of  the 
acts  done.  A  murderer  takes  life,  and  so  does  the  court  that  hangs  him ; 
but,  in  the  sight  of  either  God  or  man,  are  the  two  acts  the  same  ?  A 
police  force,  whether  civil  or  military  (it  makes  no  difference  in  principle 
which),  is  employed  to  put  the  laws  in  execution  against  a  mob,  or  an 
insurrection,  but  find  they  cannot  do  so  without  destroying  much  prop- 
erty and  many  lives.  Is  their  act  in  such  a  caae  legally  or  morally  the 
same  as  the  crimes  whieh  they  seek  to  prevent  or  punish  ? 

'  But  in  suppressing  our  late  rebellion  there  was  a  fearM  havoc  of  ife 
in  battle,  and  m  other  ways,  just  as  in  war.'  Very  true ;  and  if  the  tak- 
ing of  life,  the  destruction  of  property,  or  the  infliction  of  suffering,  all 
on  a  gigantic  scale,  necessarily  makes  war,  it  unquestionably  nxu  war ; 
but  just  the  same  things  may  confessedly  be  done,  though  seldom  to  aa 
extent  so  vast,  in  executing  law  against  large  numbers  banded  in  arms 
to  resist  its  enforcement.  If  the  sacrifice  of  life  be  the  criterion  of  war, 
then  not  only  all  rebellion  is  war,  but  every  mob,  every  riot,  every 
murder,  may  with  equal  propriety  be  termed  war,  since  life  is  supposed 
to  be  taken  in  all  these  cases.  Such  logic,  indeed,  or  rather  utter  lack 
of  loeic,  would  make  all  government  little  else  than  a  ceaseless^ 
ubiquitous  warfare  upon  its  own  subjects. 

'  But  the  efforts  to  put  down  the  rebellion  were  aooompanied  by  the 
bad  passions  and  many  other  noral  evils  that  usually  characterize  war.' 
True,  most  lamentably  true;  but  does  this  alter  the  case?  Because 
the  suppression  of  Satan's  revolt  in  heaven  was  attended  with  such  evils 
as  no  human  arithmetic  can  ever  compute,  does  it  follow  that  God  was 
wroi^  in  putting  it  down  7  It  may  sometimes  cost  a  fearful  waste  of 
property  and  life  for  a  human  government  to  put  its  laws  in  force ;  but 
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It  mtist  be  done,  or  all  »)yeniment  and  all  society  will  drill  down  to 
anarchy  and  irretrieyable  rain.  Yon  may,  if  you  choose,  call  8ach  en- 
forcement of  law  war ;  bat  it  would  be  a  weak  and  miserable  aboae  of 
terms,  confonnding  all  logic,  and  ignoring  common  sense. 

After  all,  however,  we  suppose  Uiat  efforts  to  put  down  by  force  a 
rebellion  so  gigantic  as  ours  will,  of  course,  be  called  war.  We  care 
little  for  the  terms  used,  proyided  due  distinction  be  made  between' war 
proper,  which  lexicographers  define  as  '*a  contest  between  Tuitions  by 
force,"  and  the  enforcement  of  law  against  its  violators.  On  this  dis- 
tinction rest  our  views  of  truth  and  duty  in  this  matter.  War,  as 
properly  defined,  we  deem  utterly  unchristian ;  but  the  support  of  gov- 
ernment in  the  execution  of  law  against  its  violators,  whether  few  or 
many,  one  man  or  a  million,  we  regard  as  right,  indispensable,  and 
clearly  sanctioned  alike  in  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New.  How  any 
believer  in  the  Bible  can  think  otherwise,  we  find  it  difficult  to  conoeive. 
We  oppose  the  war-system,  but  not  the  legitimate  operations  of  civil 
government  in  dealing  with  its  own  subjects.  The  former  we  would 
abolish,  while  the  latter  we  would  careftilly  conserve ;  enemiei  of  War^ 
but  friends  of  Government. 


Tbb  Woundbd  m  Was.  —  *'  The  wounded  on  the  field  of  battle !  *'  Does 
anybody  remember  what  that  simple  sentence  conveys  when  the  balletin  of 
a  **  glorious  victory  "  has  come  to  hand?  An  accident  on  .a  railway,  or  in 
a  manufactory,  fills  the  public  mind  with  horror ;  but  the  bleedini;  victluBS 
have  instant  and  tender  help.  The  hospital  or  their  oven  home  receives 
them,  and  each  is  waited  upon  by  prompt' and  skilful  hands,  which  labor 
with  ready  appliances  to  save  life,  or  alleviate  the  pan^  of  death.  }{ow  wx> 
should  shudder  if  the  two  or  three  sufierers  in  question  were  left  upon  4be 
ground  or  in  the  mill  to  writhe  and  bleed  \ 

JBut  in  war  the  wounded  are  thus  left,  not  in  twos  and  threes,  but  bj 
thousands.  In  the  hot  charge  no  one  stops  to  notice  who  is  down.  What 
does  it  matter  that  the  galmnt  boy,  or  gray-haired  father,  who  vraa  just 
cheering  on  his  comrades,  has  fallen,  with  a  pale  face  and  ghastly  gasp  of 
pain?  He  has  fallen,  that  is  all ;  the  fight  is  over  for  him,  and  his  ovm 
friends  trample  over  him  in  their  advance ;  or,  if  the  attack  iails,  and  the 
enemy  assails  in  turn,  squadvons  and  oompajiies,  eun-wheds  and  bone- 
hoofs,  cl.argc  across  bis  body,  as  it  lies  convulsed  with  agony »  Perhaps  Sb 
passing  soldier  stabs  or  strikes  the  life  out  of  him  ;  perhaps  the  cavalry 
crushes,  or  the  trail  of  the  cannon  mangles  him  ;  or  some  sbell,  bursting  in 
the  middle  of  the  pile  of  shrieking  men  about  him,  blows  them  all  togetner 
in  a  bloody  heap.  Worse  for  him  almost  if  he  lingers  alive  in  his  gore,  for  the 
nicht  will  fall  upon  the  field,  and,  while  both  armies  ikce  each  other  behind 
llrtir  watch-fires,  he  will  He  and  groan  among  groaning  thousands,  ohilled 
and  in  anffuish,  not  only  witb  his  UeadiDg  wnma  or  br^on  limb,  bat  tea 
that  horrible  tliirst  whioh  tortures  the  dylsg-  solctier  as  hie  life-blood  grad* 
ually  oozes  away. 

Idany  and  manv  a  miserable  human  creature  in  the  late  war  has  spent  a 
night  of  agony  like  that  we  describe,  with  the  dead  and  dying  for  his  only 
companions,  and  the  silent  stars  for  fais  light.  A  night,  do  we  say?  There 
I  been  battles  fought  in  this  war  where  the  wounded  lay  upon  the  r^ 
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eftrth  till  their  gasbes  feotered,  and  bred,  and  their  acreams  and  criea  of 
pain  went  up  to  the  God  of  the  Gofipel  of  Peace,  night  and  daj  for  three 
whole  days  and  nights  I  Eyen  where  the  wounded  can  be  collected,  their 
fate  is  olten  pitiful.  Nobly  as  army  aurtfeons  have  sometimea  done  their 
duty,  and  complete  as  the  system  of  ambulances  and  field  hospitals  pretend* 
to  be,  eyerybody  knows  that  men  who  surviye  for  years  die  by  scores  out  of 
the  best  equipped  armies.  Let  only  Oh illian wallah  be  recalled,  where  the 
cavalry  of  the  British  and  the  Sikhs  erashed  back^n  wild  fright  together 
upon  the  amputating  tables  in  the  rear,  and  tumbled  their  bleeding  b^denfl 
into  the  dust,  with  arteries  faaif-tied  and  limbs  half  aeyered !  War  baa  fur- 
nished many  a  sickening  scene  like  that,  and  will  furnish  many  more,  -r 
N.  Y,  Trihine. 


IlB^  Leadirs  of  War  whik  it  is  otir.  —  We  in  this  eountry  deal  with 
war  and  its  agents  in  a  very  democratic  way.  |!ve]»  its  leading  officers  we 
strip  without* ceremony  or  mercy,  when  their  work  is  done,  of  their  regi* 
mentals, -end  send  them  back  at  once  to  their  old  stations  and  emnloyment4 
in  life.  Here  are  some  specimens  from  our  late  rebellion,  gatherea  from  the 
JV:  y.  Tribune, 

<<  One  of  our  leaders  is  now  in  charge  of  a  machine  for  patent  pumping ; 
another  is  building  a  [railway  through  the  oil  countrj^.  One  of  the  first 
soldiers  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  is  in  the  pistol  busjnees ;  another  keepa 
a  retail  grocery  store ;  while  one  of  Sherman *s  most  trusted  lieutenants  is  a 
elaim-agent.  One  major-generftl  prints  a  weekly  journal  in  Baltimore. 
Some  of  our  officers  hayo  drifted  into  Congress  ;  others  are  on  their  way  to 
distant  courts,  to  represent  the  honor  of  a  nation  they  did  so  much  to  sus- 
tain. These  starred  and  belted  gentlemen  go  down  from  the  command  of 
cohorts,  to  become  agents,  and  partners,  and  dealers,  perhaps/  with  tb^ 
orderly  who  stood  before  their  tents,  or  the  priyate  who  held  tneir  stirruix 
So  w i  t h  the  generals  of  the  rebellion .  The  greatest  of  them  al  1  is  now  a  teacoo 
er  of  mathematics  in  a  uniyersity.  Sherman's  great  antagonists  are  in  the 
<  xpresa  and  railroad  business.  The  once  dreaded  Beauregard  will  sell  you 
a  ticket  from  New  Orleans  to  Jackson ;  and  if  you  yrant  to  send  a  couple  of 
hams  to  a  friend  in  Richmond,  Joe  Johnston,  once  commander  of  great 
armies,  will  carry  them.  The  man  whose  works  Grant  mpyed  upon  at  DoD** 
cleon  edits  an  indi&rent  paper  in  New  Orleans,  while  the  commander  of 
the  rebel  cavalry  at  Corinth  is  hia  local  reporter.  Marshall  praotises  law  in 
New  Orleans ;  Forrest  is  running  a  saw-roiU  ;  Dick  Taylor  is  now  haying  a 
good  time  in  New  York ;  Roger  A.  Pryor  is  a  daily  practitioner  at  our 
courts  ;  and  so  with  the  rest  of  this  bold,  yindictive,  and  ambitious  race  of 
men." 


War  a  suicidal  Remedy.  —  Louis  Napoleon  made  yyar  upon  Mexico 
under  pretence  of  collecting  debts.  Some  Frenchmen  bought  up  Mexican 
bonds  ior  less  than  a  tithe, In  some  cases  hardly  a  twentieth  part,  of  their 
nominal  value ;  and  he  undertook  in  this  way  to  enforce  their  payment. 
The  whole  amount,  however,  was  less  than  $8,000,000 ;  and  France,  besides 
the  loss  of  life,  has  already  spent,  it  is  said,  more  than  $150,000,000 ;  fifty 
4pUan  spent  in  eoUeeting  a  single  Qaa,  and  tbii  otie,.  after  ail,  not  seouced 
in  full !    A  pretty  fair  Bpeoionen  ol  th^  Mt  pKOfita  to  be  expected  from  war* 
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Peace  Contention  in  Boston. — The  notice  of  this  convention,  held 
March  I4th  and  15  th,  if  as  in  type  for  the  laat  Advocate,  but  to  our  regret 
lefl  out  by  mistake  of  the  printer.  Rkv.  Adin  Ballou  presided,  and  the 
discussions  continued  through  six  sessions,  each  nearly  three  hours  long, 
were  spirited,  able,  and  specially  interesting  to  radical  peacemen.  Of  our 
society  we  believe  only  one  became  in  form  a  member ;  but  our  Secretary, 
though  unable  to  subscribe  the  extreme  positions  annomioed  in  the  call,  at* 
tended  all  the  sessions,  and  at  the  last  <me  stated  by  request  the  precise  grounds 
we  take,  ignoring  the  ultra-radical  views  and  measures  advocated  in  the  con- 
vention, and  aiming  as  otir  sole  object  to  do  away  the  well-defined,  immemo- 
rial custom  of  nations  settling  their  disputes  by  the  sword,  the  great 
war-system  of  Christendom.  We  bid  God-speed,  however,  to  any  efforts, 
not  otherwise  injurious,  for  tho  abolition  of  this  custom,  and  hope  these 
friends  of  peace,  more  radical  than  ourselves,  will  in  their  own  way  oon- 
tribute  much  to  a  consummation  so  devoutly  to  be  wished.  If  so,  wc  shall 
not  stop  to  complain  of  their  censures  upon  ourselves  for  adopting  principles 
less  radical,  and  a  policy  more  conservative. 


Soldiers  in  the  Late  War.  —  A  bill  in  Congress  proposes  to  reimburse 
the  States  $55  for  every  soldier  furnished  the  Government  in  putting  down 
the.late  rebellion.     Here  is  the  result :  — 


State.                     Men.  Amount. 

Maine 56,595  $3,112.7'^ 

New  Hampshire....  30,827  1,605,485 

Vermont 29,052  1,597,860 

Massachusetts 123,844  6,811 ,420 

Rhode  Island 17,878  983,290 

Connecticut 60,514  2,778,270 

New  York 381,696  20,993,280 

New  Jersey 55,785  3,008,175 

Pennsylvania 267,558  14,715,690 

Delaware 10,303  666,665 

Maryland 40,692  2,238,060 

West  Virginia 27,663  1,520.915 

Ohio 237,976  13,088,680 

Indiana 152,283  8,375,565 

Illinois 212,694  11,698,170 

Michigan 80,865  4,447,675 


State.                     Men.  Amount. 

Wisconsin 78,985  4,344,175 

Minnesota 19,675  1,082,125 

Iowa   68,182  3,750,010 

Missouri 86,192  4,740,560 

Kentucky 70,348  3,869,140 

EuiOaas 18,654  1,025,970 

Tennessee 12,077  664,235 

California 7,451  499,805 

Nevada 216  11,880 

Oregon  681  31,955 

District  of  Columbia  1 1 ,606  632,830 

Ter.  of  Washington         895  49,22.'^ 

*'      Nebraska  ...       380  20,900 

<<      Colorada...     1,762  96,910 

"      Dacotah  ....        181  9,955 

*«      New  Mexico.     1,011  56,605 


This  makes,  as  we  reckon  up  the  items,  2,154,170  men,  and  the  total  of  re- 
imbursements about  $117 ,000,000.  All  this  at  only  $55  for  each  man,  while 
for  some  $1,000  or  more  were  actually  paid,  and  very  often  from  $200  to 
$500.  What  a  host !  More  than  two  million  fighters  on  one  side !  Nor 
do  even  these  figures  tell  the  whole  truth ;  for  we  find  that  Massachusettfl^ 
for  example,  furnished  in  fact  more  than  the  123,844  set  down  in  the  above 
list     So  probably  of  other  States. 


Mexican  DxBT.-*-It  is  reported  at  $3I5,000,0Cf0 ;  probably  less  tbaa  H 
10  in  fiiot,  and  yet  an  enomoiis  sum  for  saeh  a  people. 
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DUTY  OF  MINISTERS  ON  PEACE. 

Thx  ministers  of  Christ',  appointed  to  preach  his  gospel  of  peace,  are 
dearly  bound  to  inculcate  its  pacific  principles  along  with  its  other 
truths.  No  axiom  in  morals  can  be  more  unquestionable  than  this. 
Peace  is  the  motto  and  distinguishing  badge  of  our  religion.  It  forms 
one  of  its  most  glorious  peculiarities.  It  is  one  of  its  grandest  objects, 
a  point  to  which  its  precepts,  promises  and  influences  oonfe^jsedlj  tend 
as  their  final  result  Its  spirit  pervades  every  part  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. The  whole  Bible  is  a  statute-book  of  peace.  Our  heavenly 
Father  is  the  God  of  Peace.  Our  Redeemer  is  the  Prince  of  Peace, 
The  Holy  Ghost  is  the  Spirit  of  Peace.  Heaven  is  the  abode  of  perfect 
and  everlasting  peace,  reace  was  a  leading  theme  in  the  instructions 
of  Christ,  and  a  prominent  trait  in  his  character.  His  entire  doctrine 
was  peace;  his  spirit  was  the  very  essence  of  peace;  his  whole  life  was 
an  exemplification  of  peace  ;  peace  was  the  special  legacy  he  bequeathed 
to  his  disciples ;  and,  just  before  bowing  his  head  in  death  on  the  cross, 
he  prayed  for  his  murderers,  and  thus  set  an  example  for  all  his  follow- 
ers down  to  the  end  of  time. 

Even  in  the  Old  Testament  war  is  implicitly  condemned.  We  grant 
that  the  Israelites  were  expressly  commanded  to  wage  against  the  Ga- 
naanites  wars  of  aggression,  conquest  and  extermination;  but  their 
example  in  this  respect  can  no  more  sanction  the  custom  of  war  than 
that  of  Abraham  sacrificing  Isaac  could  justify  infanticide,  or  the  po- 
lygamy and  concubinage  of  patriarchs  could  authorize  us  to  indulge  in 
the  same  practices.  Such  cases  cannot  be  drawn  into  precedents  to 
nullify  God's  plain,  unequivocal  commands ;  and  in  the  precepts  even 
of  the  Old  Testament,  you  will  find  nothing  to  justify  the  wholesale  rob- 
beries, murders  and  devastations  legalized  in  all  war.  Our  Saviour 
teaches  us,  that  the  sum  of  the  law  and  the  prophets  is  to  love  the  Lord 
our  God  with  all  the  heart,  and  our  neighbor  as  ourselves ;  but  every 
form  of  war  contravenes  both  of  these  comprehensive  precepts,  and 
uniformly  leads,  if  it  does  not  compel,  its  agents  to  tread  thorn  under 
foot. 

Every  command  of  the  Decalogue  is  a  virtual  prohibition  of  this  cus- 
tom. The  first  three  prescribe  our  duties  to  our  Maker,  and  require 
us  to  have  no  other  gods  before  him,  never  to  take  his  name  in  vain, 
and  neither  to  worship  nor  make  an  ido»  of  any  object  in  the  universe; 
bfitwar,  the  offspring  of  a  barbarous  paganism,  and  the  nurse  of  impie- 
ty and  blasphemy,  most  notoriously  violates  each  of  these  precepts. 
The  fourth  commandment,  auxiliary  alike  to  our  social  and  our  religious 
duties,  bids  us  '*  remember  the  Sabbath-day  to  keep  it  holy ; "  but  war 
refuses  to  acknowledge  any  Sabbath,  and  even  compels  its  servants,  at 
the  point  of  the  bayonet,  to  disregard  and  desecrate  this  day  of  God. 
The  other  six  commandments  require  us  to  honor  our  parents,  and  to 
abstain  from  murder,  and  adultery,  and  theft,  and  false  witness,  and 
eovetousness ;  but  doea  cot  everybody  know  that  war  is  a  direct  viola- 
tion of  all  these  precepts,  and  lives  only  by  the  very  sins  here  prohibited  ? 
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It  is  quite  impoasible  to  reooncile  war  with  any  part  of  the  Decalogae  ; 
and  a  strict  enforcement  of  its  requisitions  would  constrain  the  nations 
to  cease  from  this  savage  custom  forever. 

But  the  Gospel  is  still  more  decisive.  Its  spirit,  its  object,  its  prin- 
ciples, its  means,  its  motives,  all  are  the  very  reverse  of  those  which 
characterize  every  form  of  war.  In  the  Christian  it  requires  qualities 
which  no  soldier  can  possess  without  ceasing  to  be  a  soldier.  It  en- 
joins duties  absolutely  incompatible  with  his  military  obligations.  It 
forbids  the  very  things  which  constitute  the  character  and  business  of 
the  warrior.     It  condemns  all  the  moral  elements  of  war. 

We  cannot  stop  here  to  illustrate  these  positions  at  length ;  but  just 
glance  at  the  first  ten  verses  of  Christ's  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  The 
blessings  of  heaven  he  there  pronounces  upon  the  poor  in  spirit,  and 
them  that  mourn ;  upon  the  meek  and  the  merciful ;  upon  the  pure  in 
heart,  and  those  who  hunger  and  thirst  afler  righteousness;  upon 
peacemakers,  and  those  who  rejoice  in  the  unresisting  endurance  of  per- 
secution for  righteousness'  sake.  Does  any  one  of  these  qualities  prop- 
erly belong  to  the  warrior  ?  Does  not  the  want  of  them  all  form  his 
best  qualification  for  the  trade  of  human  butchery  7  Can  he  possess 
them,  and  still  continue  his  work  of  pillage  and  murder? 

Recall  a  few  passages  of  the  New  Testament.  Thau  shalt  love  thy 
neighbor  as  thyself.  Do  good  unto  all  men.  Avenge  not  yoitr selves. 
Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  unto  you,  do  ye  even  so  ujito 
them.  Love  your  enemies^  bless  them  that  curse  you^  and  do  good  to 
them  that  hate  you.  Have  peace  one  with  another.  Follow  peace 
unth  all  men.  Be  gentle,  showing  all  meekness  unto  all  men.  Lay 
aside  all  malice.  Put  off  anger ,  vxrath^  malice.  Let  all  bitterness^ 
and  vrrath,  and  anger ^  and  clamor^  and  evil-speaking,  be  put  away 
from  you^  unth  all  malice.  See  that  none  render  evil  for  evil.  Bee- 
ompense  to  no  man  evUfor  evil.  Resist  not  evil ;  but  overcome  evil 
with  good. 

We  have  no  space  for  a  critical  examination  of  these  passages ;  but 
is  it  possible  for  any  degree  of  ezegetical  ingenuity  or  perverseness  to 
torture  them  into  the  least  approval  of  war  ?  This  custom  contravenes 
every  one  of  them  ;  for  it  proceeds  on  the  very  principle  of  hating  our 
enemies,  of  taking  vengeance  into  our  own  hands,  of  overcoming  evil 
toith  evil,  of  doing  unto  others  just  what  we  would  not  have  them  do  to 
us,  of  cherishing,  instead  of  laying  aside  anger,  and  wrath,  and  malice, 
and  the  whole  circle  of  malignant  passions. 

But  do  you  doubt  the  import  of  such  passages,  and  ask  for  an  infalli- 
ble commentary  upon  them  ?  Then  go  to  the  example  of  our  Saviour 
himself,  and  trace  the  corresponding  practice  of  his  apostles,  and  his 
followers  as  a  body  during  the  purest  era  of  our  religion.  Christ  never 
lifted  a  finger  of  violence  to  preserve  even  his  own  invaluable  life ;  he 
frowned  instantly  upon  the  disciples  for  proposing  to  call  fire  from  heav- 
en, and  destroy  his  enemies  ;  he  rebuked  the  generous  ardor  of  Peter 
in  drawing  the  sword  for  his  Master's  defence ;  and  from  the  time  that  he 
bade  the  impetuous  apostle  put  up  his  sword,  and  forewarned  the  world 
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that  all  those  who  "  take  the  sword,  shall  perish  bj  the  sword,"  we 
hear  of  no  Christian  killiDg  his  enemies  under  anj  pretext,  till  near 
that  fatal  era  when  the  Church  was  united  with  the  state  earlj  in  the 
fourth  century.  Even  German  critics,  and  infidel  historians  aver,  that 
the  doctors  of  the  ohurch  before  that  time  were  for  the  most  part  ab- 
surd enough  to  insist  on  the  utter  inconsistencj  of  war  with  Christian- 
ity! 

We  are  not  now  debating  the  question  of  strict  self-defeaoe,  or  the  en- 
forcement of  law  against  its  violators ;  but  we  utterly  repudiate  the 
idea,  that  the  gospel  sanctions  a  shred  of  the  war-system.  They  are 
antagonistic  principles.  War  is  the  very  antipodes  of  Christianity ; 
and  you  can  unite  them  no  better  than  you  could  mix  oil  with  water, 
blend  light  with  darkness,  or  commingle  heaven  itself  with  hell.  War 
is  a  cluster  of  sins.  It  repeals  or  violates  the  very  first  principles  of 
morality  and  religion.  Scrutinize  every  one  of  its  moral  elements ; 
scan  its  aims,  ite  motives  and  its  means ;  see  what  guilty  passions  it 
everywhere  kindles  into  a  flame,  and  what  deeds  of  horror  it  perpetrates 
as  necessary  for  the  accomplishment  of  its  purposes ;  trace  its  origin, 
its  progress,  the  whole  tram  of  its  legitimate,  inevitable  consequences 
both  for  time  and  for  eternity  ;  and  can  you  point  us  to  a  single  aspect 
of  this  custom  that  is  congenial  with  a  religion  of  perfect  purity,  peace 
and  love  ? 

We  insist,  then,  on  the  duty  of  all  preachers  to  enforce  this  part  of 
Christianity.  Christ  bade  his  apostles  **  go  into  all  the  earth,  and 
preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature,  teaching  all  things  whatsoever  "  he 
had  commanded.  This  command  is  the  standing  directory  of  his 
ministers  down  to  the  end  of  time,  and  requires  them,  on  peril  of  his 
high  displeasure,  to  preach  the  pacific  as  well  as  all  the  other  princi- 
ples of  his  gospel.  They  are  certainly  a  part  of  the  **  all  things  what- 
soever he  hath  commanded."  They  are  as  truly  a  part  of  the  gospel  as 
the  doctrine  of  regeneration,  atonement  or  final  retribution,  as  the  duty 
of  repentance  or  faith ;  and  we  see  not  how  any  man,  ignorant  of  these 
principles,  or  unprepared  to  inculcate  them  aright,  can  regard  himself 
as  duly  qualified  to  preach  a  religion  of  peace.  He  has  not  yet  learned 
the  very  alphabet  of  .Christianity ;  and  shall  the  man  who  cannot,  or 
will  not  preach  peace,  presume  to  call  himself  a  proper  ambassador  of 
the  Prince  of  Peace,  a  competent  expounder  of  the  gospel  of  peace,  a 
consistent  example  or  promoter  of  a  religion  of  peace  ?  How  applica- 
ble to  such  a  preaeher  is  Yoltaire^s  keen  rebuke  :  "  Ye  bungling  soul- 
physicians  !  to  bellow  for  an  hour  or  more  against  a  few  flea-bites,  and 
not  say  a  word  about  this  horrid  distemper  which  tears  us  to  pieces !  " 

The  duty  is  undeniable.  Tou  are  bound,  as  a  minister  of  Christ,  to 
pteach  his  gospel,  the  whcie  gospel ;  but,  if  you  have  never  inquired 
what  it  teaches  on  the  subject  or  peace,  can  you  be  sure  of  "  declaring 
all  the  counsel  of  God  "  ?  If  you  have  inquired,  but  are  still  in  doubt, 
ought  you  not  without  delay  to  solve  these  doubts,  and  settle  your  be- 
lief on  this  as  on  every  other  part  of  the  gospel  ?  If  you  hold  its  pa- 
cific principles,  but  are  unable  to  enforce  them  aright,  ought  you  not 
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to  qualify  yourself  for  this  service  just  as  you  do  to  inculcate  repent- 
ance, faith,  or  any  other  Christian  duty  ? 

Perhaps,  however,  you  will  reply,  that  your  views  of  peace  differ 
from  our  own.  But  will  this  excuse  you  for  neglecting  the  whole  sub- 
ject 7  We  may  be  wrong ;  but  we  insist  on  its  being  your  duty  to  in- 
culcate the  principles  of  Christ  and  his  apostles.  You  must  determine 
tor  yourself  what  they  teach ;  but,  because  you  understand  them 
differently  from  ourselves,  can  you  refuse  to  preach  what  they  really 
inculcate?  We  may  differ  quite  as  much  in  our  views  concerning  re- 
generation, or  the  character  and  offices  of  Christ,  or  the  nature  of  sav- 
ing faith ;  but  would  you  deem  this  a  sufficient  reason  for  neglecting  to 
enforce  what  you  find  in  the  Bible  on  those  subjects?  Then  may  yen 
exclude  the  whole  gospel ;  for  there  is  more  or  less  diversity  of  views 
respecting  every  one  of  its  peculiar  truths.  There  would  be  an  end 
also  to  all  preaching ;  for,  if  you  may  refuse  to  preach  because  yon 
differ  from  us,  we  may  refuse  because  we  differ  from  you,  and  every- 
body else  because  somebody  differs  from  him,  and  thus  nobody  is  left 
to  inculcate  any  part  of  the  gospel. 

But  you  may  tell  us  you  do  preach  peaoe.  If  so,  we  rejoice ;  bat 
are  you  sure  you  inculcate  aright  what  the  gospel  teaches  on  this  sub- 
ject? Do  you  urge  all  under  your  influence  to  love  their  enemies  as 
themselves,  to  live  peaceably  with  all  men,  to  turn  the  other  cheek  to 
the  smit6r,  not  to  resist  evil,  but  overcome  it  only  with  good?  Do 
you  teach  these  principles  as  exemplified  by  Christ  himself?  Do  you 
apply  them  to  the  intercourse  of  nations  as  God's  last  remedy  for  war  ? 
Do  you  inculcate  them  as  plainly,  as  frequently,  as  earnestly  as  you 
would  other  requisitions  of  the  gospel  ? 

Would  to  God  that  all  ministers  had  always  done  so.  But  alas  ! 
how  few  have !  Had  they,  would  Christendom  have  been  for  fifteen 
centuries  one  vast  aceldama  ?  Would  its  surface  have  been  to  this  day  so 
widely  whitened  with  human  bones  ?  Would  its  thousands  of  war-ships 
have  now  been  ready  to  launch  their  volleys  of  death,  its  four  or  five 
Bullions  of  warriors  now  be  on  tiptoe  for  carnage  and  devastation,  and 
its  thousand  millions  of  dollars  wasted  every  year  for  the  support  of  its 
war-system  even  in  peace  ?  One  thing  is  certain,  —  either  the  goBpel 
on  this  subject  has  not  been  preached,  or  it  has  no  power  to  make  mea 
*<  be  at  their  swords  into  ploughshares,  and  their  spears  into  pruniiur 
hooks." 

Let  us  be  thankful  for  the  progress  already  made,  however  inade- 
quate, on  this  subject.  We  rejoice  that  so  many  ministers  of  Christ 
have  at  length  begun  to  perform  in  some  degree  this  part  of  their  dutj ; 
and  the  day,  we  trust,  is  not  far  distant  when  peace,  as  an  element  of 
Christianity,  will  be  enforced,  just  like  repentance  and  faith,  wherever 
the  gospel  is  preached.  Ministers  of  every  name  are,  we  think,  coming 
to  juster  views  on  this  subject ;  and  ecclesiastical  bodies,  representing 
CoDgregationalists,  Baptists,  Methodists,  Presbyterians,  and  other  de. 
nominations  of  Christians,  have  passed  strong  resolves,  declaring,  **  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  ministers  to  preach  in  favor  of  the  cause  of  peace  as  a 
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prominent  part  of  the  gospel ;  "  and  « that  peace,  being  confessedly  a 
part  of  the  gospel,  onght,  in  its  spiritaal  aspects  and  bearings,  to  be 
inculcated,  like  any  other  part  of  the  gospel,  in  the  ordinary  oourse  of 
instruction  by  ministers,  parents  and  teachers.*'  Let  all  this  be  done ; 
and  hoTT  soon  .  or  surely  would  wars  and  the  entire  war-system  melt 
away  from  every  land  blest  with  the  light  of  the  gospel ! 

In  view  of  such '  considerations  as  these,  are  not  the  ministers  of 
Christ  under  special  obligations  to  the  cau^^e  of  peace  ?  Ought  they 
not  to  lead  its  van,  and  put  forth  their  utmost  influence  to  enlist  the 
whole  Christian  community  in  its  active  and  earnest  support?  Should 
they  do  so,  would  they  not  please  their  Master  in  heaven,  honor  the 
gospel  they  preach,  and  commend  it  to  all  men  as  a  pledge  and  herald 
of  the  richest  blessings  for  time  as  well  as  for  eternity  7 


SOLDIERS'  BOUNTIES 

One  would  think  our  government  had  been  sufficiently  liberal  to  its 
soldiers  during  the  late  rebellion,  as  it  spent  for  them  probably 
thrice  as  much  as  was  ever  done  before  in  the  form  of  pay,  bounties, 
and  the  like.  They  are  not,  however,  satisfied ;  and,  as  they  are  all 
voters,  it  is  amusing  to  see  how  ready  politiciaas  are  to  entertain  with 
favor  their  most  extravagant  demands.  One  of  these  is  their  claim  for 
what  is  called  «<  an  equalization  of  bounties."  The  first  volunteers  had 
none ;  but,  aa  the  war  went  on,  and  the  government  dreaded  a  draft, 
bounties  were  ofiered,  from  $60  to  $100  at  first,  but  increasing  until 
they  reached  sometimes  more  than  $1,000,  and  quite  frequently  $500, 
The  soldiers  who  obtained  only  small  bounties  —  for  all  had  more  or 
less  in  some  form  —  now  come  forward,  and  demand  that  they  shall 
all  be  rewarded  alike,  or  as  nearly  so  as  possible. 

Well,  there  is  certainly  some  plausibility  in  the  claim ;  but  let  na 
see  on  what  principle  it  rests.  When  they  enlisted,  they  were  satisfied  ; 
and  the  bargain  was  confessedly  fair  on  both  sides.  On  what  ground, 
then,  do  they  now  ask  more  7  Because  others  got  more  for  similar 
services.  Be  it  so ;  but  did  they  not,  in  some  cases,  receive  more 
than  they  ought  7  The  government  was  then  in  straits,  and  recruits 
could  often  make  their  own  terms.  Is  this  a  good  reason  why,  afler 
the  pressure  is  past,  it  should  pay  more  than  what  was  fair  at  the 
time  ?  How  often  was  the  government  compelled  to  pay  for  vessels,  or 
for  their  temporary  use,  thrice,  if  not  ten  times  as  much  as  they  were 
really  worth !  So  with  a  thousand  things  wanted  during  the  war. 
Now,  can  the  men  who  furnished  such  articles  for  a  consideration 
deemed  at  the  time  fair,  if  not  very  high,  justly  complain  if  they  find, 
years  afterward,  that  thev  did  not  get  then  half  as  much  as  they  might 
now  ?  During  the  first  six  or  ten  months  of  the  rebellion,  when  so  many 
were  out  of  employ,  and  both  labor  and  materials  were  exceedingly 
cheap,  a  mechanic  was  glad  to  build  or  repair  a  house  or  store  for  half 
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of  what  he  would  charge  in  1866.  Could  sach  a  man  fairly  torn 
aronnd,  and  saj  to  his  emplojer,  '  what  I  did  for  70a  in  1861  is  now 
worth  full  twice  as  much  as  you  then  paid  me ;  and  I  demand  pay  ac- 
cording to  present  prices.  True,  we  made  a  bargain  that  was  fair  at 
the  time ;  but  all  things  have  since  risen,  and  yoo  are  boand  in  honesty 
to  pay  me  what  ihey  are  worth  tiowJ  Would  not  everybody  scout 
such  logic  ?  Yet  it  is  the  only  logic  employed  to  press  the  claim  for 
what  is  called  "equalization  of  bounties."  The  demand  is  palpablj 
absurd,  and  would  not  be  tolerated  for  a  moment  in  ordinary  cases.  If 
the  claimants  were  not  nearly  all  voters,  little  heed  would  be  given  to 
these  claimst  amounting  in  Massachusetts  alone  to  perhaps  ten  or 
fifteen  million  dollars,  and  probably  in  like  proportion  through  the 
land.  If  the  principle  were  carried  out  by  Congress,  it  would  augment 
our  national  debt,  we  know  not  how  much,  but  certainly  several  hundred 
millions  of  dollars,  and  possibly  a  thousand  millions.  Once  started, 
such  claims,  like  pensions  to  soldiers  in  our  Bevolutionary  and  other 
wass,  would  exceed  all  calculation. 


Destruction  of  Citcjrchbs  in  the  Rebbluon.  — Vfe  might  have 
supposed  it  would  have  spared,  if  anything,  houses  of  worship  ;  bat  it 
seems,  from  the  New  Orleans  Christian  Advocate,  that  from  1,000 
to  1,200  of  these  "were  turned;"  churches  which  he  supposes  must 
have  "  cost  the  people  not  less  than  $5,000,000."  Writing  for  a  Meth- 
odist paper,  he  may  have  meant  to  say  that  the  Methodists  alone  lost 
this  number  of  churches ;  and,  if  so,  what  a  sweep  of  ruin  and  devas- 
tation must  the  rebellion  have  made  in  this  respect  all  over  the  South! 
Tet  only  a  fair,  truthful  index  to  the  moral  ravages  there.  It  will  take 
a  long  time  to  collect  or  even  compute  them  all. 


Militia  Teainingb  in  England.  —  It  seems  that  these  moral  nui- 
sances have  become  in  England  even  worse  than  they  ever  were  here. 
A  Capt.  Mayne  Reed,  in  a  letter  to  a  London  paper,  sketches  the 
discipline  of  the  *'  Royal  Elthorne  Militia,"  that  had  been  in  camp  at 
Uxbridge :  "  Men,  with  the  aspect  of  demons,"  he  says,  •*  were  travers- 
ing  the  streets  in  squads  of  three,  four,  and  half  a  dozen.  The  most 
respectable  inns  were  entered  by  them,  drink  was  demanded  without 
stint  under  threats  of  *  raising  a  row,*  and  bottles  were  being  hurled  at 
Boniface,  his  barmaids,  and  such  gentlemen  customers  as  chanced  to  be 
on  the  spot  for  their  protection.  This  was  not  all.  The  scenes  out^de 
were  ten  times  more  disgusting.  Young  girls  were  being  chased,  caught 
and  kissed  in  the  open  street,  the  sisters  and  daughters  of  the  most 
respectable  citizens ;  for  among  the  demons  there  was  no  discrimination  ; 
even  ladies  were  fleeing  to  shun  the  contact  of  lips  loaded  with  blas- 
phemy, and  the  embrace  of  swart  arms  fresh  reeking  with  the  effluvia 
of  Whitechapel  and  the  Dials,     ^     *     *=     On  asking  an  explanation 
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from  a  score  of  citiiens  who  stood  eroited  —  I  will  not  say  trembling 
^-  around  me,  I  was  told  that  it  was  an  annual  visitation  to  whioh  they 
were  compelled  to  submit  for  six  weeks  in  every  year,  and  which  one 
and  all  dreaded  more  than  either  cattle  plague  or  cholera.  *  Its  name  7 ' 
•The  Royal  Elthorne  Militia/  « But  their  officers,'  I  asked  in  surprise, 
*  cannot  they  put  a  stop  to  this  disgraceful  exhibition  ?  *  I  was  told  that 
they  could  not.    To  do  them  justice,  I  was  also  told  that  they  tried." 


Rkwards  to  Wahhiors.  •—  General  Grant,  in  stz  or  eight  months, 
reeeived  from  friends  in  different  parts  of  the  oountry,  preflents  amounting 
in  aU  to  $170,000  — in  New  York  $100,000,  in  Philadolphia  $30,000,  in 
Galena,  111.,  his  home,  $15,000,  and  so  on.  How  far  this  blind  idolatry  of 
Bucoese  in  war,  so  eminently  characteristic  of  savage  and  half-civilised  people, 
may  go,  we  cannot  say ;  but  its  object,  if  not  spoiled  beyond  recovery  by 
such  attentions,  may  yet  be  crowned  at  last  with  the  Presidency.  There  is 
nothing  that  in  the  present  half-cbristian,  half-barbarous  civilisation,  wins 
■o  much  as  success  in  war.  True,  it  ought  not^to  be  so ;  but  so  it  is  now, 
and  so  it  is  likely  to  be  for  a  long  time  to  come. 


IifMAN  TaouBtss  — THiiR  Orioin.  — The  generals  in  command  at  the 
seat  of  the  Indian  v^ar  have  held  a  council,  at  which,  it  is  said,  **  Pope  is  con* 
firmed  in  his  policy  that  the  only  way  to  get  along  quietly  with  the  Indians, 
ia  to  keep  rascally  white  men  out  of  their  way.  He  is  suspicious  that  many 
of  the  so-called  outrages  on  the  stage-coaches  over  the  plains  were  in  reality 
committed  by  white  scoundrels  with  painted  faces."  Here  has  been  the 
origin  of  nearly  all  our  most  serious  troables,  our  bloodiest  conflicts  with 
the  Indians.  White  men  have  been  at  the  bottom  of  them  in  the  hope  of 
l^in.  If  all  the  facts  could  be  embodied  in  a  true  history  of  our  entire 
course  with  the  Indians,  we  should  be  astonished  and  ashamed  at  the 
result. 


ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  SOCIETY. 

Thb  thirty-eighth  anniversary  of  the  American  Peace  Society  was  held  in, 
Boston,  May  2dth,  3  f.  m.,  at  its  office,  23  Cbauncey  Street.  Hon.  Amasa 
Walker,  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents,  was  called  to  the  chair.  The  report 
of  the  Directors  was  read  by  the  Secretary,  Geo.  C.  Beckwith,  D.  D.,  and 
that  of  the  Treasurer,  duly  audited,  laid  before  the  Society,  both  which 
were  adopted.  On  report  of  the  Nominating  Committee,  Messrs.  Angier 
and  Leavitt,  the  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  were  chosen. 

The  Seoretary  stated-thai  Rev.  Dr.  Peahody,  of  Harvard  University,  had 
very  cordially  accepted  our  invitation  to  deliver  the  Annual  Address,  but  had 
been  obliged  to  leave  for  Europe  on  account  of  his  health,  and  it  was  too  late 
to  supply  his  place,  so  that  there  would  be  no  public  meeting.  After  a  free- 
and  interesting  discussion,  the  Society  passed  the  following 
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RESOLUTIONS. 

1.  That  while  in  the  present  condition  of  our  ooantry,  growing  oat  of 
the  bloody  oonteet  in  wbioh  it  has  been  engaged,  we  cannot  hope  for  maeh 
immediate  sucoeaB  in  the  great  work  in  which  we  are  associated,  we  still 
feel  its  importance  more  and  more,  and  the  duty  of  continuinji;  our  efibris, 
especially  through  our  periodical  and  other  publications,  to  keep  the  sub- 
ject of  Peace  distinctly  before  the  people. 

2.  That  while  the  state  of  affitirs  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  from  the 
imminent  danj^er  of  war,  is  such  as  to  interpose  there,  as  here,  great  ob- 
stacles to  the  progress  of  our  cause,  we  rejoice  to  find,  neTerthelesH,  that 
the  friends  of  peace  in  England  are  unremitting  in  their  endeavors  to  ward 
off  the  impending  calamity,  and  prevent  a  resort  to  arms. 

3.  That  we  have  observed,  with  satisfaction,  the  course  of  the  London 
Peace  Society  in  relation  to  the  Fentan  movement,  and  have  been  happy  to 
notice,  that,  so  far  as  has  oome  to  our  knowledge,  they  have  taken  no  meas- 
ures tending  to  weaken  their  own  government,  or  give  aid  and  comfort  to 
those  who  would  overturn  civil  authoritv,  and  dissever  the  British  Empire ; 
and  that,  while  remaining  earnest  friends  of  peace,  they  have  felt  under  no 
obligation  to  interfere,  even  by  protest,  with  the  efforts  of  their  govern- 
ment to  maintain  its  authority,  and  prevent  threatened  violence  and  in- 
surrection. 

4.  That  while  we  thus  rejoice  in  what  we  rejgard  as  the  proper  course 
of  our  co-workers  in  England,  we  cannot,  as  friends  of  humanity,  refrain 
from  an  expression  of  sympathy  for  all  oppressed  or  ill-governed  peoples ; 
and  we  hope  that  efficient  means  will  be  taken  to  forestall  the  evils  of  bloody 
revolution,  bv  redressing  their  wrongs  and  removing  their  grievances. 

5.  That  the  oourse  of  the  American  Peace  Society  in  abstaining  from  any 
effort  to  paralyze  our  own  government  in  its  attempts  to  preserve  itii  rigbt>- 
ful  authority  against  rebels  armed  for  its  destruction,  and  the  conduct  of 
our  English  friends  in  o&ring  no  opposition  to  their  government  in  sup- 
pressing disturbances  in  Ireland,  furnish  a  practical  recognition  of  the 
principle  that,  \rhile  ever  ready  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  prevent  inter- 
national war,  they  do  not  feel  justified  in  interfacing  with  the  eufviroemeot 
of  laws  made  to  pce^erve  domestic  tranquillity  and  national  existence. 

6.  That  amid  all  the  disturbing  circumstances  around  us,  we  are  cheered 
by  the  evidence  that  the  ideas  we  have  been  promulgating  have  already  made 
a  deep  and  lasting  impression  on  the  public  mind.  At  the  present  moment 
we  hear  the  proposal  of  "  Mutual  Disarmament  "  made  between  Prussia 
and  Austria,  the  two  powers  whose  disputes  now  threaten  the  peace  of 
Europe ;  and  although  that  most  desirable  measure  may  not  be  secured  now, 
the  very  fact  of  its  having  been  brought  distinctly  before  the  people  of 
Christendom,  must  afford  great  encouragement  to  those  who  have  so  long 
advocated  a  Congress  of  Nations  and  Mutual  Disarmament,  as  the  most  ef- 
fective means  of  preventing  all  international  war. 

7.  That  we  view  with  the  deepest  sorrow  the  imminent  danger  of  war 
among  some  of  the  great  powers  of  Europe,  threatening  most  serious  evil  to 
the  material  and  moral  interests  not  only  of  those  States,  but  of  all  Europe 
and  the  world,  and  likely  to  retard  the  progress  of  education,  virtue,  piety, 
and  general  civilisation,  with  the  blessings  that  follow  in  their  train. 

8.  That  our  President  and  Secretary  be  requested  to  oommunicate  to  tho 
Governments  of  those  States,  and  to  other  Governments  which  may  have 
an  influence  with  them,  our  sentiments  of  grief  and  alarm,  and  our  most 
earnest  desire  and  hope  that  a  just  and  peaceful  solution  may  be  found  for 
the  present  difficulties,  and  that  thus  the  black  war-cloud,  now  hanging  so 
portentously  over  Europe,  may  give  way  to  the  sunshine  of  a»ured  pea«0| 
friendship  and  prosperity. 
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Turn  oauas  of  peaoe  has  lost  daring  the  past  year  Bome  of  its  best 
irieDds.  Frahcis  Wayl4Nd,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  long  aad  widely  known 
as  a  very  distingnished  educator  and  author,  was  for  a  time  the  Preed- 
dent  of  our  Society,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  its  first  Vice-President. 
Joseph  £.  Wobckir,  LL.  D.,  another  of  our  Vice-Presidents, 
the  writer  of  many  of  our  most  yaluable  educational  works,  and 
seooiid  for  a  long,time  to  no  living  lexicographer,  had  given  some  time 
ago  S  1,000  tbwards  our  Permanent  Peace  Fund  of  $80,000,  and  left 
ID  his  will  the  annual  income,  afler  the  death  of  his  widow,  from  his 
great  Dictionary  of  the  fin^iah  Language,  to  be  divided  equally  be- 
tween  our  Society  and  the  American  Bible  Society,  thus  putting  these 
great  institutiona  on  the  same  leveL  We  have  lost  other  friends  not 
indeed  so  distinguished,  but  no  less  worthy,  two  in  particular  from  our 
Board  of  Directors — Timothy  Oilbekt,  one  of  the  most  useful  laymen 
in  oar  dty,  and  Lbwis  Tabpah  Stoddard,  for  nearly  twenty  years  a 
very  valuable  member  of  our  Executive  Committee.  The  loss  of  such 
men  reminds  us  haw  soon  the  present  leaders  in  this  cause  must  leave 
it  to  other  hands.  May  the  God  of  Peaioe  raise  up  a  multitude  of 
firtends  to  carry  it  forward  with  largely  increased  wisdom,  seal  and 


Meanwhile  the  past  year  has  teemed  with  proofs  that  our  cause  is 
needed  quite  as  much  as  ever.  The  great  evil  we  seek  to  remove,  has 
shown  its  strong  grasp  upon  the  nations.  The  war  spirit,  war  principle 
and  war  system  seem  still  as  rife,  and  as  firmly  intrenched  as  ever. 
We  have  as  yet  no  sure  guaranty  against  evils.  They  may  come  upon 
us  any  day.  The  train  is  all  laid,  and  ready,  whenever  interest,  pas« 
sion  or  mere  accident  shall  apply  the  torch,  to  kindle  an  explosion  that 
may  startle  and  convulse  the  world.  Look  over  Europe  at  this  mo- 
ment. There  is  no  real  security  for  its  peace,  nor  ever  can  bo  so  long 
as  its  war-system  and  war  habits  shall  continue.  Retaining  this  cus- 
tom, the  great  brotherhood  of  civilised.  Christian  nations  can  never 
expect  anything  better  among  themselves  than  an  armed  truce,  and 
must  not  only  repose  with  their  armor  on,  but  sleep,  if  at  all,  over  a 
jnagazine  or  a  volcano. 

Not  much  better  than  thb  is  our  own  present  condition.  We  have 
indeed  triumphed  over  rebellion,  and  say  we  are  now  at  peace  among 
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ourselves ;  but  in  truth  we  are  ouly  resting  on  our  arms,  and  still  keq) 
throughout  rebeldom  our  sentinels  on  watoh  to  guard  the  men  who  were 
lately  fighting  in  fierce  desperation  against  our  government.  We  have 
forced  rebellion  to  sheathe  its  sword,  and  bow  to  rightful  authority; 
but  retaining  for  the  most  part  its  old  spirit,  principles  and  aspirations, 
it  would  to-morrow,  if  sure  of  success,  attempt  again  to  drench  ihe  land 
in  fraternal  blood.  The  roots  of  the  whole  evil  yet  remain  nearly  u 
strong  as  ever  all  over  the  South,  and  will  be  sure,  unless  the  people 
there  shall  be  trained  in  better  principles  and  habits,  to  bring  fortfa« 
sooner  or  later,  perhaps  a  still  greater,  more  fatal  harvest  of  mimhief 
and  misery. 

Nearly  all  Christeudom  is  in  like  peril  from  its  war-system.  Tbe 
interference  of  France  and  other  European  governments  with  Mexico; 
our  own  unsettled  dij£culties  with  England  growing  out  of  our  lale 
rebellion  ;  the  nondescript  movement  of  the  Fenians  so-called  for  the 
rescue  of  Ireland  from  British  rule ;  the  quarrels  between  Paragnay 
and  several  other  governments  in  South  America ;  the  war  of  Chili  and 
her  allies  against  Spain ;  the  premonitioBs  of  such  a  conflict  betweeo 
Austria  and  Prussia  as  Uureatens  to  bring  on  a  general  war  in  Europe; 
—  all  these,  along  with  smaller  war-clouds  fiitting  over  the  horixon  of 
the  world  during  the  past  year,  show  very  clearly  that  now  is  no  time 
for  the  friends  of  peace  to  relax  their  efforts  for  the  removal  or  abate* 
ment  of  the  mammoth  evil  against  which  we  are  struggling^ 

How  little  is  the  magnitude  of  this  evil  understood !  Howlong  has  it 
hung  a  vast,  increasing  ineubus  on  the  whole  civilized  world !  There  is 
hardly  another  evil  of  society  comparable  to  it  in  either  extent  or  in- 
veteracy. Christendom,  despite  her  religion  of  peace,  still  hugs  this 
vampire  to  her  bosom  as  if  were  it  her  only  hope.  There  seems  nothing 
that  she  will  not  do  and  sacrifice  for  it.  Comfort,  wealth,  talent,  science, 
skill,  all  her  revenues,  she  lavishes  upon  it  with  an  eager,  boundlesB 
prodigality.  Every  one  that  serves  it .  with  distinguished  success,  she 
makes  a  popular  idol,  erowns  with  honor,  and  loads  with  rewards.  It 
dominates  all  other  interests,  and  makes  them  bow  to  its  stem,  ove> 
mastering  exigencies.  It  is  the  maelstrom  or  gulf  stream  into  whick 
all  currents  must  flow.  It  is  the  all-absorbing  care  and  anxiety  of 
Christendom.  All  governments  in  the  Old  World,  and  most  of  those 
in  the  New,  are  constantly  straining  their  utmost  ingenuity  to  sec  bow 
they  can  screw  from  the  people  taxes  enough  to  pay  the  interest  on 
their  debts  for  past  wars,  and  support  their  enormously  expensive  prep- 
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an^DA  for  fatara  wars.  Some  of  tkem,  already  bankrupt,  straggle 
hard  by  rainous  loans  to  keep  themselres  from  sinking,  and  scarce  anj 
of  them  think  of  ever  paying  off  the  principal  of  their  war  debts. 
Meanwhile  the  public  expenses  are  steadily  increasing  at  a  rate  that 
must  in  time  prove  &tal.  The  only  possible  alternative  is  reform  or 
ruin.  Facts,  already  patent  to  every  eye,  make  such  a  result  inevita* 
ble.  The  standing  warriors  of  Christendom,  on  land  and  sea,  are  sup- 
posed now  to  reach  nearly  five  millions,  and  its  war  expenses,  inoludr 
ing  interests  on  war-debts,  amount  to  ten  or  twelve  hundred  million 
dollars  a  year.  What  a  waste  of  money,  men  and  moral  power !  A 
tithe  of  it  would  suffice,  with  God's  promised  blessing,  to  send  the  gos^ 
pel  to  eveiy  hamlet  on  the  globe ;  and  yet  do  the  very  leaders  in  the 
Godlike  enterprise  of  a  world's  evangelization  slumber  over  this  mam- 
moth evil,  and  neglect,  if  they  do  not  sneer  at,  the  efforts  made  for  its 
removal. 

Now,  must  this  enormous  waste  still  continue  7  Alas !  it  has  even 
increased  for  centuries ;  but  must  the  industry,  energies  and  resources 
of  Christendom  be  thus  taxed  forever  beyond  all  pagan  or  barbarian 
example  ?  Is  there  no  possibility  of  preventing,  curing  or  even  abat- 
ing evils  so  vast,  and  so  steadily  increasing  under  the  very  gospel  that 
was  designed  to  insure  permanent  peace  co-extensive  with  its  preva- 
lence 7  God  forbid.  We  have  within  our  reach  means  amply  suffi- 
cient to  prevent  or  cure  these  evils,  and  God's  promise  of  his  blessing 
upon  their  right  use.  Let  these  means  only  be  used  aright,  and  it  is 
just  as  certain  as  the  promises  of  God  can  make  it,  that  the  blessings  of 
peace  will  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  gospel  in  every  land  blest  with  its 
light. 

What,  then,  are  these  means  7  They  are  all  included  essentially  in 
a  right  application  of  the  gospel  to  the  case ;  its  application  not  merely 
to  individuals  but  to  rulers  or  governments.  It  is  the  latter  that  de- 
cide every  question  of  peaoe  or  war ;  and  hence  the  gospel,  in  its  pa- 
cific principles  and  influences,  must  be  applied  to  governments  before  it 
can  abolish  or  prevent  war.  On  this  pivot  everything  turns;  and  here 
is  the  specific  sphere  of  this  great  reform.  We  seek  to  change  the  habits 
so  long  prevalent  everywhere  on  this  subject ;  and  such  a  change,  once 
effected  by  influences  set  at  work  around  the  fireside,  in  Sabbath  and 
common  schools,  in  all  seminaries  of  learning,  through  the  pulpit  and 
the  press,  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  reach  governments,  aqd  lead 
them  in  time  to  supersede  their  present  war^system  by  the  adoption  of 
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better  means  for  the  eettlemeat  of  their  disputes,  the  yindicatkm  of  their 
respective  rights,  and  the  promotion  of  their  common  interests. 

Here  is  the  work  to  which  we  invite  the  friends  of  God  and  man. 
Especially  do  we  appeal  to  Christian  ministers,  whose  very  coramissios 
as  ambassadors  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  should  make  them  spontaneous 
leaders  in  this  cause.  We  call  likewise  on  Christian  parents.  Christian 
teachers,  Christian  editors,  and  Christian  writers  for  the  press,  to  ex- 
amine its  claims,  an^  press  them  on  the  vast  multitude  of  minds  reached 
by  their  influence.  We  bespeak  for  it  an  habitual  remembrance  in  the 
prayers  of  Christians,  that  God  would  multiply  and  crown  with  sucoesi 
the  efforts  made  to  do  away  this  great  sin  and  scourge  of  Christendom. 
We  solicit  the  co-operation  of  all  that  deplore  the  evils  of  war,  and 
desire  the  reign  and  blessings  of  peace. 

We  must  beg  the  Christian  community  to  bear  ever  In  mind  that 
this  cause  is  no  less  theirs  than  our  own.  The  chief  difference  is,  that 
we  have  begun  to  recognize  its  claims  more  fully  than  they  have ;  bat 
they  are  as  truly  responsible  as  ourselves  for  its  vigorous,  successfU 
prosecution.  It  is  a  common  interest.  We  cannot,  if  we  would,  as- 
sume its  entire  responsibility.  It  belongs  to  all  Christians  ;  and  their 
sympathies,  prayers  and  energies  should  be  pledged  to  its  support,  and 
be  actively  enlisted  in  its  prosecution.  They  must  do  so,  or  God*s 
promise  of  universal  and  permanent  peace  can  never  be  fulfilled  ;  but  if 
they  xoill  do  so,  and  use  aright  the  means  he  has  appointed  for  the  pur- 
pose, it  is  morally  certain  that  this  master-evil  \rill  ere  long  begin  to 
melt  away,  under  the  power  of  a  thoroughly  Christianized  public  opin- 
ion,  from  every  Christian  land. 

Can  the  mass  of  Christians,  then,  be  brought  to  do  their  duty  on  this 
subject  ?  Everything  turns,  under  God,  on  this  point.  If  they  cannot 
be,  but  are  resolved  to  persist  in  their  strange,  inexcusable  slumbers  on 
the  subject,  war  will  of  course  continue  and  increase  its  evils  for  indefi- 
nite ages  to  come.  It  is  a  fearful  responsibility  under  which  Christians 
thus  stand  before  God  And  the  world ;  but  shall  we  presume  that  they 
never  can  be  effectually  roused  to  their  duty  on  this  question  ?  We 
will  not  believe  it.  For  the  honor  of  the  Christian  name,  we  shall  to 
our  last  breath  cling  to  the  belief  that  they  can  be,  and  will  be  sooner 
or  later.  God  in  his  mercy  hasten  the  hour.  While  smarting  afresh 
under  the  evils  of  our  rebellion,  evils  that  could  never  have  come  but 
for  the.  war-habits  of  our  people  at  the  South,  we  did  hope  they 
might  open  their  eyes  to  the  claims  of  this  cause,  which,  if  started 
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in  leaaoQ,  and  properlj  pxoaeeuted  for  the  Ust  half-ceatnry  tliroiigli^ 
Qttt  tbe  land,  would  have  av6rt€d  all  tke  terrible  calamitiee  that  hayie 
oome  upoa  ub.  We  maj  haye  been  somewhat  premature  in  our  hopes ; 
but  when  we  saw  the  sword  returoing  to  its  scabbard,  we  deemed  it  our 
dutj  to  seize  tiie  opportunity  of  bringing  our  cause  as  widely  as  we 
could  before  the  public  through  the  press.  With  this  view  we  have 
sent  our  publications,  more  especially  our  periodical,  to  all  our  leading 
newspapers,  and  to  a  select  number  of  Christian  ministers,  some  four  or 
five  Uiousand  among  the  forty  thousand  in  our  land.  What  will  be  the 
result  of  this  appeal,  we  know  not ;  but  we  resolved  in  this  way  to  throw 
upon  the  Christian  community,  as  far  as  we  could,  the  responsibility 
of  saying  what  they  wiU  do  to  prevent  like  evils  in  future.  We  can 
avert  them  if  we  will,  but  only  by  training  our  people,  South  as  well 
as  North,  in  the  principles  of  peace  as  our  only  reliable  safeguard 
against  future  rebellions. 

Here  is  the  great  work  to  be  done ;  and  the  question  is,  whether  the 
friends  of  Ood  and  our  country  will  do  it.  It  mn$t  be  done,  or  otxr 
&te  is  prospectively  sealed ;  for  the  principles  and  habits  that  brought 
on  our  rebellion  will  be  sure  in  time  to  ruin  us*  Our  Society  now  haa 
a  part  of  the  machinery  needed  for  carrying  on  this  great  refbrm*  It 
has  always  employed  the  press  as  its  chief  instrument;  and  already 
have  we  stereotyped  a  number  of  volumes  and  nearly  a  hundred  popu- 
lar tracts.  Some  of  the  former,  written  with  great  ability,  have  gone 
to  the  libraries  of  the  learned,  to  the  halls  of  legislation,  and  the 
palaces  of  kings.  In  our  publications  are  embodied  facts,  statistics,  and 
arguments  sufficient,  if  brought  aright  before  the  people,  to  recast 
public  opinion  on  this  whole  subject,  and  lead,  at  leogth,  to  the  adop- 
tion of  peaceful  methods  alone  for  the  settlement  of  all  national  dis- 
putes. These  publications  we  wish  to  spread,  like  autumn  leaves,  all 
over  the  land.  We  would  increase  their  number,  and  then  set  our 
friends  at  work  to  scatter  them  everywhere.  In  every  considerable* 
city  there  should  be  a  depository  of  such  publications ;  and  we  ought 
to  have  in  our  employ  one  or  more  agents  in  every  State,  not  less 
than  fifty  in  all,  to  press  this  great  question  upon  every  neighbor- 
hood and  every  family. 

Can  all  this  be  done  ?  Why  not  ?  Sooner  or  later  it  rmtst  be ;  and 
why  not  begin  now?  Need  we  more  or  stronger  motives?  Haye  we 
not  already  sufiered  enough  from  war  principles  and  war  habits  ?  Shall 
we  wait  for  another  and  wider  sweep  of  the  war  besom  over  the  land 
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in  blood,  fire  and  desolation?  Can  we  nevw  be  thoroughly  roosed  to 
this  matchless  evil  ?  Will  statesmen,  patriots,  philanthropists,  Chris- 
tians, the  very  ministers  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  the  recognised 
teachers  and  representatives  of  our  peaceful  religion,  continue  to 
slumber  over  it  forever  ?  Must  still  larger  hecatombs  of  husbands  and 
fathers,  sons  and  brothers,  bo  sacrificed  on  the  altars  of  this  remorse- 
less Moloch?  Shall  we  never  learn  to  forestall  such  evils  by  the 
moral  Christian  means  so  dearly  within  our  reach  ? 

How  slight  would  be  the  comparative  cost  of  such  means !  Not  a 
thousandth  part  of  what  has  been  lost  in  fi)ur  years  of  rebellion.  Be- 
sides what  nearly  every  oae  lost  in  numberless  ways,  and  all  that  was 
raised  by  taxes  and  contributions  during  its  progress,  we  have  upon 
us  a  debt  of  full  $3,000,000,000.  The  rebels  must  have  suffered  still 
more ;  and  scarcely  any  one  reckons  the  sum  tcrtal  of  losses  on  both 
sides  less  than  seven  or  eight  thousand  millions  of  dollars.  Now, 
were  one  thousandth  part  of  this  enormous  sum,  seven  or  eight  millioos 
of  dollars,  put  into  a  permanent  fund,  its  bare  interest  would  more 
than  suftce  to  effect  in  a  single  age  such  a  change  in  the  war  habits  of 
our  people,  if  not  of  all  Christendom,  as  would  render,  so  fieir  as  we  are 
•oncerned,  both  rebellion  and  war  morally  impossible.  There  never 
was  a  clearer  case  ;  and  we  will  not  believe  that  a  people  under  the 
light  of  the  gospel,  can  never  be  educated  into  those  views  as  their  set- 
tled and  permanent  policy. 

Yes ;  a  time  of  calm,  serious  reflection  is  surely  coming ;  and  many 
in  their  sober  second-thoughts,  will  yet  see  how  little  is  ever  gained  by 
oven  the  most  successful  war.  Government  is  one  thing ;  war  is  quite 
another.  The  sword  of  magistracy  may  secure  its  legitimate  ends ;  but 
the  sword  of  war,  as  our  rebels  found  to  their  sorrow,  proves  in  most 
oases  a  suicidal  failure.  It  was  lately  drawn  in  Europe  to  decide 
the  Schleswig-Holstein  controversy ;  but,  after  a  year  or  two  of  sus- 
-pense  and  bickering,  the  old  dispute,  like  the  ghost  of  Banquo, 
conies  up  for  settlement  anew.  Our  own  four  years  of  bloody 
strife  still  leave  the  roots  of  the  original  difficulty  deep  as  e?er 
in  the  Southern  mind.  We  may  say  that  six  hundred  battles  have 
settled  such  and  such  questions  forever.  Alas!  nothing  is  yet 
settled  beyond  the  Ikct,  now  rankling  bitterly  in  the  Southern  heart, 
that  the  North  is  confessedly  strongest.  The  seeds  and  roots  of  re- 
bellion remain  all  over  the  South,  and  no  ploughshare  of  war  is  likely 
ever  to  eradicate  them.      There  they  are  and  sure,  unless  controlled  bj 
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moral  means,  to  bring  forth  another,  perhaps  a  more  fatal  harvest  of 
crime,  mischief  and  misery.  The  real  contest,  the  war  of  ideas,  still 
ooDtinues  ;  and  on  its  result  muatk depend  the  fate  of  our  country  in  all 
fatare  time.  The  sword  in  this  case,  as  in  most  others,  has  lefl  the 
parties,  as  we  told  them  at  first  it  would,  to  settle  the  matters  in  dis- 
pute by  moral,  peaceful  means ;  and,  if  so  disposed,  they  might  by  such 
means  have  settled  them  far  better  before  fighting  than  after.  Mutual 
butchery  merely  made  them  willing  to  adjust  their  differences  by  the 
peaceful  methods  proyided  for  the  purpose  in  their  common  constitu- 
tion, laws  and  courts.  Eeason,  argument,  persuasion,  moral  influence 
alone,  can  ever  put  such  controversies  permanently  to  rest ;  and  until  our 
domestic  quarrels  are  ended  in  this  way,  we  shall  have  only  capt  a 
Yolcano  that  is  still  smouldering  or  seething  under  our  feet. 

Daring  the  year  we  have  petitioned  Government,  in  favor  of  a  Con- 
gress of  Nations,  and  the  deputation  that  took  it  to  Washington,  con- 
sisting of  our  ablest  friends,  were  very  favorably  received ;  but  the 
absorption  of  the  public  mind  in  the  great  conflict  still  continued  on 
the  slave  question,  is  likely,  we  fear,  to  postpone  the  action  we  had  hoped 
to  secure  at  once.  Still  we  are  hopeful.  We  think  our  rulers,  like 
our  people  at  large,  are  quite  inclined  to  entertain  and  put  in  practice 
the  grand  idea  of  superseding  the  sword  by  such  peaceful  expedients 
as  Stipulated  Arbitration,  or  a  Congress  of  Nations,  as  a  permanent 
policy.  It  will  of  course  take  time  to  Yeach  such  a  consummation ; 
but  sooner  or  later,  it  is  sure  to  come  in  some  form. 

The  Society's  Finances.  —  In  the  matter  of  funds  we  have  suc- 
ceeded better  than  in  any  year  since  the  rise  of  the  rebellion.  Our 
income  has  been  23,220.39,  and  our  expenditures  $3,116.96,  leaving 
$103.43  in  the  treasury. 

Permanent  Peace  Fond.  —  Of  this  we  cannot  give  an  exact  ac- 
count, as  its  Treasurer,  Lewis  T.  Stoddard,  died  before  assuming  its 
care;  but  we  may  state,  that  in  payments  and  pledges,  it  now  amounts 
to  more  than  the  $30,000  originally  proposed  to  be  raised.  A  con- 
siderable part  of  this  sum,  or  its  income,  is  not  immediately  due  or 
available,  though  nearly  all  is  ultimately  reliable ;  but  the  whole  iund 
has  yielded  to  our  cause,  during  the  last  year,  more  than  $1,000. 
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AMERICAN    PEACE    SOCIETY, 

OIGANIZBD,  MAT,   1828. 

Its  object,  ae  stated  in  its  CoDstitation,  is  *'  to  inustrate  the  iDconststeiuy 
of  war  with  Christianity,  to  show  its  baleful  influence  on  all  the  gMd 
interests  of  mankind,  and  devise  means  for  securing  anifersal  and  pem- 
nent  peace."  For  this  purpose  it  seeks  to  form  a  public  opinion  in  fsTor  of 
superseding  war  by  peaceful  expedients 'more  effectual  than  war,  for  thegrai 
ends  of  international  security  and  justice,  such  as  Occasional  Refereooe, 
Stipulated  Arbitration,  and  a  Congress  of  Nations.  These  expedients,  iden- 
tical in  principle  with  the  system  of  laws  and  courts  provided  by  tnrj 
government  for  its  own  subjects,  we  would  have  extended,  with  suiulrfe 
modifications,  to  the  brotherhood  of  nations  for  the  settlement  of  tiieir 
disputes  in  essentially  the  same  way  that  individuals  and  minor  communitict 
do  theirs.  The  Society  prints  and  circulates  pamphlets,  tracts  and  voluiii€t, 
holds  public  meetings,  and  maintains  correspondence  with  the  friends  uf 
peace  in  other  countries,  watches  against  the  approach  of  national  hostili- 
ties, and  strives  to  prevent  them  by  timely  remonstrance.  It  endcavore, 
also,  to  enlist  in  this  cause  the  Christian  pulpit,  the  entire  periodical  prat, 
and  all  seminaries  of  learning,  as  the  chief  engines  for  creating  or  control- 
ling  public  opinion  ;  and  by  such  means  it  hopes  in  time  to  induce  goven- 
ments  to  exchange  their  present  war-«ystem  for  peaceful,  Christian  metbodi 
of  settling  their  difficulties.  It  invites  the  co-operation  of  all  who  are 
willing  to  aid  in  thus  promoting  peace  on  earth  and  good^will  among  men. 


FuxDS.  —  In  carrying  on  these  operations  as  they  should  be,  there  will 
be  needed,  at  least  for  a  time,  quite  as  large  an  amount  as  in  the  Bthle 
Society.  Besides  an  office  and  a  Periodical  as  its  organ,  the  Society  ought 
to  establish  in  all  great  centres  of  business  depositories  of  peace  publicatiooa, 
and  employ  in  every  State  one  or  more  lecturing  agents  to  keep  the  subject 
constantly  before  the  whole  community,  but  morcespcciaUy  to  bring  it  before 
ecclesiastical  bodies,  seminaries  of  learning,  and  the  Slate  and  natioud 
governments. 


Sources  of  Income. — Besides  collections,  donations,  legacies,  and  the 
sale  of  publicatiors,  there  are  Life-Directorships,  $50;  Life-Memberdiipi, 
$20 ;  Annual  Membership,  $2 ;  to  all  which  the  society's  periodical  is  sent 
without  charge,  and  for  a  year,  also,  to  every  donor  of  $1,  or  more,  and  to 
every  paator  who  preaches  on  the  subject  and  takes  up  an  annual  oolieotioD 
for  the  cause. 


Advocate  of  Peace — Devoted  to  the  Peace  Question  in  its  manifold 
bearings,  and  containing  discussions  of  principles,  and  measures  connected 
with  the  peace  movement,  statistics,  anecdotes  and  illustrations  from  biatoiy, 
biographical  sketches  of  distinguished  friends,  reviews  of  books  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  general  fiicts  respecting  the  progress  of  the  cause  through  the 
world.  9"  Monthly,  or  a  double  number  once  in  two  months,  making  a 
volume  in  two  years,  for  $1.00,  or  ten  cents  a  number.  To  tflixi*iArj 
societies,  or  clubs  c(  not  less  than  ten,  30  per  cent,  discount. 


THE 


ADVOCATE    OF  PEACE. 


JULY  AND  AUGUST,  1866. 


PEACE  QUESTION  BEFORE  MASS,  MINISTEKS. 

At  the  late  meeting  of  Congregational  Ministers  in  Newburjport,  I 
offered,  by  permission  of  its  business  committee,  a  resolation  urging 
Christians  to  pray  that  God  would  avert  the  war  then  threatened  ia 
Europe.  I  made  no  appeal  for  the  Peace  Society,  or  allusion  to  it, 
and  used  scarce  half  the  *^  five  minutes  "  allowed  me,  in  simply  saying, 
I  had  been  pained,  that,  while  a  portentous  war  had  been  for  months 
hanging  over  Europe,  I  had  heard  no  mention  of  it,  except  once,  in  public 
prayer ;  that,  situated  as  we  are,  we  could  reach  the  case  only  by 
prayer,  but  that  in  this  way  it  could  be  reached  by  Christians  here  as 
well  as  by  Christians  in  the  Old  World ;  and  that  a  conflict  so  likely  to 
draw  all  Europe  into  its  bloody  vortex,  and  whose  malign  influence  was 
sure  to  reach,  more  or  less,  the  whole  world,  deserved  a  very  special 
remembrance  in  our  prayers*  I  said  distinctly  I  pressed  ojtly  this 
simple  request  for  prayer. 

I  hastened  immediately  to  fulfil  another  engagement,  and  know 
nothing  about  the  result  except  what  the  papers  reported.  **  Dr.  Beok- 
with, "  says  the  Boston  Recorder,  July  6,  "  offered  a  resolution,  recom- 
mending earnest  prayer,  that  the  calamities  and  crimes  of  war  in  Eu- 
rope might  be  prevented.  The  Moderator,  A.  H.  Quint,  left  the  chair, 
and  vigorously  opposed  the  resolution  ;  said  the  Peace  Society  was  a 
humbug,  and  for  the  last  five  years  Md  been  a  living  lie,  and  slander- 
ous towards  our  S9]diers.  The  resoluiHon  was  vndefinitely  postponed?^ 
The  CongregcUionalistf  same  date,  gave  a  like  account:  —  **Bev. 
Geo.  C.  Beckwith,  D.  D.,  offered  a  resolution  in  regard  to  the  war  in 
Europe,  and  the  duty  of  Christians  there  and  here  to  pray  for  peace. 
Bev.  A.  H.  Quint  opposed  it  in  strong  language  ;  considered  the  Peace 
Society  little  better  than  a  humbug,"  said  **  the  Massachusetts  General 
Association  had  other  objects  in  view  than  looking  after  European  af* 
fairs,"  and  the  society  m&de  a  ridiculous  attempt  at  consistency  by 
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calling  our  war  an  enforcement  of  the  laws !  The  Society  slandered  &6  * 
soldiers,  and,  reckoning  up  the  cost  of  the  war  in  dollars  and  cents,  put 
money  in  the  scale  against  national  existence.  And  further,  by  hard 
work,  money  enough  was  annually  collected  to  pay  the  salaries  of  the 
officers.  He  moved  the  indefinite  postponement  of  the  resolution ;  and 
his  motion  prevailed  by  a  large  vote" 

These  reports,  then,  both  agree  that  I  said  nothing  about  the  Peaee 
Society,  but  merely  urged  prayer  for  the  prevention  of  war  in  £urope; 
that  "  the  Moderator  left  the  chair,  and  vigorously  opposed  the  res- 
olution ; "  and  that  thereupon  the  Association  voted  it  down  "  by 
a  large  vote ! "  Such  stre  the  fadt^ ;  and  in  view  of  them,  I  ask  wheth- 
er this  action  fairly  represents  the  Christians  of  Massachusetts.  Do 
you  deem  it  reprehensible  to  ask  your  prayers  for  the  rescue  of  a  con- 
tinent from  the  scandal  and  woes  of  war  between  nearly  100,000,000 
reputed  Christians? 

But  how  shall  we  account  for  this  frown  upon  such  a  simple.  Christian 
request?  All  I  know  is,  that  I  submitted  to  the  business  committee 
two  resolutions,  one  merely  asking  prayer,  and  the  other  urging  suck 
an  application  of  the  gospel  as  vmdd  prevent  like  evils  in  fiiiure, 
<'  The  head  and  front  of  my  ofiending  had  this  extent  —  no  more," 
The  chair^ftQ  eaid  he  saw  nothing  objectionable  in  the  fijst  resolution; 
but,  as  Mr.  Quint  had  avowed  his  purpose  to  oppose  the  latter,  he 
thought  it  better  not  be  presented.  To  avoid  all  dispute,  1  ab- 
stained from  saying  a  word  about  the  cause  of  Peace  so  often  and  fully 
commended,  not  .only  by  this  Association  in  past  years,  but  by  eoclem- 
astical  bodies  representing  nearly  all  Protestant  denominations  in  the 
land,  and  I  merely  asked  Christians  to  pray  that  God  would  avert  the 
war  then  threatened.  Had  I  supposed  it  possible  for  even  an  ex- 
ohaplain  of  the  army  to  make,  or  the  Association  tamely  to  tolerate, 
such  an  unprovoked  attack,  I  should  certainly  have  remained  and 
claimed  my  right  to  make  a  lull  reply. 

But  what  excuse  was  there  for  this  strange  refusal  of  a  simple  re- 
quest to  pray  for  peace  ?  It  is  only  fair  to  let  Mr.  Quint  give  hu  rea- 
sons. —  1.  None  of  our  business  —  "  the  Association  had  other  ob- 
jects in  view  than  looking  after  European  affairs."  Is  it,  then,  imperti- 
nent and  improper  to  pray  iot  foreign  countries?  Our  churches  unite 
once  a  month  to  pray  for  the  spread  of  the  gospel  all  over  the  earth. 
Are  they  wrong  in  doing  this? 

2.  Peace  a  Humbug — **the  Peace  Societv  a  humbug,  a  living 
lie."  —  Our  specific  and  sole  «im  in  this  rerorm  is  such  an  appli- 
cation of  liie  gospel  as  shall  put  an  And  to  war^in  every  Chriadan 
land,  and  wherever  the  gospel  shall  go  through  the  world.  Is  this 
hnmbugery  ?  Humbugery  to  labor  in  this  way  for  the  abolition  of 
war?  Humbugery  to  echo  the  song  of  the  angels  at  the  birth  of 
the  Prince  of  Peace,  to  treat  Christianity  as  really  a  religion  of 
peace,  and  to  believe,  or  act  as  if  we  believed,  God's  promise,  tbat 
under  the  gospel  "  nations  shall  beat  their  swords  into  pbughshares, 
their    spears    into   prunitag-hooks,    and   leai^    war    no    more "  ?     A ' 
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preftoher  of  tbe  gospel,  an  ambassador  of  the  Prince  of  Peaoe,  a 
Christian  pastor  in  Masrachnaetta,  sneer  at  this  as  hnmbugerj ! !  Some 
of  the  greatest  and  best  men  have  believed  in  Uiis  very  hnmbnger j  — *- 
such  men  as  Erasmus,  and  Wiohliff,  and  Bogne,  and  Joseph  John  Gnr- 
ney,  and  Djmond,  and  Chalmers,  and  Bobert  Hall,  and  Richanl  Cob- 
den  in  the  Old  World ;  and  in  the  New  such  men  as  President  Dwight, 
and  Worcester,  and  Channing,  and  Payson,  and  Ladd,  and  Orimkee, 
and  Wajland,  and  President  Nott,  and  Bishop '  Potter,  and  Judge 
Jay,  and  Charles  Sumner,  and  Dewey,  and  Prof.  Peabody,  and  a  host 
of  such  men  as  these.  But  Rev.  Mr.  Quint  says  peace  is  a  humbug! 
Who  is  this  war-chaplain  that  he  thus  sets  himself  against  the  Christian 
world  7 

Upon  what  meat  doth  this  our  Cnaar  feed, 
.  That  he  is  grown  bo  great  7  « 

8.  But  <  the  Peace  Society  made  itself  ridiculous  by  calling  our 
war  an  enforcemeni  of  the  laws  !*  —  So  did  our  government  and  all  our 

Cople,  except  rebels  and  their  sympathizers,  treat  it  from  first  to  last ; 
t  if  it  was  fwt  **  an  enforcement  of  the  laws,'*  what  was  it  ?  Was  it 
a  mere  outburst  of  war-passion,  malice  and  vengeance  ?  Did  we  sacri- 
iloe  half  a  million  lives,  and  six  or  eight  thousand  millions  of  property 
for  any  other  purpose  than  **  an  enforcement  of  the  laws  "  7 

4.  But  in  trying  to  do  away  the  custom  of  tear,  toe  show  its  evUs. 
We  have  *<  reckoned  up  the  cost  of  the  war  in  dollars  and  cents."  —  In 
what'Other  way  can  we  dissuade  men  from  a  wrong  custom  except  by 
showing  its  evils  7  Oood  men  in  England  sought  to  abolish  slavery  by 
^•reekoning.up  "  its  evils,  and  in  this  country  the  friends  of  Freedom 
and  Temperance  have  labored  by  like  means  to  do  away  slavery  and 
intemperance.  Do  you  deem  them  wrong  in  this  7  Mr.  Quint  seems 
to  think  it  wrong  to  *<  reckon' up  the  cost  of  enforcing  the  laws"  against 
onr  rebels ;  but  our  government  is  now  doing  this  every  month,  and  our 
people  will  have  to  do  it  I  know  not  for  how  many  ages  to  come. 

5.  We  are  charged  with.  **  slandering  our  soldiers."  —  We  deny  the 
charge ;  and  Mr.  Quint  brings  notiiinff  to  prove  it.  So  far  from  '*  slan- 
dering our  soldiers,"  we  have  supposed  them  unusually  free  from  the  vices 
and  crimes  inseparable  from  war.  We  have  copied  to  their  discredit  the 
merest  fraction  of  what  we  found  current  in  loyal  papers.  The  chief 
responsibility  for  war  rests  not  with  soldiers';  they  are  to  be  pitied  as 
ita  tools  and  victims. 

What  Mr.  Quint  says  about  the  Society's  finances  can  deserve  little 
notiee,  especially  as  it  betrays  so  much  ignorance  of  its  affairs.  Its 
ineome  has  averaged,  the  last  <^fi)ur  or  five  years,"  less  than  93,000  a 
year;  and  out  of  this  have  come  the  expenses  of  keeping  an  office,  of 
stereo^ing  tracts,  of  eiroulating  them  by  thousands,  and  of  publish- 
ing a  periodical  of  which  we  have  sometimes  issued  about  6,000  copies 
bi-noBthly.  If  our  friends  wish  to  leam  (see  annual  reports)  how 
iBiM^  is  left  "  to  pay  the  salaries  of  officers,"  we  shall  be  ready  with . 
pleasure  to  show  them* 
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Such,  then,  are  Mr.  Qaint's  reasons ;  but  if  they  were  all  true,  I  see 
not  why  Christians  should  refuse  to  pray  for  peace.  How  far  the  As- 
sociation reasoned  with  him,  I  cannot  say ;  I  only  know  that  after 
hearing  his  tirade,  they  refiised,  '<  by  a  large  vote,"  my  request  of 
prayer  for  the  peace  of  £urope ! !  I  shall  be  slow  to  believe  that  such 
a  vote  fairly  represents  the  Christianity  of  Massachusetts ;  but  if  it 
does,  there  surely  must  be  much  occasion  among  ourselves  for  efforts 
in  the  cause  of  peace. 

GEO.  C.  BECKWITH. 

Boston,  July  14, 1866. 


Feacb  not  a  Failure.  — ^We  find  on  this  point  some  strange  modes 
of  reasoning.  Well  does  the  London  Herald  of  Peace  say,  **  There  are 
many  who  seem  to  think  it  a  conclusive  demonstration  of  the  folly  and 
futility  of  having  such  a  society  as  ours,  that  we  have  not  yet  succeed- 
ed, after  fifty  years'  labors,  in  abolishing  war.  They  point  to  the 
march  and  muster  of  opposing  armies,  beneath  whose  tramp  the  Conti- 
nent now  trembles,  with  a  sort  of  chuckling  exultation,  as  if  the  pleas- 
ure of  triumphing  over  the  Peace  Society  was  a  sufhcient  compensation 
to  them  for  the  unspeakably  mournful  character  of  such  a  spectacle,  and 
they  exclaim  '  See  there  !  That  is  the  state  of  things  which  still  pre- 
vails, instead  of  your  premised  millennium  of  peace.'  To  which  we 
answer,  first,  that  we  hever  have  promised  a  millennium  of  peaoe  to  be 
brought  about  suddenly  or  speedily.  This  is  one  of  those  pieces  of 
argumentative  disingenuousness  with  which  every  unpopular  cause  has 
to  contend,  —  to  ascribe  to  its  advocates  extravagant  views  or  expecta- 
tions which  they  have  never  themselves  cherished  or  announced,  and 
thence  to'infer  the  absurdity*  of  the  whole  thing.  But  on  this  point  we 
can  say,  very  confidently,  that,  whoever  else  may  have  been  deceived 
as  to  the  extent  and  malignity  of  the  evil  with  which  those  have  to 
contend  who  oppose  war.  and  the  enormous  difficulty  of  eradicating 
that  evil,  the  members  of  the  Peace  Society  have  never  been  so  deceived. 
They  have  had  to  look  it  too  frquently  in  the  face,  and  to  feel  how 
formidable  its  strength  is,  to  be  able  to  cherish  any  illusions  on  the 
subject.  But  they  still  believe,  on  authority  which  is  to  them  beyond 
all  question,  that  ^wi^r* shall  cease  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,'  that  ita 
ultimate  doom  has  been  pronounced  by  Him  who  cannot  lie.  They 
believe,  moreover,  that  whatever  is  matter  of  promise  on  the  part  of 
Grod,  otight  to  be  matter  of  prayer  and  effort  on  the  part  of  those  who 
trust  in  his  truth.  They  believe,  further,  that  a  beginning  must  be 
made  sometime  and  by  somebody  in  the  assault  on  every  form  of  evil 
before  it  can  be  removed  from  the  earth;  and  they  are  willing  to  be  the 
forlorn  hope  in  this  first  assault  upon  the  custom  of  war,  not  expecting 
to  attain  full  (Success  in  their  time,  but  willing  to  fall  in  the  breach*  so 
that  ultimately  God's  soldiers  may,  if  need  be,  march  over  their  dead 
bodies  to  victory. 
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Arguments  against  Peagi  disingenuous  and  inconsistent. — 
It  is  cnrioos  to  obserre  how  men  will  admit  an  argument  against 
a  cause  to  which  they  are  opposed,  or  in  which  they  feel  no  interest, 
that  wonld  be  deemed  by  them  utterly  futile  and  absurd,  if  directed 
against  any  project  they  favored.  They  accept  the  comparative 
smallness  of  the  success  which  has  attended  the  operations  of  the 
Peace  Society  as  evidence  of  its  uselessness ;  but  if  you  applied  the 
same  method  of  arguing  to  demonstrate  the  folly  of  attempting,  for 
instance,  to  convert  the  heathen  world  to  Christianity,  they  would 
reject  it  peremptorily.  For  fifty  years,  it  may  be  said,  a  dozen  or 
more  Missionary  Societies  have  been  engaged  in  this  work ;  but  they 
have  scarcely  done  more  than  touch  the  margin  of  that  huge  conti- 
nent of  darkness  and  sin,  over  which  the  power  of  error  and  super- 
stition still  reigns  supreme.  What's  the  use,  then,  of  wasting  time  and 
money  and  human  life  on  such  unremunerative  labor?  , 

The  answer  that  is  usually  given,  and  that  is  deemed  sufficient,  to 
these  suggestions  of  a  calculating  and  faithless  worldly  wisdom  is  this: 
first,  that  God  has  commanded  us  to  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature, 
and  that  he  ought  to  be  obeyed ;  secondly,  that  God  has  promised  that 
the  earth  shall  be  filled  with  his  glory,  and  that  therefore  we  ought  to 
be  enoonraged.  But  are  the  command  to  follow  the  things  that  make 
for  peace,  and  the  promise  that  under  the  reign  of  the  Messiah  there 
shall  be  abundance  of  peace  so  long  as  the  sun  and  moon  endure,  less 
explicit  than  those  to  which  we  have  just  referred  7  And  because  fifty 
years  of  effort  on  the  part  of  a  body  composed  of  a  mere  fragment  of  the 
professed  Christian  Church,  has  not  yet  overthrown  the  gigantic  structure 
of  warlike  custom,  deeply  imbedded  in  the  prejudices  and  habits  of  four 
thousand  years,  must  we  therefore  infer  that  no  good  has  been  done, 
and  that  it  would  be  best  at  once  to  desist  from  the  effort,  and  leave 
the  torrent  of  human  passion  to  roll  on  unchecked? — Herald  of  Peace. 


What  might  have  been  done  fob  Peace.  —  If  all  the  ministers  and 
members  of  the  Christian  churches  of  this  and  other  lands  had  acted 
in  favor  of  Peace  only  for  the  last  fifty  years  as  the  members  of  the 
Peace  Society  have  done ;  if,  instead  of  glorifying  war  as  some  of  them 
have  done,  and  defending  it  as  others  of  them  have  done,  and  apolo- 
gising for  it  as  a  third  class  of  them  have  done,  they  had  joined  their 
▼oioes  in  emphatic  condemnation  of  the  system  as  a  scourge  to  humani- 
ty, a  scandal  to  the  Christian  name,  and  an  insult  to  the  common  Fa- 
ther who  hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men  to  dwell  upon  the 
face  of  the  earth ;  if,  instead'  of  objecting  or  ridiculing,  or  standing 
aloof  in  cold  indifference,  they  ht^  earnestly  united  their  efforts  with 
ours  to  put  the  practice  of  appealing  to  the  sword*  under  the  ban  of  the 
opinion  of  the  Christian  world,  and  to  substitute  some  more  rational 
method  of  settling  international  disputes  than  by  the  umpirage  of  brute 
force,  can  wb  believe  that  the  deplorable  and  disgusting  spectacle  at 
this  moment  witnessed  in  Ei^rope,  would  Have  been  possible  7  —  R, 
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Anothkr  War  Pbbdictso.  —  It  seems  that  General  Sbermaii  fore^ 
bodes  even  a  worse  war  than  the  one  we  have  lately  elosed.  In  a  bit 
of  speech  to  the  students  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  in  July,  he  said,  "  i 
tdl  you  that  before  you  pass  from  the  stage  there  ttnU  be  fighting  m 
comparison  with  which  mine  will  seem  slight,** 

Such  is  the  warrior's  prediction ;  and  how  shall  we  prepare  lor  it? 
Shall  we  train  our  whole  people,  North  and  South,  East  and  West,  in 
the  spirit,  principles  and  habits  of  peaoe,  or  in  those  of  war?  Which 
is  the  best,  the  cheapest,  the  surest  way  to  avert  the  evil  we  so  modi 
dread?  Let  us  see  what  common  sense  would  prescribe  in  similar 
oases.  If  you  wished  to  prevent  eludden  and  frequent  bloodshed  in  the 
intercourse  of  society,  would  you  have  men  all  go  armed  to  the  teeth 
with  revolvers  and  bowie-knives  ?  Our  laws  all  forbid  this.  To  pr^ 
vent  duels,  would  you  train  all  young  men  to  become  expert  and  &tal 
duelists,  |ind  be  ready  on  every  provocation  to  kill  his  man  ?  No ;  yoo 
would  form  a  public  opinion  -that  would  put  the  whole  practice  oiider 
ban.  Why  not,  then,  apply  this  common  sense  to  the  question  of  peace 
and  war?  Why  not  prepare  against  war  by  training  the  whole  oo»- 
munity  in  such  principles  and  habits  as  would  with  moral  certainty 
prevent  war?    Will  common  sense  never  be  allowed  on  this  subject? 


CHRISTIAN    MINISTERS    ON    PEACE: 

IN  WHAT  WATS  THET  CAN   AID  TQB  CAUSE. 

Thebx  are  many  ways  in  which  the  ministers  of  Christ  can  easily 
render  most  essential  service  to  the  cause  of  peace ;  but,  in  this  «afle» 
as  in  every  other,  they  must,  of  course,  qualify  themselves  for  the 
work.  They  must  take  a  deep  interest  in  it,  as  an  element  of  the  gos- 
pel, and  a  part  of  the  instrumentalities  requisite  for  the  world's  eonver* 
sien.  They  must  imbue  their  own  minds  with  the  spirit  of  peace,  and 
study  the  Bible  until  their  views  are  fully  settled  on  the  subject. 

No  wonder  at  the  apathy  of  ministers  who  pay  no  attention  to  this 
oause.  Can  we  expect  them  to  preach  or  converse  upon  a  subject  they 
do  not  understand  7  Can  they  understand  what  they  have  never  ex* 
amined?  Will  they  plead  for  an  object  whose  importance  they  never 
i^lt,  or  labor  for  a  cause  they  neither  value  nor  love  7  Here  is  the  ex- 
planation of  nearly  all  that  indifference  about  the  cause  of  peace  which 
is  so  disgraceful  to  many  a  reputed  minister  of  Cbribt.  They  do  not 
understand  it !  And  will  they  ever  understand  this  or  any  other  sub- 
ject without  examination  7  Their  views  are  not  settled  upon  it !  ,  And 
do  they  expect  or  desire  to  settle  them  without  inquiry  7  But  they  do 
not  feel  a  sufficient  interest !  And  are  they  to  acquire  such  an  inter- 
est by  continuing  to  neglect  the  whole  subject  7  How  did  you  become  a 
friend,  an  advocate,  a  champion  of  the  temperance  or  the  missionarr 
cause?  You  read,  you  conversed,  you  reflected,  you  prayed,  you 
wrought  it  into  your  very  soul,  and  made  it  a  part  of  yourself.  Do  the 
same  for  the  cause  of  peace,  and  you  will  pre  long  have  such  views  of 
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ita  importance,  saoh  a  oonviction  of  its  claims,  sach  strong  desires  for  its 
SQOcess,  as  will  never  let  you  sleep  over  it  again. 

Numberless  are  the  ways  in  which  ministers  might  serve  this  cause. 
They  might  introduce  the  subject  into  seminaries  of  learning,  ecclesias- 
tical bodies,  and  religious  publications.  These  are  the  great  centres  of 
moral  influence;  and  the  main-springs  at  work  here  ar^  modtly  in  the 
hands  of  Christian  ministers,  and  might  be  so  wielded  as  ere  long  to 
exorcise*  the  war-spirit  from  all  Christendom.  Our' seminaries  are 
nearly  all  under  their  management  or  influence;  and  they  might,  if 
they  would,  make  every  one  of  them  a  nursery  of  peace  to  train  up  a 
generation  of  peacemakers.  Some  associations  of  ministers  have  dis- 
coflsed  this  subject  for  days  in  succession ;  many  have  passed  stronff 
resolves  in  favor  of  the  cause ;  and,  if  thus  examined  and  recommended 
by  all  ecclesiastical  bodies,  its  influence  would  come  ere  long  to  leaven 
the  whole  community.  The  religious  press,  an  engine  of  vast  and  in- 
creasing power,  is  mainly  under  their  control ;  and,  if  they  would  em- 
ploy it  in  the  diffusion  of  pacific  influences  only  as  much  as  they  have 
done  in  some  other  departments  of  benevolence  and  reform,  we  should 
soon  witness  in  all  reading  communities  a  marked  change  of  opinion 
and  feeling  on  this  subject.  The  press  has  already  lent  us  important ' 
aid;  and,  if  well-qualified  friends  of  peace  could  be  found  in  the  vicin* 
ity  of  these  great  moral  laboratories  to  fbmish  able,  popular  articles  on 
the  subject,  we  should  hope  that  nearly  every  religious  paper  in  the 
land  would  cheerfully  open  its  columns.  But  on  whom  shall  we  rely 
for  such  aid  ?  Few  but  ministors  will  or  can  render  it ;  and  earnestly 
do  we  hope  they  wiU  ere  long  make  every  religious,  if  not  every  secu- 
lar periodical  in  Christendom  teem  with  appeals  in  behalf  of  this  cause. 

The  pulpit,  however,  is  our  chief  ally ;  and  fain  would  we  press  all 
its  incumbents  into  zealous  co-operation.  They  ou^ht  to  preach  peace, 
not  as  a  mere  result  of  Christianity,  but  as  one  of  its  grani  elements ; 
not  as  one  of  its  twigs  or  leaves,  but  as  a  portion  of  its  very  root  and 
trunk.  So  did  our  Saviour  preach ;  and  his  ministers,  in  imitation  of 
sQch  an  example,  should  enforce  the  principles  of  peace  as  faithfully  as 
they  do  repentance  or  faith. 

How  this  can  best  be  done,  every  preacher  must  determine  for  him^ 
self;  but  the  subject  is  so  imperfectly  understood,  and  yet  so  important 
in  its  principles,  connections  and  bearings,  that  we  think  an  entire  dis- 
course should  be  devoted  to  each  of  its  main  points,  and  others  be  in- 
troduced into  sermons  on  ordbary  subjects  by  way  of  illustration  and 
inference.  Passing  allusions  and  incidental  remarks  alone  will  never 
Buflice.  There  must  be  thorough  discussion ;  a  full,  distinct  exposition 
of  principles ;  a  clear,  forcible,  spirit-stirring  exhibition  of  the  whole 
subject.  The  aspects  of  this  cause  are  sufficiently  various,  important, 
and  interesting  to  furnish  all  the  subjects  a  preacher  can  ask.  While 
some  of  these  will  call  for  extended  discussion,  a  great  vf^riety  of  common 
topics  will  be  found  by  an  intelligent,  wakeful  mend  of  peace  to  admit 
and  even  require  an  incidental  application  to  the  cause ;  and  we  know 
of  no  way  more  likely  to  correct  misconception,  to  eradicate  error,  and 
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establish  truth.  In  neither  case  coald  a  sabject  so  prominent  in  the 
instructions  of  our  Saviour,  be  thrust,  as  if  it  were  a  theme  unfit  for 
the  Sabbath,  into  a  &st  or  a  thanksgiving.  Some  of  its  secular  aspects 
should  be  presented  on  such  occasions ;  but  the  main  points,  being 
,  strictly  and  highly  evangelical,  ought  to  be  discussed,  like  any  other 
part  of  the  gospel,  during  the  ordinary  services  of  the  sanctuary. 

But  ministers  should  not  stop  with  the  instructions  of  the  pulpit 
They  can  often  weave«this  subject  into  lectures  before  a  Bible-class, 
into  exhortations  in  the  conference-room,  into  reports  or  addresses  at 
the  monthly  concert,  into  exercises  at  other  religious  meetings,  into 
their  daily  interviews  with  their  people  from  house  to  house.  There  is 
need  of  reiterated  inculcation ;  and  they  should  lose  no  favorable  op- 
portunity of  calling  attention  to  this  long-forgotten  part  of  the  gospel. 

It  may,  also,  be  well  for  every  pastor  to  procure  from  his  church  an 
expression  of  their  views  on  this  subject.  They  now  stand  before  the 
world  as  abettors  of  the  war-system ;  and  it  surely  becomes  them  forth- 
with to  inquire  how  much  longer  they  will  remain  in  a  predicament  so 
disreputable  to  their  profession  as  followers  of  the  Prince  of  Peace. 
For  Ages  have  Christians,  as  a  body,  lent  their  countenance  to  this  cus- 
tom ;'  and  in  vain  will  you  search  through  fifteen  centuries  fbr  the 
record  -of  a  single  testimony  borne  by  the  Church  of  Christ,  as  a  whole, 
against  this  foulest  of  all  libels  on  her  character.  We  are  held  respon- 
sible, more* or  less,  for  the  abominations  of  war  among  ourselves;  and, 
if  we  would  wash  our  hands  from  its  pollution  and  blood,  we  must  pub- 
lish our  belief  of  its  utter  incompatibility  with  our  religion.  Are  the 
members  of  a  church  unprepared  for  such  an  avowal  7  Then  let  the 
pastor  make  haste  to  spread  before  them  all  the  light  redquisite  for  an 
intelligent  decision ;  and,  when  they  are  duly  prepared,  let  him  procure 
a  formal  expressign  of  their  views,  and  see  that  it  is  entered  on  their 
records,  and  published  to  the  world.  Can  any  church  do  less  than  this, 
and  be  faithful  to  the  Prince  of  Peace? 

Especially  should  pastors  encourage  prayer  for  the  universal  preva- 
lence of  peace.  They  could  easily  train  the  church  to  remember  this 
cause  in  the  closet,  around  the  family  altar,  at  the  monthly  concert,  in 
the  social  meeting,  in  the  house  of  God.,  And  is  it  too  much  to  ask 
from  Christians  a  general  concert  of  prayer  once  a  year  for  the  spread 
of  peace  through  the  world?  It  will  depend  on  the  pastor  to  say 
whether  such  a  concert  shall  be  well  attended,  or  even  observed  at  all. 
He  might,  by  a  discourse  on  the  Sabbath  preceding,  and  by  statements 
at  the  meeting,  give  it  an  interest  sufficient  to  call  out  large  numbers. 
He  miffht  breathe  through  his  whole  church  a  spirit  of  prayer  as  habit- 
ual and  as  earnest  for  this  as  for  any  other  object.  Such  prayer  b  just 
as  indispensable  to  the  peace  as  to  the  conversion  of  the  world. 

Still  more  do  we  need  the  pastor's  influence  in  procuring  funds.  If 
he  objects,  or  is  only  indifferent,  we  can  expect  little  aid  from  his  peo- 
ple ;  but,  confiding  in  his  judgment,  they  will  seldom,  if  ever,  refuse 
their  contributions  to  an  object  properly  introduced  and  recommended 
by  him.     We  depend  entirely  on  the  liberality  of  the  Christian  com- 
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munitj ;  and  we  look  mainly  to  the  spontaneous  co-operation  of  pastors 
for  that  pecuDiarj  aid  which  is  just  as  necessary  for  this  cause  as  for 
that  of  missions.  Not  that  we  need  as  much  money ;  but  we  must  have, 
in  order  to  full  success,  far  more  than  most  persons  suppose.  We  must 
send  forth  lecturers,  and  support  agencies,  and  scatter  popular  books, 
and  tracts,  and  periodicals  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land ; 
and  to  sustain  such  a  system  of  indispensable  means  with  vigor,  would 
re4uire  not  less  than  $50,000  a  year,  —  ten  times  more  than  the  friends 
of  peace  in  our  country  have  hitherto  contributed.  No  cause  ever  did, 
none  ever  can  succeed  fully  without  more  means.  Howard  expended 
from  bis  own  purse  an  average  of  nearly  $10,000  a  year,  for  sixteen  years, 
in  the  comparatively  trivial  cause  of  Prison  Discipline  ;  the  State  Tem- 
perance Society  of  New  York  once  raised,  in  a  single  year,  about  $40,- 
000 ;  the 'Anti-Slavery  movement  in  this  country  once  occasioned  an  an- 
nual expenditure  of  more  than  $100,000;  and  is  tbe  Peace  Reform,  the 
most  magnificent  and  arduous  of  them  all,  to  be  accomplished  with  the 
paltry  sum  of  three  or  four  thousand  dollars  a  year  ?  It  is  vain  to  hope 
for  decisive  success  without  a  large  increase  of  funds ;  and  the  Christian 
community  should  no  longer  delay  their  arrangements  to  support  this 
cause  as  they  do  other  benevolent  enterprises. 

In  many  other  ways  could  ministers  easily  aid  us ;  but  a  heartfelt 
interest  in  the  cause  would  be  the  best  suggester  of  means  and  methods. 
They  can  lend  it  their  countenance  on  all  proper  occasions ;  they  can 
start  and  guide  inquiries  concerning  it ;  they  can  introduce  the  subject 
into  lyceums  for  dissertation  and  debate ;  they  can  circulate  publications 
on  peace  among  their  people ;  they  can,  in  a  thousand  ways,  scatter 
light,  awaken  interest,  and  give  the  cause  favor  and  currency  through 
the  community. 


MiLiTART  Lbgislators.  —  We  read  with  surprise  that  more  than 
half  the  present  members  of  the  British  House  of  Commons  are  either 
military  officers,  or  so  connected  in  life  with  the  army  or  the  navy  as 
to  make  them  personally  interested  in  voting  large  expenditures  for 
war  purposes.  In  the  House  are  "  4  generals,  9  major-generals,  5  vice 
and  rear  admirals,  16  colonels,  62  lieut.-colonels,  28  majors,  66  cap- 
tains, 22  lieutenants,  8  cornets  and  ensigns,  7  paymasters  and  other 
officials,  making  no  less  than  238  persons  who  are  dirCctly  connected 
with  some  form  of  military  service,  and  therefore  personally  interested 
in  promoting  a  large  military  expenditure.  If  to  these  be  added  the 
large  numbers  who  have  near  relations  —  fathers,  sons,  sons-in-law, 
brothers  and  cousins  —  in  some  branch  of  the  services,  it  would  be 
found  that  much  more  than  one-half,  probably  more  than  three-fourths 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  are  implicated  by  interest  or  sympathy  in 
the  maintenance  of  the  war-system.  Ne^  we  wonder,  under  these 
circumstances,  that  our  war  expenditure  should  amount  to  more  than 
£3,000  ($15,000)  for  every  hour,  day  and  night,  throughout?" 
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Ohoobing  PxiCEMSN  FOR  BuLERS.  —  We  &re  not  aware  that  any  of 
our  own  elections,  state  or  national,  have  ever  turned,  even  in  a  time  of 
war,  upon  the  single  question, of  favoring  or  opposing  a  warlike  pol- 
icy.  Sooner  or  later,  Aowever,  this  must  become  a  leading  issue  here; 
and  we  trust  the  community  will,  in  season,  be  trained  to  meet  it  aright 
and  with  success. 

In  the  late  election  of  members  for  the  House  of  Commons,  oor 
English  co-workers  set  an  excellent  example.  In  England,  as  all  over 
Europe,  the  war-system  is  tho  great,  well-nigh  all-absorbing  question; 
and  the  friends  of  peace  seized  the  occasion  to  catechize  candidates  for 
Parliament  on  such  practical  issues  as  the  following :  — 

<'  1.  Whether  they  were  in  favor  of  referring  any  matters  of  dispute 
that  may  arise  between  our  own  and  other  countries,  and  eapeciallj 
those  now  pending  between  our  Government  and  that  of  the  United 
States,  to  arbitration,  in  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the 
Congress  of  Paris  in  1856.  —  2.  Whether  they  would  support  an  ar- 
rangement such  as  had  been  advocated  by  Sir  Kobert  Peel,  Mr.  D 'Is- 
raeli, Mr.  Cobden,  and  other  eminent  public  men,  for  entering  into  ne- 
gotiations with  other  Governments  for  a  mutual  and  simultaneous 
reduction  of  armaments  7  —  3.  Whether  they  would  support  a  pol- 
icy of  strict  neutrality  and  non-intervention  on  the  part  of  this  country 
as  respects  the  quarrels  of  other  states?  These  suggestions  were  acted 
upon  by  some  of  our  friends  with  promptitude  and  courage,  and  with 
encouraging  results.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  however,  that  the 
electors  generally  do  not  more  carefully  scrutinize  the  character  of 
those  whom  ^hey  elect,  with  reference  to  such  momentous  questions  as 
these."  —  Herald  of  Peace. 


CHALMERS  ON  CERTAIN  ASPECTS  OP  WAR. 

Let  us  just  take  a  direct  look  of  war,  and,  see  whether  we  can 
find  its 'character  engraved  on  the  aspect  it  bears  to  the  eye  of  an  at- 
tentive observer.  The  stoutest  heart  would  recoil,  were  he  who  owns 
it  to  behold  the  destruction  of  a  single  individual  by  some  deed  of 
violence.  Were  the  man  who  at  this  moment^  stands  before  you  in  the 
full  play  and  energy  of  health,  to  be  in  another  moment  laid  by  some 
deadly  aim  a  lifeless  corpse  at  your  feet,  thete  is  not  one  of  you  who 
would  not  prove  how  strong  are  the  relentings  of  nature  at  a  spectacle 
so  hideous  as  death.  There  are  some  of  you  who  would  be  launted 
for  whole  days  by  the  image  of  horror  you  had  witnessed  —  who 
would  feel  the  weight  of  a  most  oppressive  sensation  upon  your  heart, 
which  nothing  but  time  could  wear  away  —  who  would  be  so  pursued 
by  it  as  to  be  unfit  for  business  or  for  enjoyment  —  who  would  think  of 
it  through  the  day,  and  it  would  spread  a  gloomy  disquietude  over 
your  waking  moments  —  who  would  dream  of  it  at  night,  and  it  would 
turn  that  bed  which  you  courted  as  a  retreat  from  the  torments  of  an 
ever-meddling  memory,  into  a  scene  of  restlessness. 
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Oh !  ray  brother,  if  there  be  somethiog  appalling  in  the  suddenness 
of  death,  think  not  that  when  gradoal  in  its  advances,  you  will  all^ 
viate  the  horrors  of  this  sickening  contemplation  by  viewing  it  in  a 
rnikl^  form.  Oh !  tell  me,  if  there  be  any  relentings  of  pity  in  your 
boeom,  how  could  you  endure  it,  to  behold  the  agonies  of  the  dying 
man,  as  goaded  by  pain,  he  grasps  the  cold  ground  in  convulsive  ener- 
gy, or  faint  with  the  loss  of  blood,  his  pulse  ebbs  low,  and  the  gather- 
ing paleness  spreads  itself  over  his  countenance;  or  wrapping  himself 
round  in  despair,  he  can  only  mark  by  a  few  feeble  quiverings,  that 
life  still  lurks  and  lingers  in  his  lacerated  body ;  or  lifting  up  a  faded 
eye,  he  casts  on  you  a  look  of  imploring  helplessness  for  that  succor 
which  no  sympathy  can  yield  him. 

It  may  be  painful  to  dwell  on  such  a  representation ;  but  this  is  the 
way  in  which  the  cause  of  humanity  is  served.  The  eye  of  the  senti- 
mentalist turns  away  from  its  sufferings,  and  he  passes  by  on  the  other 
mde,  lest  he  hear  that  pleading  voice  which  is  armed  with  a  tone  of  re- 
monstrance so  vigorous  as  to  disturb  him.  He  cannot  bear  thus  to 
pause  in  imagination,  on  the  distressing  picture  of  one  individual;  but 
multiply  it  ten  thousand  times  ;  say  how  much  of  all  thi^  distress  has 
been  heaped  together  upon  a  single  field ;  give  us  the  arithmetic  of  this 
aocoranlated  wretchedness,  and  lay  it  before  us  with  all  the  accuracv  of 
ai»  official  computation;  and,  strange  to  tell,  not  one  sigh  is  lifted  up 
among  the  crowd  of  eager  listeners,  as  they  stand  on  tiptoe,  and  catch 
every  syllable  of  utterance  which  is  read  to  them  out  of  the  registers 
of  death.  Oh !  say,  what  mystic  spell  is  that  which  so  blinds  us  to 
the  sufferings  of  our  brethren ;  which  deafens  our  ear  to  the  voice  of 
bleeding  humanity,  when  it  is  aggravated  by  the  shriek  of  dying 
thousands ;  which  makes  the  very  magnitude  of  the  slaughter  throw  a 
softening  disguise  over  its  cruelties  and  its  horrors ;  which  causes  us  to 
eye  with  indifference  the  field  that  is  crowded  with  the  most  revolting 
abominations,  and  arrests  that  sigh  which  each  individual  would  singly 
have  drawn  from  us,  by  the  report  of  the  many  who  have  fallen,  and 
breathed  their  last  in  agony  along  with  them. 

I  am  not  saying  that  the  burden  of  all  this  criminality  rests  upon 
the  head  of  the  immediate  combatants ;  but  it  does  lie  somewhere ;  and 
when  I  think  that  the  Ohristians,  even  of  the  great  world,  form  but  a 
very  little  flock,  and  that  an  army  is  not  a  propitious  soil  for  the 
growth  of  Christian  principle  —  when  I  think  on  the  character  of  one 
such  army  that  had  been  led  on  for  years  by  a  ruffian  ambition,  and 
been  inured  to  scenes  of  barbarity,  and  had  gathered  a  most  ferocious 
hardihood  of  soul  from  the  many  enterprises  of  violence  to  which  an 
unprincipled  commander  had  carried  them  —  when  I  follow  them  to 
the  field  of  battle,  and  further  think  that  on  both  sides  of  an  exasper- 
ated contest,  the  gentleness  of  Christianity  can  have  no  place  in  almost 
any  bosom,  but  that  nearly  every  heart  is  lighted  up  with  fury,  and 
breathes  a  vindictive  purpose  agains<r  a  brother  of  the  species,  I  cannot 
but  reckon  it  among  the  most  fearful  of  the  calamities  of  war,  that 
while  the  work  of  death  is  thickening  along  its  ranks,  so  many  disem- 
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bodied  spirits  should  pass  iDto  the  presenoe  of  Him  who  sitteth  upon 
the  throne;  in  such  a  posture,  aod  with  such  a  preparation. 

I  have  no  time  to  set  before  you  a  vivid  picture  of  the  other  w» 
eries  wbich  war  carries  in  its  train  —  how  it  desolates  every  oouiitrj 
through  which  it  rolls,  and  spreads  violation  and  alarm  among  its  vil- 
lages—  how,  at  its  approach,  every  home  pours  forth  its  trembling  fu- 
gitives—  how  all  the  rights  of  property,  and  all  the  provisions  of  jus- 
tice must  give  iray  before  its  devouring  exactions  —  how  when  Sabbath 
comes,  no  Sabbath  charm  comes  along  with  it,  and  for  the  sound  of  the 
church  bell  which  wont  to  spread  its  music  over  some  fine  landscape  of 
nature,  and  summon  rustic  worshippers  to  the  house  of  prayer,  nothing 
is  heard  but  the  deathful  volleys  of  the  battle,  and  the  maddening  out- 
cry of  infuriated  men  —  how,  as  the  fruit  of  viotorv,  an  unprincipled 
licentiousness  which  no  discipline  can  restrain,  is  suffered  to  walk  at 
large  among  the  people,  and  all  that  is  pure,  and  I'everend,  and  holy  in 
the  virtue  of  families,  is  cruelly  trampled  6n,  and  held  in  the  bitterest 
derision. 


THE  NEW  TESTAMENT  ON  WAR. 

In  a  former  number  we  inquired  whether  the  Old  Testament  incul- 
cates war,  and  reached  the  conclusion  that  it  offers  no  license  for  mod- 
em wars  under  the  gospel.  We  now  ask  whether  the  New  Testament 
justifies  the  custom.  jDid  Christ  or  his  inspired  apostles,  directly  or 
indirectly,  enjoin,  sanction  or  tolerate  it  by  their  teaching  or  their  ex- 
ample 7 

As  in  the  former  case,  we  considered  the  nation  of  Israel  the  medium 
or  instrumentality  by  which  Grod  manifested  his  power  and  universal 
dominion  to  surrounding  nations,  so  we  shall  view  the  Church  as  the  ap- 
pointed meduim  by  which  to  demonstrate  his  moral  perfections  to  the 
world.  In  accordance  with  such  design,  says  an  apostle,  "  Ye  see 
your  calling,  brethren,  how  that  not  many  wise  men  aft«r  the  flesh, 
not  many  mighty,  not  many  noble,  are  called ;  but  God  hath  chosen 
the  foolish  things  of  the  world  to  confound  the  wise,  and  the  weak 
things  of  the  world  to  confound  the  mighty."  Yet  of  the  Church  the 
Scripture  saith,  — "  Ye  are  a  chosen  generation,  a  royal  priesthood, 
a  holy  nation,  a  peculiar  people  ;  that  ye  should  show  forth  the  praises 
of  him  who  hath  called  you  out  of  darkness  into  his  marvellous  light" 
1  Pet.  ii.  9.  Not  a  secular  theocracy  as  was  the  old  dispensation,  but  a 
kingdom,  independent  of  earthly  dignitaries,  made  personally  and  di- 
rectly amenable  to  the  one  great  King  seated  on  the  "  holy  hill  of 
ZiQO,"  and  constituted  **  Prince  of  the  kings  of  the  earth  ; "  not  as  a 
warrior,  but  as  a  moral  ruler. 

Here  I  shall  take  it  for  granted  that  the  general  teachings  of  the 
gospel  are  in  contrast  to  the  maxims  and  practice  of  war.  "  Over- 
come evil  with  good,"  is  its  spirit. '  Witness  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
uttered  when  Christ  entered  on  hb  ministry,  as  the  fundameutal  law  of 
his  kingdom. 
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Now,  while  the  truth  of  all  thus  may  be  oonoeded,  the  question  may 
be  raised,  are  there  not  certain  passages  in  the  New  Testament  which, 
rightly  understood,  make  it  our  auty  in  certain  exigencies  to  engage  in 
war?  Such  are  Matt.  xxii.  21;  Luke  xxii.  36;  £omans  xiii. 
1-7 ;  1  Pet.  13-17,  and  like  passages.  Though  so  often  quoted 
aa  an  incidental,  implicit  endorsement  or  tolerance  of  war,  we  shall 
find,  on  examinbg  their  original  intent,  that  they  imply  no  such 
duty.  In  Matthew  (xxii.  21),  Christ  said  in  relation  to  trib- 
ute-paybff,'  "  Render  unto  Caasar  the  things  that  are  Cadsar's,  and 
to  God  the  things  that  are  Gk)d's."  To  understand  in  this  passage 
the  claims  of  Caasar  and  of  God  as  conjoined,  I  think-  a  direct  sub- 
▼eraion  of  its  meaning.  It  was  uttered  in  reply  to  the  question, 
<'  Is  it  lawful  to  pay  tribute  to  Caosar  ?  "  This  was  asked  by  a  deputa- 
tion from  the  Pharisees  and  Herodians  to  entangle  him,  both  classes 
regarding  the  payment  of  tribute  to  Caesar  as  virtually  conceding  alle- 
giance to  the  heathen  deity  from  whom  Caosar  claimed  his  authority, 
while  one  class  condemned  and  the  other  justified  such  an  act.  Christ 
first  called  for  a  sample  of  the  tribute-money,  and,  noticing  its  relation 
to  CsBsar,  marked  the  obvious  distinction  between  the  money  and  sacred 
homage.  Hence  his  conclusion,  "  Bender,  therefore,  unto  Ca^ar  the 
things  that  are  Caesar's,  and  unto  Gt)d  the  things  that  are  God's." 
Thus  defeated,  "  they  marvelled,  and  went  their  way.'' 

The  passage  in  Lake  (xxii.  86),  "  Let  him  that  hath  no  sword, 
sell  his  garment  and  buy  one,"  cannot  have  been  intended  to  teach  his 
disciples  war.  His  preface  in  the  previous  verse  would  seem  to  pre- 
clude such  an  idea.  When  he  answered  at  the  presentation  of  two 
swords,  found  perhaps  in  the  large  room  where  they  were,  '*  it  is 
enough,"  this  would  corroborate  the  same  thought.  But  the  twenty- 
seventh  verse  puts  the  design  beyond  all  doubt.  It  was  to  fulfil  one  of 
those  prophetic  indices  which  pointed  him  out  as  the  Messiah,  and  no. 
more  affords  an  example  for  the  imitation  of  his  disciples  and  follow- 
ers than  his  riding  into  Jerusalem  on  an  ass  colt  affords  an  example  for 
imitatioiL 

Nor  can  we  conceive  that  passages  quoted  from  Paul  and  Peter,  so 
clothe  civil  governments  with  divine  authority  as  to  make  it  the  duty 
of  their  subjects  to  render  obedience  even  in  war.  If  we  bear  in  mind 
that  at  that  period  all  the  governments  of  the  earth  claimed  authority 
from  some  superhuman  source,  and  the  people  conceded  such  claim  as 
the  ground  of  obedience,  and  remember  also  that  all  approaches  to  pa- 
ganism were  at  this  period  abhorrent  to  a  Jew,  and  to.  all  who  rever- 
enced the  one  living  and  true  God,  we  shall  not  be  surprised  at  the 
strength  of  language  used  by  the  apostles  to  relieve  the  Christians  of 
thei«  times  from  conscientious  scruples  about' obedience  to  pagan  mag- 
istrates. The  language  is  no  stronger  than  is  found  in  the  same  epis- 
tles relative  to  the  duty  of  servants  who  were  under  the  yoke ;  nor 
does  it  impart  divine  authority  to  magistrates  more  than  to  masters. 
The  obvious  design  in  both  cases  was  to  secure  in  the  disciples  the  ex- 
emplification of  that  pacific  character  which  is  peculiar  to  Christianity. 
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The  expressions  in  Romans,  'there  is  no  power  b]it  of  God,  he 
is  the  minister  of  God,  he  beareth  not  the  sword  in  vain/  were  un- 
doabtedlj  intended  to  hold  at  bay  the  idea  that  Jupit.p.r  or  any  pagsn 
deity  had  any  agency  in  the  matter. 

Where,  then,  does  the  New  Testament  enjoin  or  license  war  ?  Is 
mioh  license  found  in  the  enjoined  obligations  of  man  to  his  fkmilj  and 
his  fellows  ?  The  reverse  of  this  is  the  fact.  Christ  taught  that  Jews 
txA  Samaritans  were  neighbors  in  view  of  the  moral  law.  If  bo«  the 
world  is  at  this  day  one  neighborhood.  Is  war,  the  war-system,  the 
guardian  of  society  ?  Look  at  our  own  case.  What  has  so  far  pained 
the  arm  of  our  ciril  goTernment,  the  legitimate  protector  of  our  rights, 
that  it  inflicts  no  penalty  even  on  the  prime  actors  of  that  rebellion 
jfrhich  has  so  multipled  our  woes  ?    Is  it  not  their  success  in  war  1 

•  .  Can  rftge  for  plunder  make  a  god» 

And  bloodshed  wash  out  erery  other  stain  7  Toma. 

While  civil  government,  as  corroborated  by  the  Bible,  is  a  combina- 
tion of  self-government  and  of  self-governing  power,  war  and  the  war- 
system  are  the  protectors  of  usuirpation,  and  the  instruments  of  despotic 
oppression. 

How,  then,  can  Christians  justify  war  7  It  is  sheer  murder  in  view 
of  the  moral  law,  and  can  find  no  justification  from  Scripture.  Ghri»- 
tians  sustain  war?  It  was  not  so  during  the  first  four  centuries  of  the 
Christian  Church.  It  will  not  be  so^when  '<  the  mountain  of  the  Lord's 
house  shall  be  established  in  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  and  exalted 
above  the  hills,  and  all  nations  shall  flow  unto  it."  But  now  Chris- 
tian nations,  which  ought  by  their  example  to  allure  the  world,  are  by 
their  war-character,  as  combined  with  their  Christianity,  a  terror,  an 
abhorrence,  and  a  mockery  to  the  Jew,  the  Mohammedan  and  the  Pagan. 
Can  we  wonder  that  Ishmael  should  mock  at  the  son  of  promise  in  his 
inoonsistcnciea  7  No  wonder  the  Jew,  the  Pagan  and  the  Mohammedan 
look  with  surprise  and  scorn  on  the  attempts  of  professed  Christians  to 
reconcile  their  war-practice  with  their  religion  of  peace.  Well  may 
we  apply  the  language  and  the  exhortation  to  the  Gallatians,  "  Cast 
out  the  bond-woman  and  her  son ;  for  the  son  of  the  bond-woman  shall 
not  be  heir  with  the  son  of  the  free-woman.'^  But,  **  brethren,  we  are 
not  children  of  the  bond-woman,  but  of  the  free."  fi. 


Chttrch-Members  in  thu  Union  Armies. —  It  seems,  from  oarefbl 
statistics,  that  of  500  Congregational  churches  alone  at  the  West,  more 
than  one  quarter  of  their  male  members  served  in  the  army,  mdoi^ 
whom  were  61  ministers  and  other  church  officers.  An  average  of  oae 
in  six  died  in  the  service.  Thus  the  war  more  than  decimatttd  the 
churches  of  the  West !  What  lesson  will  they  learn  from  this  feariul 
experience  ?  If  one  man  in  six,  or  one  dollar  in  six,  were  devoted,  in 
the  spirit  of  the  early  Christians,  to  the  work  of  the  wor]d'«  evan- 
gelization, how  long  ere  every  hamlet  on  the  globe  would  be  reached  with 
tne  gospel,  and  made  vocal- with  songa  of  peace  ai^  redeeming  leve? 
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WAR  BROUGHT  TO  JUDGMENT. 

As  I  was  once  reflecting  on  the  awful  calamities  of  war,  the  extent 
of  its  devastations,  the  cruelties  it  inflicts,  the  sorrows  it  occasions,  its 
depravation  of  morals,  the  wickedness  of  its  camps,  the  ghastly  scenes 
presented  on  its  battle-fields,  and  the  glaring  incongruity  between  the 
war-system  and  the  teachings  of  Jesus,  a  strange  vision  came  over  my 
mind. 

I  imagined  myself  before  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ,  whither  all 
were  gathered  to  give  account  of  the  deeds  done  in  the  body.  Near 
the  judgment-seat,  I  saw  engraved  the  teachings  of  Jesus,  and  those  of 
his  servants,  sent  forth  to  guide  men  through  their  pilgrimage  on 
earth.  '*  The  dead  were  judged  out  of  those  things  that  were  written 
in  the  books,  according  to  their  works.''  And  among  them  I  saw  the 
words,  "  Whosoever  shall  smite  thee  on  thy  right  cheek,  turn  to  him 
the  other  also.  And  if  any  man  will  sue  thee  at  the  law,  and  take 
away  ihy  coat,  let  him  have  thy  cloak  also.  And  whosoever  shall 
compel  thee  to  go  a  mile,  go  with  him  twain.  I  say  unto  you  love 
your  enemies ;  bless  them  that  ourse  youi ;  do  good  to  them  that  hate 
you ;  and  pray  for  them  that  despitefully  use  you  and  persecute  you. 
If  it  be  possible,  as  much  as  lieth  in  you,  live  peaceably  with  all  men.*' 
I  saw  also  the  words  by  angels  sung,  when  Jesus,  the  Prince  of  Peace, 
came  into  the  world,  ^*  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth 
peace  and  good  will  towards  men !  " 

Before  the  judgment-seat,  were  brought  the  children  of  men,  each 
to  *'  receive  the  things  done  in  his  body,  according  to  that  he  hath 
done,  whether  it  be  good  or  bad."  Among  them  came  an  old  man,  a' 
Christian ;  and  two  came  with  him,  whom  he  had  lead  to  Jesus.  And 
with  meekness  of  spirit,  the  aged  patriarch  knelt  before  the  judgment- 
seat,  saying,  <^  Here  am  I,  Lord,  and  those  thou  hast  given  me."  Then 
were  uprained  the  voices  in  song  of  the  angelic  bands,  praising  the 
name  of  Jesus,  as  they  rejoiced  at  the  faithfulness  of  hb  servant. 

Now  another  visitant  comes  upon  the  scene,  one  whose  presence 
inspires  horror  among  the  angelic  hosts,  and  by  his  baleful,  malignant 
look,  I  knew  him  to  be  the  great  Accuser  of  the  saints  of  the  Most 
High.  With  him  came  two  others,  of  crouching  form  and  dejected 
look,  servants  of  his  own.  No  angels  rejoiced  at  their  coming,  for 
they  were  defiled  with  sin.  Turning  to  the  aged  servant  of  Christ,  the 
mat  Accnser  addressed  him,  saying,  ^*  Didst  thou  lead  those  to 
Jetus?  With  thy  sword  in  the  days  of  thy  strength  thou  didst  send 
these  to  me;  and  they  are  mine.  Who  now  shall  rejoice  at  the  good 
deeds  thou  hast  done?  "  So  saying,  he  hurried  away  with  his  victims 
to  the  regions  of  endless  night. 

After  this,  another  vision  came  to  my  mind.  Before  the  jtidgmeat- 
seat,  in  a  long  line,  lay  the  wrecks  of  battle  ;  there  lay  the  slain  xa 
their  gore.  Upward  stared  hideous  eyes,  motionless  in  their  sockets. 
Scattered  about  were  heads,  arms  and  legs,  severed  from  their  trunks. 
The  wounded  were  there,  some  dying,  all  suflFering,  witji  mangled 
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bodies ;  some  groaning,  some  shrieking,  some  cursing  and  blaspheming. 
.  Far  in  the  distance  I  saw  the  conflagration,  and  women  and  children 
fleeing  before  the  flames.  On  each  side  of  these  wrecks  of  hamanitj, 
stood,  each  facing  the  other,  the  marshalled  ranks  of  war,  in  all  their 
brilliancy  and  glory.  There  flashed  the  sword ;  there  gleamed  the  bay« 
onet ;  and  there  gaped  the  cannon,  ready  to  send  its  iron  hail  through 
the  serried  ranks  of  human  flesh.  There,  too,  was  the  ambitious  soldier, 
impatient  to  force  his  bloody  way  to  glory !  Back  of  all  these,  on 
each  side,  were  gathered  the  people  of  Christian  nations,  old  men  lean* 
ing  on  their  staves,  tender  women,  ambassadors,  and  servants  of  the 
Prince  of  Peace,  together  with,  a  mixed  multitude,  crying,  "  Shoot 
them  7  Pour  death  into  their  ranks,  and  maintain  tihe  glory  of  our 
nation ! " 

Reader,  how  will  the  spirit  and  practico  of  war  appear  before  the 
real  judgment-seat  of  Christ?  Lucian. 


THE  PRUSSIC-AUSTRIAN  WAR—  ITS  RISE  AND  SUICIDAL 

FOLLY. 

Wb  have  no  distrust  of  moral  power,  said  the  London  Non-Con- 
formist, May  23,  18G6,  when  it  is  frankly  appealed  to  in  the  adjust- 
ment of  quarrels  whether  between  individuals  or  nations ;  the  misfor* 
tune  is  that  the  appeal  is  generally  made  when  it  is  least  likely  to  be 
responded  to.  The  physician  is  not  called  in  till  hope  has  all  but 
vanished.  Three  months  ago,  a  Congress  of  European  Powers  might 
have  met  to  some  purpose.  Three  years  ago,  or  something  less,  when 
the  Emperor  of  the  French,  in  view  of  the  possibilities  of  disoord, 
proposed  to  disgose  of  the  visible  causes  of  war  by  peaceful  conference 
and  negotiation,  a  Congress  might  have  led  to  useful  results.  It  is  not 
certain  that  it  will  not  do  so  now.  It  is  probable  that  the  neutral 
Powers  really  desire  to  arrive  at  a  pacific  solution  of  pending  difh- 
culties ;  but  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  the  proposed  Congress 
will  ever  meet,  and  unlikely  to  the  last  degree,  that,  should  it  meet,  it 
will  be  able  tg  avert  the  horrors- of  the 'impending  catastrophe. 

Prussia  initiated  the  present  danger,  and  Prussia  is  now  most  keenly 
alive  to  it.  An  unscrupulous  Minister,  and  a  childish,  infatuated 
King,  agreed  to  snatoh  at  a  territorial  gain  over  the  head  of  inter- 
national law  and  morality.  The  idea  was  that  Austria,  who  was  in 
difficulties,  and  who  had  already  yielded  much  to  her  accomplice  in 
violence,  might  easily  be  scared  into  the  surrender  (for  a  considera- 
tion) of  Sohledwig-Holstein  to  Prussia.  Knave  and  fool  combined  to 
frighten  where  they  had  no  serious  intention  to  coerce,  and  were  caught 
in  their  own  trap.  Austria  turned  round  in  a  fit  of  impatience,  brought 
on  by  many  a  previous  humiliation,  and,  "  toeing  the  mark,"  gave  no* 
tice  to  her  persecutors  that  she  would  not  retire  another  inch.  Count 
Bismark  and  his  King  William — ego  et  rex  meus  —  thereupon 
launched  out  into  blustering  words,  and,  half  suspecting  that  these 
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might  not  serve  the  turn,  courted  alliance  with  Austria's  most  deadly 
foe.  Italy,  on  the  watch  for  Yenetia,  saw  her  chance,  took  the  prof- 
fered hand  of  Prussia,  and  instantly  began  to  make  effective  prepara- 
tions  for  hostilities  on  a  grand  scale.  Still,  Austria,  taking  counsel  of 
her  despair,  disdained  to  give  way  in  the  least  to  ill-suppressed  men- 
ace. Considering  herself  driven  to  bay,  she  has  set  her  back  against 
the  wall,  and  means  to  fight  acainst  any  odds.  She  may  ruin  herself, 
but  she  is  intent  on  dragging  down  her  antagonist  in  her  last  grapple.  ^ 
Prussia  did  not  calculate  on  this ;  and,  above  all,  the  Prussian  King 
did  not  calculate  upon  being  condemned  by  the  vast  majority  of  his  own 
subjects  for  grasping  at  an  additional  province  at  the  expense  of  a  frat- 
ricidal war. 

Some  or  its  Probable  Effects.  —  The  Continental  Powers  would 
do  the  wisest  thing  imaginable  for  themselves  if  they  could  make  the 
necessary  sacrifices  for  averting  the  anticipated  conflict.  That,  should 
war  come,  it  will  be  a  fearful  struggle,  it  wants  not  the  eye  of  a  sees 
to  discern.  The  first  stress  of  it  will  bear  hard  upon  the  peoples, 
upon  commerce,  upon  agriculture,  upon  intell^tual  culture,  upon  social 
refinement,  upon  the  earthly  blessings  which  they  best  appreciate.  But 
Va&te  of  life  and  treasure,  the  terrors  of  military  conscription  pushed 
to  the  utmost,  grinding  taxation  and  utter  loss  of  trade,  will  tend  to 
couch  the  filmed  eyes  of  multitudes  of  people,  who  will  be  driven  to 
ask  whether  Europe  does  not  suffer  more  than  she  gains  from  the  am- 
bition, the  presumption  and  the  obstinacy  of  her  royal  houses,  and 
whether  her  international  difficulties  are  not  principally  dynastic  in 
their  origin.  An  exhausting  war  will  not  give  increased  stability  to 
thrones,  especially  to  such  thrones  as  now  cover  the  Continent.  The 
talk  is  of  altering  the  map  of  Europe.  Perhaps,  as  one  consequence 
of  a  long  and  desolating  war,  something  more  than  the  map  will  un- 
dergo alteration,  and  the  Komanoffs,  the  Hapsburgs,  and  the  Hohen- 
zollerns,  and  other  kinsly  houses,  will  find  themselves  in  the  novel  posi- 
tion of  being  compelled  to  secure  their  respective  crowns  by  doing  hom- 
age to  political  virtue,  and  recognizing  with  due  respect  the  rights  of 
their  fellow-men  and  subjects.  Surely  out  of  the  almost  boundless 
waste  which  war  will  occasion,  some  compensatory  good  will  spring  up. 


LONDON  PEACE  SOaETY, 

The  Society  held  its  Fiftieth  AnniverRary,  May  22d,  Hknrt  Pbasx, 
M.  P  ,  in  the  chair.  Its  report  shows  a  steady  and  zealous,  but  not  speoi- 
all?  mnrked  projcress ;  —  the  usual  number  of  lecturers  in  the  field  ;  a  some- 
what increased  circulntion  of  pence  publications  ;  a  more  hopeful  sensibility 
of  the  public  mind  on  the  subject  than  at  any  time  ^inee  the  Crimean  war ; 
and  an  income  Very  well  sustained;  the  total  receipts  £2,300  or  $11,500. 
We  see  that  the  society  is  wont  to  keep  its  treasury  fall  in  advance^  and 
this  year  it  reports  in  its  treasury  a  balance  of  more  than  $3,000.  When 
will  the  friends  of  pcaoe  in  our  country  come  up  to  this  example? 
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Remarks  olf  thk  Chairman.  — Tt  would  Beem  that  this  societj  wiia  fonod- 
ed  about  the  time  when  a  most  desolaliog  war  was  about  to  close ;  and  dow 
that  it  has  arrived  at  the  fiftieth  anniversarj,  a  war  perbops  eTen  wone 
than  that  seems  about  to  open  upon  Europe.  These  surely  are'  not  eir- 
oumstanoes  in  which  the  society  should  die.  Its  fiMuidations  were  Isid 
eighteen  hundred  years  ago  in  the  gospel  oi  peace ;  and,  as  long  as  its  meia- 
bers  are  co.nvinced  of  that  fact,  they  must  lemain  steadfast  to  their,  princi- 
ples, until  it  shall  nlease  the  beneficent  Ruler  of  all  things  that  the  principles 
of  our  religion  shall  so  far  take  possession  of  the  minds  of  men  that  a  socieu 
like  this  shall  be  superfluous  ana  unnecessary.  That  is  a  period  to  which  all 
Christians  should  l(Kik  forward.  The  principle  of  peace  is  one  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  Christian  religion ;  out  it  has  been  maintained  by 
an  isolated  body  of  Christians,  rather  than  treated  by  Christiana  generally 
as  a  grand  and  distinguishing  feature  of  their  religion. 

I  believe,  however,  there  is  encouragement  in  the  fact  that  the  principles 
of  the  society  have  made  considerable  progress  during  the  last  fifty  yean. 
Such  circumstances  as  those  which  have  recently  transpimd  between  £i^ 
land  and  America  would  probably  have  led  to  a  war  between  these  two  na- 
tions fifty  years  ago.  I  will  not  say  that  tbe  improvement  is  due  entirdy 
to  the  operations  of  the  society ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  tbe  truths 
it  has  difiiised  have  not  pAmeated  the  public  mind,  and  helped  to  leaven  the 
whole  lump.  There  was  never  a  period  in  tbe  history  of  this  country  when 
there  was  such  a  determination  on  the  part  of  the  people  that  their  rnkit 
shall  not  be  allowed  to  involve  them  in  European  conflicts.  1  believe  there 
is  always  in  the  minds  of  our  rulers  a  strong,  legitimate,  constituliooal 
reference  to  the  desire  of  the  people  at  large ;  and  there  is  unquestionably 
in  the  minds  of  the  English  people  a  determined  abhorrence  of  middling  witiii 
affiiirs  which  do  not  belong  to  tbem. 

,  It  is  a  high  privilege  for  the  Peace  Society  to  reoommend  the  dootrine  of 
*<  Peace  and  good-wili  to  men  "  all  over  tbe  world.  It  matters  not  who  may 
deride  them.  We  know  we  have  truth  and  almighty  power  on  our  side;  and 
although  we  may  have  co  bide  our  time,  and  endure  the  sneers  of  tbe  would- 
be  wise  of  this  world,  1  count  it  a  privilege  to  have  our  intelligence  so  &r 
quickened  as  to  grasp  those  great  principles  which  it  is  the  object  of  the 
society  to  promote.  I  believe  it  will  never  die  till  it  shall  be  supervened  br 
the  true  principles  of  peace,  and  the  whole  earth  filled  with  the  goepri  ii 
Christ. 

Rbboltitiohs  AnoTTBD.  —  niat  this  meeting  congratulates  tiie  PeaoeBodetyvi 
having  attained  the  fiftieth  year  of  its  historv  ;  and ,  whilst  aoknowledging^  that  the 
present  state  of  the  world  furnishes  too  abundant  and  melancholy  proof  of  the  power 
which  the  war-spirit  still  exercises  oyer  the  hearts  of  men  and  the  policy  of  nationi, 
it  cannot  but  express  its  oonyiction  that  in  the  altered  tone  of  feeling  on  the  sul^ect  of 
war  which  prevails  in  this  and  other  countries,  and  in  the  increasing  disposition  dis- 
pl|iyed,  botn  by  governments  and  peoples,  to  adopt  some  of  the  practical  measoics 
for  which  the  friends  of  peace  have  so  long  and  so  earnestly  contended, — such  as 
non-intervention,  arbitration  as  a  substitute  for  war,  and  a  congress  of  nations  lt>r 
the  adjustment  of  international  differences, --there  are  encouraging  indicatioos 
that  the  labors  of  the  Peace  Society  haye  not  been  in  vain  ;  and  this  meeting  re- 
gards the  arrival  of  the  first  jubilee  of  the  society  as  a  peculiarly  fitting^  time  for 
the  public  to  evince,  by  some  special  pecuniary  effort,  their  sense  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  labors  of  the  Peace  Society,  and  their  denre  practically  to  aid  in  giyiog 
wider  scope  and  effect  to  these  labors. 

That  this  meeting  r^ards  the  present  state  of  Central  Europe  as  furnishing  a 
signal  illustration  of  the  folly  and  danger  of  that  armed  rivalry  among  natiiiw 
which,  under  the  pretence  of  preventing  war,  is  a  perpetual  menace  to  peace ; 
whilst  it  no  less  emphatically  proclaims  the  urgent  necessity  that  exists  for  sone 
system  of  international  jurisdiction  by  which  the  diffiarences  of  states  could  be  re- 
tierred  to  some  wiser  arbitrament  than  that  of  the  sword. 
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Extracts  ntoH  SpfscHEs.  — Ret.  Hugh  Stowkll  Browk. -^  Since  war  is 
exceedingly  coHtly,  and  very  injurioae  to  the  intereBta  of  civilizatiun,  it  may  . 
well  be  objected  to  on  purely  seoulnr  i^rounds ;  for  whatever  a  man's  reli- 
gtotts  beliefs  may  be,  or  whether  he  has  any  religious  belief  or  not,  he  ean 
Und  many  good  reasons  fur  objecting  to  war,  and  pleading  the  interests  of 
peace.  I  am  here,  however,  as  a  minister  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  in 
this  capacity  fdone  I  wish  to  speak  on  the  present  occasion ;  and  it  would 
be  a  monstrous  shame  for  me,  if,  as  a  minister  of  the  Christian  relti^ion,  I 
had  not  at  this  time  arrived  at  something  like  decided  and  determined  opin- 
ions as  to  the  bearing  of  the  Christian  religion  upon  this  great,  ali-impor- 
tent  question. 

Now,  from  the  fact  that  Christian  nations  do  not  hesitate  to  engage  in 
war ;  from  the  fiiot  that  tbey  generally  oondaet  their  wars  with  something 
like  a  positive  recognition  of  Christianity,  appointing  chaplains  for  their 
'  fdToes,  invoking  the  divine  blessing  upon  their  arms,  holding  days  of  fasting 
and  humiliation  if  tbey  are  defeated,  and  services  of  thanksgiving  if  they 
prove  victorious  ;**  irom  the  fact  that  amongst  our  soldiers  there  are  many 
men  whose  true,  deep,  devout,  personal  Christianity  it  would  be  the  height 
of  unobaritableness  for  any  one  to  call  in  question ;  and  from  the  further 
fiid  that,  when  a  war  breaks  out,  ministers  of  reiigion  of  various  denomina- 
tions fan  the  war-spirit,  not  in  the  interest  of  war,  but  in  the  interest  of 
patriotism,  or  of  freedom,  or,  it  may  be,  in  the  interest  of  despotism,  —  &om 
all  these  fiicts  it  may  really  be  inferred  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  Christian 
religion  distinctly  opposed  to  war ;  that  Christianity,  no  more  than  Mohiun- 
me&nism,  the  religieil  of  England  and  America  no  more  than  the  religion 
of  China  and  Japan,  is  at  all  opposed  to  war,  or  has  any  principles  in  it  that 
are  pecaliarlv  &vorable  to  peace. 

Now,  my  n-iends.  there  are  a  great  number  of  inconsistencies  in  this  world 
of  0OI8 ;  but  [  really  do  not  know  of  one  so  startling  or  barefaced  as  the  in- 
oonsistency  which  we  see  when  people  professing  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ 
engage  in  war,  or  prepare  to  defend  war,  or  connive  at  war,  or  do  not  most 
loudly  and  emphatically  protest  against  war.  If  people  who  profess  to  be 
Christians  were  to  get  so  drunk  that  they  could  not  stand,  but  had  to  be 
**  booked  "  for  safety ;  or  if  they  were  to  engage  in  every  kind  of  fraud,  or 
to  get  into  the  habit  of  constantly  telling  lies,  yon  would  then  say  they  are 
exceedingly  inconsistent.  But  really  I  do  not  know  that  in  such  conduct 
there  would  be  anything  at  all  more  inconnlstent,  strictly  speaking,  than  in 
the  e<»idoct  pursued  when  these  same  professedly  Christian  people  are  pre- 
pared to  engage  in  a  war,  or  to  defend  war,  or  are  not  prepared  to  protest, 
with  heart,  ami  soul,  and  voice,  most  decidedly  against  war.  War  is  just 
as  strongly  forbidden,  and  perhaps  more  frequently  forbidden,  by  Christian- 
ity than  even  drunkennes£i,  theft  or  fraud.  . 

1  am  going,  for  a  minute  or  two,  to  speak  on  a  few  things  we  all  know 
perfectly  well,  and  you  may  say  they  are  mere  truisms.  Well,  a  truisiQ 
requires  to  be  repeated  until  it  has  been  driven,  not  only  into  people's  heads, 
but  into  tbeir  conscience  and  their  hearts,  and  until  it  permeates  their  whole 
moral  and  spiritual  being.  Of  course,  you  know  perfectly  well  that  when 
the  Founder  of  Christianity  was  bom  the  angels  sang  his  birth-song  in  those 
well-known  words,  *'  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest ;  and  on  earth  peace, 
good- will  towards  men.*'  And  you  know  that  as  soon  as  ever  he  entered 
upon  hie  pnblio^  work  and  ministry,  in  that  very  first  discourse  of  his,  —  the 
fitst  great  discourse  in  which  he  unfolded  the  principles  of  his  kingdom, — 
he  gave  the  principle  of  peace  great  nrominence,  saving  in  the  exordium  of 
his  sermon,  *  Blessed  are  the  meek,  for  they  shall  inherit  the  earth  ;  and' 
blessed  are  the  peace-makers,  for  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.'    A  little    ' 
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further  on,  be  takes  in  hand  that  old  law  of  retaliatiop,  <'  An  eje  for  an  eje 
and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth ;  *'  and  ea38,  **  but  I  say  unto  you,  that  ye  resist  not 
evil ;  but  if  any  man  smite  thee  on  the  one  cheek,  turn  to  him  the  other 
also."  Still  farther  on  he  says, «'  Ye  have  heard  that  it  haih  been  said  by 
them  of  old  time,  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor,  and  hate  thine  enemy ;  bat 
I  say  unto  you,  Love  your  enemies,  bless  them  that  curse  you,  do  good  to 
them  that  bate  you,  and  pray  for  them  which  despitefully  use  you  and  per- 
secute you."  So  when  Peter  drew  his  sword, and  smote  one  of  the  aervants 
of  the  high  priest,  he  received  such  a  rebuke  as  one  would  think  ought  to 
be  conclusive  for  all  Christian  people :  ^*  Put  up  thy  sword  into  its  sheath ; 
for  all  they  that  take  the  sword  shall  perish  by  the  sword.*'  When  he  stood 
before  Pilate,  he  said,  **  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world.  If  my  kingdom  • 
were  of  this  world,  then  would  my  servants  fight ;  but  now  is  my  kingdom 
not  from  hence."  While  Qhrist  gives  his  disciples  manj  precepts,  it  is  re- 
markable that  there  is  only  one  which  he  chose  to  dignify  specifically  with 
the  name  of**  a  new  commandment ;  "  and  it  was  this,  **  That  ye  love  one 
another,  as  I  loved  youy  that  ye  also  shalf  love  one  another." 

Now,  with  regard  to  the  teaching  of  Christ  on  this  subject,  we  must  say 
it  is  perfectly  clear  and  unmistakable.  '  There  is  many  a  doctrine  with  re- 
gard to  which  the  Scriptures  seem  to  contradict  each  other  ;  but  there  is  no 
mistaking  the  peace-loving  character  of  Christ,  and  the  peace- promoting 
character  of  his  teaching.  Now,  the  question  just  comes  to  this :  if  we  think 
'  he  carried  those  principles  too  &r  in  his  own  case,  and  requires  us  to  carry 
ihem  to  a  fanatical  or  an  impracticable  extent,  let  us  be  honest  and  say  so. 
And  confess  that,  though  we  have  much  respect  for  a'great  jdeal  that  is  wise 
and  good  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  yet  we  don't  agree  with  him  on  sjme  points, 
end  we  really  eaiinot  take  him  as  our  patron  and  our  teacher.  That  would 
be  the  honest  thing  to  do.  But  if  you  and  I  regard  him  as  a  teacher  come 
from  God,  if  we  call  him  our  Lord  and  Master,  if  we  profess  to  be  bis  fol- 
lowers and  friends,  we  certainly  are  not  at  liberty  to  make  exceptions  of  these 
principles  any  more  than  of  any  others  that  ever  fell  from  his  lips. 

If  further  testimony  were  required,  you  will  find  it  in  the  conduct  of  his 
«arly  disciples,  and  in  the  writings  of  his  apostles.  Those  early  disciplea, 
though  much  persecuted,  never  offered  the  slightest  resistance.  *  Ah  ! '  yon 
will  say,  *  resistance,  indeed!  What  was  the  use  of  resisting?  The  peo- 
ple's miserable  feebleness  made  resistance  utterly  impossible  —  utterly  ab- 
surd.' But  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  they  not  only  offered  no  reaistanoe, 
but  they  never  manifested  the  slightest  symptom  of  resentment.  That  is  the 
principal  thing  to'  observe.  I  can  imagine  a  poor  fellow,  who  can  do 
nothing  towards  helping  himself,  submitting  so  far  as  not  to  offer  resistance ; 
but  the  principle  of  the  thing  is  not  to  cherish  resentment,  and  there  is  no 
resentment  to  oe  seen  in  the  conduct  of  the  early  disciples.  The  first  of  the 
martyrs  died  with  a  prayer  for  his  murderers  upon  his  lips ;  and  all  through 
that  account  of  suffering  and  wrong  you  cannot  find  the  manitrstation  of 
the  slightest  anger  on  the  part  of  any  of  those  Christian  people  with  re- 
gard to  those  who  persecuted  them.  Then  comes  the  apostolic  teaching,  so 
fully  echoing  all  that  the  Master  had  said,  telling  us  of  that  charity  which 
*^suffureth  long,  and  is  kind,  beareth  all  things,  endureth  all  things;" 
telling  us  likewise  that  that  charity  is  the  very  greatest  and  beat^of  Chris- 
tian gifts;  requiring  us  also  to**  endure  grief,  suffering  wrongfully  ;"  re- 
minding us  of  Hiiu  who,  **  when  He  was  reviled,  reviled  not  again,  and 
when  He  suffered  threatened  not;"  exhorting  us  on  thiswise:  *  If  thy 
enemy  hunger,  feed  him  ;  if  he  thirst,  givo  him  drink.' 

We  find,  also,  thac  the  disciples  of  Jesus  Christ  did  for  a  conaiderahle 
period  fiiithfully  act  upon  these  pacific,  non-resisting  principles.     They 
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Buffifred  wrong  rather  than  ever  thoaght  of  inflicting  wrong.  Their  mutual 
love  became  proverbial ;  and  that  magnanimity,  that  patient  non-resisting^ 
spirit,  which,  amidet  hU  the  tortures  of  marcjrdoim,  invoked  the  divine 
bieflsini;  upon  their  persecutors,  filled  the  heathen  with  wonder,  admiration 
and  awe.  It  was  more  through  their  loving  spirit,  more  through  the  irre- 
siflcihle  might  of  their  meekness,  than  through  anything  clsef  that  Chris- 
tianity advanced  till  it  became  the  religion  of  the  Roman  Empire  and  tho 
civilized  world.  I  hold  this  to  be  one  of  the  grandest  facts  in  the  history 
of  oor  race,  and  this  is  our  answer  t  >  those  who  say, '  these  peace  principles, 
tbongh  coming  from  very  high  authority,  are,  after  all,  impracticable, — 
they  cannot  he  carried  out.'  I  say  they  Were  carried  out,  and  they  carried 
Christianity  to  such  success  as  nothing  but  those  principles  could  possibly 
have  secured. 

One  of  the  most  important  questions  to  Christians,  suggested  by  the 
present  aspect  of  ailairs  is,  has  Christianity  fulKUed,  or  is  it  now  fulfilling 
Its  mission  ?  It  promises  that  men  under  its  influence  shoyld  beat  their 
swords  into  ploughshares,  and  their  spears  into  pruning-hooks.find  war 
should  be  no  more.  It  behoves  Christian  people  to  answer  this  question. 
Christians  fighting,  or  ready  to  fight,  or  to  justify  fighting,  are  far  more 
dangerous  arguments  in  the  hands  of  scepticism  than  any  of  those  sceptical 
writings  about  which  Christiiin  people  get  into  such  a  state  of  indignation 
and  alarm.  In^ times  gone  by,  wars  between  individuals  were  regarded  with 
far  ^eatcr  favor  tlian  wars  between  nations ;  but  men's  opinions  on  that 
subject  have  undergone  a  great  and  favorable  change.  At  one  time  a  dael  was 
the  only  solution  ot  a  personal  quarrel ;  but  now  no  man  not  utterly  brutal- 
ized would  adopt  that  form  of  settling  a  dispute.  So  must  wars  between 
nations  have  to  be  abandoned,  iust  as  certainly,  as  wars  between  indi- 
viduals. The  ideas  promulgated  by  the  Peace  Society  are  not  derided  now 
as  they  would  have  been  in  past  times.  All  that  is  said  against  them  now  ■ 
is,  that  the  world  is  not  ripe  for  them  ;  but  that  is  saving  nothing  against  the 
principles  themselves.  A  most  hopeful  sign  of  the  times  is  that  the  dog- 
matie  in  religion  is  giving  way  to  the  moral  and  humane.  The  religions 
energy  that  used  to  spend  itself  upon  religious  controversies,  is  now  flowing 
forth  in  channels  of  Christian  usefulness  and  benevolence.  Christianity 
was  once  looked  upon  as  mainly  a  creed ;  now  it  is  felt  to  be  a  life,  and  a 
life  the  very  essence  of  which  is  love.  All  Christian  men,  even  Christian 
men  fighting  on  the  battle-field,  are  a  great  deal  more  tender-hearted  than 
Christian  men  were  when  the  Reformers  and  the  Puritans  could  persecute 
even  unto  death  those  who  difibred  from  them  upon  some  matter  of  religious 
doctrine.  As  this  new  and  better  view  of  Christianity  becomes  more  gen- 
eral and  more  clear,  the  result  must  tell  favorably  on  the  interests  of  peace  ; 
and  under  such  benignant  influences,  the  world  cannot  but  ripen  and  mel- 
low to  ttjat  perfection  that  must  put  an  end  to  all  warfare,  so  that  men  will 
at  last  look  upon  the  most  splendid  achievements  of  military  genius,  and 
monuments  of  military  glory,  just  as  we  now  look  upon  the  fanaticism  of 
the  Crasades,  and  the  ferocity  of  the  Inquisition ;  and  the  time  will  yet 
come  when  it  shall  be  fufilled  that  *•  nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword  against 
nation,  neither  shall  they  learn  war  any  more." 

Itbics  frox  thb  Societt's  Rsport.  —  On  the  war  threatened  in  Europe, 
as  illustrating  the  necessity  of  some  expedient  like  a  Congress  of  Nations, 
it.says,  *'  Two  branches  of  one  great  family,  quarrelling  over  spoils  un- 
righteously gotten,  began  to  hurl  menaces  and  muster  forces  against  each 
other,  while  another  nation,  inflamed  by  intere^  and  ambition,  stands  pre- 
pared to  take  advantage  of  this  strife  of  brethren  to  advance  its  own  ends. 
As  the  special  object  of  the  projected  Congress  was  to  bring  the  public  bpin- 
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ion  of  Borope  to  bear  in  favor  of  mutun)  disBrmament,  and  the  eetabiislh 
ment  of  oome  form  of  international  jurisdiction,  the  Committee  felt  that  the 
time  to  gain  the  ear  of  nntione  to  such  propoeals  was  not  amid  the  shonts  of 
battle,  and  the  shock  of  arms.  They  have  been,  therefore,  compelled  re- 
luctantly to  defer,  they  hope  only  for  the  preeent,  the  realisation  of  their 
idea.  There  is,  however,  this  consolation  under  our  disnppotntment,  thnt 
the  princes  and  statesmen  of  £urope  seem  determined  to  proclaim  the  ne- 
ceesity  of  some  such  reforms  as  those  we  adyocate  with  a  loudness  and  em- 
phaitis  whiob  do  Toioe  of  ours  could  reach.  For  whether 'war  actually 
nreaks  out,  or,  as  we  may  still  faintly  hope,  be  u I ti mutely  averted,  the  epcc- 
tacle  now  presented  in  the  centre  of  Europe  will  teach,  far  more  eloquently 
than  any  speeches  delivered  at  a  Peace  Con^i^rees,  the  supreme  folly  and  dan- 
ger of  that  system  or  want  of  system  which  prevails,  under  which  the 
enormous  armaments  that  are  maintained  under  the  pretence  of  preserving 
peace  are  perpetually  bringing  the  nations  to  the  very  brink  of  war,  and 
which,  moreover,  exhibits  the  roost  enlightened  and  civilized  oomm unities 
on  the  fafp  of  the  earth,  in  a  more  chaotio  and  disorganised  state,  as  re- 
spects their  relations  to  each  other,  than  the  primitive  barbarians  of  the 
wilderness." 

ENcouRAOiya  Facts.  —  Among  these  are  '*  some  symptoms  of  an  impror- 
ing  tone  which  seems  beginning  to  creep  over  a  few  at  least  of  the  most 
influential  organs  of  the  press  in  this  country  with  it»ference  tp  the  question 
of  Peace  or  War.  During  the  past  week,  two  articles  have  appeared  in 
two  London  newspapers  representing  two  v«ry  important  though  very  dis- 
tinct sections  of  the  British  public,  which  treat  with  admirable  truth  and 
force  some  of  the  great  interests  and  principles  involved  in  the  threatened 
prospect  of  a  European  war.  To  find  such  journals  as  the  '  Saturday  Re- 
view '  and  the  *  Daily  Telegraph '  ranging  themselves,  even  to  a  limited 
extent,  on  the  side  of  those  who  plead  in  the  intereets  of  the  peoples,  and  oa 
behalf  of  common  sense  and  moral  and  political  right,  for  Peace,  is  surely 
encouraging  as  one  of  the  hopeful  signs  of  the  times  in  which  we  live. 

The  Committee  cannot  close  their  report  without  adverting  to  the  hd 
that  this  is  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  society *s  existence.  It  was  in 
the  year  1816,  at  the  dose  of  twenty-three  years  of  the  fiercest -war  that 
had  ever  mangled  the  face  of  Europe,  that  a  few  devout  and  earnest  men 
formed  themselves  into  a  society  for  tho  promotion  of  permanent  and  univer- 
sal  peace.  It  was  an  act  of  high  faith  and  courage  for  a  small  hand  of  men 
to  associate  themselves  thus  in  order  to  assail  a  isustom  so  deeply  rooted  in 
the  prcjjudices  and  passions  of  mankiinl,  so  interwoven  with  the  interests 
of  large  and  powerml  classes,  and  so  hallowed  in  the  estimation  of  the 
world  by  the  consecrating  hoar  of  ages.  Perhaps  nothing  could  -bavo 
saved  it  from  being  branded  as  an  act  of  fanatical  folly  if  the  men  wbo 
committed  themselves  to  it  had  not  grounded  their  work  on  what  they  be- 
lieved the  unassailable  rock  of  God*s  gospel.  On  this  it  was  they  based  the 
society's  existence,  and  on  this  it  has  rested  ever  since.  It  is  matter  of 
humble  and  devout  gratitude  to  God,  that  it  has  kept  faithful  to  that  prin- 
ciple through  evil  report  and  good  report.  Not  in  times  of  calm  merely, 
but  in  times  of  tempest,  when  the  fiery  storm  of  war  was  hurtling  through 
the  air,  amid  the  assaults  of  enemies  and  the  defection  of  friends,  the  fVienda 
of  the  society  have  endeavored  with  a  firm  hand  to  hold  aloft  the  same  high 
standard. 

During  these  fifty  evcQtful  years  their  labors  have  been  manifold  and  un- 
ceasing. There  is  not  a  city  or  town,  hardly  a  village  or  hamlet,  through- 
out our  country,  where,  by  means  of  their  publications  or  lectures,  they 
have  not  lifted  their  testimony  lor  peace.    Ana  far  beyond  the  limits  of  our 
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own  land  has  th«!r  voice  travelled.  Their  publications  have  been  translated 
into  the  principal  langaagee  of  Europe  —  French ,  German,  Italian,  Span- 
iah.  Tbeir  cause  hae  been  pleaded  by  powerful  Toioes  in  several  of  the 
great^oapitals  of  the  Continent.  They  have  ventured  even  to  appear  in  the 
cabinets  of  kings,  and  before  congresses  of  nations.  They  have  earnest  pro- 
mulgators of  their  views  in  Canada,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand.  Nay, 
from  regions  beyond  the  boundaries  of  Christendom,  from  India  and  China, 
.  and  the  South  Seas,  they  have  heard  some  faint  echues  of  their  own 
doctrines. 

If  it  be  asked,  *  What  has  been  the  result  of  these  fifly  years  of  propas^an- 
dlam  of  peace?  *  the  answer  is,  *  We  cannot  tell.'  Nothing  is  so  difficult  to 
measure  as  moral  influence.  It  is  as  impalpable  as  the  air ;  but  it  is  also  as 
elastic  and  all-permeating.  That  we  have  made  some  mark  on  this  age  is  ob- 
viouB,  were  it  only  from  the  violence  with  which  we  are  frequently  assailed. 
Is  not  this  the  history  of  every  great  truth?  At  first  it  is  ignored,  neglected, 
the  voice  of  those  proclaiming  it  as  the  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilder- 
ness. Then,  when  it  begins  to  attract  attention,  it  is  assailed,  ridiculed, 
reviled.  By  degrees  it  works  its  way  into  the  convictions,  first  of  classes, 
then  of  communities ;  finally,  it  is  proclaimed  victorious  amid  universal  ac- 
clamations, in  which  often  the  voices  of  those  are  loudest  who  formerly 
assailed  it  most  bitterly. 

*  The  Peace  Society  has,  at  least,  attained  to  the  dignity  of  being  abused. 
Even  those  who  profess  to  regard  it  as  below  notice,  cannot  let  us  alone. 
Every  now  and  then  thev  proclaim  that  the  Peace  Society  is  dead,  killed  by 
contempt,  buried  beyond  all  hope  of  resurrection,'  beneath  mountains  of  rid- 
icule. And  then  they  proceed,  very  elaborately,  to  kill  us  anew,  to  Bing 
fresh  obsequies  over  our  grave.  But  the  Peace  Society  is  not  dead,  does 
not  mean  to  die.  Its  life  is  bound  up  with  principles  that  are  immortal, 
and  which  are  destined  to  acquire  greater  strength  and  a  wider  dominion, 
until  they  have  overcome  the  world. 


English  Attacks  on  thb  Peace  Causb.  —  It  seems  we  are  not 
alone  in  being  assailed  by  war-men ;  but  we  mast  own  we  are  amazed, 
as  well  as  pained,  to  see  from  the  last  London  Herald  of  PeaeCy  what 
flimsy,  miserable  objections  our  co-workers  in  England  have  to  encoun- 
ter :  •  The  Peace  Socie'ty  has  done  nothing  in  its  first  fifty  years ;  no 
need  of  it ;  everybody  already  a  friend  of  peace ;  England  a  pacific 
nation  to  a  man,  her  income  tax  alone  sufficing  to  make  them  so ;  a 
pablio  insult  to  say  or  imply  that  anybody  is  in  favor  of  war,  or  opposed 
to  peace,  or  needs  any  instmction  or  irapnlse  on  the  subject ! ' 

Supposing  these  to  be  fair  specimens  of  the  nonsense  and  ignorance 
cnrreiit  in  England  on  this  subject,  we  pity  men  who  have  to  meet 
sucb  trash  flippantly  put  forth  as  serious  arguments  against  the  Peace 
£eform.  There  is  hardly  enough  substance  in  them  even  to  makp  a 
respectable  target;  and  you  might  about  as  well  attempt  to  fight  a 
ghost  or  a  jaek-o-lantern  with  sabre  or  revolver.  Professed  Christians 
certainly  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  siich  weak,  petty  objections  against 
the  cause  of  peace,  and  should  either  be  silent,  or  bring  forward  some 
decent  or  plausible  reasons  to  excuse  their  neglect  of  an  enterprise  as 
clearly  Christian,  and  as  truly  important  as  any  one  now  or  ever  before 
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the  world.     We  fiod  it  difficult  to  conceive  how  men  of  any  lotelHgeDoe, 
self-respect,  or  common,  sens^  can  content  or  delude  themselves  with 
such  logic  as  the  Herald  quotes  from  an  finglisb  periodical  called  the 
Examiner.     Such  stultification  w«ald  seem  to  prove  its  subjects  well-  * 
nigh  incapable  of  reform. 


PEACE   SOCIEHES. 

The  Peace  Societies  in  this  country  and  Europe  are  to  be  commended. 
We  bail  them  as  a  good  beginning  in  the  great  work  of  progress  and  reform. 
Being  limited  in  number,  however,  their  inflaence  with  the  teeming  mil- 
lions is  neoessarily  less  than  what  it  otherwise  would  be.  Besides,  they 
have  to  contend  a^inst  the  power  of  all  who  make  arms  their  profeflsioD, 
the  world  over.  Still,  they  are  sowing  the  seed  of  peace,  which  will,  we 
believe,  afler  the  severe  war-lessons  of  the  past,  yield,  in  due  time^  a  plen- 
tiful and  glorious  harvest.  They  have,  at  least,  commenced  clearing  away 
the  rubbish,  preparatory  to  the  erection  of  the  beautiful  temple  of  universal 
peace,  which,  like  the  stone  cut  out  of  tlie  mountain  without  hands, 
shall,  by  the  blessing  of  Qod,  ere  long  fill  the  whole  earth. 

What  is  now  wanted  to  render  these  societies  more  immediately  a  success 
in  securing  universal  peace,  is  their  establishment  among  all  nations,  and  a 
concentration  of  effort.  By  such  an  arrangement,  the  grand  enterprise 
would  soon  become  omnipotent  for  good,  and  banish  war  from  the  earth. 
To  prove  successful,  it  is  only  necessary  that  the  sentiments,  ends  and  aims 
of  these  societies  should  be  thoughtfully  examined,  calmly  reflected  upon, 
and  religiously  observed  by  the'di&rent  nations  ;  that  the  mission  of  peace 
should  be  suitably  encouraged,  kindly  cherished,  and  duly  appreciated  by 
the  leading  men  and  the  people  of  every  government. 

The  questions  which  it  behooves  the  civilized  world  at  the  present  time 
to  consider,  are,  whether  war  is  not  beneath  the  dignity  of  man,  claiming  to. 
illustrate  in  his  person  the  highest  creative  power  of  the  Deity  dispiayedon 
earth,  the  man  of  the  nineteenth  century ;  whether  the  killing  of  each  other 
by  whole  hecatombs,  when  considered  in  the  light  of  the  most-advanced  age 
the  world  ever  knew,  is  not  shameful ;  whether  a  congress  of  the  world, 
composed  cf  good  men  and  true,  representing  the  different  powers,  might 
not  inaugurate  a  system  of  pacification,  that  would  be  acceptable  to  all,  and 
would  put  an  end  forever  to  the  shedding  of  human  blood  through  national 
antagonism  ;  whether  such  a  congress  ou^t  not  to  be  convened  at  the  ear- 
liest period  possible ;  whether  the  civilised  world  has  not  seen  enough, 
heard  enough,  had  enough  of  the  ravages  of  war,  of  the  despoiling  of  pleaa- 
ant  homes,  enough  of  maimed  humanity,  enough  of  onerous  taxation,  of 
poverty  and  ruin,  of  blight  and  mildew,  of  mourners  going  about  the  streets, 
of  orphans'  wail  and  widows*  tears,  enough  of  demoralization  generally? 
These  are  questions  that,  it  seems  to  us,  are  becoming  the  age  to  con- 
sider. As  we  view  the  matter,  it  is  demanded  of  the  civilized  nations  to  eay 
of  war,  thus  far  and  no  farther  shalt  thou  go,  and  here  shall  thy  proud 
waves  be  stayed. 

I(^  is  perfectly  within  the  power  of  the  civilized  world  to  prevent  ail  ware, 
if  it  would.  To  accomplish  this  great  and  glorious  end,  it  has  but  to  will  it. 
This  could  be  done  by  just  and  equitable  arbitration,  which  could  alwajs  be 
obtained  where  parties  concerned  were  resolved  to  do  right,  which,  under  a 
higher  civilization,  they  would  be.     Cannot  a  consummation  so  devoutly 
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to  be  wished,  be  reached  now  in  our  own  time  ?  We  think  it  can.  As  bad 
MS  the  world  is,  a  large  mnjority,  no  doubt,  of  its  population  sinct^relj  depre- 
jCate  war.  The  seetl  of  peace  is  now  springing  up  at  di£ferent  points  in  lioth 
hemispheres,  which  only  needs  to  be  persistently  cultivated  lo  pnJduce  the 
happiest  results.  The  world,  we  should  think,  has  already  had  a  surteit  of 
carnage  and  bloodshed,  and  the  late  and  pending  wars,  thnt  haye  deYnstated 
many  of  the  fairest  portions  of  creation,  are  calculated,  if  men  are  not  irre- 
formable,  if  the  world  is  not  past  redemption,  to  lead  to  a  great  and  ghirious 
reaction  on  the  ^ide  of  peace.  The  lessons  taught  hy  the  war-sufferings  of 
the  past,  we  think,  will  operate  favorably  to  the  establishment  of  permauent 
pence  and  tranquillity  in  the  future  throughout  the  globe !  * 

Let  all  good  men,  all  true  patriots,  all  philanthropists,  and  men  of  all  re- 
ligions, wheresoever  scattered,  who  wish  well  to  the  brotherhood  of  the  race, 
pat  shoulder  to  the  wheel,  and  remove  the  barbarism  of  war  from  the  world. 
Let  a  grand  mission  of  peace  be  inaugurated,  and  be  zealously  prosecuted  ; 
and  in  a  comparatively  short  time,  the  great,  the  good,  the  godlike  work  of 
universal  peace  will  be  accomplished.  To  support  this  grand  and  lofty  en- 
terprise, the  richest  earthly  boon  to  man,  over  which  angels  would  rejoice, 
and  upon  which  the  smiles  of  Heaven  would  descend,  would  not  cost  a  tithe 
that  it  now  docs  to  keep  up  the  bloody  fighting  apparatus  of  the  world. — 
U.  S,  Journal  f  July  14. 

The  above  spontaneous  commendation  of  the  Peace  cauee  by.  a  secular 
paper,  we  commend  to  the  attention  of  those  Christian  ministers  who  vote 
down  requests  for  prayer  that  God  would  prevent  war,  and  of  those  religious 
journals  which  give  eager  currency  to  attacks  on  the  cause  of  peace,  and 
then  refuse  to  publish  one  word  in  reply. 


How  IT  LOOKS  TO  OuTSiDBRS.  —  A  Correspondent  of  the  Boston  Com- 
mereial  on  the  fepot,  says,  "Mr.  Beckwith  presented"  (to  the  Minis- 
.  terial  Assooiation  at  Newburyport)  "  a  resolution,  requesting  prayers, 
that  the  war  might  be  averted  in  Europe  among  the  powers  now  on  the 
eve  of  conflict.  The  Moderator  very  unceremoniously  dismissed  this 
redolation  {>y  moving  its  indefinite  postponement,  remarking  that  he  had 
read  the  publications  of  the  Peace  Society,  and  considered  them  an  in- 
sult and  a  humbag,  and  the  Society  a  living  lie.  No  one  rising  to  re- 
ply to  Mr.  Quint,  his  motion  was  carried.  It  seemed  a  very  singular 
potUionfor  an  ctssociation  of  Ministers  of  the  Crospel  of  Peace,  thus  to 
treat  a  society  of  long  standing  and  respectability^  formed  to  promote 
peace  J  although  this  special  opponent  of  the  society,  having  been  a  chap- 
lain- in  the  army,  may  have  felt  thorned  by  the  facts  and  arguments  of 
tke  Peace  Society." 

War-System,  —  What  is  it?  —  It  is  that  elaborate  organization  for 
teaching,  cherishing,  encouraging,  and  every  way  perfecting  and  per- 
petuating the  art  of  war,  upon  which  all  the  nations  of  Christendom 
lavish  at  this  moment  more  of  thought,  science,  wealth  and  honor,  than 
they  do  upon  any  other  object  or  pursuit,  or  perhaps  upon  all  other 
objects  and  pursuits  put  together.  It  is  the  system  under  which,  even 
ia  time  of  nominal  peace,  and  in  Europe  alone,  some  four  mililona  of 
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men  are  withdrawn  from  all  the  occupations  of  prodactire  indastrj  and 
maintained  in  idleness,  or  worse  than  idleness,  at  the  expense  of  the  rest 
of  the  commanity ;  the  system  which  drains  from  the  resources  of  the  ' 
nations  of  Europe  probably  not  less  than  150,000,000  sterling  ($75<  V 
000,000),  every  year  to  be  wasted  in  the  least  profitable  of  all  ways,  and 
that  at  a  time  when  in  the  heart  of  every  one  of  those  nations  there  are 
enormous  masses  of  ignorance,  vice,  pauperism  and  misery  unrelieved ; 
the  system  which,  by  taking  away  from  the  salutary  discipline  of  in-' 
dustry,  and  the  blessed  restraints  of  domestic  life,  large  bodies  of  young 
men  whom  it  forbids  to  marry,  and,  placing  them  in  circumstances 
most  favorable  for  the  triumph  of  temptation  over  their  weak  virtue, 
breeds  in  the  heart  of  society  a  festering  mass  of  corruption^  enough 
to  appall  any  man  who  has  ever  had  the  courage  to  look  at  the  ques* 
tion ;  a  system  which  gives  to  numerous  and  influential  classes  a  direct 
interest  in  upholding  and  extending  establishments  which  involve  a  pro- 
digious expenditure  of  national  wealth ;  and  a  system  which,  after  doing 
all  this  on  the  pretence  of  preserving  peace,  succeeds  only  in  gendering 
and  keeping  alive  feelings  of  mutual  distrust  and  irritation,  leading 
directly  to  war  among  communities  otherwise  well  disposed  to  live  in 
peace,  and  which  ^re  being  drawn,  year  by  year,  into  nearer  and 
kinder  irelations  towards  each  other.  — Herald  of  Peace. 


PUGILISM  AND   WAR. 

Pugilists  are  certainly  very  coarse  animals,  and  most  men  of  cleanly 
minds  and  gentlemanly  feelings  would  prefer  the  society  of  bull-dogs  to 
theirs;  and  yet,  if  we  would  clear  our  heads  of  the  conventional  stand- 
ards  of  respect  with  which  they  are  stuffed,  we  should  have  no  diffiouUy 
in  deciding  that,  on  every  ground  of  honor  and  fairness,  the  fighting 
methods  of  men  like  Bismarck  are  far  more  deserving  .of  our  indigna- 
tion  than  are  those  of  the  Champions  of  the  Ring.  The  standards  of 
honor  and  dishonor  are  so  different  as  to  be  well  worth  considerauon ; 
for  what  the  pugilist  scorns  as  indescribably  unmanly  and  mean,  is  pre- 
cisely what  brings  a  monarch  glory  and  renown.  In  the  pugilistic 
world  the  disputants'  do  their  own  fighting,  and  would  grin  with  con- 
tempt at' the  thought  of  undertaking  the  risk  by  deputy  while  reserving 
the  honor  for  themselves.  The  battle  is  voluntary,  on  both  sides ;  the 
stake  is  clearly  understood  from  the  first ;  the  men  are  pretty  fairly 
matched  in  point  of  science  and  strength  ;  the  time  and  place  of  en- 
counter are  matters  of  mutual  pre-arrangement.  Hitting  below  the 
t)elt,  and  choking,  ar^  strictly  forbidden ;  and  if,  when  the  battle  has 
begun,  any  outsider  leaps  into  the  ring,  and  tries  to  injure  either  the 
one  combatant  or  the  other,  the  English  sense  of  fair-play  is  so  strong 
in  the  spectators,  that  the  rash  interferer  is  sure  to  be  knoclced  down, 
and  punished  in  a  way  that  he  will  remember  for  the  remainder  of  his 
life. 

But  in  the  so-termed  honorable  practice  of  war,  do  we  not  see  all  this 
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reTersed  ?  Take  Ihe  Danish  war,  where  two  big  fellows  set  apon  a  lit^ 
tie  ooe  who  didnH  waot  to  fight,  and  who  was  not  prepared  for  fighting ; 
or  take  that  of  the  bombardment  of  Valparaiso,  where  a  Spanish  fleet 
pounded  away  with  shot  and  shell  for  the  sake  of  earning  the  honor  of 
destroying  a  city  that  had,  in  aooordanoe  with  the  advioe  of  the  repre* 
sentatives  of  England  and  the  United  States,  been  deliberately  dis* 
atmed,  and  placed  nnder  such  circumstanoes  that  defence  was  impos* 
Bible ;  or  glance  at  the  conditions  of  the  coming  conflict,  where  anwill<' 
ing  thousands  are  being  dragged  out  as  if  by  the  ears  from  their  homes 
to  fight  in  the  quarrels  of  two  or  three  individuals  who  happen  to  have 
at  this  time  the  power  to  separate  them  from  their  families,  apd  march 
them  out  amid  doleful  waiiings  and  cursings  to  become  ''food  for 
powder." 

In  all  these  instances,  how  honest  and  straightforward,  comparatively 
speaking,  are  the  tactics  of  the  despised  and  degraded  class  represented 
by.Heenan  and  Sayeps.  To  strangle  a  garrison  by  cutting  off  its  sup* 
plies  ;  to  out-manoeuvre  a  division  so  as  to  be  able  to  fall  upon  it,  and 
emsh  it  by  sheer  weight  of  numbers ;  to  steal  up  in  the  dark,  and  at- 
tack when  the  conditions  of  successful  resistance  are  not  there  ;  to  tam- 
per with  the  seconds  of  one  of  the  combatants,  and  sever  his  sinews 
with  a  knife  of  gold  ;  to  speak  your  enemy  fair  before  the  combat,  and 
hold  him,  if  possible,  in  unsuspecting  inaction,  while  a  confederate  is 
crouching' in  ambush,  in  accordance  with  a  secret  compact,  to  stab  him 
in  the  back  —  what  are  all  these,  in  effect,  but  so  mofny  ways  of  hitting 
below  the  belt  7  Yet  each  becomes  matter  of  loud  vaunting  and  high 
praise  when  practised  on  a  large  scale !  In  the  fing,  and  between  in- 
dividual boxers,  similar  manceuvres  would  be  thought  shan/eful ;  but  in 
tke  field  they  are  splendid  strategies !  —  Shpffield  {EngJ)  Teleg, 


GsEMAN  Wab  —  Its  origin  and  aim.  —  It  is  a  war  in  the  interest- 
of  Aristocracy,  Tyranny  and  Absolutism.  .  .  Bismarck  has  been 
using  all  the  power  which  his  high  station  and  great  influence  with  the 
King  and  aristocracy  give  him,  to  deprive  the  Prussian  people  of  con- 
stitutional liberty.  While  the  Emperor  of  Russia  has  made  freemen  of 
his  serfe,  the  King  of  Prussia  has  endeavored  to  make  slaves  of  his  free- 
men. Bismarck  has  become  so  accustomed  to  carrying  out  his  internal 
policy  by  dint  of  threatening  and  bullying  the  representatives  of  the 
Prussian  people,  that  he  thought  he  could  carry  out  his  foreign  policy 
to  a  triumphant  end  by  a  free  use  of  the  same  disgraceful  means  towards 
the  representatives  of  other  Grerman  powers.  His  aim  is  to  subject  not 
only  Prussia,  but  all  Germany,  to  himself;  and  while  the  King  whines 
in  his  proclamations  to  his  '  beloved  *  and  '  faithful '  subjects  about  his 
unceasing  efforts  to  preserve  peace,  and  throws  upon  Austria  the  whole 
blame  of  forcing  a  war  on  him  which  he  profoundly  regrets,  it  is  his 
«ninister  who  has  forced  Austria  to  take  up  arms  in  self-defence,  and 
has  given  the  rest  of  Germany  such  reason  to  fear  his  ambitious  designs, 
as  to  lead  them  to  make  common  cause  with  Austria. 
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Abistogbats  and  Chbistian  Ministxbs  abet  thb  War. — The 
aristocracy  of  Prussia  of  coarse  sympathize  entirely  with  the  policy  of 
Bismarck,  and  th'e  clergy  too  generally  sympathiase  with  the  aristocracy, 
and  with  absolutism.  Lately,  Prelate  Kapf,  of  Stuttgart,  a  decidedly 
pious  man,  standing  among  the  first  clergymen  of  Wurttemberg,  wrote 
to  Dr.  Hofman,  one  of  the  court-preachers  at  Berlin,  also  a  decidedly 
godly  man,  asking  his  opinion  of  the  events  of  the  day.  Dr.  Hofman 
answered  that  £e  was  not  well  read  in  foreign  politics,  but  that  Bis- 
marck's internal  policy  met  with  his  entire  approbation*  When  the 
most  influential  men  in  the  Church  defend  the  ^  divine  right '  of  kings, 
and  denounce  everything  that  even  squints  in  the  direction  of  republi- 
can institutions  and  constitutional  liberty  as  impious  rebellion  against 
divinely-appointed  rights,  can  we  wonder  that  infidelity  abounds,  and 
that  men  scorn  a  Bible  which,  they  are  assured  from  the  pulpit,  sano- 
tions  oppression  ?  These  reverend  gentlemen  put  the  same  argument 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemies  of  religion,  that  our  American  clerical 
apologists  for  sl^ery  put  into  the  hands  of  anti-slavery  infidels. 

The  Peoplb  opposbd  to  the  Wab.  —  The  mass  of  the  Prussian 
people  go  into  it  unwillingly.  They  cannot  see  what  they-  are  to  fight 
for,  except  the  privilege  of  having  their  own  chains  riveted  the  more 
strongly.  The  King  has  been  besieged  with  petitions  to  avoid  a  war 
for  which  the  petitioners  see  no  adequate  cause.  Especially  in  the  Prus- 
sian Rhine  provinces  is  the  populace  so  exasperated  that  ii  Goblenx 
and  elsewhere  the  wish  is  openly  expressed  that  Napoleon  would  oorae 
and  take  possession.  A  few  days  since,  a  large  number  of  Prussian 
troops  passed  through  here  (Ems)  from  Coblenz.  Their  officers  (almost 
all  officers  Yunkers,  having  not  the  slightest  sympathy  with  the  com- 
mon soldier,  who  has  no  hope  of  promotion,  and  hates  his  officer  as 
much  as  he  is  himself  despised  by  the  latter)  had  the  utmost  difficulty 
in  forcing  the  troops  on  to  the  carsj  the  men  refusing  to  obey  orders. 
Those  troops  were  all  composed  of  married  men,  who  are  forced  to  leave 
their  families  without  any  adequate  support.  The  Rhine  provinces  are 
now  full  of  women  and  children,  who  have  before  them  the  prospect  of 
starvation.  One  can  see  why  it  is  that  Karl  Blind,  attempted  to  shoot 
Count  Bismarck,  the  author  of  all  this  woe,  and  why  some  of  his  faith- 
ful allies,  the  army  officers,  have  been  shot  by  their  own  troops !  — - 
Rbv.  N.  a.  Sguaufler  [EmSy  Germany^)  Cang't. 

How  PEOPLE  ARE  LED  TO  FiQHT.  —  The  massos  in  Prussia  were 
strongly  opposed  to  this  war  from  its  start ;  but,  once  forced  by  the 
war-system  into  it,  they  will  of  course  go  into  it  very  much  as  if  they 
were  in  favor  of  it.  As  good  soldiers,  their  honor  is  at  stake ;  they 
come  to  make  the  cause  their  own,  and  fight  as  desperately  as. if  they 
were  shedding  their  blood  for  their  own  liberties  and  rights.  Such  is 
the  war-system ;  not  only  an  oppressor  but  a  wl^olesale  demoralizer  of 
the  people. 
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Exhaustion  bt  War.  --« It  is  difficult  here,  after  all  our  bitter  ez- 
perience  in  our  rebellion,  fully  to  conceive  how  the  war-system  ex- 
hausts the  vital  forces  of  the  Old  World.  The  London  Times,  speak- 
ing on  this  point  just  before  the  present  war  in  Europe,  says,  *'  Men  ase 
becoming  scarce  ifi  these  Isles.  Trades  are  combining,  and  obtaining 
their  demands  often  without  a  struggle.  Great  works,  and  small  works 
too,  hang  for  want  of  hands.  Though  ours  is  still  the  proud  boast  that 
we  have  neither  a  soldier  nor  a  sailor  that  is  not  a  volunteer,  sometimes 
the  recruiting  is  slow,  though  we  bid  high.  On  the  Continent  there  are 
few  soldiers  that  are  not  copsoripts,  taken  away  from  employments  more 
to  their  taste.  Yet  of  men  thus  generally-  soldiers  by  compulsion,  and 
now  ready  to  march  anywhere  at  a  few  days'  call,  there  are  said  to  be 
900,000  in  the  Austrian  Empire,  600,000  in  the  Prussian,  400,000  in 
Italy,  and  in  the  minor  German  States  as  many  as  will  carry  the  fear- 
ful sum  over  two  millions.  Buch  is  the'immense  number  of  men,  in  re- 
gions by  no  means  so  populous  or  so  wealthy  as  ours,  subtracted  from 
industry  and  productive  power,  and  added  to  the  side  of  waste,  difficulty 
and  debt.  These  figures  stand  ftr  at  least  $45,000,000  added  weekly 
to  national  debts  already  overwhelming. 

Then  comes  the  question,  « Will  not  this  intolerable  inconvenience 
and  cost  make  reason  heard,  and  compel  a  disarmament? '  On  the  con^ 
trartfj  great  armaments  are  themselves  new  reasons  for  war.  They  are 
the  rnsible  means  and  opportunity  of  that  which  often  only  tvaits  for 
means  and  opportunity.  They  continually  empty  the^xchequer  that 
must  be  filled,  and  destroy  the  credit  that  must  be  repaired.  They  in- 
flict a  di^race  which  they  can  themselves  alone  remove.  The  spirit 
evoked  must  do  itb  errand,  and  will  not  otherwise  be  laid.  It  will  not 
be  trifled  with.  In  the  wars  of  old  we  read  that  an  army  was  melting 
away  ;  so  it  must  attack,  or  be  attacked.  In  the  mere  standing  under 
arms  numbers  fall,  for  sickness  does  its  work.  Long  before  a  shot  is 
flred,  a  skilful  general  can  inflict  on  his  antagonist  a  greater  loss  of  men 
and  money  than  he  himself  sUfiers,  by  such  changes  of  position  as  com- 
pel long  and  forced  marches.  He  may  oblige  lOO.QOO  men  to  encamp 
in  a  marsh,  or  in  mountainous  passes,  or  to  crowd  into  a  pestilential 
camp  or  casemated  fortresses.  A  military  power  may  be  worn  away  by 
such  means,  though  it  may  happen  that  the  foe  has  to  give  up  the  game 
in  sorrow.  But  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  the  larger  proportion 
of  the  cost  and  loss  of  war  is  not  in  the  battles,  but  in  the  intervals,  in 
the  marohins^  and  waiting.  Sickness  and  fatigue  will  Yery  shortly  show 
themselves  in  the  two  million  men  now  marching  and  counter-marching, 
wherever  war  threatens  most;  on  our  own  Continent.  Will  this  be  an 
argument  for  real  war  or  not?  It  will  hardly  be  so  much  as  an  argu- 
ment at  all ;  for  it  must  in  time  compel  the  decision,  whether  to  fight 
or  to  be  destroyed  without  fighting.'* 

Radicalism  well  defined.^ — There  are  two  kinds  of  radicals  — 
those  who  pull  up  things  by  the  roots,  and  those  who  go  down  to  the 
roots  of  things.  I  am  for  going  down  to 'the  root,  and  digging  about  it, 
and  making  it  grow.  I  rejoice  in  th^namc  radical;  it  means  root' 
man;  not  twig,  or  trunk,  but  roo^man«  0.  B.  Frovhinqham. 
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LESSONS  FROM  THE  GERMAN  WAR. 

The  die  is  oast.  .  The  three  beUigerent  sovereigns  have  issued  their 
maDifestoes,  each  of  them  pretending  to  demonstrate  that  the  right  is 
wholly  on  his  side,  and  all  appealing  to  God,  as  sponsor  for  the  justness 
of  their  cause.  <  We  have  already  witnessed  the  opening  scene  of  a 
drama  which  promises  to  embody  more  tragical  elements  in  its  progress 
than  have  found  representation  on  the  European  stage  for  half  a  oen- 
tufy.  We  have  reason  to  suppose  thiEit  its  action  will  be  on  a  seale  of 
magnitude  hitherto  unprecedented ;  that  it  will  be  developed  with  un- 
exampled rapidity ;  that  it  will  exemplify  many  and  startling  vicissi- 
tudes, and  will  involve  an  inconceivable  aggregate  of  human  suffering, 
and  a  frightful  waste  of  life  and  treasure.  Dynastioal  ambition  has 
begun  what  is  not  unlikely  that  revolutionary  violence  may  be  lefl  to 
finish.  Myriads -of  families,  none  of  them  materially  intei;ested  in  the 
objects  of  the  struggle,  except  perhaps  Yenetia,  are  destined  to  undergo 
the  dire  penalties  which  imperial  and  royal  quarrels  entail  upon  the 
helpless,  —  the  bread-winners  disabled  for  life,  or  laid  low  in  the  dust, 
the  wives  turned  into  widows,  the  children  made  orphans.  Fire,  sword, 
disease,  privation,  exposure,  all  the  agents  and  instruments  of  violence, 
will  combine  in  their  terrible  mission  against  the  well-being  of  men,  and 
misery  will  boast  of  a  constantly  widening  dominion.  Passion  has  de« 
throned  reason ;  lust  of  power  has  silenced  religion.  Over  well-nigh 
half  Europe,  madness  is  about  to  stalk  unrestrained  by  law  or  con- 
science, and  wnatever  is  divine  is  to  be  trampled  under  foot  by  men 
changed  for  the  time  into  ravening  fiends.  To  what  purpose  7  Possibly, 
under  the  guidance^  of  that  infinitely  merciful  Providence  which  brings 
good  out  of  evil,  to  sweep  away  mountainoos  obstructions  to  human 
happiness  and  progress ;  but,  as  far  as  man's  intentions  are  concerned, 
merely  to  aggrandize  kingly  houses,  and  feed  the  insatiable  maw  of 
kingly  pride.  There  is  no  principle  at  stake.  There  is  no  great  intero 
est  of  civilization  to  be  contended  for.  Were  the  Hohenzollerns  and  the 
Hapsburgs  annihilated,  the  war  which  has  just  commenced  would  have 
no  meaning.' 

The  people  of  Europe,  however,  are  themselves  largely  responsible 
for  the  evil  which  is  about  to  desolate  their  homes ;  for  they  not  only 
connive  at,  but  actively  support  that  system  of  mutual  distrust  and 
armed  rivalry,  of  which  the  present  war  is  the  natural  and  inevitable 
outcome.  They  have  no  right  to  complain  if  they  are  called  to  eat  the 
fruit  of  the  poison-tree  which  they  so  willingly  help  to  plant  and  nour^ 
ish.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  great  majority  in  every  nation  uncom- 
plainingly accept,  approve  and  glory  in  the  marked  predominance  given 
in  every  part  of  Christendom  to  military  ideas,  habits  and  institutions? 
Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  war-god  has  far  more  numerous  and  devoted 
worshippers  than  the  Prince  of  Peace,  and  that  far  more  treasure  is 
spent  in  its  service  than  is  given  to  the  cause  of  religion,  education  and 
all  other  elevating  and  civilizing  influences  and  agencies  that  exist 
among  the  nations  ?     Is  it  not  a  fact  that  any  attegipt  to  reduce  its 
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sapremacy  is  indignant]  j  resented  by  all  classes,  statesmen,  journalists, 
and  even  ministers  of  religion  rallying  around  it  with  enthusiasm,  and 
hurling  their  anathemas  against  all  who  do  anything  to  bring  it  into  dis- 
credit? Whenever  there  is  a  military  spectacle,  do  not  the  people 
gather  round  it  with  delight,  and  rend  the  air  with  shouts  of  rapturous 
exclamation  ?  Do  not  many  even  intelligent  and  cultivated  men  allow 
their  reason  and  common  sense  to  be  hoodwinked  by  the  stupid  paradox, 
80  serviceable  to  the  lovers  of  large  armaments,  that  the  best  way  to 
preserve  peace  is  to  prepare  for  war,  thus  lending  their  sanction  to  the 
endless  accumulation  of  inflammable  materials  in  the  heart  of  Europe, 
which  it  requires  the  merest  luoifer-matoh  of  an  accident  like  Bismark, 
to  kindle  into  a  ()laze  of  conflagration  7 

True,  there  is  hubbub  enough  when  the  actual  mischief  breaks  forth/ 
•Tust  now  we  find  many  journals  writing  of  the  folly  and  wickedness  of 
.rar,  and  the  totally  unjustifiable  character  of  the  present  war,  very 
much  in  the  same  strain  as  that  usually  adopted  by  tlie  Peace  Society  ; 
but  during  the  lucid  intervals  of  peace,  when  it  might  be  possible  to 
bring  public  opinion  to  bear  upon  the  ex>U  system  of  which  the  actual 
outbreak  is  only  quo  manifestation,  their  influence  is  thrown  into  the 
other  scale.  They  are  all  for  large  armaments,  for  a  high-handed  poll* 
cy,  for  an  attitude  of  distrust  and  defiance  towards  other  nations.  They 
have  nothing  but  opposition  and  ridicule  for  any  effort  to  diminish  the 
hazards  of  war  by  reducing  the  military  establishments  which  nourish 
the  spirit  of  war,  or  for  any  proposal  to  establish  some  form  of  inter- 
national jurisdiction  for  solving  disputes  between  states  by  some  other 
means  than  the  brutal  arbitrament  of  the  sword. 

The  only  remedy,  then,  lies  in  enlightening  the  minds,  and  rousing 
the  consciences  of  th9  people  in  every  country ;  and  so  far  from  relax- 
ing their  eflbrts,  the  friends  of  peace  should  now  redouble  their  activity 
In  the  propagandism  of  their  principles,  as  the  only  way  to  avert  such 
evils  of  the  war-system  as  are  now  seen  in  Europe.  —  Her.  of  Peace. 


MiuTART  Forces  oh  Europe  —  on  land  and  sea,  are  reported  as 
follows:  — "France,  908,617  men;  Prussia,  650,000 ;  Italy,  424.193 ; 
Russia,  1,200,000;  Spain,  271,900;  Portugal,  64,118;  Holland, 
92^000;  Sweden  and  Norway,  189,000;  Denmark,  41,490;  England, 
865,000  (including  280,000  volunteers) ;  Austria,  651,612;  Germanic 
Confederation,  407,861;  Turkey,  841,580;  Egypt,  Molde-Wallachia, 
Montenegro  and  Servia  together,  152,000;  Belgium,  198,291 ;  Swit- 
zerland, 80,650;  Roman  States,  12,000.  The  total  is  5,975,262." 
Nearly  six  millions  men,  privates  and  officers,  kept  in  readiness  for  mu- 
tual wholesale  slaughter,  plunder  and  devastation  solely  for  the  avowed 
purpose  of  deciding  questions  of  right  between  civilized,  enlightened  na- 
tions, all  claiming,  Turkey  alone  excepted,  to  be  followers  of  the  Prince 
of  Peace !  What  a  burlesque  and  libel  on  not  only  our  peaceful  re- 
ligioU)  but  on  the  civilization  and  common  sense  of  the  age ! 
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Equalization  of  Soldiers'  Bounties.  —  This  hobby,  on  which  so 
many  deioagogues  have  beeo  trying  to  ride  into  popalarity,  seems  like- 
ly to  fail  them.  It  has  proved  an  abortion  in  most  of  the  States  where 
it  has  been  specially  tried  ;  and  now  the  bill  so  long  before  Congress 
on  the  subject,  has  been  killed  for  the  present  in  the  Senate.  Senator 
Sherman  said  it  would  increase  the  public  debt  several  hundred  million 
dollars.  It  would  open  the  way  for  an  indefinite  accumulation  of  claims, 
the  end  of  which  would  not  be  reached  by  this  or  even  the  next  genera- 
tion. —  It  seems  that  some  $  75,000,000  were  voted. 


The  Difficulties  and  Perils  of  Reconstruction  —  Are  looming  up 
more  and  more  before  us.  They  are  just  what  we  foresaw  and  predicted 
as  inevitably  incident  to  warlike  methods  of  settling  such  domestic  con- 
troversies as  ours ;  and  they  leave  us  still  in  doubt  how  much  is  likely 
in  the  end  to  be  gained  even  by  our  signal  triumph  over  the  late  rebel- 
lion. We  must  wait  for  time  to  decide.  We  are  not  yet  far  enough 
out  of  the  woods  safely  to  shout.  Pyrrhus,  after  passing  over  a  battle- 
field where  he  had  just  won  a  decisive  victory,  said,  in  reply  to  the  con- 
gratulation of  his  friends,  "  Another  such  victory  would  ruin  me."  How 
many  such  victories  as  ours  over  rebellion  comd  we  survive  ? 

Results  of  the  Rebelliok.  —  These  are  far  more  numerous,  impor- 
tant, and  tar-reaching  than  any  of  us  now  conceive.  Coming  fairly 
within  the  purview  of  the  Peace  Reform,  we  shall  endeavor  to  bring 
them  before  our  readers  as  fast  and  fully  as  we  can.  It  is  a  subject,  or 
range  of  subjects,  on  which  volumes  almost  innumerable  might  be  writ- 
ten, and  probably  will  be  in  time. 

Writers  on  Peace.  —  The  aspects  and  bearings  of  the  peace  question 
are  evidently  so  manifold,  that  we  wonder  why  men  of  culture  and 
benevolence  do  not  write,  and  the  press  publish  far  more  on  them  than 
they  do.  The  improvements,  enterprises  and  aspirations  characteristic 
of  the  age,  all  would  seem  to  elicit  and  demand  this  ;  and  we  marvel  at 
the  strange,  unaccountable  apathy  of  such  minds  on  the  subject  in  sadi 
an  era  as  this  in  the  world's  progress. 

One  of  the  Insionias  of  War.  —  At  the  late  celebration  of  July  4, 
in  Philadelphia,  was  a  procesision  of  1,100  orphans  of  slain  soldiers. 
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war ! 
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AFTER-CLAPS  OF  REBELLION. 

SoiiOMON  says  <*  the  beginning  of  strife  is  aa  wheo  one  letteth  out 
water ; "  and  one  of  our  strong  reasons  for  protesting  from  the  first 
against  an  appeal  to  the  sword  in  any  domestic  dispute  was  the  certain- 
ty that  it  would  entail  a  series  of  almost  interminable  difficulties  among 
ourselves.  We  never  doubted  that  our  government- would  ultimately 
force  the  rebels  into  submission ;  but  when  the  sword  should  be  sheath* 
ed,  we  expected  to  see  the  culmination  of  our  danger,  the  turning- 
point  of  our  fate,  in  deciding  what  should  be  done  with  the  rebels. 

This  point  we  have  now  reached,  or  are  fast  approaching.  Our 
hopes,  as  heretofore,  still  prevail  over  our  fears ;  but  we  certainly  have 
much  cause  for  anxiety  and  alarm  in  view  of  the  political  maelstrom 
towards  which  the  ship  of  state  seems  drifting.  Each  party  already 
accuses  the  other  of  threatening  a  resort  to  the  sword  once  more ;  and, 
after  bandying  such  complaints  till  the  people  become  familiar  with  the 
idea,  they  may  at  length  attempt  the  fatal  deed  in  downright  earnest- 
nees.  Nobody  would  now  counsel  such  a  measure ;  but  when  men's 
interests,  prejudices  and  passions  are  thoroughly  roused,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  foresee  what  follies  and  crimes  they  may  commit. 

Take  some  facts.  Montgomery  Blair,  long  before  the  political 
canvass  began,  boldly  broached  the  idea,  in  a  popular  harangue,  that 
the  President  might  use  the  army  to  force  his  scheme  of  reconstruct 
tion  upon  the  country,  and  even  disperse  Conffress,  if  it  should  refuse 
compliance  with  his  wishes.  How  far  this  idea  was  thrown  out  as  a 
feeler  to  see  if  public  opinion  would  tolerate  such  a  stretch  of  power, 
we  know  not ;  but  the  mere  fact  that  so  prominent  a  politician,  noto- 
riousl  V  a  partisan  of  the  President,  should  ventilate  such  views,  proves 
that  there  is  real  danger  ahpad. 
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Such  menaces  would  of  course  be  met  by  counter-menaces ;  and  a 
gathering  of  soldiers  in  Boston  lately  said,  **  we  will  stand  by  liberty 
and  the  republic ;  and  if,  as  certain  politicians  are  recklessly  prophesy* 
ing,  another  civil  war  shall  result  unless  the  victorious  North  shall 
submit  to  the  insolent  and  unjust  demands  of  the  conquered  South,  the 
soldiers  of  Massachusetts  will  be  found  ready  to  sacrifice  their  personal 
interests,  take  up  arms  again  in  defence  of  the  same  republican  princi- 
ples for  which  they  rallied  round  the  flag  in  1861,  and  never  lay  them 
down  until  a  lasting  peace,  based  on  the  broad  principles  of  universal 
liberty,  shall  be  attained." 

Let  us  hear,  also,  a  grave  Senator  from  Illinois  addressing  his  neigh- 
bors on  his  return  from  Washington :  "I  wish  to  warn  you  now  that 
there  is  real  danger.  Not  that  we  shall  not  finally  triumph,  and  save 
the  goverdment ;  but  there  is  real  danger  of  another  civil  war.  There 
is  no  question  in  my  mind,  or  in  the  minds  of  distinguished  Senators 
vwith  whom  I  have  conversed,  that  the  conspiracy  to  which  I  have  re- 
^rred  is  widely  brewing.  Andrew  Johnson  is  soured,  and  stands  pre- 
.  wisely  in  the  attitude  to  the  American  people  in  which  Jeff.  Davis  stood 
before  the  war.  He  intends  to  have  power.  He  is  a  weak  man,  of 
fierce  passions,  and  one  upon  whom  demagogues  can  play,  and  are 
playing.  He  is  not  surrounded  by  the  patriots  of  the  country,  but  by 
copperheads,  secessionists  and  rebels,  and  will  be  ready  to  recognize 
an  unlawfully  constituted  Congress,  which  is  a  usurpation,  and  neces- 
sarily brings  civil  war." 

Testimonies  from  the  rebellious  States  are  equally  alarming.  *<  Mat- 
ters," says  que  writing  from  Texas,  ^*  are  worse  here  than  is  suspected 
at  the  Norifh.  The  war  is  not  over  yet.  The  people  of  Texas  are  more 
openly  disloyal,  than  they  were  in  the  spring  of  1^61,  and  may  be  found 
in  arms  againttA.the  national  government  any  day.  The  United  States 
force  here  and, the  civil  ofiicers  of  the  United  States  Government  are 
tolerated  for  the  pjpesent,  because  the  rebel  leaders  think  that  by  the 
aid  of  President  Johnson  they  will  soon  be  able  to  control  both  at  home 
and  at  Washington.  If  so  much  as  a  mob  should  do  violence 
'in  one  of  the  cities  of  the  North,  Texas  will  again  be  in  arms. 
The  rebel  leaders  have  excited  a  feeling  they  cannot  control.  The 
idea  disseminated  among  the  people  is  that  they  must  feign 
loyalty,  and,  if  possible,  be  thereby  readmitted.  That  done,  they 
expect  the  South  to  ccmtrol  as  of  old,  and  to  introduce  what  they 
.call  *  peonage'  in  ^e  place  of  slavery."  Gen.  Hamijton,  late 
.Military  Governor  ,of  Texas,  says,  "We  had  hoped,  after  the 
:triumph  of  the  armies  of  the  United  States,  those  of  us  who  had  sufler- 
,ed.so  Ipng  would  be  permitted  to  return  to  our  old  homesteads,  and 
Topew  pur  old  associations  and  pursuits,  with  none  to  niolest  us,  or 
anake  113  afraid.  But  this  has  proved  a  most  delusive  hope.  The  ex- 
perien^.of  the  p|wt  twelve  months  has  proved,  that  what  we  consider- 
ed A  coptest  for  principle,  has  resulted  in  merely  measuring  the  strength 
beUreen  North  and  South.  The  spirit  of  rebellion  is  as  rampant  now 
as  at  any  time  during  the  rebellion.    We  realize  the  fact  that  Tio 
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principle^  so  far  as  respects  the  administration  of  the  government,  has 
been  settled  bj  the  ^  late  contest.  PFOteotion  for  every  right  to 
every  citizen  is  not  the  principle  upon  which  the  government  is 
to  be  administered,  but  we  are  to  be  remitted  back  to  the  con- 
dition of  States  where  no  protecting  power  can  interfere." 

*^  It  is  impossible,"  says  John  M.  Botts,  **  to  describe  the  deep-seated 
and  implacable  hatred  with  which  the  so-called  leaders  in  the  South 
regard  the  Union  and  everything  appertaining  to  it.  It  is  hatred  re* 
salting  from  disappointed  hopes,  and  the  frustration  of  ambitious 
schemes,  and  is  much  the  same  feeling  the  thief  entertains  who  has 
broken  into  some  rich  magazine  of  wealth,  where  he  has  loaded  him- 
self with  the  stolen  treasure,  and  is  about  making  his  escape,  when  a 
policeman  steps  up  and  takes  the  fellow  into  custody.  He  looks  upon 
the  officer,  and  all  the  agencies  used  in  his  detection,  as  his  mortal 
enemies ;  and  no  time  or  circumstances  can  obliterate  the  undying  ani- 
mosity of  the  detected  thief. 

Nothing  reconciles  these  political  charlatans  of  the  South  to  a  resi- 
dence under  the  protecting  folds  of  the  banner  of  the  Union,  but  the  fast 
growing  hope  that  they  will  one  day  get  into  power,  and  be  itble  to 
wreak  a  terrible  vengeance  upon  all  those  who  in  any  manner  assisted 
in  their  downfall.  I  have  heard  this  feeling  expressed  by  the  flicker- 
ing camp-fires;  I  have  heard  it  in  the  editorial  sanctum,  and  around 
the  social  circle ;  and  I  know  from  personal  observation  of  men  and 
things,  that  it  would  be  dangerous,  nay,  it  woujd  be  suicidal  in  Con- 
gress to  restore  these  men  to  place  and  power.  I  will  oppose  it  while 
I  have  any  means  of  successful  resistance ;  and  when  all  hope  is  gone, 
and  the  outrageous  deed  is  consummated,  I  will  sell  my  property  and 
leave  the  country." 

We  might  collect  volumes  of  such  testimonies ;  but  we  forbear,  and 
quote  these  just  to  show  that  the  sword  has  not  yet  accomplished,  of 
itself  alone  never  can  accomplish  or  permanently  secure,  the  fall  results 
sought  by  our  government  in  crushing  the  late  rebellion.  We  l^ave 
heard  some  of  our  ablest  men  talk  by  the  hour  about  what  our  arms 
have  achieved ;  but  in  truth  they  settled  nothing  beyond  the  siinple 
fact  that  the  loyal  North  is  stronger  than  the  rebellious  South.  The 
real  issues  can  never  be  settled  by  mere  brute  force ;  and  the  great 
work  requisite  for  patting  our  country  in  a  right  condition,  is  yet  to  be 
performed,  in  the  only  way  possible,  by  a  kind,  peaceful,  persistent 
use  of  moral  means,  such  as  the  gospel  prescribes,  and  a  Christian 
spirit  alone  can  prompt  and  sustain.  Nothing,  under  God^  wiU  fully 
suffice  but  the  principles  of  peace  applied  aright  to  the  mass  of  our 
people  throughout  the  land.  Here  is  our  only  security ;  and  let  us  re- 
joice that  Christians  can,  if  they  will,  so  easily  and  with  such  certainty 
of  ultimate  success,  apply  this  divinely  appointed  catholicon. 
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Union  is  iDdiepeDsable  to  every  cause,  but  to  none  more  so  than  to 
that  of  peace.  AimiDg  at  the  entire  abolition  of  war,  a  custom 
wrought  from  time  immemorial  into  the  texture  of  every  society  asd 
government  on  earth,  it  obviously  requires  the  co-operation  of  all  that 
desire,  for  any  reason,  to  see  an  end  put  to  a  scourge  so  terrible.  The 
difficulty  of  securing  such  co-operation  arises  mostly  from  the  diversity 
of  views  among  its  friends.  Some  of  them  are  extremely  radical, 
avowing  the  uulawfubess  of  all  physical  force,  and  denying  the  right 
of  one  man  to  punish,  coerce,  or  even  rule  another ;  —  positions  to 
which  no  peace  society  has  ever  been  committed,  and  which  our  own 
has  always  regarded  as  foreign  to  its  object.  Others,  assuming  the 
strict  inviolability  of  human  life,  oppose  war  mainly  as  a  wholesale 
violation  of  this  simple,  comprehensive  principle ;  —  a  principle 
adopted  by  a  portion  of  the  friends  of  peace,  but  never  recognized  as 
an  essential  basis  of  our  cause.  A  third  class,  outnumbering  both 
the  former,  discard  this  principle,  yet  deem  all  war  contrary  to  the 
gospel ;  —  the  ground  taken  by  those  societies  which  are  esteemed  the 
most  radical.  There  is  still  a  fourth  class,  probably  more  *  numeroos 
than  all  the  foregoing,  who  think  it  right  for  nations  to  draw  the 
sword  in  strict  self-defence,  when  their  only  alternative  is  to  kill  or 
be  killed,  yet  hold  the  custom  itself  in  deep  abhorrence,  and  sincerely 
desire  its  abolition. 

Here,  then,  are  four  classes  of  peace-men ;  and  we  need  the  co* 
operation  of  them  all.  How  can  we  secure  it  ?  By  just  construct- 
ing a  platform  on  which  they  can  all  consistently  work  together  for 
the  accomplishment  of  their  common  purpose  —  the  abolition  of  war. 
On  this  point  alone  they  perfectly  agree ;  and,  since  their  object  is 
the  same,  we  propose  to  let  them  all  labor  for  it,  each  in  his  own 
way,  without  making  one  responsible  for  the  views  of  another,  on  any 
disputed  points. 

Let  us  learn  wisdom  from  enterprises  of  a  kindred  nature.  The 
friends  of  humanity,  when  united  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade, 
labored  for  that  as  their  only  object;  and  all  the  doctrines  thej 
taught,  as  well  as  their  efiforts  of  every  kind,  were  so  many  Tneans  to 
that  end.  Their  aim  was  to  produce  a  result ;  and',  in  reaching  thai 
result,  they  wielded  as  instruments  a  great  variety  of  principles.  So 
the  friends  of  temperance  aim  only  at  a  result.  True,  we  hear  mach 
about  the  doctrine  of  temperance ;  but  what  does  it  mean  ?  Solely 
abstinence  from  intoxicating  drinks ;  —  not  strictly  a  doctrine,  but  a 
deed  ;  not  theory,*  but  practixse,  or  theory  carried  into  practice.  It  is 
not  the  object  of  temperan.Qe  to  teach  a  principle  or  doctrine,  but  to 
produce  a  specified  result,  the  entire  disuse  of  whatever  can  intoxicate  ; 
and  all  its  doctrines  and  factA,  all  its  arguments  and  appeals,  are  only 
so  many  means  to  this  end. 

Just  so  in  the 'cause  of  pi^ce.     Our  sole  aim  is  the  dbolition  of  war. 
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We  aefk  not,  as  our  object,  to  establish  a  doctrine  or  prirfciple,  but 
to  obtain  a  given  result.  We  use  a  variety  of  means;  but  none  of 
these  constitute  our  object.  We  urge  a  multitude  of  principles ;  yet 
none  of  these,  nor  all  of  them  together,  can  be  said  to  be  the  end  at 
which  we  aim.  That  end  is  a  result,  something  to  be  done,  the  entire 
extinction  of  war  from  the  world ;  and  all  our  doctrines,  and  argu- 
ments, and  facts,  and  appeals,  and  efitbrts  of  every  kind,  are  only  so 
many  auxiliaries'  to  that  sole,  ultimate  purpose  of  our  enterprise. 

Let  us  now  see  on  what  terms  the  friends  of  other  causes  have 
united.  They  have  required,  not  perfect  uniformity  of  views,  but 
only  cordial,  active  co-operation  for  the  attainment  of  their  common 
object.  If  a  man  would  from  any  motives  unite  with  them  in  putting 
an  end  to  the  slave-trade  or  intemperance,  he  was  welcomed  as  a 
coadjutor,  and  left  to  take  such  views,  and  urge  such  arguments,  as 
he  himself  felt  most,  and  therefore  thought  likely  to  make  the  best 
impression  upon  others.  Every  cast  of  mind  was  to  be  met;  and 
hence  all  were  not  only  permitted,  but  desired  to  press  each  his  own 
favorite  arguments  upon  men  of  kindred  stamp. 

Here  is  sound  good  sense ;  nor  do  we  see  why  it  should  not  be  ap- 
plied to  peace,  and  all  its  professed  friends  be  allowed  to  retain  their 
present  views,  and  still  co-operate  for  their  common  object.  There 
are  points  of  coincidence  between  them  amply  sufficient  for  this  pur- 
pose. They  are.  one  in  their  desires  for  the  abolition  of  war;  they 
agree  in  most  of  their  views  touching  peace,  and  difiFer  only  on  one  or 
two  points  ;Hhey  would,  in  laboring  for  their  common  object,  use 
essentially  -the  same  means ;  and  the  diversity  in  their  modes  of 
exhibiting  the  subject  is  in  fact  necessary  to  reach  with  the  best  effect 
all  the  variety  of  minds  that  we  wish  to  enlist. 

Let  us  illustrate  this  last  thought.  One  man,  deeply  impressed 
with  the  superiority  of  moral  over  physical  power,  and  conceiving 
Christianity  to  be  a  grand  system  of  moral  influences  for  the  good  of 
mankind,  regards  all  use  of  brute  force  by  one  man  towards  another 
as  anchristian,  and  chooses  to  oppose  war  from  this  simple,  fundamen- 
tal, far-reaching  principle.  It  is  indeed  a  broad  sweep  of  generaliz- 
ation ;  but  such  a  mode  of  reasoning  suits  his  mind,  and  will  perhaps 
fuiit  some  others  equally  well.  Our  society  does  not  adopt  this  prin- 
ciple ;  but,  if  we  have  no  responsibility  for  it,  and  it  proves  more 
successful  than  any  other  in  arraying  certain  minds  against  war,  we 
cannot  object  to  their  using  it  for  such  a  purpose. 

Now,  take  the  other  extreme.  Here  is  a  Christian  or- philanthro- 
pist who  has  been  trained  to  look  upon  defennve  war  as  right ;  nor  is 
he  likely  soon,  if  ever,  to  renounce  that  belief;  yet  he  holds  the  custom 
in  deep,  unfeigned  abhorrence,  and  ardently  longs  to  see  an  end  put 
to  this  crying  sin,  curse,  and  shame  of  Christendom.  To  this  con- 
clusion he  comes  from  such  views  as  he  deems  consistent  with  the 
right  of  drawing  the  sword  in  self-defence.  He  knows  the  guilty  and 
evils  of  war.  He  deplores  its  waste  of  property,  and  its  havoc  of 
human  life ;  its  sack  of  cities,  its  plunder  of  provinces,  and  its  devas- 
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tation  of  empires;  its  balefal  iDfluence  on  art,  and  soienoe,  and  gen- 
eral improvement,  on  freedom,  morality  and  religion,  on  all  the  great 
interests  of  mankind  for  two  worlds;  its  pride  and  last,  its  rapacity 
and  revenge,  its  wholesale  robberies  and  murders,  its  vast  and  fearfU 
complication  of  vices  and  crimes.  Snch  aspects  of  war  ronse  him 
against  the  custcm.  Still  he  does  not  regard  all  war  as  unchristian ; 
and  shall  we  for  such  a  reason  thrust  him  from  the  ranks  of  peace? 
Shall  we  make  our  views  a  test  for  him,  and  insist  that  none  shall 
labor  for  peace  except  in  our  way  ? 

Let  us  now  glance  at  the  two  intermediate  cl&sses  of  peacemea. 
Both  believe  that  the  gospel  condemns  all  war,  but  reach  this  con- 
clusion from  different  premises.  One  argues  from  the  strict  inviola- 
bility of  human  life ;  a  principle  which  sweeps  away  not  only  war,  bat 
capital  punishment,  and  the  right  of  government  to  take  life  even  for 
its  own  support ;  while  the  other  reasons  from  principles  of  the  gospel 
which  do  not  in  his  view  forbid  the  taking  of  life  in  such  ca^es. 
Which  of  these  two  classes  shall  set  up  their  modes  of  reasoning  as  a 
standard  for  all  the  friends  of  peace?  Our  society  prefers  the  latter 
mode ;  but,  because  we  dislike  his  mode,  shall  we  spurn  from  our 
cause  one  who  loves  peace,  and  hates  war  as  much  as  we  do  ?  Sball 
we  let  none  oppose  war  except  in  our  way  ?  Is  it  wise  for  Saul  to 
force  his  own  armor  upon  David,  or  for  the  stripling  shepherd  to 
insist,  because  he  had  slain  Goliath  with  his  simple  sling  and  stone, 
on  arming  all  the  hosts  of  Israel  with  that  weapon  alone  ? 

The  cause  of  peace,  then,  ought  to  be  prosecuted  with  the  same 
liberality  as  kindred  enterprises,  and  all  its  friends  be  permitted,  with- 
out  rebuke  or  suspicion,  to  promote  it  in  such  ways  as  they  respective- 
ly prefer.  The  test  should  be,  not  the  belief  of  this  or  that  dogma, 
but  a  tmllinf/ness  to  co-^yperate  for  the  entire  abolition  of  war  ;  and  all 
that  will  do  this,  and  just  as  far  as  they  do  it,  should  be  regarded  as 
friends  of  peace.  If  any  doctrine  be  required  as  a  test,  let  it  be  the 
broad  principle  on  which  the  first  General  Peace  Convention  in  Lon- 
don (1843)  was  constituted.  Viz.,  thaX  war  is  incoTisistent  with  Chris* 
tianity,  and  the'  true  interests  of  mankind.  Here  is  the  precise  basis 
of  our  own  society.  Grant  that  this  language  allows  a  pretty  free  play 
of  the  pendulum  ;  but  this  is  just  what  we  want  in  order  to  meet  the 
diversity  of  opinion  among  the  friends  of  ppace.  We  •  can  make  it 
express  the  belief  of  all  war  unchristian ;  but  it  pledges  us  only  to  a 
condemnati3n  of  the  custom.  To  this  principle  there  can  be  no  objec- 
tion from  any  one  willing  to  labor  for  the  abolition  of  war;  and  hence 
the  test  of  principle  would  in  fact  be  the  very  test  of  action  on  which 
alone  we  insist.  We  ask  men  to  abolish  war ;  and  if  they  gird  them- 
selves in  earnest  for  this  work,  we  would  let  them  do  it  in  their  own 
way,  nor  quarrel  with  them  about  their  motives. 

For  such  a  course,  it  were  easy  to  find  a  multitude  of  arguments. 
It  is  adopted  in  all  kindred  enterprises.  It  would  relieve  the  caoae 
of  peace  from  much  superfluous  responsibility,  and*  many  irrelevant 
objections.     It  is  in  fact  responsible  only  for  the  conclusion,  that 
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cught  to  he  ahciished  ;  bat  the  advocates  or  apologists  for  war,  instead 
of  meeting  us  on  this  point  alone,  assail  us,  for  the  most  part,  on  ques- 
tions either  extraneous  or  unessential.  Such  if^ues,  if  not  false,  are 
firuitles9;  for  the  only  point  in  dispute  is  not,  whether  the  Bible  sanc- 
tions civil  government,  or  capital  punishment,  or  the  taking  of  life  in 
any  case,  or  the  use  of  physical  force  l^^  one  person  against  another, 
but  whether  war  aught  for  ant  reason  to  be  abolished.  To  this  con- 
clusion alone  is  the  cause  of  peace  pledged ;  nor  can  it  fairly  be  held 
-  accountable  for  objections  urged  against  such  modes  of  reasoning  as 
assert  the  inviolability  of  human  life,  conflict  with  the  legitimate  in- 
ternal operations  of  government,  or  justify  any  kind  of  war. 

Thus  would  responsibility  be  left  in  every  case  to  rest  where  it 
properly  belongs.  We  do  not  ourselves  feel  bound  to  answer  objec- 
tions drawn  either  from  the  advocacy  of  defensive  war,  or  from  that 
species  of  non-resistance  which  denounces  all  forms  of  human  govern- 
ment. We  do  not  argue  against  war  from  either  of  these  extremes ; 
and  only  those  who  do,  should  be  held  responsible  for  them.  The 
same  might  be  said  of  other  modes  of  reasoning ;  let  those  who  use 
them,  meet  their  appropriate  objections.  The  cause  of  peace  is  not 
accountable  for  any  of  ^ them,  because  none  of  them  are  essential  to 
its  sole  aim.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  any  arguments  used  by  its 
friends,  few  will  deny  that  war  ought  to  be  abolished ;  and  for  this 
conclusion  alone  is  the  cause  itself  fairly  responsible. 

The  course  we  recommend  would,  also,  secure  for  our  cause  the 
.greatest  variety  of  argument  and  influence.  There  are  all  sorts  of 
miods  to  be  convinced;  and  it  is  well  to  provide  a  corresponding 
variety  of  arguments.  No  single  class  of  peacemen  can  meet'  the 
wants  of  all.  A  few,  fond  of  elementary,  comprehensive  truths,  would 
be  pleased  with  the  broad  principle,  that  the  gospel  discards  all  physi- 
cal force ;  but  such  logic  will  reach  only  a  small  portion  of  mankind, 
and  be  scouted  by  the  rest  as  extreme  radicalism.  More  will  be  in- 
fluenced by  the  doctrine  of  the  strict  inviolability  of  human  life ;  yet 
this  principle  will  satisfy  no  considerable  part  of  society.  The  class 
of  peacemen  who  argue  against  all  war  from  such "  precepts  of  the 
gospel  as  bid  us  love  our  enemies,  return  good  for  evil,  and  give  the 
other  cheek  to  the  smiter,  will  make  far  more  converts;  but  a  number 
ffreater  than  all  the  rest,  will  be  attracted  to  oux'  cause  by  those  who 
awell  chiefly  on  the  general  wickedness  and  evils  of  war.  These  varie- 
ties of  argument  converge  to  the  same  result,  -r  the  abolition  of  war  ; 
and  the  cause  of  peace  should  be  so  managed  as  to  secure,  if  possible, 
the  co-operation  of  them  all. 

Nor  can  we  discover  the  justice  of  excluding  any  class  of  peacemen. 
If  any,  which  of  the  four  we  have  described  ?  The  high  non-resistant, 
who  regards  all  human  government  as  sinful  because  resting,  in  the 
last  resort,  on  brute  force  7  He  deems  himself  the  best,  if  not  the  only 
consistent  peaceman.  Shall  we,  then,  refuse  the  right  hand  of  fellow- 
ship to  those  who  believe  it  wrong  for  man  under  any  circumstances 
to  take  the  life  of  his  fellow  7    Few,  if  any,  can  be  stanc;her  friends 
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of  peace.  Shall  we  next  discard  those  \ho  admit  the  lawfulness  of 
taking  life  in  some  cases,  but  deem  all  war  contrary  to  the  gospel  ? 
Such  was  William  Penn  himself;  and  such  are  probably  the  greater 
part  of  our  most  active  and  efficient  friends.  Shall  we,  in  fine,*ezclade 
all  that  believe  war  strictly  defensive  to  be  right,  yet  condemn  the  cos- 
torn  itself,  and  are  willing  to 'labor  for  its  entire  abolitioa?  Then 
must  we  strike  from  our  list  far  the  largest  number  of  our  co-workers, 
and  commit  the  injustice  of  slipposing  them  to  have  no  heart  for  this 
enterprise  of  patriotism,  philanthropy  and  religion.  Many  of  these 
men  are  honest,  active  friends  of  our  cause.  Such  was  Noah  Worces- 
ter himself,  long  after  he  became  the  pioneer  of  peace  in  modern 
times.  Such,  too,  was  William  Ladd,  who  labored  as  zealously  before 
as  after  he  embraced  the  doctrine  of  afl  war  contrary  to  the  gospel. 
Such  was  Br.  Channing  to  the  end  of  his  life.  Sach  are  multitudes, 
whom  we  cannot  spurn  from  us  without  equal  injustice  to  them,  and 
.  injury  to  our  cause.  They  may  need  a  deeper,  clearer  insight  into  its 
pacific  principles,  and  the  course  we  propose  would  be  the  likeliest  way 
of  bringing  them  ere  long  to  regard  all  war  as  unchristian ;  but  should 
they  never  reach  that  point,  they  may  still  render  invaluable  aid  in 
the  work  of  banishing  war  from  the  world. 

We  might,  also,  plead  general  precedent.  The  friends  of  peace, 
whatever  their  theories,  have  in  fact  acted,  for  the  most  part,  on  the 
principle  for  which  we  contend.  In  Ameidca,  they  have,  with  hardly 
an  exception,  proceeded  on  the  plan  of  inviting  the  co-operation  of  all, 
whatever  their  views  respecting  wars  termed  defensive,  who  are  will- 
ing to  use  means  for  abolishing  the  custom  itself.  Such  have  been 
from  the  first  a  vast  majority  of  our  co-workers,  not  our  wannest,  bat 
our  real  friends;  and  had  we  refused  the  co-operation  of  all  such 
persons,  we  should  never  have  even  started  in  this  enterprise,  since  its 
very  originators  were  only  moderate  peacemen.  Such,  too,  has  been 
the  practice,  ^e  believe,  of  all  kindred  societies  in  Europe.  So  it 
should  be ;  for  the  strong  friends  of  peace  are  not  its  ordy  friends. 
Others  love  it  as  truly  as  we  do ;  and  we  deem  it  wrong  to  deny  them 
the  credit  of  unfeigned  interest  in  the  vause,  or  the  privilege  of  an 
honorable  co-operation. 

We  wish,  moreover,  to  influence  those  who  guide  the  helm  of  state. 
How  shall  we  ?  Not  one  in  a  thousand  of  them  deems  all  war  un- 
christian. Upon  such  men  it  would  be  quite  useless  to  urge  the 
extreme  doctrines  of  peace  ;  and,  if  we  reach  them  at  all,  it  must  be 
through  its  moderate  friends  and  moderate  arguments. 

Such  a  course  would,  likewise,  obviate  many  causes  of  jealousy  and 

collision  among  the  friends  of  peace.     All  their  strength  ought  to    be 

'  spent  against  their  common  foe ;  but  no  small  part  of  their  time  and 

eoei'gies  has  hitherto  been  wasted  in  disputes  among  themselves  on 

points  not  essential  to  their  object. 

To  a  course  so  liberal,  we  pannot  well  imagine  any  valid  objection. 
Shall  we  be  told,  *  it  erects  no  standard,  fixes  no  principle'  ?  It  pro* 
vides   all  the  standard,  all  the  principle  necessary  for  our  purpose. 
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Sach  a  course  goes  against  the  whole  war-system ;  and  what  else  do 
the  friends  of  peace  aim  to  abolish  7  It  goes  for  the  entire  abolition 
of  war,  for  universal  and  permanent  peace;  and  can  the  strongest 
friend  of  our  cause  ask  for  more  7 

'  But  such  a  course  would  not  introduce  the  right  standard.'  What 
class  of  peacemen,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  the  rest,  shall  determine 
what  is  the  right  standard  7  Whichever  should,  the  others  might 
complain ;  but  the  course  we  suggest,  would  leave  them  all  to  urge 
their  respective  views  with  entire  freedom.  Thus  every  aspect  of  the 
subject  would  be  exhibited,  all  its  arguments  and  illustrations  exhaust- 
ed ;  and  every  man's  views  would  have  a  fair  chance,  and  go  for 
what  difilerent  minds  shoald  think  them  worth. 

*  Such  a  course,  however,  would  be  no  reform,  because  not  in  ad- 
yance  of  present  opinion  and  practice.'  Not  indeed  beyond  those  of 
its  active  friends,  since  no  man  can  honestly  teach  what  he  does  not 
believe ;  but  it  would  set  every  one  at  work  in  his  own  way,  and  give 
to  truth  the  fairest  chance  of  triumph.  Besides,  there  is  on  this  sub- 
ject, as  well  as  on  others,  a  great  deal  of  dormant  truth  already 
amon^  the  people ;  and  no  small  part  of  our  work  consists  in  render- 
ing such  truth  effective  for  the  prevention  and  ultimate  abolition  of 
war. 

'  But  we  should  be  obliged  to  contradict  or  'conceal  oar  principles.' 
By  no  means ;  for  we  allow  you  to  utter  yours  without  restraint,  and 
'merely  ask  you  not  to  make  others  responsible  for  what  they  do  not  ' 
themselves  believe.  We  would  restrict  the  freedom  of  none.  Differ^ 
ent  classes  of  peaceraen  are  united  in  this  cause ;  and  we  simply  insist, 
that  DO  peace  society,  as  such,  shall  endorse  for  one  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  rest.  All  may  equally  plead  conscience  \  and  we  would  permit 
them  ail  alike  to  argue  against  war,  each  in  his  own  way,  nor  hold 
them  accountable  for  any  views  except  their  own. 

*  Such  a  course  would  make  a  Babel  of  our  cause.'  How  ?  Almost 
every  kindred  enterprise  has  pursued  a  similar  course  without  confu- 
sion or  embarrassment.  Did  not  Wilberforce  and  his  coadjutors  labor 
in  this  way  for  the  abolition  of  •the  slave-trade  7  Was  not  every  one 
allowed  without  complaint  to  urge  his  own  arguments  7  Did  the  lead- 
ers lay  down  a  single  principle  as  a  criterion,  and  insist  that  none  but 
believers  in  that  principle  should  co-operate  with  them  7  So  with  the 
friends  of  temperance.  They  all  go  for  abstinence  from  intoxicating 
drinks,  but  leave  every  man  to  do  so  from  whatever  arguments  or 
motives  he  pleases.  The  cause  requires  union  only  in  the  result ;  and, 
if  its  iriends  all  unite  in  total  abstinence,  they  may  reach  that  result 
by  an  Orthodox  or  a  Unitarian,  a  Protestant  or  a  Catholic  mode  of 
reasoning. 

*  1  like,  however,  to  see  a  reform  reduced  to  its  simplest  elementary 
principle.'  That  may  be  a  very  pleasant  and  useful  exercise  for  you  ; 
but  is  it  a  wise  course  for  a  reform  which  has  to  deal  with  all  sorts  of 
minds  7  You  love  to  simplify  and  generalize ;  but  most  persons  would 
be  very  likely  to  turn  their  back  on  such  modes  of  advocating  any 
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cause.  Sach  a  procedure  would  also  mnltiplj  the  difficulties  of  refQim. 
Let  me  suppose  you  arguing  against  the  slave-trade.  Not  satisfied 
with  proving  it  wrong,  you  try  to  bring  it  under  the  condemnation  of 
some  general  principle  applicable  to  a  hundred  other  things,  the  prmd- 
ple,  if  you  please,  that  all  love  of  money,  or  all  physical  coendon  of 
men,  both  of  which  are  so  deeply  concerned  in  that  trade,  is  unchris- 
tian. Your  antagonist  readily  admits  the  traffic  to  be  wrong,  bat  joins 
issue  on  your  general  principle,  and  thus  compels  you  to  waste  nearly 
all  your  strength  upon  what  is  not  essential  to  your  purpose.  Were 
you  endeavoring  to  abolish  duelling,  would  you  first  establish  the 
principle,  that  self-defence,  or  th^  taking  of  human  life  in  any  case,  or 
all  use  of  brute  force,  is  unchristian,  and  then  forbid  the  co-operatioD 
of  any  that  did  not  embrace  one  or  all  of  these  principles  ?  True,  if 
you  prove  either,  you  condemn  duelling ;  but  if  neither  is  true,  liiat 
practice  may  still  be  utterly  wrong.  So  in  peace.  I  prove  it  just  as 
wrong  for  nations  to  fight  as  it  is  for  individuals ;  but  one  streouoos 
for  simplification,  presses  me  to  know  on  what  principle  I  condemn 
war.  '  Why,  I  have  just  adduced  a  dozen  in  the  shape  of  so  many 
arguments  against  it.'  "  But  on  what  one  in  particular  do  you  deem 
it  wrong?  What  is  vour  stand-point?"  If  in  reply  I  say,  that 
human  life  is  inviolable,  or  that  the  gospel  discards  all  physical 
force,  or  forbids  my  injuring  another  for  my  own  benefit,  he  starts  at 
once  a  new  trail  of  objections,  not  against  my  sole  aim  of  abolishing 
war,  but  against  my  principle  as  applicable  in  his  view  to  something 
else  which  he  thinks  right.  He  says  it  condemns  capital  punishment, 
and  even  subverts  all  human  government ;  and  thus  he  leads  me  away 
from  my  sole  object  into  disputes  which  have  little  or  no  connection 
with  peace.  If  you  prove  human  life  inviolable,  or  all  use  of  brute- 
force  unchristian,  you  certainly  condemn  war  ;  but  is  it  wrong  on  no 
other  grounds  ?  If  it  is,  then  let  all  that  choose,  discard  it  on  those 
erounds,  nor  insist  that  they  shall  argue  against  it  only  in  your  own 
favorite  way. 

<  But  every  reform  should  have  some  fixed,  distinguishing  prind- 

fle.'  Certainly,  and  such  would  our  plan  insure  to  the  cause  of  peace, 
t  is  the  principle,  that  war,  being  inconsistent  with  Christianity,  and 
the  true  interests  of  mankind,  ought  to  be  abolished.  What  principle 
in  any  reform  is  more  distinct,  more  intelligible,  or  more  practical 
than  this? 

<  But  we  should  carry  out  our  principles.'  So  we  should  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  our  object,  but  no  farther.  Nothing  more  is  done,  or 
attempted,  or  even  permitted  in  any  enterprise  of  the  kind.  No  prin- 
ciple is  pushed  to  its  Utmost  application.  Take  an  examj)le.  The 
broad  principle,  lying  at  the  bottom  of  temperance,  forbids  excessive 
or  injurious  stimulation  of  our  bodies  ;  but  this  principle,  if  carried 
into  all  its  possible  applications,  would  sweep  away  tobacco,  and  tea, 
and  coffee,  and  animal  food,  and  a  multitude  of  other  indulgences  never 
embraced  in  the  temperance  reform.  The  cause  of  peace  is  not  an 
exception,  in  this  respect,  to  all  others  ;  nor  can  its  friends  be   reaaon- 
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ably  required  to  oany  any  prindple  beyoiid  their  single  object  of 
abolishiDg  war. 

We  plead,  then,  for  the  cordial,  zealous  co-operation  of  all  peace- 
men.  Associated  solely  for  the  abolition  of  international  war,  they 
should  be  pledged  only  to  that  end,  and  allowed  to  retain  each  his  own 
opinions,  and  to  labor  for  their  common  object  in  such  ways  as  they 
respectively  prefer,  without  insisting  upon  any  other  basis  of  co-opera- 
tion than  the  belief,  that  war,  being  ineonsistent  with  Christianity,  and 
the  true  interests  of  mankind}  ought  to  be  abolished.  Such  a  course 
would  remove  not  a  few  obstructions,  conciliate  a  much  larger  number 
of  oo-workers,  and  pave  the  way  for  a  speedier  and  more  glorious 
triumph.  Such  has  been  the  course  pursued  by  our  society  from  the 
start ;  and  all  our  ezperienoe  confirms  our  belief  of  its  propriety  fend 
wisdom.  If  others  adopt  principles  more  radical,  and  a  policy  more 
exclusive,  or  the  reverse,  we  still  welcome  them  as  co-workers  in  our 
common  cause,  and  rejoice  in  every  effort  or  influence  likely  to  hasten 
the  day  when'  nations  shall  begin  to  beat  their  swords  into  plough- 
aihares,  tJieir  spears  into  pmning-hooks,  and  learn  war  no  more. 


Radical  Peace  Society.  —  Under  this  title  was  lately  announced 
in  the  Boston  Post  the  formation  of  a  new  Peace  Society  based  on 
principles  more  extreme,  and  embracing  objects  more  extensive,  than 
those  of  any  peace  organization  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  The 
third  article  of  its  constitution  says,  **  We  affirm  that  human  life  is 
absolutely  sacred,  and  can  never  rightfully  be  taken  by  individuals  or 
governments.  We  assume  that  all  war,  and  all  preparations  for  war, 
all  capital  punishment,  and  all  resort  to  deadly  force  to  adjust  indi- 
vidual or  international  difficulties,  are  opposed  to  the  highest  teach- 
ings of  human  nature,  to  the  truest  expediency,  and  to  the  spirit  and 
teachings  of  Jesus  Christ.  We  affirm  that  defensive  man-killing  is  no 
less  a  crime  than  offensive  man-killing.  We  affirm  it  to  be  our 
solemn  purpose,  under  all  circumstances,  and  in  all  relations,  to  act 
on  the  principle  of  returning  good  for  evil ;  and  we  deem  it  our  highest 
duty  and  privilege  to  suffer  rather  than  inflict  suffering,. to  die  rather 
than  to  kill.''  It  is  represented  as  restricted  to  Massachusetts,  but 
auxiliary  to  "  the  Universal  Peace  Society,"  of  which  we  had  not  before 
heard.     "  J.  P.  Blanchard,  President." 

Beyond  the  foregoing  statements,  we  know  nothing  about  this  move- 
ment, but  shall  rejoice  in  the  success  of  any  efforts,  by  whomsoever 
made,  for  the  abolition  of  war.  We  cannot  hold  ourselves  responsible 
for  the  extreme  views  here  broached,  and  fear  their  effect  will  be 
to  bring  into  disrepute,  as  utterly  impracticable  and  visionary,  the 
grand  sole. object  at  which  the  friends  of  peace  have  hitherto  labored  — 
the  extinction  of  the  war-system  by  the  introduction  of  legal,  rational, 
peaceful  substitutes.  We  restrict  ourselves  to  this  single,  well-defined 
purpose,  but  shall  welcome  the  co-operation  of  any  who  may  choose  to 
seek  the  same  end  by  more  radical  means,    in  our  principles  and 
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measures,  we  go  just  fat  enough  to  do  away  the  evil  we  combat ;  but 
farther  than  this  we  deem  it  unwise  and  inconsistent  for  U3  to  go  as 
co-workers  in  this  groat  reform. 


Effect  of  our  Rkbbllion  on  th«  Missionary  Causb.  —  We  have 
congratulated  ourselves,  as  well  we  might,  on  the  liberality  shown  to 
this  enterprise  during  our  civil  strife  j  but  we  seem  quite  inclined  to 
overlook  some  very  serious  drawbacks.  The  friends  of  missioDS  have 
indeed,  contributed  more  than  ever  before ;  but  in  many  cases  it  has 
not  gone  half  so  far  as  in  former  years.  '  Remittances  must  be  sent  to 
missionaries  in  specie  or  its  equivalent,  and  sometimes  a  dollar  in  gold 
has  cost  more  than  two  dollars  and  a  half  in  our  currency  ;  and  in  this 
way  alone  our  rebellion  has  probably  cost  the  different  Missionary  Socie- 
ties in  our  country  not  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  in  a  single  year. 
The  American  Board  congratulates  its  friends  that  it  spent  in  thi&  way 
$75,000  less  the  last  year  than  in  years  before ;  and  it  is  safq  to  sup- 
pose that  our  rebellion  has  cost  to  the  missicftiary  enterprise  in  our 
country  twice  as  much  in  four  years  as  has  been  spent  in  fifty  years 
for  the  cause  of  Peace. 

So  with  the  moral  recoil  upon  this  great  enterprise.  At  the  late 
meeting  of  the  Board  there  was  a  long  and  spirited  discussion  on  a  re- 
'port  in  regard  to  '*the  falling  off  in  the  number  of  missionary  candidates, 
and  stating  that  while  eleven  missionaries  were  sent  abroad  in  1860, 
only  twenty- three  have  gone  in  the  six  years  since  that  time,  and  that 
the  number  of  ordained  missionaries  is  now  twenty-seven  less  than 
then.  A  special  appeal  has  called  out  only  one  missionary  and  three 
candidates."  The  malign  influences  of  our  rebellion  will  go  far  to  ac- 
count for  these  discouraging  facts.  The  piety  of  our  land  is  God's 
nursery  of  the  missionary  cause  ;  and  that,  if  not  chilled  or  gangrened 
by  the  ubiquitous  prevalence  of  a  war  spirit,  has  been  widely  turned 
into  other  channels.  This  declension  of  the  missionary  spirit  comes 
from  essentially  the  same  causes  which  have  occasioned  the  fact,  that 
with  an  increase  of  millions  in  our  country's  population,  we  doubt 
whether  there  were  in  1865  more  members  in  our  evangelical  churches 
than  there  were  in  1860,  and  certainly  but  a  very  slight  increase. 
Some  denominations  have  reported  a  decrease,  and  even  Methodism 
with  its  membership  of  nearly  a  million,  increased  one  year  less 
than  one  thousand  in  all  the  land  ! 


Altered  tone  about  War.  —  We  see  this  at  every  turn.  The 
modes  of  thought  and  feeling  still  prevalent  on  the  subject,  are 
certainly  bad  enough,  but  by  no  means  so  bad  as  they  were  ages 
ago.  Few  things  tend  more  to  perpetuate  the  spirit  of  war  than  the 
tone  of  admiration  and  eulogy  in  which  its  deeds  are  com- 
memorated.    Surely  it  is  time   that  our  profession  of  Christianity 
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should  80  far,  at  least,  prevail  as  to  deter  meo  from  daborately 
gilding  with  their  eloquence  scenes  of  mere  savage  brutality 
of  which  the  very  beasts  of  the  field  might  be  ashamed.  Those  writers 
who  corrupt  the  innocence  of  youth  by  throwing  a  halo  of  romantjo 
interest  over  acts  of  crime  and  vice,  are  justly  denounced  as  among  the 
worst  enemies  of  man  and  society ;  but  can  we  esteem  as  less  guilty 
those  who  debauch  the  morality  of  nations  by  investing  with  the  charms 
of  poetry  and  sentiment  scenes  of  colossal  crime?  Even  if  there  were 
a  far  higher  display  of  mental  power  and  skill  than  any  which  is  seen- 
on  the  battle-field,  the  object  for  which'  those  qualities  are  employ- 
ed ought  to  suffice  to  convert  admiration  into  abhorrence.  *'  He 
would  be  justly  detested/'  says  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  *'who,  if 
he  were  in  safety,  should  find  leisure  to  admire  the  Beauty  of  a 
tiger  engaged  in  tearing  a  man  to  pieces.  But  the  folly,  at  least, 
of  those  who  admire  the  genius  and  valor  of  the  conqueror  is  much 
more  egregious ;  for  they  are  seldom  beyond  the  reach  of  the  living 
conqueror,  and  their  admiration  increases  the  number  and  the  feroo- 
ity  of  the  race." 

We  think,  indeed,  we  can  discern  a  great  improvement  in  the  tone 
in  which  the  exploits  of  war  are  row  spoken  of  as  compared  with 
the  past.  During  the  present  German  war,  the  papers  at  home  and 
abroad,  instead  of  lashing  themselves  and  their  readers  into  factitious 
enthusiasm  over  deeds  of  wholesale  fratricide,  have  rather  shared  the 
feeling  which  Milton  ascribed  to  our  first  father,  when  the  angel  caus- 
ed to  pass  before  him  the  vision  of  a  battle-field  :  — 

*  —  Oh,  "what  are  these  ? 

Death's  miniEters,  not  men ,  who  thus  deal  death 

Inhumanly  to  men  and  multiply 

Ten-thousandfold  the  sin  of  him  who  slew 
.His  bruther.  For  of  whom  such  moMiacre 
'Make  they  but  of  th^  brethren,  men  of  men? ' 

Shall  wo  be  taking  undue  credit  to  ourselves  if  we  assume  that  the 
persistent  teaching  of  the  Peace  Society  for  fifty  years  has  somethinsj 
to  do  with  this  change?  It  is  remarkable  enough,  as  often  illustrated 
in  the  history  of  nations,  how  the  earnest  inculcation  of  a  great  truth, 
though  amid  a  perfect  storm  of  ridicule,  does  gradually  tell  upon  the 
spirit  of  a  community.  Some  particles  of  conviction  are  unconsciously 
absorbed  into  the  blood  even  of  the  sneerers  themselves,  while  to  a 
much  larger  extent  a  quiet  influence  penetrates  the  hearts  of  those  who 
try  to  rule  their  life  by  the  standard  of  a  purer  and  nobler  morality." 
—  Herald  of  Peace. 


fioxBAKt>HSNT —  Its  Destruction  of  Property, —  It  is  often  impossible  to  as- 
certain how  much  it  destroys.  That  of  ValparaiBo  in  1865  was  supposed 
at  the  time  to  have  sacrificed  $20,000,000,  of  which  only  1,000,000,  belong- 
ed to  the  Chilian  government,  but  $10,000,000  to  British  suhpects.  The 
amount  lost  does  not  by  any  means  measure  the  sum  total  of  mischief. 
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'     PEACE  SENTIMENTS  IN  EUROPE, 

Ths  recent  war  in  Europe,  with  its  antecedents  and  accompaniments, 
might  well  seem  to  discourage  the  friends  of  peace  respecting  the  prc^reei 
of  oar  cause  there ;  and  yet  amid  all  these  ill  omens,  we  find  unmistakable 
proofs  that  the  peace  leaven  is  quietly  working  in  the  hearts  of  the  people. 
A  few  extracts  trom  European  journals  will  show  this :  — 

Economiste  Beige, —  *'  There  are  in  Europe,"  it  said  before  the  late  w«r» 
'*  certain  gentlemen  whohaye  the  power  to  let  loose  on  the  world  the  eeourgo 
of  war,  dooming  to  death  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men,  and  deetrojinK 
property  by  millions.  In  lieu  of  war  let  us  suppose  these  gentlemen  had  at 
command  some  other  scourge,  like  cholera  or  the  plague,  it  is  clear  men  would 
sogn  search  for  some  means  to  snatch  from  their  hands  the  power  of  inflict- 
ing so  dreadful  an  evil  upon  mankind,  and  a  universal  league  would  be 
organized  against  these  piomoteA  of  cholera  or  the  plague.  Bat  war  ia  a 
aoourge  more  destructive  than  any  epidemic  disease ;  and  why  not  organise 
a  universal  league  against  war?  Wny  do  the  friends  of  Peace,  instead  of 
merely  deploring  the  malevolent  power  of  Bismarks,  not  unite  to  destroy  or 
neutralize  this  nefarious  power?  Public  opioion  throughout  all  Europe,  and 
among  ail  clafises  of  society,  energetically  wishes  for  peace  ;  wherefore  do  we 
not  avail  ourselves  of  this  salutary  disposition  of  men's  minJs  to  organize 
a  great  agitation  against  warp 

It  may  be  objects  that  societies  and  conjj^ressee  of  Peace  have  not  hitherto 
led  to  any  practical  result.  Well,  let  us  admit  that ;  but  war,  let  as  remem- 
ber, is  as  ancient  as  the  world,  and  those  who  have  in  their  hands  the  piwer« 
to  let  it  lootjc,  have  at  their  dis^iosal  a  most  formidable  organization.  Tbey 
have  armies,  fleets,  functionaries ;  chey  have  taxes  and  loans.  The  societioe 
and  congresses  of  Peace,  on  the  other  hand,  are  new  things ;  and  up  to  the 
present  time  they  have  had  for  their  promoters  and  adherents  only  a  com- 
paratively small  number  of  economists  and  friends  of  humanity.  At  the 
time,  also,  when  they  were  first  started,  the  general  interests  dia  not  plead 
so  powerfully  as  they  do  to-dav  in  favor  of  the  maintenance  of  peace ;  while 
the  warlike  passions,  violently  excited  bv  the  French  revolution,  yet  re- 
mained fresh  and  strong  in  the  hearts  of  the  masses.  They  were  regarded 
at  first,  therefore,  as  only  a  sort  of  curiosity,  and  received  only  a  limited 
recognition.  But  has  not  the  situation  changed?  Has  not  the  neceeaitj 
for  peace  grown  greatly,  both  in  extent  and  intensity?  Does  not  the  ruin 
which  the  mere  expectation  of  war  has  already  wrought  in  the  industrial  and 
commercial  world,  prove  that  the  nuisance  of  war,  instead  of  diminishing, 
is  becoming  more  aggravated  continually  ?  Have  we  not  the  right,  there- 
fore, to  count  on  the  oo-operation  of  those  interests  becoming  more  and 
more  numerous,  which  that  nuisance  injures?  Is  it  not  when  fire  actually 
breaks  oat  that  we  understand  best  the  utility  of  insuranoes?  And  what 
is  the  obiect  which  the  friends  of  Peace  nropoee  but  the  establishment  of  a 
nniversal  insurance  against  war  ?  Alreaay  the  idea  of  convoking  a  Congress 
of  Peace  is  working  in  many  minds.  ^' 

The  editor  then  refers  to  several  jonmals  in  Bdgiam  that  unite  in 
urging  a  Peace  Congress  for  the  prevention  of  war.  <*  It  is  important,'* 
says  Courier  du  Commerce,  **  that  we  should  lift  up  our  voice  and  pronounce 
witii  more  energy  than  ever  against  the  war  conspirators.  Let  meetinin  be 
organized ;  let  a  serioas  movement  be  set  on  foot  by  the  partisans  of  the 
cause  of  peace ;  in  one  word,  let  the  decision  of  public  opinu)n  be  in  suoh  % 
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manner  as  to  leave  no  doubt  as  to  its  unanimity.  War  is'  an  anacbroniem. 
So  men  think,  and  so  they  say ;  but  we  must  make  it  an  impofisibility* 
The  community  of  nations  have  only  to  will  it,  and  it  shaU  be  so.  In 
presence  of  an  interest  so  supreme,  so  universal  as  that  of  the  mainte- 
nance of  peace  in  £urope,  no  Yoice  ought  to  rest  mute.  Let  us  try  to  profit 
by  the  favorable  disposition  of  public  opinion ;  and,  while  the  armies  re- 
cruited b^Ife  oouBcription  accomplish  their  sinister  work,  let  us  occupy  our- 
eelvee  in  gathering  and  organizing  the  yoiuntary  army  of  peace." 

The  Bulletin  du  Dimanche,  referring  to  the  idea  of  a  Congress,  says, 
*'  We  are  tuUy  persuaded  that  a  new  Congress  at  Brussels  cannot  fail  to 
exercise  a  happy  influence  on  the  future  of  civilisation.  For  ourselves, 
apostles  of  universal  peace,  we  believe  that  it  is  by  persuasion  and  free  dis- 
ouBsion  that  we  can  best  triumph  over  all  despotism  and  oppositions.  Ideas 
penetrate  everywhere  far  more  efiectually  than  the  sword,  and  can  untie, 
withoat  cutting,  the  Gbrdian  knot  of  civilization.  Let  us  continue  to  wield 
these  powerful  armt: ,  being  fully  convinced  that  we  shall  end  in  routing,  or 
rather  in  drawing  to  our  side,  those  who  have  no  faith  now  except  in  the 
power  of  bayonets." 

The  Journal  d'Anvers,  another  Belgian  paper,  thus  writes  during  the  late 
war  :  '^  It  is  only  a  few  weeks  since  war  broke  out  ih  Europe ;  and  already 
what  ravages,  what  mourning !  More  than  50,000  men  have  met  their 
death  on  the  field  of  battle  !  And  God  knows  what  yet  more  terrible  disas- 
ters we  may  learn  to-morrow.  When  millions  of  men  bum  with  a  desire  to 
eat  each  other's  throats ;  when  annies,  excessively  numerous,  and  furnished 
with  instruments  of  destruction  perfected  to  the  highest  point,  meet  for 
mutual  extermination,  one  cannot* out  groan  to  think  ot  the  terrible  conse- 
'  qaences  which  must  result  from  the  sanguinary  events  of  which  Europe  is  ' 
at  preeent  the  theatre.  At  the  same  time  one  wish  occupies  all  hearts, 
all  wills  are  united  in  the  desire  that  a  speedy  end  should  be  put  to  the 
borroiB  of  the  present  situation.  To  find  the  means  of  abolishing  the  absurd 
and  monstrous  practice  called  making  war,  such  is  the  problem  which  every 
one  wishes  to  see  solved ;  such  is  the  enigma,  the  happy  solution  of  which 
would  relieve  the  world  of  one  of  the  greatest  scourges  that  can  afflict 
humanity.  Il)ere  are  earnest  men  who  make  it  their  duty  to  study  this 
question.  One  of  our  best  ^urnuls,  La  Paix,  has  not  ceased  to  enlighten 
pttblio  opinion  on  this  question  ;  and  we  see  with  pleasure  that  the  Society 
of  Econamie  Politique  proposes  to  use  its  efforts  with.fi  view  to  avert  for  the 
fiiture  warlike  enterprises  and  all  the  disasters  which  follow  in  their  train. 

*'  Whatever  method  nfay  be  taken  for  attaining  this  end,  we  cannot  but 
render  homage  to  the  generous  sentiments  which  influence  those  who  wish 
to  insure  to  humanity  the  priceless  blessings  of  peace.  We  earnestly  desire 
that  their  example  may  find  numerous  imitators,  and  that  their  efforts  may 
be  crowned  with  the  best  success.  The  question  of  peace  is  neutral  ground 
on  which  all  the  world,  withoat  distinction  of  religion  or  party,  may  assem- 
ble for  discussion.  To  discover  the  means  of  rendering  war  impossible,  is 
the  noblest  and  most  useful  conquest  that  can  excite  the  ambition  of  huiaaa. 
ity." 

The  London  Herald  of  Peace  reports  <<  some  rumors  of  an  intention  to 
bold  a  Peace  Congress  tMs  year  at  Brussels,*'  but  wisely  suggests  that  it 
woold  be  better  for  the  friends  of  peaee  at  la^  to  concentrate  their  strength 
•*  in  preparing  for  a  grand  International  Peace  Congress  next  year  in  oonneo- 
tiun  with  the  Great  Exhibition  of  Industry  and  Art  at  Paris.  Our  experi- 
ence in  matters  of  this  sort  has  been  pretty  large  ;  and  we  believe  that  we 
cannot  extemporize  a  movement  that  shall  be  really  and  widely  successful 
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There  must  be  ample  time,  careful  organization,  and  great  preparatoiy  labor. 
If  all  this  could  be  employed  in  the  interval  between  now  ana  next  Buminer, 
we  should  not  despair  of  convening  at  that  epoch  an  assembly  so  numeTOus 
and  influential  as  would  really  prepuce  some  impression  on  the  public  opin- 
ion of  Europe?'  We  trust  th'at  these  suggestions  will  prevail,  and  will  lead 
to  a  large  gathering  of  the  leaders  in  this  great  reform  next  year  at  the 
Paris  exhibition  akin  to  that  at  London  in  1851. .  • 


CoMMBNTS  ON  THIS  MovBraNT. — "  A  ncw  Icsguc,"  says  the  Boston  Journal^ 
*'  designed  to  break  down  the  system  of  standing  armies  in  Europe,  hsB  been 
formed  at  Antwerp,  and  is  holding  its  meetings  alternately  at  Antwerp  and 
Paris.  One' of  the  principal  leaders  in  the  movement  is  M.  Edmond  Potonie, 
who  has  recently  gained  some  notoriety  by  his  writings  upon  political  econ- 
omy for  the  French  journals.  Branches  of  the  league  are  to  be  formed  in  all 
the  principal  towns  in  Europe.  A  congress  of  the  members  will  be  held 
some  time  during  the  present  year  at  Brussels ;  and  the  chief  question  for 
discussion  will  be  the  formation  of  an  International  Tribunal,  consisting  of 
representatives  from  the  leading  European  States,  and  empowered  to  bring 
about  the  pacific  settlement  of  the  different  questions  that  arise  from  time 
to  time  among  them,  and  are  now  brought  to  the  arbitrament  of  arms. 

If  the  necessity  of  being  constantly  prepared  for  emergencies  that  may  caoee 
an  instant  war  could  be  removed,  it  would  unquestionably  be  a  great  puUio, 
benefit.  No  European  government  now  feels  secure  without  a  large  stand- 
ing army  ;  and  the  maintenance  of  such  an  army  withdraws  a  large  portion 
of  the  bone  and  sinew  of  the  country  from  the  active  and  productive  par- 
.suits  of  peaceful  industry,  and  makes  them  consumers,  to  be  support^  by 
taxes  upon  the  farmers,  artisans  and  merchants  of  the  country.  The  change 
of  100,000  men  from  producers  to  consumers  makes  an  immense  differenee 
in  the  yearlv  balance  sheet  of  a  nation,  and  it  would  be  a  great  achieve- 
ment if  nations  could  be  brought  to  adjust  their  differences  by  diplomacy 
instead  of  cannon.     The  advocates  of  univen^l  peace,  however,  have  the 

f precedents  of  all  the  centuries  against  them,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  be- 
ieve  that  the  world  is  yet  ready  to  give  up  the  final  arbitram^t  of  arms  for 
the  settlement  of  national  differences.  The  most  enthusiastic  peacemen  in 
our  own  country  held  their  theories  and  opinions  t n  abeyance  during  the  war 
of  the  rebellion,  and  marched  lo  the  front  to  defend  their  country^  s  flag.  Gases 
like  that,  where  fighting  is  a  sacred  and  holv  duty,  are  always  liable  to 
arise ;  and  for  such  emergencies  a  well-disciplined  army  is  better  than  all 
the  theories  of  peace  and  non-resistance.'' 

We  take  leave  to  say  that  <<  the  most  enthusiastic  peacemen  have  "  kot 
<<  held  their  theories  and  opinions  in  abeyance. ''  That  here  and  there  ooe  has 
done  so,  may  be  true ;  but  the  mass  of  peacemen,  all  the  leading  advooates 
of  peace,  have  throughout  the  late  rebellion  retained  and  publicly  ayowed 
the  very  same  principles  that  «they  held  before.  The  mistake  is  with  aodi 
men  as  the  editor  of  the  Journal  in  not  inquiring  what  peacemen  teally 
believe.  Had  they  done  so,  they  would  have  learned  that  the  friends  of 
peace  seek  to  abolish,  not  civil  government,  nor  any  of  its  legitimate  powers, 
but  only  the  custom  of  war,  or  the  pratice  of  nations  settling  their  disputes 
by  the  sword.  More  than  twenty-five  years  ago  we  stereotyped  "such  state- 
ments as  the  following  in  exposition  of  our  principles  and  policy  ;  — ^'  Oar 
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Sottety  does  not  inquire  how  marder,  or  any  offenoee  aji^inBt  society  shall 
be  punished ;  how  force  shall  be  ased  for  the  suppression  of  mobs,  and 
other  popular  outbreaks ;  by  what  speoifio  means  government  shall  enforce 
its  laws,  and  support  its  rightful  and  indispensable '  authority ;  to  what 
extent  an  individual  may  protect  himself  or  bis  family  by  violence  against 
murderous  assaults ;  bow  a  people,  deprived  of  their  rights,  shall  regain 
and  preserve  them,  or  in  what  way  any  controversy  between  a  government  and 
its  own  subjects  shall  be  adjusted.  With  such  questions,  however  important, 
the  cause  of  Peace  is  not  concerned.  It  concerns  itself  solely  with  the 
intercourse  of  nations  for  the  single  purpose  of  abolishing  their. practice  of 
War." 

Thus  we  have  from  the  first  recognized  the  existence  aud  necessity  of  civil 
government,  with  its  right  to  enact  laws,  and  its  duty  to  put  them  in  force. 
Our  rebels  violated  these  laws  by  wholesale ;  and  our  government  was 
obliged,  io  the  discharge  of  its  duties,  to  put  them  in  execution  against  the 
rebels,  or  prove  itself  recreant  to  its  high  trust,  and  cease  in  fact  to  be  a  gov- 
ernment, anything  more  than  a  mere  name,  or  delusive  bugbear.  We  said, 
as  we  bad  always  said,  that  government  has  the  right,  and  is  bound,  to  enforce 
its  own  laws  against  those  who  violate*  them,  and  this  whether  the  violators 
be  few  or  many,  one  man  or  ten  millions.  In  suppressing  the  late  rebellion 
oar  government  claimed  to  have  merely  executed  its  own  laws ;  in  principle 
a  prooeds  of  justice  like  that  which  puts  down  a  mob,  or  executes  a  gang  of 
pirates.  In  thus  supporting  government,  we  ''  hold  in' abeyance  *'  none  of 
our  principles  as  peacemen,  but  just  show  their  legitimate  application  to 
the  case  in  hand. 

But  says  the  Journal^  <*  the  experience  of  nations  is  showing  that  war  in 
these  modern  dnya  is  too  costly  an  undertaking  to  be  entered  upon  for  any 
trivial  object,  an^i  in  this  renpect  the  friends  of  peace  will  eatn  a  partial  vic- 
tory, and  W4ll  accomplish  a  part  of  their  avowed  mission.  The  next  century  ' 
will,  probably  witneM  fewer  wars  than  the  iaet  one  has ;  but  the  conflict  of 
modem  armies,  with  all  the  scientific  paraphernalia  of  warbre,  is  terrible  in 
its  expenditure  of  bluod  and  treasure.  A  humane  and  enlightened  govern- 
ment will  deliberate  long  and  thoughtfully  before  it  marshals  its  subjects  in 
battle,  but  it  will  remain  for  another  age  than  this  to  give  up  what  the 
world  has  always  held  as  prime  among  national  birthrights,  tne  right  to 
levy  war  in  delence  of  honor  and  interest.'* 

All  this  we  regard  as  saying  in  eflect  that  men  are  not  yet  sufficiently 
enlightened  to  supersede  the  blind  and  brutal  arbitram^ent  of  the  sword  by 
rational,  peaceful  expiedients  for  the  settlement  of  their  disputes,  and  the  reg^ 
nlation  of  their  intercourse.  Very  true  ;  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  the 
efforts  of  peace  reformers  are  so  urgently  needed  to  secure  and  hasten  such 

^  a  consnmmation. 


Competition  in  Military  Prepabations  Expenbiyb.  —  It  is  well 
known  that  iron-clads  have  increased  the  cost  of  war-ships  fivefold,  in 
some  cases  more  than  tenfold  ;  aud  now  the  much  vaunted  success  of 
the  Prussian  needle-gun,  with  correlate  arrangements,  is  said  to  be  lead- 
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ing  all  the  goyernments  of  Europe  to  reorganize  and  eqnip  their  t 
on  the  Prussian  model.  If  they  do  so,  how  yast  the  ezpenee ;  and 
when  done,  they  will  all  stand  relatively  just  where  they  now  are ;  not 
a  whit  hotter  oflf,  so  &r  as  mataal  defence  is  concerned,  than  they  were 
before. 


How  KULSBS  8P<HIT  WITH  THE  WxLSABM    OF   TKE   PsOPU.  —  It  is  a 

melancholy  sight  to  see  the  fate  of  a  million  and  a  half  of  fighting  men 
depend  upon  a  few  elderly  gentlemen  sitting  round  a  table  at  the  ap- 
proaching conference,  representing  a  hundr^  millions  of  the  most  en- 
lightened, best  educated  men  in  Europe,  the  subjects  of  their  respectiTe 
soYereigDs,  and  that  these  hundred  millions  of  people,  who  will  hare  to 
bear  the  brunt  of  the  war,  if  it  come,  have  no  more  voice  in  arresting 
it  than  if  they  were  natives  to  the  empire  of  China.  Against  this  we 
can  have  no  safeguard  under  either  monarchy  or  aristocracy ;  bat  wb«K 
the  people  in  nict,  if  not  in  form,  they  can,  if  they  will,  soreeii 
Uiemselves,  and  wiUf  if  duly  informed  and  drilled  on  the  subject.  The 
tendency,  in  all  civilized  ooantries,  is  now  clearly,  if  not  strongly,  to 
Buoh  a  result. 


Pagans  wiser  than  Ghbissianb.  — Lord  Brouoham,  in  one  of  the 
notes  to  his  Bisoourse  on  Natural  Theology,  says,  **  Plato  and  the  other 
theists  enumerate  three  kinds  of  blasphemy  or  sacrilege,  and  in  the  Re- 
public of  the  former  all  three  are  made  equally  punishable  with  death. 
The  first  species  is  the  denying  of  the  existence  of  a  deity  or  of  gods. 
The  second,  admitting  their  existence,  but  denying  that  they  care  for 
man.  The  third  kind  of  blasphemy  was  that  of  men  attempting  to 
propitiate  the  gods  towards  criminal  conduct,  as  slaughters  and  out- 
rages upon  justice  —  to  quote  the  very  words  of  Plato  —  •  by  prayers, 
>  thanksgivings  and  sacrifices^  thus  tmUcing  those  pure  beings  the  accant" 
plices  of  their  crimes  by  sharing  with  them  a  small  portion  of,  the 
spoil  as  the  wolves  do  with  the  dogs,^ " 

On  these  views  of  Plato,  Lord  Brougham  adds  in  a  note,  '<  Who 
can  read  these  and  such  passages  as  these,  without  wishing  that 
some  who  call « themselves  Christians,  some  Christian  principalities 
and  powers,  had  taken  a  lesson  from  the  heathen  sage,  and,  if 
their  nature  forbade  them  to  abstain  from  massacres  and  injustice,  at 
least  had  not  committed  *  the  scandalous  impiety,'  as  he  calls  it,  of 
singing  in  places  of  Christian  worship,  and  for  the  accomplishment  of 
their  enormous  crimes,  Te  Denms,  which  in  Plato's  Republic  would 
have  been  punished  as  blasphemy  ?  Who,  indeed,  can  refrain  from 
lamenting  another  pernicious  kind  of  sacrilege  (an  anthropomorphism) 
yet  more  frequent  —  that  of  making  Christian  temples  resound  writk 
prayers  for  victory  over  our  enemies,  and  thanksgiving  for  their  deFeat? 
Assuredly  such  a  ritual  as  this  is  not  taken  from  the  New  Testament.** 

YiRGiNiA  MiUTiA — A  Good  Sigh. —  Yigoroas  efforts  are  being 
made  to  reorganiie  the  Virgmia  militia,  but  the  rank  and  file  do  not 
exhibit  any  great  degree  of  alacrity  in  responding  to  such  calls.     The 
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high  priyates  allege  lihey  saw  eoovgh  of  soldiering  in  fear  years'  war, 
and  have  no  idea  of  engaging  in  holiday  parades  for  the  glorification  of 
officers  of  the  Home  Onards.  Like  indications  are  found  at  the 
North  as  well  as  the  South.  It  would  seem,  quite  contrary  to  our 
fears,  that  the  rebellion  has,  on  the  whole,  given  little,  if  any,  increasr 
cd  impulse  to  the  military  passion  in  any  part  of  the  land. 


^  SUBLIMITY  OP  WAK. 

War  is  a  very  sablime  basiness.  What  a  grand  sight  that  was  from  the 
tower  at  Ronigs^ratz  !  How  beautiful  all  thorn  fine  regiments,  checkered  on 
the  corn-fields !  How  msj^nifioent  the  roar  of  a  thousand  pieces  of  artilierr 
discharged  continuously  for  hours  !  How  mighty  the  shocic  of  half  a  roiU 
Hon  of  men !  How  spirit-stirring  the  description  by  the  best  qaill  in 
Europe,  sent  to  narrate  the  Tictoriee  of  Austria,  hut  aotqally  narrating 
their  disasters !  War  has  become  such  a  Boienti6c  afihir,  too.  Not  to  speak 
of  that  admirable  and  most  ingenious  invention,  the  needle-gun,  by  which 
jou  may  kill  two  or  three  men  a  minute  without  fail,  what  a  clever  thing  it 
was  of  General  Moltke,  sitting  in  his  bureau  at  Berlin,  to  direct  all  the 
movements  of  the  different  army  corps  through  the  defiles  of  the  Bohemian 
mountains  by  means  of  the  telegraph, —  the  commanders  of  those  same 
oorps,  by  the  same  means,  keeping  one  another  hourly  Informed  of  their 
whereabouts !  Who  can  foil  to  admire  the  perfection  of  modem  war&re, 
as  exhibited  in  the  completeness,  promptitude,  and  vigor  of  all  the  Prussian 
arrangements?  , 

Nevertheless,  there  are  a  few  particulars  in  which  war  does  not  chanm ; 
and  these  tend  somewhat  to  lessen  our  enthusiasm  for  fine  antillery  praetiee, 
the  marvellnus  execution  of  the  needle>gun,  and  the  brilliant  movements  of 
cavalry.  Dr.  Rufeell  has  graphioally  told  us  how  shot  and  shell  dropped 
amonfc  the  regiments  waiting  behind,  each  making  a  little  gap,  and  learing 
a  little  black  pile  upon  the  field  ;  bow,  too,  now  and  then,  a  black  volume, 
rising  out  of  tiie  white  fog  of  cannon-emoke,  told  of  a  village  in  flames,  <*  The 
pleasant  littlo  vilU^e,  snug  church,  hospitable  mill,  all  were  burning.  At 
lai«t  ten  villages  burning  at  once,  farm-houses  adding  their  contingents  to  the 
fire  and  smoke,  caiRsons  blowing  up,  shells  bursting,  and  the  slopes  and  hill- 
tops covered  with  gray  and  blue  specks,  each  a  man  in  agony  or  in  death. 
All  over  the  field  were  hundreds  of  wounded  limping  away,  and  piles  of 
dead  lay  in  rows  along  the  lanes  and  in  the  thick  com ;  "  and  the  last 
glance  of  the  writer  from  his  watch-tower  **  showed  a  very  hell  of  fire  — 
corn-fields,  highways,  slopes  and  dells,  and  hillsides,  covered  with  the  slain." 

The  roll  of  the  dead  and  wounded  has  not  been  made  up  vet.  It  took  a 
week  to  shovel  a  few  handfuls  of  earth  over  the  corpses  at  badowa,  and  some 
of  the  wounded  lay  out  there  in  the  fields  and  ditches  for  six  days  without 
fbod,  and,  strange  to  say,  without  dying.  **  The  troops  of  horsemen,  as  they 
pass  along  the  road,  turn  away  their  head  from  the  sight, —  nay,  the  patrols 
as  they  walk  up  and  down,  have  not  had  the  courage  to  lift  the  man  who 
lies  face  downward  in  that  ditch.  The  work  of  burial  is  left  in  the  hands 
of  the  peasantry,  who  simply  dig  a  hole  in  that  part  of  the  field  where  the 
dead  lie  thickest,  and,  stripping  them,  fitng  them  in.  All  did  not  end 
with  the  battle.  The  retreating  Austrians  got  back  across  the  Elbe  by  pon- 
toon bridges,  at  which  horse,  foot,  guns  and  trains  crowded  pell-mell 
together,  often  under  a  pitileSS  shower  of  shell  and  shrapnel,  and  even  of 
musketry.    There  are  dr^idfui  stories  coming  out  of  great  unknown  honors 
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which  took  place  that  night — how  pontoons,  laden  with  handredK,  were 
swept  down  the  river  and  overturned,  with  their  shrieking,  helpless  cargoes 
weighted  with  great-coats  and  arms  and  cartridges,  and  sinking  like  stoocB 
to  form  a  pavement  of  dead  at  the  bottom  of  the  sullen  stream  ;  bow  artillery 
and  horsemen  crashed  down  upon  and  through  the  struggling  infantry,  and 
jammed  them  in  the  narrow  roads,  and  hustled  them  over  the  bridges 
into  the  pitiless  waters  ;  how  men  fading  in.  their  U  rror,  were  suddenlj 
sucked  down  in  the  treacherous  holes  in  marshy  inundations,  or  were 
swept  away  in  vain  attempts  to  swim  across  to  safety.'' 

What  to  do  with  the  wounded  is  still  a  difficulty :  — "  The  paucity  of 
trains  has  caused  a  proportionate  overflow  of  wounded,  and  for  some  dis- 
tance from  the  railway  station  the  various  roads  are  lined  on  each'  side  by 
tiiene  mournful  rows  of  young  men,  wrapped  up  in  their  great,  torn,  mud- 
splashed  cloaks.  When  everv  inn  has  been  tamed  into  a  hospital,  and 
every  private  house  into  a  miniature  lasaret,  nothing  more  can  be  done;  and 
the  unhappy  soldiers  are  sent  northward  in  slow  wagons,  shivering  througli 
the  cold  and  wet  of  these  bitterly  cold  and  wet  days  and  nights."  Those 
who  don't  die  on  the  way  are  amputated  and  patobed  an  at  last.  Through- 
out Germany  there  will  be  a  considerable  demand  for  wooden  l^^s  and 
splints.  Further  than  this  the  reporters  cannot  inform  us  ;  and  the  in&a^ 
ination  refuses  to  coooeive  of  the  ruined  homes,  the  broken  hearts,  the  exqui- 
site  misery,  the  pitiful  orphanage.  Is  it  not  a  glorious  business?  And 
there  are  six  raillions  of  armed  men  in  Europe  at  this  moment  ready  to  cal 
and  slay,  though  n^it  one  of  them  oould  give  you  a  reason  why  he 
shooting  his  fellows  I    And  this  in  Christendom  ! !  —  London  Patriot, 


European  Preparations  for  War. —  The  following  figures  give  the  nom- 
ben  which  the  various  powers  of  Europe  would  be  ready  to  call  forth  in  a 

freat  general  war.  France,  903,617  ;  Prussia,  650,000 ;  Austria,  651,612; 
tHly,  424,1U3;  Russia,  1,200,000;  England,  465,000,  besides  volunteers, 
Oermanic  Confederation,  407,301;  Spain,  170,9(X) ;  Portugal,  64,118; 
Holland.  92.000;  Sweden  and  Norway,  139,800;  Denmark,  41,940;  Swit- 
zerland, 198,291 ;  Belgium,  80.650;  Turkey,  341,580 ;  Ej^rptian  Contingent, 
Daruhian  Principalities,  Montenegro  and  Servia,  152,000 ;  Roman  States, 
12,000;  Totel,  6,226,062.  The  above  statement,  though  the  recent  Qer- 
man  war  must  locate  the  forces  somewhat  differently, gives  a  low  estimate  of 
the  general  scale  on  which  the  nations  of  Europe  aim  to  prepare  themselves 
for  war.  Mt>re  than  six  million  fighters  in  nations  prufessing  a  oonunua 
xeligion  of  peace !  ! 

Indian  Railways. — There  are  3,832  miles,  and  more  than  5,000  miles  now 
projected  but  not  yet  finished  ;  an  increase  the  last  year  of  887  miles.  The 
system  of  railways  there  are  expected  to  ooRt«  when  completed,  more  than 
^400,000,000,  of  which  about  $300,000,000  have  already  been  expended. 
All  this  indicates  a  vast  and  sure  increase  of  financial  prosperity.  How 
Biuch  better  this  mode  of  expenditure  than  that  of  war,  which  is  alwajs 
woi«e  than  a  dead  loss.  

PoETLAND  Insurance.  —  Re-payments  to  the  Buffereis  from  the  Portland 
fire  must  be  a  very  serious  relief.  The  lueses  were  estimated  at  $10,000 ,000 ; 
and  from  insurance  oflBces  no  less  than  3,159,450  have  already  been  paid, 
more  ihan  one  third  of  the  total  losses.  New  York  City  alone  is  said  to  have 
paid  $1,355,200.  In  war  how  seldom  can  its  soiferen  expect  any  sack 
x^ief  or  even  maok  sy»Dkpi^^- 
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CHRISTIAN  MINISTERS  ON  PEACE. 

I  OBSEBYS  in  the  last  Adcocate  an  artiole  respecting  the  <<  Butj  of 
Ministers  on  Peace."  That  artiole  presses  the  subject  at  the  right 
point,  and  bj  the  right  considerations.  Would  that  it  were  made  a 
closet  companion  with  all  ministers  of  the  gospel !  The  war  senti- 
ment of  a  people  has  depended,  and  mast  ever  depend,  on  the  sup- 
posed countenance  of  their  religion ;  and  the  considerations  there  pre- 
sented leave  the  continuance  or  discontinuance  of  the  war-system  very 
much  at  the  option  of  the  clergy.  They  say,  and  say  truly,  we  do 
preach  peace,  and  make  prominent  its  virtues  of  meekness,  forgiveness,  * 
love  of  enemies,  and  the  duty  of  overcoming  evil  with  good,  as  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  gospel.  Our  sentiment  is,  convert  the  hearts  of  men 
to  God  by  means  of  the  gospel,  and  wars  will  cease  of  course. 

Now,  all  this  is  the  language  of  piety,  bat  should  never  serve  as  'an 
excuse  for  neglecting  to  expose  the  wrong  and  absurdities  of  the  war- 
system.  Preaching  peace  in  the  abstract  will  never  do  away  war. 
Long  and  loud  was  the  voice  of  the  ministry  uttered  against  drunken- 
ness during  the  first  quarter  of  this  century.  Its  shame,  its  guilt  and 
it«  fatal  consequences  were  hung  on  high  as  a  beacon  warning  to  all, 
and  the  voice  of  not  only  the  Church  but  of  the  community  at  large  con- 
demned it.  Still  the  flood  of  alcoholic  drinks  rolled  on  with  increasing 
strength,  so  long  as  the  clergy  and  the  church  themselves  indulged  in 
them  as  a  beverage.  Why?  Because  such  use  of  alcohol  was  incipi- 
ent drunkenness,  and  was  all  that  the  sot  claimed  a  right  to  do. 
The  clergy  and  the  church  in  their  individual  capacity  had  to  begin  the 
reform. 

So  it  must  be  with  war.  So  long  as  merely  Offensive  wars  are  made 
the  object  of  detestation,  with  no  attack  on  the  war-system  itself,  the 
war  on  our  side  will  be'  approved  as  defensive.  Such  has  been,  and 
will  be,  the  utterance  of  every  nation.  The  fact  is,  the  war-system 
itself  knows  no  distinction  between  offensive  and  defensive  wars, 
but  recognizes  them  both  as  lawful.  They  both  claim  and  concede 
the  right  of  appealing  to  mere  brute  force  for  the  settlement  of  their 
disputes.  It  is  only  duelling  on  a  large  scale.  War  is  a  great  public 
duel ;  and  the  terms  offensive  and  defensive  are  always  bandied 
back  and  forth  between  the  parties  very  much  alike. 

It  is  in  vain  to  say  the  evil  is  intangible.  Whatever  may  heretofore 
have  been  the  case,  this  excuse  can  no  longer  be  even  plausible.  War 
has  now  become  an  art,  a  science,  and  as  such  is  made  a  system,  with 
its  rules  and  alleged  rights.  Let  us  look  at  a  few  of  these.  Says 
Vattel,  "The  troops,  officers  and  soldiers,  indeed  all  by  whom  the 
sovereign  makes  war.  are  o?Uy  instruments  in  his  hands  ;  they  execute 
his  will,  not  their  own  ;  they  are  not  responsible,"  '*  The  arms  and 
all  the  apparatus  are  only  instruments  of  an  inferior  order."  Thus 
every  enlistment  is  a  sacrifice,  ft  suicide  of  the  man's  humanity.  Yet 
the  soldier  is  a  man,  and  must  at  length  give  account  of  himself  to  God, 
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who  has  said,  <<  though  hand  jota  in  hand,  the  wicked  shall  not  be  un- 
punished." Sajs  Vattel,  "The  cause  of  every  just  war  is  injury 
either  done  or  threatened,**  **  In  every  case  susceptible  of  doubt,  the 
arms  of  the  two  parties  are  to  be  aooounted  equally  lawful  as  to  exter- 
nal effects.  Whatever  is  permitted  to  one  by  virtue  of  a  state  of  war, 
•  is  also  permitted  to  the  other.  On  a  declaration  of  war,  a  nation  has 
a  right  of  doing  to  the  enemy  whatever  is  necessary  to  the  justifiable 
end  of  bringing  him  to  reason,  and  obtaining  juHtice.  The  lawful  end 
gives  a  right  to  the  means  which  are  necessary  for  obtaining  such  end.** 
"  When  a  nation  cannot  obtain  justice,  it  has  a  right  to  do  itself  justice. 
One  method  is  obtaining  satisfaction  by  retaliation,  according  to  whidi 
we  make  another  suffer  exactly  so  much  evil  as  he  has  done." 

Now,  is  there  nothing  to  rebuke  in  such  laws  or  rules  as  tiieset 
Nay,  does  not  the  gospel  imperatively  require  its  ministers  to  hold 
forth  a  persistent  testimony  against  all  such  laws  as  being  utterly  in- 
ooneistent  with  Christianity?  Ought  you  not  to  show  their  absurdity 
and  their  wickedness  7 

Some  may  object  that  such  a  course  would  weaken  the  hand  of  goT- 
emment.     But  this  objection  can  never  annul  the  commands  resting 
upon  you.     "  Hear  the  word  at  my  mouth,  and  warn  the  people  from 
me."     "  Teach  them  all  things  whatsoever  1  have  commanded  youJ* 
But  we  need  not  fear  weakening  4;he  hands  of  governments,  or  diverting 
them  from  their  proper  object  by  abolishing  the  war-system.     The 
true  object  of  government  is  to  protect  those  rights  with  which    our 
Creator  has  endowed  us,  such  as  life,  liberty  and  property.     Yet  haTe 
not  governments  been  by  the  war-system  made  the  great  destroyers  of 
all  these  ?     It  is  no  more  the  proper  sphere  of  national  governmentB 
than  of  heads  of  families,  to  declare  war  against  each  other  by  virtue  of 
their  authority.     If  it  be  pleaded  in  excuse  of  war,  that  there  is  no 
tribunal  to  which  nations  may  appeal,  it  is  sufficient  to  reply,  there 
ought   to  be ;  and  to  secure  a  suitable  tribunal'  for  such  purpose,  fasa 
been  a  prime  object  with  peace  societies.     If  some  apology  may   be 
found  for  the  multitudes  who  support  war  in  the  fact  that  they,  are    ig* 
norant  of  the  war-system  and  the  soldier's  liabilities,  there  can  be    Ito 
such  apology  in  this  land  of  letters. 

The  ministers  of  religion,  then,  ought,  like  Ezekiel,  to  enter  this  cham- 
ber of  imagery,  and  spread  out  its  abominations  before  the  sun,  that 
their  theory  may  be  seen  to  be  commensurate  with  their  physical  eTil& 
No  dogma  that  the  papal  see  ever  inculcated,  can  surpass  the  war- 
system  in  absurdity  ;  and  no  language  can  duly  set  forth  its  physical 
results.  *  The  burning  of  heretics  to  purify  the  Church  is  oast  in  the 
shade  by  it. 

We  say,  then,  it  is  clearly  the  duty  of  ministers  to  unite  their  efforts 
against  war,  until  it  is  banished  from  the  earth.  It  cann'ot  be  denied 
that  aspiring  young  men  would  regard  this  as  narrowing  down  the 
sphere  of  honor;  but  Christians  should  seek  that  honor  which  oonieth 
from  God  only.  To  expunge  the  provisions. for  war  found  in  the  laws 
of  nations,  would  undoubtedly  sap  many  of  the  maxims,  which  haTe 
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loDg  been  cherished  by  allied  civil  and  ecclesiastical  despotism,  such 
fts  the  divine  right  of  kings  or  governments,  and  placing  their  moralitj 
above  and  beyond  th^  sphere  of  individual  guilt  or  innocence.  They 
ought  to  be  thus  expurgated.  Even  in  our  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, the  inaugural  of  our  nationality,  though  founded  on  the  true 
scripture  principles  of  government,  we  find  the  right  asserted  to  wage 
war.  But  that  may  well  be  cast  off  now  as  among  the  swaddling  bands 
of  our  nation's  infancy,  and  inconsistent  with  the  fundiMnental  princi* 
pies  of  government.  Though  by  such  a  course  we  might  incur  the 
temporary  charge  of  cowardice,  it  would  be  an  exhibition  of  greater 
moral  courage  than  is  afforded  on  the  battle-field,  thus  to  take  the  lead 
before  the  world,  in  so  sublime  a  reform. 

Only  let  the  present  war-system  be  abolished,,  and  governments 
would  undoubtedly  soon  organize  some  police  force  in  strict  subordi- 
joation  to  the  civil  authority,  which  would  afford  it  ample  efficiency 
for  internal  purposes,  while  a  just  regard  for  national  honor  would  ^ive 
more  efficiency  to  rules  of  peaceful  intercourse  among  nations  than  it 
now  gives  to  the  laws  of  war. 

Do  not,  then,  all  motives  combine  to  prompt  ministers  to  assert  their 
distinctive  character  as  ambassadors  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  ? 

July,  1866.  S.  W.  B. 


Emigration  to  America. —  The  tide  of  emigration  to  this  country  teems 
to  be  steadily  increasing.  Frum  Europe  alone,  the  chief  hive,  there  came 
from  1847  to  1866,  May  16,  a  period  of  nearly  twenty  years,  a  gmnd  total 
of  3,459,659,  which  will  probably  reach  before  the  cluse  of  this  year, 
8,700,000.  If  we  reckon  all  our  "  inlmignints  *  from  every  quarter  during 
the  last  20  years,  they  would  doubtless  exceed  4«000,000,  thirty  or  forty 
per  cent,  more  than  our  entire  population  at  the  close  of  our  Revolutionnry 
War  in  1782.  Here  is  a  list  of  arrivals,  as  far  as  registered  from  year  to 
year: — 

1847 129.062;  1857 183,773 

1S48 189,17011858 •. 78,589 

1849 220,79111859 79,322 

1850 212,603  1 1860 195,162 

1851 ...289,601    1861 65,529 

1852 300,992 1 1862 76.306 

1863 284,945    1803   156,844 

1854 319,223    1864  225,916 

1855 136.32311865 196,347 

.1856 142,342 1 1866  to  May  16, 65,813 

\ 
These  are  nearly  all  'refugees  from  the  heavy  burdens  imposed  by  Euro- 
pean tyranny,  and  its  chief  engine,  the  war-system,  upon  the  common  people 
in  the  Old  World.  Alas !  this  system  is  now  meeting  them  here  in  its 
xnanifuld  and  ubionitoos  taxes ;  and  should  w^  idolize  it,  as  past  ages  have 
always  done,  it  will  in  time  rule  us  with  a  riKl  of  iron,  and  eithei  crush  our 
liberties,  or  render  them  of  comparatively  little  value. 
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Rbcxnt  Wars.  —  Acoordm^  to  Haussener,  a  learned  Gennan,  war 
in  50  years  from  1815  to  1864,  has  sacrificed  2,762,000  men,  an 
average  of  43,000  a  year,  not  including  deaths^  caused  by  epidemics 
and  other  incidental  diseases  resulting  from  war.  In  these  fitly  years, 
what  a  mere  fraction  of  such  numbers  have  died  in  efforts  to  spread 
the  gospel  among  the  unevangelized !  Here  are  some  of  the  items  — 
in  the  Eastern  or  Crimean  war,  508,600  fell ;  viz.,  256.000  Russians, 
98,800  Turkd,  107,000  French,  45,000  English,  and  2,600  'lulians. 
In  the  Italian  war  of  1859  there  fell  129,870.  The  total  number  of 
lives  lost  in  the  wars  of  Europe  from  1792  to  1815,  was  5,530,000, 
an  average  of  240,434  deaths  a  year  in  23  years.  From  our  long 
familiarity  with  such  statistics,  we  do  not  believe  the  above  figures 
give  one  half  the  actual  loss  of  life. 


*  LiFB  LOST  IN  OUR  RAbbllion.  -<—  We  find  it  stated,  as  the  result  of 
official  inquiry  and  computation,  *'  that  280,739  officers  and  men  lost 
their  lives  from  the  beginning  to  the  close  of  the  war."  Supposing  the 
rebels  lost  as  many  more,  —  and  they  were  much  more  reckless  in 
sacrificing  life,  —  nearly  600,000  men  have  fallen  victims  in  thfs  sui- 
cidal effort  for  the  overthrow  of  our  government.  These  figures,  how- 
ever, come  far  short,  we  fully  believe,  of  the  facts  in  the  case.  The 
sacrifice  of  life,  in  one  way  und  another,  by  our  rebellion,  could  not 
have  been  much,  if  at  all,  less  than  a  million. 


.  Tns  Ps&CB  Causc  Abvancinq.  —  Elihu  Burrit,  now  our  Consul  at 
Birmingham,  England,  said  at  the  late  anniversary  of  the  London 
Peace  Society,  *'  I  feel  an  increasing  interest  in  the  cause  of  Peace,  and 
believe  that,  notwithstanding  all  discouragements  and  pull-backs,  there 
are  many  signs  of  a  hopeful  character.  For  one,  I  might  mention  the 
idea  of  International  Congresses.  This  is  a  growing  idea  in  the  public 
mind  —  not  merely  post-bellum  Congresses  to  be  held  when  all  the 
mischief  is  done,  but  Congresses  to  prevent  war.  Some  ask  what  have 
G  >ngresses  done  already  ?  Look  at  Poland,  Italy,  etc.,  etc.  Well, 
this  was  the  work  of  Congresses  that  began  their  work  at  the  wrong 
end.  What  we  mnt  are  Congresses  to  intercept  and  pref>ent  war. 
I  believe  if  the  recent  proposition  of  Louis  Napoleon  had  been  accept- 
ed, there  would  have  been  no  Danish  war,  and  the  evil  results  arising 
from  that  war  would  also  have  been  prevented.  I  long  to  see  a  Con^ 
greas  of  the  eminent  jurists  of  Europe  called  together  to  discuss  practi- 
cal points  of  International  Law  —  some  of  those  vexed  questions,  for 
instance,  which  have  arisen  during  the  recent  American  struggle,  and 
which  are  loudly  crying  out  for  definite  arrangement  as  regards,  the 
future.  This  Congress,  moreover,  might  conooct  an  arransement  for  a 
progressive  and  simultaneous  disarmament;  a  measure  imperatively 
needed  through  the  stupendous  fanaticism  which  is  reducing  so  many 
of  the  nations  of  Europe  to  the  verge  of  bankruptcy.  Such  a  measure 
is  truly  feasible,  and  would  injure  no  one ;  for,  if  equals  be  takeu  from 
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equals,  the  remainders  are  equal/'  After  alludiug  to  the  past  Con- 
gresses of  the  Friends  of  Peace,  to  the  'preliminarj  diflficulties  in  each 
case,  and  to  the  unexpected  measure  of  success  attained,  he  strongly 
desired  that  the  Peace  Society  should  signalize  this  fiftieth  year  of  its 
existence  by  calling  a  Congress. 


GERMAN    WAR: 

SPSCniXNB  OF  80-CALLBD  CHRISTUN  WARFARE. 
BATTLE  OF    SADOWA. 

''  The  English  people  can  have  no  idea  of  the  state  of  the  country 
which  forms  the  stage  for  these  magnificent  tragedies.  You  hear  vaguely 
of  three,  four,  or  ten  thousand  thalers  being  leyied  from  this  or  that  town  ; 
and  doubtless  it  seems  hard  enough  that  the  poor  Bohemian  villages  sliould 
furnish  forth  such  amounts.  But,  comparatively  speaking,  that  is  nothing ; 
nor  is  the  more  cruel  fact  that  the  peasantry  here,  who  manage  to  exist  by 
confining  their  necessaries  of  life  to  what  they  can  grow  on  their  own  little 
bit  of  ground^  find  themselves  deprived  of  provision  for  the  coming  winter, 
without  money  to  purchase  food,  without  a  trade  to  obtain  money.  Here, 
so  long  as  a  man  lives,  and  is  in  health,  it  is  well  with  him.  The  horror  of 
the  place  consixts  in  the  fact,  that  there  are  wounded  and  dying  men  everywhere 
around,  and  the  houses  are  not  big  enough  to  hold  them,  nor  are  there  suffi- 
cient men  to  attend  to  them.  The  slaughter  of  Sadowa  took  place  on  the  Zd, 
and  yesterday  I  saw  on  the  fields  there  dead  men  lying  about,  still  unburied, 
Nai/n  two  days  ago,  125  wounded  men  were  found  in  these  fields  and  ditches, 
and  yesterday  there  were  brought  to  Horzifz  three  men,  who,  wounded  on  the 
Zd,  had  lain  in  the  cold  and  wet  without  food  for  six  days.  For  these  latter 
there  is  of  course  a  swift  and  sure  relief,  which  has  probably  by  this  time 
come  to  them ;  but  those  who  are  unfortunate  enough  not  to  die,  have  a 
sad  time  of  it.  The  villages  are  so  small  that  any  amount  of  billeting,  f^nd 
i(ny  amount  of  willingness  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants,  cannot  produce 
accommodation  that  does  not  exist.  When  every  inn  has  been  turned  into  a 
hospital,  and  every  private  house  into  a  miniature  lazaret,  nothing  more  can 
be  done;  and  the  unhappy  soldiers  are  sent  northward  in  slow  wagons, 
shivering  through  the  cold  and  wet  of  these  bitterly  cold  and  wet  days  and 
nights. 

Properly  to  reco^ize  the  present  state  of  things,  one  must  take  a  two 
or  three  days*  walk  from  Turnau  down  through  tne  country.  The  roads, 
torn  up  by  the  incessant  wheels  of  the  ambulance- wagons  and  carts,  and 
softened  by  the  rain  that  has  poured  almost  constantly  for  several  days,  are 
now  canals  of  mud,  and  the  only  mt^thod  of  getting  along  is  to  force  a  pas- 
sage through  fields  of  wet  corn.  Bat  be  the  roads  good  or  bud,  that  con- 
stant roar  of  wheels  is  heard  from  morning  till  night,  while  the  mounted 
soldiers  in  charge  of  them,  splashed  with  mud  to  the  crown  of  their  helmet, 
ride  backwards  and  forwards  at  their  wits'  end  because  the  country  people 
cannot  speak  a  word  of  German  in  reply  to  their  questions.  On  the  outside 
of  the  rude  little  inns,  where  once  was  a  hospitable  invitation  in  Bohemian, — 
there  is  now  scrawled  in  large  white  letters  "  Lazareth."  The  small  church , 
instead  of  ministering  to  wounded  spirits,  now  ministers  to  wounded  bodies  ; 
the  seats  have  been  removed,  and  there  are  rows  of  white  couches  on  which 
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lie  white-faced  men,  from  the  door  to  the  yisy  altar-«teps.  About  nine  miiet 
from  Tarnau  is  the  little  village  of  Liban,  in  the  Beifchborhood  of  which  the 
fight  that  iB  culled  the  battle  of  Gitechin  took  place.  The  Libun  peofde 
ha^e  no  wounded  from  Horzinowitz  ;  their  houses  were  already  filled  with 
their  owii  wounded.  The  good  priest  of  the  little  place  took  me  through 
these  small  but  cleanly  hospitals,  and  almost  the  sole  reply  to  his  kiMy 
«*  Wie  gehtB?"*  was  »*  Schlecht,  sehr  schlecht."t  One  after  another  of 
the  men  stretehed  out  his  lean  arm  to  take  hold  of  the  father's  hand,  and 
press  it  to  his  lips,  sinking  back  into  this  pillow  with  a  sigh.  Here,  ako, 
the  church  is  filled  with  the  wounded. 

At  Gitschin  the  stream  of  wai^ons  divides,  most  of  the  provision-^arts 
goin^  on  by  Horzits  and  Koniggratz,  while  the  pontoons  and  artillery  am- 
munition go  straight  south  towards  the  Elbe.  Towards  Gitschin,  also,  come 
the  Austrian  cannon  and  enormous  heaps  of  Austrian  rifles  captured  at  the 
great  fight  of  Horzinowitz,  which  has  made  us  here  almost  forget  the  little 
encounter  at  Libun.  Twelve  miles  from  Gitschin  is  the  town  from  whleh  1 
write ;  and  here  the  horrors  of  the  war  have  reached  their  climax.  Thers 
is  an  office  for  the  billeting  of  the  wousded;  but  what  sijcnifiee  billeting 
when  literally  every  one  ot  these  poor  dwelllniES  has  as  many  sufferers  as 
can  sleep  on  the  sacks  of  straw  it  wiU  hold  ?  Yesterday,  six  days  after ^  ^ 
slaughter,  the  wounded  men  were  still  being  brought  in.  The  previous 
evening  there  remained  in  the  chief  inn  of  the  place  the  saloon  still  unoc- 
cupied ;  and  the  doctors  and  others  here  attending  on  the  injured  had,  as  a 
great  fkvor,  prevailed  upon  the  hostess  to  let  them  sleep  on  the  cushioned 
forms.  She,  poor  women  !  was  standing  at  the  table  declaring,  with  much 
hysterical  crying,  how  she  had  been  utterly  and  irretrievably  ruined,  her 
wine  taken,  her  money  taken,  even  the  house-clock  carried  off,  when  the 
soldiery  entered  the  village.  Suddenly  there  enters  an  officer  with  the  white 
badge  round  his  arm.  '  This  room  is  required  for  the  wounded  ;  clear  it 
out.*  There  was  no  use  in  her  frantic  representation  that  the  house  was 
already  full  of  soldiers ;  the  officer  —  who  had  a  bard  duty  to  do,  and  did  it 
manfully  —  at  once  went  out  to  superintend  the  carrying  in  of  the  men. 
Wagon  after  waeon  comes  up ;  and  as  the  light  of  the  bin  tern  is  thrown 
upon  each  man's  face,  he  is  asked  where  he  is  wounded,  so  that  they  may  lift 
him  accordingly.  <  Where  are  you  wounded  7 '  they  ask  of  one  man. 
Thbre  is  no.  answer  .  <  In  the  foot  ? '  Still  no  answer.  *  In  the  breast  ?  * 
The  man  will  not  even  open  his  eyes ;  so  they  catch  him  by  the  shoulder, 
and  find  he  is  dead !  And  he  is  better  off  than  his  next  neighbor,  whose 
shouts  of  pain  as  they  lift  him  ring  along  the  little  dark  street,  and  draw  a 
erowd  of  terror-«truck  villagers  round  the  cart.  In  half  an  hour  the  largo 
room  vras  filled,  and  the  doctors  had  to  try  to  sleep  —  for  the  attempt  ap- 
peared to  be  a  miserable  failure  —  in  a  sort  of  hajploft,  on  some  loo«e 
straw,  and  with  a  cold  wind  rushing  through  the  place  during  the  whole 
night.  But,  like  many  others^  they  were  doubtless  glad  to  be  protected  bam 
the  rain. 

Other  eight  miles  of  mud  bring  you  to  the  neighborhood  in  whio^  the 
battle  took  place.  When  you  are  yet  half  a  mile  from 'the  battle-field  there 
is  no  mistaking  the  road ;  the  wind  brings  a  horrible  message  from  these 
flattened  slopes  of  corn.  Here  is  a  long  wood  of  birch  and  fir,  in  which  the  ^ 
Prussians  fi»t  took  up  their  position ;  and  in  the  adjoining  meadovre  remain 
their  hues  of  huts  formed  by  the  stems  of  .young  trees,  and  thatched  wish 
branches.  A  quarter  of  a  mile  of  trees  has  been  cut  down  to  make  theae 
temporary  dwellinn  ;  and  all  around  these  lie  pamphlets  and  letters,  and 
match-boxes,  and  glasses,  leit  by  soldiers  who  never  were  able  to  return  lor 

.♦"HowareyouT"  f  *«  Bad,  very  bad." 
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tiiem.  Id  tbe  eastern  part  of  the  wood,  ffonting  the  Austrian  loroas,  thare 
IB  aearcely  one  of  these  ma^ifioent  fin  that  has  not  had  its  trunk  cleft 
amnder  by  the  grooyed  gienades  which  the  Austriana  use  to  such  fell  pur^ 
poee.  There  are  no  small  oiroles  of  rifle-bullets —  the  infantry  were  not 
Boffioiently  near ;  but  the  lariat  of  the  trees  are  rent  asunder  as  if  by  light- 
ning, and  around  lie  thick  shreds  of  iron,  the  remains  of  the  exploded  mis* 
silea.  Issuing  from  the  wood,  j0q  come  upon  a  broai  expanse  of  undulating 
oountry,  that  seems  to  be  dothed  with  specks  of  brown  and  uprii^ht  sticks ; 
but  these  specks  turn  ouC  to  be  the  knapsacks  of  the  soldiers,  most  of  whieh 
haye  already  been  rifled  by  the  peasantrTf  and  the  sticks  are  the  legs  of  dead 
boxaes,  lying  on  their  backs  in  ditches  f  In  the  middle  of  tbe  fields,  at  the 
loot  of  trees,  by  the  roadside,  everywhere,  you  come  upon  these  carcasses ; 
and  as  200  of  the  poor  animals  still  await  their  covering  of  earth,  the  stencb 
that  prevails  over  the  country  is  horrible. 


After  Scenes  op  Battle.  —  Blood  is  everywhere.  There  is  now  quoted 
the  prophecy  of  an  old  Bohemian  soothsayer,  who  said  that  <*  When  there 
are  two  kings  in  Bohemia  the  ditches  will  run  with  blood."  The  prophecy 
has  been  literally  falfilled,  though  one  must  hope  that  these  deep,  red,  slow- 
dripping  streams  are  the  blood  of  horses  rather  than  of  men.  But  all  over 
the  wet  fields,  and  on  the  articles  you  see  lying  aboat,  are  terrible  stains, 
were  nothing  else  there  to  tell  the  story.  If  you  lift  a  helmet  or  cap,  there 
are  ten  chances  to  one  you  find  a  buIIet-bole  in  front  of  it,  a  corresponding 
eirele  behind,  while  inside  there  is  the  universal  crimson  stain.  Nay,  I  have 
a  card  —  one  of  a  pack  which  has  been  scattered  over  the  ground  where  the 
fiercest  encounter  seems  to  have  taken  place  —  wherein  is  neatly  cut  one  of 
theee  bullet-circles,  obliterating  the  shoulder  of  a  pink-faced  young  man 
who  is  courting  a  pink-faced  young  woman  under  a  yellow  tree.  Here  a 
number  of  peasants  have  drastged  forty-five  horses  into  a  great  ditch,  and 
are  beginning  to  throw  over  them  the  damp  earth.  Up  there  bv  the  huts 
of  Sndowa  are  small  parties  who  still  scour  the  mounds  and  hollows  in 
search  of  the  wounded ;  and  by  the  side  of  that  line  of  trees,  they  dig 
graves  for  the  dead. 

It  is  six  days  after  the  battle,  and  these  soldiers  still  lie  there,  and  reveal- 
ing a  sight  which  shall  have  no  description  from  me.  As  it  is,  they  have 
pe^sed  that  transUionary  stage  in  which  death  is  most  frightful;  and  one 
looking  on  these  black  faces,  can  scarcely  recognize  them  as  having  once 
been  the  faces  of  living  men.  It  is  only  when  a  stony  laugh  is  on  the  lips 
that  they  seem  horrible ;  and  even  then  they  appear  to  be  only  masks, 
especially  when  yon  see  the  black  face  streaked  with  a  light-colored  mous- 
tache and  eyebrows.  The  peasantry,  unable  to  strip  the  dead  of  the  uniform, 
tear  off  the  clothes,  and  pitch  the  body  into  the  great  earthen  pit,  there 
being  no  clergyman  present.  They  fling  about  the  dead  man  as  though  they 
bad  Deeo  trained  to  witness  horrors  from  their  youth,  and  as  though  they 
saw  in  the  corpse  a  lump  of  useless  matter  that  had  never  walked  and  spoke 
and  thought  as  one  of  themselves.  The  troop  of  horsemen,  as  they  pass 
along  the  road  to  K5niggr'atz,  turn  away  their  oead  from  the  sight ;  nay,  the 
patrols  as  they  walk  up  and  down  have  not  had  courage  to  lifl  the  man  who 
lien  face  downward  in  that  ditch.  The  work  of  burial  seems  to  have  been 
left  in  the  hands  of  the  peasantry,  who  simply  dig  a  hole  in  that  part  of  the 
field  where  the  dead  lie  thickest,  and  stripping  them,  fling  them  in.  Where 
the  soldiers  have  buried  the  dead,  there  is  generally  the  two  spars  of  wood 
erossed,  with  tbe  number  of  the  buried  marked ;  while  oooaaionaliv  one  or 
two  officers  have  thtdr  names  thereon  inseribed,  with  the  motto  **  Irue  eiren 
until  death."    And  thia  moiumful  work  goes  on  from  morning  till  night. 
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Here  are  the  poor  fellowi  who  tried  hard  to  win.  We  find  Koniginbof 
■tatioD  little  else  than  a  hoepifial.  There  are  tents  filled  with  wounded,  and 
heaps  of  straw  piled  up  against  the  station  wall,  where  wounded  men  lie 
hlinking  in  the  sunshine.  It  presently  rains,  and  they  are  soaked  as  they 
lie  on  the  straw.  No  ng^leet  of  them  or  eareleesnees  of  their  &Ce  can  ht 
charged  to  the  nurses.  But  what  is  to  be  done  7  There  are  so  many,  it  has 
been  so  great  a  mowing  down,  that  nurses  <lnd  yolnnteers  can  only  straggle 
towards  making  things  comfortable,  (n  time  they  will  have  every  otc 
under  shelter.  We  new-comers  are  drawn  into  the  work  of  nursing  by  ir- 
resistible attraction.  A  faint  cry  from  yonder  straw  heap  brings  me  to  the 
side  of  a  wretched  mangled  form,  which  thirsts,  and  begs  to  be  satisfied. 
Then,  when  once  the  water  is  seen,  there  are  a  docen  anxious  faces  tamed 
towards  it.  This  handsome  young  soldier  is  eager  to  speak.  His  breath 
oomee  Tcry  hard,  for  he  has  been  shot  through  the  breast,  and  is  injured  in 
the  lungs.  He  wishes  his  mother  to  know  that  he  is  alive  ;  she  would  miss 
him  so,  for  he  has  no  sister,  and  father  and  brother  are  dead !  From  thiv 
sad  case  I  turn  to  another,  less  able  to  find  expression,  but  equally  plain  to 
understand.  A  powerful  man,  who  wears  the  medal  for  Italy  of  lA59,  has 
been  struck  on  the  jaw,  and  is  bound  up  until  only  his  eyes  and  mouth  are 
visible.  He  craves  either  food  or  drinc,  but  is  unable  to  ask,  except  fa^ 
signs.  There  are  groups  of  mere  hoys  saying  piteously, ''  Nicht  Deotech," 
and  supposed  to  be  Hungarians.  They  lie  contentedly  on  their  damp  straw, 
which  begins  to  grow  warm  again  as  the  sun  shines  forth.  But  rain  or  ehine, 
they  are  always  thirsty.  How  rich  a  prjze  would  twenty  dozen  of  lemonade 
be  to-day  in  Koniginhof !  —  Cor.  DaUy  News, 


Sc'NES  IN  THK  Germav'  War. —  In  my  wanderings,  I  caught  eight  of  a 
small  white  bouse,  on  which  the  word  '*  scbule  '*  was  written,  and  over  which 
a  white  flag  was  hung.  A  sentry  standing  before  the  door  told  us  we  could 
not  come  in,  because  all  the  patients  there  were  men  with  bad  csisee  of  chol- 
era ;  but  on  being  assured  that  this  made  no  difference  to  us,  he  allowed  us 
to  pass  in.  The  nuuse  was  a  little  country  school,  consisting  of  four  bare 
whitewashed  rooms,  from  which  the  school  benches  had  been  removed-  A 
more  ghastly  scene  I  have  never  witnessed  than  that  which  was  shovm  me, 
as  door  after  door  was  opened.  On  the  bare  bard  floor  there  were  a  few 
trusses  of  dirty  straw  scattered  loosely,  and  (in  these,  without  mattrees  or 

Sillow,  or  covering  of  any  kind,  there  lay  some  score  of  soldiers,  half  un- 
ressed,  half  covered  with  their  stained,  tattered  uniforms,  writhing  in 
pain,  dyinjc,  so  fiir  as  I  could  judge,  in  different  stages  of  cholera.  There, 
in  their  filth,  agony  and  wretchedness,  there  Siildien  lay  dyinj;,  alone  and 
nntended  !  In  one  room  there  was  a  poor,  tottering  old  hag,  who  seenned  to 
be  doing  what  little  she  could  to  help  the  sick  ;  but  there  was  neither  doctor, 
nor  nurse,  nor  soldier  present  to  help  these  poor  wretches  in  their  last  mo- 
ments. On  going  up  the  stairs,  you  had  U*  pick  your  fcotsteps  carefully  to 
avoid  stepping  in  pools  of  foul  liquid  with  which  the  floor  was  soaked! 
Through  the  open  windows,  which  looked  upon  t^e  streets^  you  could  hear 
one  long  wailing  sound  of  pain. —  Cor,  London  TeUg, 


*  Err  or  aSobobon's  ExpntnifCK.— The  bright  July  (1866)  sun  shone  at 
Neehariti  on  a  fearful  scene  of  human  soflering.  M^ire  than  600  severely 
wounded,  of  whom  only  the  oflicenr  had  beds,  were  waiting  for  us.  There 
were  only  three  doctors  to  take  charge  of  them  all.    Nechariu,  moet  of  whose 
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inbftbitasts  had  fled,  is  a  little  town  of  200  houses,  with  only  one  story,  and 
.  little  low  rooms.  In  about  36  of  these  houses,  and  in  the  ohurch,  lay  the 
wounded  on  scanty  straw  and  hay,  with  only  such  food  as  the  cleri;yinan 
and  mayor,  who  bad  remained  behind,  could  with  difficulty  obtain.  Prussians, 
Saxons,  and,  most  of  all,  Austrians  lay  together,  a  gbastly  crowd  !  We  dis- 
mounted and  after  a  slight  meal  began  our  work.  All  fatigue  we  felt  soon 
disappeared  before  so  much  Buffering,  and  we  did  not  leaye  off  before  eigbt 
o*clocK  in  the  evening,  when  we  found  ourseWes  extremely  tired,  but  had  the 
pleasant  consciousness  of  haying  spent  the  day  in  efforts  to  relieye  the  suf* 
fering  around  us.  .  .  Of  the  battle  which  began  at  Necbaritz  and  ended  only 
at  Kbuiggratz  ten  miles  distant,  the  accounts  we  receive  of  our  troops  tell 
us  of  their  perpetual  triumph  ;  but,  alas !  we  cannot  here  share  the  juy  of 
yietory,  for  the  suffering  we  see  around  us  effectually  neutralises  all  pleas- 
ure. Many  have  already  died,  many  others  doubtless  will ;  and  mnny  a 
father,  many  a  wife  will  come  in  searoh  of  those  who  are  already  covered  by 
a  few  feet  of  Bohemian  earth. 


Prussia'  aftbb  her  Triumph.  — Her  war-system  is  likely  to  be  more 
expeosiye  and  burdensome  than  eyer ;  a  yery  natural,  if  not  ineyitable 
result.  A  writer  at  Berlin  estimates  at  1,115,000  the  force  that  can  be 
raised  by  the  new  German  Confederation,  at  the  head  of  which  Prussia 
now  stands.'*  Of  these  forces,  650,000  belong  to  the  regular  army,  and 
the  remainder  to  what  is  called  the  tand-toehr^  a  force  somewhat  inter* 
mediate  between  .our  militia  and  our  regular  troops  in  actual  seryice. 
What  a  multitude  of  moths  and  yampyres  preying  continually  on 
twenty  or  thirty  millions  of  people!  Is  there  in  Christendom  or  eyen 
in  Pagandom  any  other  form  of  oppression  to  excede  or  match  this 
ubiquitous,  ceaseless  incubus?  And  yet  the  present  ciyilization  of 
Christendom  would  seem  to  continue  and  perpetuate  this  mammoth 
incubus. 


HENRY  W.  BEEOHER  ON  PEACE. 

From  a  sermon  lately  preached  by  Mr.  B.  to  his  own  people  from  the 
text,  Ooerc'jme  evU  with  good,  we  cull  some  extracts  breathing  in  part  the 
true  spirit  of  peace,  and  justifying  the  hope  we  have  long  indulged,  that  his 
fine  powers,  and  his  genial  and  generous  susceptibilities,  shown  in  his  advocacy 
of  other  Christian  reforms,  would  yet  be  exhibited  effectively  in  the  cause  of 
Peace. 

«'  The  apostle  understood  human  nature,  and  knew  when  he  made  the 
exhortation  that  men  are  not  to  avenge  themselves,  they  would  cry  out, 
*it  is  not  in  human  nature  not  to  do  it;  it  is  not  possible  for  a  man' to 
*  leoeive  wrongs,  bitter  wrongs,  and  not  avenge  himself.'  Then  the  apostle 
says,  ^  do  it  as  a  Christian  ;  and  that  js  not  to  strike  back,  but  to  pay 
back  by  kindness.  If  you  say  human  nature  demands  that*you  should 
give  a  man  as  good  as  he  sends,  do  it ;  but  take  care  that  you  give  the 
Ttgkt  thing.  It  must  be  love,  and  kindness,  and  forbearance,  and  patience, 
and  forgiveness.  That  is  the  only  revenge  that  you*  are  permitted  to  seek ; 
and,  if  you  wish  to  heap  ooals  of  fire  on  a  man's  bead,  do  it  in  that  way,  by 
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doing  him  good.'  And  then,  to  make  the  whole  matter  sore,  he  oondepna  it 
into  the  form  of  a  principle,  **  Be  not  overcome  of  evil,  but  overcome  evil 
with  good."  That  id  the  only  instrument  a  Christian  has  a  right  to 
employ.  He  is  obliged  to  fight  evil  all  hit)  life  lung ;  bat  never  may  be 
fight  fire  with  fire.    Always  must  be  fight  evil  with  good. 

No  more  important  principle  could  be  deduced  or  expounded  than  this, 
as  applied  to  the  conduct  of  life ;  and  its  applitetion  has  a  range  far  wider 
than  we  are  accustomed  to  think.  It  is  not  one  of  those  maxims  whiek 
touch  a  single  point  of  human  procedure,  but  one  of  those  universal  principka 
which  touch  human  life  on  every  side,  and  the  individual  in  every  single  I9> 
lation. 

The  almost  universal  tendency  of  men  is  to  repay  evil  with  evil.  We  at- 
tempt to  repay  words  with  more  bitter  words ;  anger  with  anger  that  is  yet 
more  intense ;  violence  with  more  despotic  violence.  The  attempt  to  put  dowa 
by  the  hand  of  superior  strength  those  that  are  doing  wrong  or  offend ing  aa, 
is  universal ;  and  long  after  we  know  better,  the  impulse  remains.  The  old 
nature  is  mightier  than  the  neV  nature.  That  tenoency  which  we  have  as . 
a  part  of  the  animal  kingdom  in  us,  we  do  not  easily  get  rid  of;  and  we 
attempt  with  bone  and  mnsde  to  subdue  bone  and  muscle.  The  first  im- 
pulse of  men  everywhere,  even  after  their  higher  nature  is  developed,  ia  ta 
meet  and  punish  evil  with  evil ;  whereas  the  divine  wisdom  never  was  any- 
where more  beautifully  or  more  signally  illustrated  than  in  the  suooeas  of 
the  other  and  higher,  though  more  difficult,  method  of  overcoming  evil  with 
good. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  case  of  those  who  sin  against  us  —  our  eneniea. 
I  The  law  of  nature  is,  Render  evil  for  evil  If  a  man  kates  you^  hate  htm. 
If  he  plots  against  you,  counterplot  against  him.  If  he  does  you  injustice^ 
await  your  opportunity^  and  get  it  all  back ,  with  interest;  and  let  it  be  com" 
pound  interest.  But  the  law  of  Christ  is  this  :  If  a  man  hates  you^  or  eml 
entreats  you^  or  despitefuUy  uses  you,  and  persecutes  you,  love  him;  pray  for 
him ;  watch  for  his  good. 

I  know  men  say  ibrgivenets  ought  to  be  conditioned  on  repentance.  Pleaae 
tell  me  where  yoQ  find  that  doctrine.  Shall  I  find  it  where  it  says,  ^*  If  thy 
brother  trespass  against  .thee  seven  times  in  a  day.  and  seven  times  in  a  day 
turn  again  to  thee,  saying,  I  repent ;  thou  shalt  forgive  him  "?  But  that 
does  not  say  you  shall  not  forgive  him  if  he  does  net  repent.  I  ask  thoae 
who  attempt  to  justify  their  unforgiveness  to  listen.  *•  It  thine  enemy  hun- 
ger, feed  hun.*'  It  does  not  say  that  when  your  enemy  is  reconciled  to  yon, 
when  he  has  come  to  you  and  repented,  then  you  are  to  feed  him ;  it  eaya 
that  while  he  is  yet  your  enemy,  you  are  to  feed  him.  **  If  he  thirat,  icive 
htm  drink  ;*for  in  so  doing  thou  shalt  heap  eoals  of  fire  on  his  head.'*  This 
kind  of  conduct  will  strike  him  with  a  remorse* so  pungent  that  it  shall  buim 
out  the  dross,  and  leave  only  the  pure  gold  of  a  better  life. 

But  let  us  go  back  to  the  teaching  ot  our  Saviour.  '*  Ye  have  heard  that 
it  hath  been  said,  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor,  and  hate  thy  enemy  ;  bat 
I  say  unto  you.  Love  your  enemies."  Take  that  word  in  the  large  sense  of 
benevolent  love.  Interpret  the  command  as  enjoining  the  duty  of  exereising 
benevolent  dispositions,  kindly,  well-wishing,  genial  thoughts  and  feelings 
toward  your  enemies^  *<  Bless  them  that  curse  you.'*  Men  say,* '  that  man 
is  a  wicked  man,  and  has  behaved  hatefully  to  me,  and  still  l>^aves  bats- 
fullv  to  me<^  and  I  cannot  forgive' him,  I  am  not  called  to.  If  be  will  lay 
aside  bis  wickedness,  I  wiU  forgive  him.  I  do  not  wish  him  any  barm  :  hot 
I  cannot  forgive  him  so  long  as  he  peraiets  in  his  present  course '  Now, 
Christ  says,  *  love  that  man,  bless  him,  pray  for  him,  though  he  has  despite- 
fuUy used  youj  and  )m  actually  perseoating  you  now ;  uid  you  are  to  do  it| 
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that  yoQ  may  be  the  child  of  yonr  heavenly  Father,  and  that  yoa  may  be  in 
his  likenem.  You  are  the  agent  that  is  to  work  a  moral  change  in  the 
man ;  and  your  forgiyenefls,  your  lenity,  yoar  great^nindedneae,  your  good- 
ne8»  heaped  on  him,  are  the  instruments  which  God  has  placed  in  yoar 
hands  by  which  to  change  him.  Nothing  so  soon  dissolves  the  animosity  of' 
brother  and  etster  ae  for  one  of  them  to  forego  his  or  her  rights  for  the  sake 
of  the  other. 

If  this  doctrine  of  forgiving  your  enemies  was  preached  as  ofteo 
as  it  ought  to  be,  it  would  be  preached  much  oftener  than  it  now  is. 
It  ought  to  be  in  the  liturgy,  and  be  made  a  part  of  every  Sunday  morning's 
and  every  Sunday  evening^  service*  It  is  astonishing  how  wide  the  ntnge 
is  of  revengefalness.  I  used  to  think,  before  I  knew  much  of  life,  iudging 
from  my  impression  of  boys  and  young  men  who  had  not  much  to  do  with 
each  other,  that  vengeaiice  was  not  very  common ;  but  I  have  come  to 
ibink  differently  since  I  have  seen  the  interior  of  life,  and  seen  what  hatreds 
are  bred  out  of  friendships  ;  how  men  come  to  work  intentionally  and  unin- 
tentionally against  each  other  ;  how  they  seek  to  supplant  each  other,  and 
how  they  attempt  to  avenge  wrongs  done  to  them,  watching  and  waiting 
for  their  victim,  saying,  *  he  served  me  a  mean  trick ;  but  never  mind,  I 
shall  have  a  chance  by  and  by  ; '  and  then,  when  he  is  in  trouble,  taking 
advantage  of  his  misfortune  to  pay  him  off.  A  Christian  man  under  such 
circumstances,  would  say,  *  when  1  was  in  trouble,  he  tripped  me  ;  now  I 
am  going  right  out  to  hold  him  up,  and  show  him  the  diiference  between 
being  a, Christian,  and  not  being  a  Christian.'  But  these  men  say, '  he  trip- 
ped  me,  and  I  am  going  to  wait  till  he  gets  to  the  edge  of  the  precipice, 
and  then  I  will  trip  him  ;  and  then  scores  will  be  quit,  and  we  will  rub  out 
the  slate.'  Men  lay  up  a  wrong  done  to  them,  and  cherish  it,  and,  as  em- 
bers are  raked  up  at  night,  rake  it  up,  and  then  uncover  it  that  it  may 
bam  the  next  day,  and  rake  it  up  again,  and  uncover  it  again,  and  so 
keep  it  aliver,  and  nourish  it,  till  an  opportunfty  comes  for  taking  revenge 
ana  80  wiping  it  out.  This  is  as  common  in  business  as  anywhere  else, 
except  in  polite  life,  where  abound  little  spites,  and  cutting  remarks,  and 
inuendoee,  and  scandal-bearings,  and  all  manner  of  carrying  and  fetching. 
Life  is  full  of  these  things ;  and  how  persona  professing  to  be  Christians  can 
live  in  the  state  that  some  do  in  this  regard,  from  week  to  week  and  from 
month  to  month,  and  call  upon  the  name  of  God  in  the  household,  and  sit 
at  the  Lord's  table  in  the  sanctuary,  and  partake  of  the  body  and  blood  of 
tb^  great  Sufferer,  without'  being  rebuked  by  their  conscience,  I  cannot 
nnapne.    It  is  horrible  ! 

Christ  sought  to  reform  the  world  by  love.  Love  makes  the  best  physician . 
Hatred  is  unwise.  It  is  the  least  used  and  longest  neglected  bolt  in  the  great 
treasure-house  of  God's  wrath.  It  is  the  final  and  only  alternative  when  he 
usee  it.  But  love  is  the  great  divinely«appointed  remedy.  Love  ministers 
patience.  It  is  love  that  enables  God  to  near  with  men  through  their  long 
evolution  and  development.  Love  cures  all  the  sores  that  spring  from  the 
constitutional  depmvitiee  of  men.  Love  is  the  most  essentia  element 
which  has  been  revealed  to  the  world,  and  is  indispensable  to  the  child,  to 
man,  to  society,  and  to  ages.  Aqd  no  one  is  fit  to  call  himself  a  disciple  of 
Christ  who  does  not  know  how  to  make  love  stronger  than  any  other  feeling, 
and  bow,  out  of  it  as  out  of  the  bosom  of  a  mo£er,  to  minister  those  re- 
saperative  influences  by  which  wickedness  shall  be  changed  to  goodness.'^ 

All  this  Mr;  B.  applies  to  our  treatment  of  rebels :  **  The  North  should 
have  been  a  thousana-fold  more  eminently  Christian  than  the  South.  The 
people  here  should  have  felt  and  praved  for  the  people  there,  and  should 
ht^e  longed  for  their  well-being,  while,  though  I  know  that  hundreds  an^ 
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thousands  have  done  this,  the  apathy  of  the  community  has  been  that  of  a 
stern,  cold  judge,  and  they  haye  favored  paying  iota  for  iota,  measure  for 
measure.  This  is  my  mournin^and  regret.  I  would  have  requited  good 
for  evil  abundantly.  I  feel  that  it  was  a  mistake  that  such  a  course  was 
^  not  pursued ;  and  I  believe  that  we  shall  not  have  a  national'  life  unchecked 
*  and  harmonious  and  generous  until  we  learn  to  exercise  our  civil  functioss 
as  well  as  our  individual  functions  according  to  the  injunction,  *'  Love  your 
enemies,  do  good  to  them  which  hate  you,  bless  them  that  curse  you,  and 
pray  for  them  which  despitefuUy  use  yon.** 

<^  There  is  no  man,*'  ne  says  in  another  place,  "  so  wicked  but  that  his 
wickedness  ought  to  excite  in  you  the  intensest  sympathy  for  him ;  and  in 
proportion  as  he  is  wicked,  in  proportion  as  you  abhor  his  wickedness,  ^oa 
are  fitted  to  be  God*s  almoner  of  a  better  example  and  a  better  spirit  to  him. 
I  do  not  believe  we  are  going  to  reform  wicked  men  by  stripes,  and  chastise- 
ments,  and  restrictions  of  their  liberty ;  and  all  prisons  and  penal  systems 
which  void  kindness  and  Christianity,  are  mere  heartless  means  of  buildioc 
a  wall  between  the  good  and  the  bad,  for  the  sake  of  saving  the  good,  and 
leaving  the  bod  to  their  destruction.     "  Overcome  evil  with  good.'' 

We  suppose  Mr.  B.  would  have  his  reasoning  applied  to  our  treatment  of 
ex-rebels,  but  does  not  tell  us  precisely  how  he  would  deal  in  genera!  with 
wrong-doers,  offenders  against  society.  It  is  a  vexed  question  which  be 
seems  not  to  have  considered.  When  men  violate  law,  what  shall  we  do 
with  them  ?  Shall  we  return  only  good  for  the  evil  they  have  dope  ?  If 
they  commit  ever  so  many  and  ever  so  great  crimes,-  must  we  not  puniA 
them  according  to  law,  but  only  load  them  all  the  more  vnth  favon^ 
and  show  them  special  tokens  of  kindness,  respect  and  confidence  ?  Tbii 
principle,  pushed  to  all  its  logical  results,  would  neutralize  and  annibilato 
all  government,  human  and  divine.  It  must  punish  the  violation'  of  its  laws, 
or  it  ceases  to  be  a  government ;  and  the  vexed  question  is,  how  to  reconcile 
the  indispensable  exercise  of  its  legitimate  functions  with  the  principle  of 
overcoming  evil  onfy  with  good.  Was  this  rule  meant  for  the  guidance  of 
government  in  dealing  with  the  violators  of  its  laws  ?  Does  God  himself  so 
treat  it  ? 

Since  writing  the  extracts  above,  we  regret  to  have  found,  in  a  more  recent 
sermon  of  Mr.  Beecher's,  views  and  modes  of  reasoning  that  betray  a  stamps 
lack  of  acquaintance  with  the  general  question  of  Peace,  and  show  how  much 
he  has  yet  to  learn  on  the  subject  before  he  can  be  expected  to  inculctte 
aright  this  part  of  the  Gospel. 


Emigration  frox  Enolani).  —  It  would  seem  well-nigh  incredible  tba^ 
she  should  in  fifty  years  send  forth  from  her  little  territory  at  home,  all  pu^ 
together  not  so  large  as  a  single  one  of  our  largest  States,  nearly  6,0<)0,0U0* 
Such  is  the  statement  of  her  Emigration  Commissioners  —  5,901,5315  in  all 
from  1814  to  1865,  of  whom  3,597,780,  nearly  61  per  cent.,  have  come  to 
the  United  States,  and  in  1865  they  amounted  to  209,801.  Since  1848  they 
have  sent  back  to  friends  there  nearly  $70,000,000  ! 


AMERICAN    PEACE    SOCIETT, 

ORGANIZED,  KAT,   1828. 

Its  dbjeet,  as  «lftted  in  ito  Conetitution,  is  <<  to  illastrate  tbe  ineonsistenej 
of  war  with  Christianity,  to  show  its  baleful  influence  on  all  the  great 
interests  of  mankind,  and  devise  means  for  securing  universal  and  perma- 
nent peace."  For  this  purpose  it  seeks  to  form  a  public  opinion  in  favor  of 
superseding  war  by  peaceful  expedients' more  efiectual  than  war,  for  the  great 
ends  of  international  security  and  justice,  such  as  Occasional  Reference, 
Stipulated  Arbitration,  and  a  Congress  of  Nations.  These  expedients,  iden- 
tical in  principle  with  the  system  of  laws  and  courts  provided  by  every 
government  for  its  own  subjects,  we  would  have  extended,  with  suitable 
modificiitians,  to  the  brotherhood*  of  nations  for  the  settlement  of  their 
disputes  in  essentially  the  same  way  that  individuals  and  minor  communities 
do  theirs  The  Society  prints  and  circulates  pamphlets,  tracts  and  volumes, 
holds  public  meetings,  and  maintains  correspondence  with  the  friends  of 
peace  in  other  countries,  watches  against  the  approach  of  national  hostili- 
ties, and  strives  to  prevent  them  by  timely  remonstrance.  It  endeavors, 
alao,  to  enlist  in  this  cause  the  Christian  pulpit,  the  entire  periodical  press, 
and  all  seminaries  of  learning,  as  the  chief  engines  for  creating  or  control- 
ling public  opinion  ;  and  by  such  means  it  hopes  in  time  to  induce  govern- 
ments to  exchange  their  present  war-system  for  peaceful,  Christian  methods 
of  settling  their  difficulties.  It  invites  the  co-operation  of  all  wlio  are 
willing  to  aid  in  thus  promoting  peace  on  earth  and  good-will  among  men. 


FuKDS.  —  la  carrying  on  these  operations  as  they  should  be,  there  will 
be  needed,  at  least  for  a  time,  quite  as  large  an  amount  as  in  the  Bible 
Society.  Besides  an  office  and  a  Periodical  as  its  organ,  the  Society  ought 
to  establish  in  aU  great  centres  of  business  depositories  of  peace  publications, 
and  employ  in  every  State  one  or  more  lecturing  agents  to  keep  the  subject 
eonstantly  before  the  whole  community,  but  more  especially  to  bring  it  before 
ecclesiastical  bodies,  e^ninaries  of  learning,  and  the  State  and  national 
government 


SouKCES  OT  Ingomx. — Besldss  oollections,  donations,  legacies,  and  the 
sale  of  publicatiors,  there  are  Life-Directorships,  $50 ;  Life-Memberships, 
$20 ;  Annual  Membership,  $2 ;  to  all  which  the  society's  periodical  is  sent 
without  charge,  and  for  a  year,  also,  to  every  donor  of  $1,  or  more,  and  to 
every  pastor  who  preaehes  on  the  subject  and  takes  up  an  annual  ooUeotion 
fortfaecaoae. 


Adtogatb  or  Piaci — Devoted  to  the  Peace  Qoestion  in  its  manifold 
bearings,  and  containing  discussions  of  principles,  and  measures  connected 
with  the  peace  movement,  statistics,  anecdotes  and  illustrations  from  history, 
biographical  sketches  of  distinguished  friends,  reviews  of  books  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  general  facts  respecting  the  progress  of  the  cause  through  the 
world,  gr  Monthly,  or  a  double  number  once  in  two  months,  making  a 
volume  ic  two  years,  for  $1.00,  or  ten  cents  a  number.  To  auxiliary 
■ocieties,  or  dabs  cf  not  less  than  ten,  30  per  cent,  discount. 


GRATUrrOUS  CIRCULATION  OF  THE  ADVOCATE. 


.(. 


Funds  hare  been  raiBed  for  sending  it  gjatuitonsly  forttktime,  —  !•  To  ft 
large  number  of  oar  4,000  or  5,000  periodicals,  in  tbe  hope  that  they  will 
help  spread  the  information  it  contains; — 2.  To  a  select  number  of  oar 
40,000  preachers  of  the  gospel,  to  all,  indeed,  who  take  np  ft  collection 
for  the  Society ;  —  3.  To  prominent  laymen,  and  to  the  Library  or  Reftdhig 
Room  of  our  higher  Seminaries,  to  be  preserved  for  permanent  use. 

0*  We  presume  that  those  to  whom  it  is  sent,  will  willingly  pay  the 
postage  ;  but,  if  not,  they  can  return  it.  We  trust  that  not  a  few  will  be- 
come subscribers,  contributors,  or  co-workers  in  other  ways.  Snch  in£ir- 
nation  as  it  contains  we  would  fftin  put  in  every  family. 
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volumes : 
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Its  object,  as  stated  in  its  Constitution,  is  '*  to  illustrate  the  inoonsisteiMj 
of  war  with  Christianity,  to  show  its  baleful  influence  on  all  the  great 
interests  of  mankind,  and  devise  means  for  securing  universal  and  perma- 
Dcnt  peace.*'  For  this  purpose  it  seeks  to  form  a  public  opinion  in  favor  of 
superseding  war  bj  peaceful  expedients -more  effectual  than  war,  for  the  great 
ends  of  international  security  and  justice,  such  as  Occasional  Reference, 
Stipulated  Arbitration,  and  a  Congress  of  Nations.  These  expedients,  iden- 
tical in  principle  with  the  system  of  laws  and  courts  provided  by  every 
government  for  its  own  subjects,  we  would  have  extended,  with  suit-ilile 
niudificati  ins,  to  the  brotlierhood  of  nations  for  the  settlement  of  their 
disputes  in  essentially  the  same  way  that  individuals  and  minor  communities 
d  )  theirs  The  Society  prints  and  circulates  pamphlets,  tracts  and  volumes, 
holJs  public  meetings,  and  maintains  correspondence  with  the  friends  of 
peace  in  other  countries,  watches  against  the  approach  of  national  hoatili- 
tice,  and  strives  to  prevent  them  by  timely  remonstrance.  It  endcavon, 
also,  to  enlist  in  this  cause  the  Christian  pulpit,  the  entire  periodical  pren, 
and  all  seminaries  of  learning,  as  the  chief  engines  for  creating  or  control- 
ling  public  opinion  ;  and  by  such  means  it  hopes  in  time  to  induce  govern- 
ments to  exchange  their  present  war-system  for  peaceful.  Christian  mctbods 
of  settling  their  difficulties.  It  invites  the  co-operation  of  all  who  are 
willing  to  aid  in  thus  promoting  peace  on  earth  and  good-wdl  among  men. 


Funds.  —  In  carrying  on  these  operations  as  they  shovld  be,  there  will 
be  needed,  at  least  for  a  time,  quite  as  large  an  amount  as  in  the  Bible 
Society.  Besides  air  office  and  a  Periodical  as  its  organ,  the  Society  ought 
to  establish  in  all  great  centres  of  business  depositories  of  peace  publications, 
and  employ  in  every  State  one  or  more  lecturing  agents  to  keep  the  subject 
constantly  before  the  whole  community,  but  more  especially  to  brin;?  it  before 
ecclesiastical  bodies,  seminaries  of  learning,  and  the  State  and  national 
governments. 


Sources  of  Incovb.  —  Besides  collections,  donations,  legacies,  and  tlie 
sale  of  publicatiors,  there  are  Life- Directorships,  $50;  Life- Memberships, 
|;20 ;  Annual  Membership,  $2 ;  to  all  which  the  society's  periodical  is  sent 
without  charge,  and  for  a  year,  also,  to  every  donor  of  $1,  or  more,  and  to 
every  pastor  who  preaches  on  the  subject  and  takes  up  an  annual  collection 
for  the  cause. 


Advocate  of  Peacb  ^  Devoted  to  the  Peace  Question  in  its  manifold 
bearings,  and  containing  discussions  of  principles,  and  measures  connected 
with  the  peace  movement,  statistics,  anecdotes  and  illustrations  from  history, 
biographical  sketches  of  distinguished  friends,  reviews  of  books  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  general  facts  respecting  the  progress  of  the  cause  through  the 
world,  f^  Monthly,  or  a  double  number  once  in  two  months,  making  a 
volume  in  two  yeara,  for  $1.00,  or  ten  cents  a  number.     To  aoziliary 
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P&OORESS  OF  PEACE  VIEWS: 

THXIR  DITFUSION   OUTBIDS  07  THB  PEACE  SOCIKTT. 

The  Peace  Society  never  conceived  the  idea  of  accomplishing  by  its 
own  direct  agency  a  tithe  of  the  great  reform  it  has  undertaken.  It 
does,  indeed,  look  after  its  general  interests ;  but  its  chief  mission  is  to 
stimalate  and  guide  inquiry  and  effort  on  the  subject.  We  may  regard 
it  as  a  flag-staff  from  which  to  unfurl  the  banners  of  Christian  Peace 
before  the  world,  and  rally  the  fHends  of  Qod  and  man  for  tfce  over^ 
throw  of  that  war-system  which  has  so  fearfully  cursed  all  nations  for 
BO  many  thousand  years.  It  has  collected  and  made  available  for  use  a 
vast  amount  of  facts,  statistics  and  arguments.  It  is  thus  diffusing 
silently,  but  widely  through  civilized  nations  influencea  that  must 
sooner  or  later  recast  the  general  modes  of  thought,  feeling  and  action 
ou  the  whole  subject. 

The  seed  thus  sown  we  already  find  springing  up  in  various  quarters. 
Soon  after  the  first  Peace  Congress,  at  London,  in  1848,  ther^  appeared 
on  the  Continent,  especially  in  Belgium,  publications  on  the  subject ; 
and  the  Congress  at  Brussels,  in  1848,  and  subsequently  at  Parts  and 
at  Frankfort,  vrere  followed,  chiefly  through  the  indomitable  energy  and 
enterprise  of  Elihu  Burritt,  with  efforts  to  enlist  in  the  cause  quite  a 
number  of  the  leading  continental  journals.  Articles,  brief,  pithy  and 
striking,  were  prepared  and  published  either  gratuitously  or  as  paid 
advertisements.  Thus  the  chief  practical  bearings  of  the  Peace  question, 
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more  espeoiallj  the  means  of  aycrtiog  the  sapposed  neoesBitj  of  war* 
and  of  l^ing  goyemments  to  redaoe  their  yast  and  enormoiialj  expen- 
sive armaments,  were  brought  before  a  large  number  of  thoaghtfol,  eul- 
tivated  minds  all  oyer  the  Continent. 

To  such  infiuenoes  as  these  we  are  probably  indebted  for  Louis  Na- 
poleon's proposal,  in  1868,  of  a  general  Congress,  designed  to  settle  a 
variety  of  questions  likely  to  imperil  the  peace  of  that  Continent.  We 
know  not  precisely  how  he  came  by  the  plan ;  but  we  remember  that  not 
long  before  he  proposed  it,  oae  of  the  petty  princes  in  Germany  ^-  some 
of  them  men  of  high  intcjjlectual  culture  —  made  a  long  visit  to  tlie 
French  Emperor,  and  may  have  communicated  to  him  a  portion  of  the 
views  which  the  friends  of  peaoe  had  eo  widely  diffused  more  espeeiaUj 
in  Germany.  However  this  may  have  been,  Louis  Napoleon  adopted 
some  of  our  leading  ideas,  and  set  himself  earnestly  at  work  to  eanj 
them  into  effect  for  the  permanent  pacification  of  Europe ;  and  had  his 
proposals  been  met  by  England  as  they  were  by  all  the  other  govem- 
roents,  it  would  doubtlen  hatne  averted  both  the  Danish  and  the  Ger- 
man wars  that  have  since  oecorred. 

In  many  other  ways  is  the  peace  leaven  at  work  Ever  since  the 
first  Peace  Congress,  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  there  have  been  dis- 
cussions from  time  to  time  in  the  press,  and  in  some  of  the  legislatures 
on  the  Continent.  Some  of  the  most  eminent  writers  in  France  have 
discussed  the  subject  with  much  ability.  In  Holland  and  Belgium, 
however,  has  been  shown  the  most  interest.  In  a  late  number  we 
quoted  somewhat  largely  from  their  journals ;  and  the  last  London 
Herald  t^  Peace  says,  **Some  of  our  French  and  Belgian  fellow-labor* 
ers  are  working  with  great  assiduity  and  energy  to  promote  interna- 
tional fellowship  in  good  works.  A  Society,  under  the  name  of  the 
lAffue  UntherseUe  du  BienPiMkt  has  ()een  formed,  the  Central  Com- 
mittee of  which  is  at  Antwerp,  having  for  its  ol^t^  among  other 
things,  the  propagation  of  pacific  principles.  With  this  Central  Com- 
mittee are  associated  auxiliary  committees  at  Berne,  Geneva,  Naples, 
Madrid,  Pisa,  Alexandria,  &c.,  and  other  places.  It  is  obvious  that 
bodies  like  these,  if  well  ocganiaed  and  wisely  oouducted,  may  be  of 
very  great  use  in  diffusing  sound  opinions  and  friendly  sympathies 
among  the  different  nations  of  Europe  and  the  world*  We  hope,  in  our 
next  number,  to  furnish  our  readers  with  Ihller  information  reqpeeting 
this  movement." 

The  question  of  Peace  is,  also,  attracting  the  attention  of  multitodts 
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wko  little  8ii8pe«i  that  tlie  Pasoe  Soeietj  has  had  aoything  to  do  with 
Uieir  iotereflt  on  tha  subjeot.  Withia  a  few  yoars  havo  ariaen,  espe* 
eiaUj  in  England,  SocuU  Science  AuwAeiwne^  whose  special  aim  aeens 
to  be  the  most  effeotive  application  of  science,  art  and  general  knowledge 
to  all  the  interests  of  society.  Before  the  last  meeting  of  this  British 
Association  at  Manchester,  a  distingaished  American  lawyer^  David 
I>«dley  field,  of  New  York,  cead  a  paper  of  mnch  interest  on  the  im- 
proveoMots  needed  and  praetieable  in  Interaational  Law.  Last  year  a 
eimilar  asseaatioa  was  formed  in  this  eountry ;  and  before  such  associ- 
ations, which  seem  likely  to  bo  multiplied  through  Christendom,  the 
question  of  peace  is  sure  ere  long  to  be  largely  and  earneatly  discussed 
in  lis  various  bearings  on  the  welfare  of  society. 

Another  significant  and  auspicious  sign  is  found  in  the  willingness  of 
our  most  influential  journals  to  enter  upon  the  discussion  of  this  subject. 
We  will  now  refer  only  to  a  single  one.  During  tho  year  the  North 
American  iZeoieta,  which  has  always  stood  at  the  head  of  oar  periodic 
cal  literature,  has  published,  perhaps  through  the  influence  of  Senator 
Sumner,  a  long  and  elaborate  article  on  International  Arbitration,  em- 
bodying the  pith  of  what  we  have  been  for  many  years  diffusing  through 
our  society's  publications.  It  is  a  very  scholarly  and  statesmanlike  essay, 
and  proves  the  writor  to  be  familiar  with  the  whole  question.  We  can- 
not well  condense  it  into  anj  abstract,  but  shall  endeavor  hereafter  tp 
4opf  He  main  points. 

Of  the  many  inftuenees  at'  work  ontttde  of  the  Peace  Society  in 
favor  of  oi|r  great  object,  we  muM  not  omit  the  reoent  publication  of  a 
work  by  the  Hon.  Amasa  Walker  on  ** Political  Economy,  or  the  Science 
of  Wealth  ;  "  a  work,  for  a  subject  hitherto  deemed  so  abstract,  remark- 
ably simple,  practical  and  levid  to.the  cpmprehensioa  of  all  minds;  a 
work  embodying  a  vast  amount  of  facts,  statistics  and  arguments  on 
questions  that  come  home,  not  only  to  capitalists  and  financiers,  but  to 
the  mass  of  the  people.  '  Kr«  Walker  has  shown  a  remarkable  degree 
of  skill  and  taet  in aimplifyinghis salgecty  and  giving  it  interest  te  all 
tiioaghtfiil  minds.  Into  the  old  ikelatQn,of  Political  Economy  he  has 
so  breathed  the  breatfi  of  life  as  to  make  it  an  i^^reeable  as  well  as  use- 
ful studj. 

Omr  readers  knew  well  Mr.  Walker's  interest  in  the  cause  of  peace ; 
and  without  turning  aside  at  all  from  his  appropriate  theme,  he  haa 
f(ioattered  throughout  his  work  ineidlental  fteta  and  arguments  of  much 
value  to  our  enterprise.    Let  ns  quote  a  few  specimens :  — 
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When  illastratiDg  the  Principles  of  Trade,  he  says,  — 
**  Every  nation  is  interested  in  the  prodaction  of  every  other  nation. 
Anything  which  impedes  the  prodaotion  of  any  individual  or  oommiinity 
injures  the  trade  of  the  world.  Such  oauses,  for  example,  are  pesiUenoe, 
as  the  cholera,  yellow-fever,  and  plague ;  the  convulsions  of  nature,  as 
earthquakes  and  inundations ;  war,  as  in  the  case  of  the  late  war  in 
India,  which  sensibly  affected  the  trade  of  the  ^orld,  and,  still  more 
striking  and  recent,  in  the  case  of  the  great  Rebellion  in  the  United 
States,  which  was  felt,  it  may  almost  be  said,  by  every  human  hekng  on 
the  globe.  Not  a  consumer  of  cotton,  high  or  low,  oiviiized  or  savage, 
but  suffered  in  consequence.'* 

On  Obstructions  to  Trade, -^ 

**  Suppose  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  be  infested  with  pirates,  so 
that  the  danger  to  life  and  risk  of  property  should  doable  the 
price  of  sugar  brought  from  New  Orleans  to  New  York,  This 
increase  of  price,  caused  by  the  cost  of  insurance  against  robbery 
and  murder,  so  long  as  it  lasted,  would  be  a  protection  to  that  ex- 
tent to  the  cultivation  of  maple  sugar  in  the  North.  War,-  under  all 
circumstances,  whatever  the  occasion  or  result,  whether  between  differ- 
ent nations  or  parts  of  the  same,  always  has  the  effect  of  disturbing 
trade,  arresting  all  the  healthful  agencies  of  production,  and  disturbing 
the  harmony  of  the  economic  world." 

On  the  subject  of  ProtectioUy  ho  says, — 

**  If  it  is  alleged,  under  any  circumstances,  to  be  essential  that 
a  nation  should  possess  within  itself  the  means  of  war,  we  an- 
swer that  it  should  undertake  the  manufacture  by  a  special  gov- 
ernment agency,  not  by  dianging  th^  entire  industry  of  a  people 
to  produce  this  as  an  incidental  result.  Such  is,  in  fact,  the  pro- 
cedure of  most,  if  not  all,  civilized  nations,  and  leaves  no  force  in 
the  plea  for  national  independence.  But  the  argument  for  protection 
from  the  necessities  of  war  has  almost  disappeared  in  the  intenser  light 
of  our  growing  civilisation.  The  independence  of  each  nation  m  oom- 
merce,  existing  haimonionsly  with  its  dependence  on  commerce,  forms 
the  best  hope  of  peace  and  tranquillity  for  the  future.  It  may  be  safely 
assumed,  that  the  probabilities  of  war  betwecfi  any  two  peoples  are  in- 
versely as  their  commercial  relations.  The  great  reason  against  war, 
in  the  present  age.  is  not  the  expense  of  maintaining  armies,  nor  the 
destruction  of  life,  bbt  the  interraption  of  trade..  This  not  only  putP 
peacemakers  in  the  councils  at  home,  but  makes  all  nations  mediators 
between  the  parties  at  variance." 

Pisooursing  on  the  Importance  of  a  right  Cofuumption^  Mr.  W. 
sajs,  — 

**  Consumption  makes  uaeof  the  t  wealth  which  production  has 
brought  about  w\th  all  the  world's  .industrial  energy.  It  determines 
how  each  appreciable  atom  shall  be  applied  :  whether  to  degrade,  or  to 
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clevato ;  whether,  like  fruitful  seed,  to  reappear  in  harvest,  or,  like  a 
virulent  acid,  to  destroy  the  verj  vessel  in  which  it  is  placed ;  whether 
to  set  forth  the  humble  household  of  the  laborer,  or  to  gleam  a  moment 
in  the  halls  of  revelry ;  whether  to  feed  a  thousand  workmen  on  the 
temple  of  national  industry,  or  to  melt  out  of  sight,  like  Cleopatra's 
jeweU  ID  wanton  luxury.  All  the  moral  and  social  interest  that  be- 
longs to  wealth,  belongs  to  its  use ;  for  as  that  is  right  or  wrons, 
healthful  or  hurtful,  so  wealth  itself  is  a  blessing  or  a  curse.  So  sci- 
ence should  strivo  after  it  with  earnest  efforts,  or  guard  against  with 
the  same  wise  precaution  and  thorough  research  which  keep  out  the 
plague.  There  is  a  right  consnmptioaof  wealth  that  would  bring  com- 
fort, health,  and  education  within  the  reach  of  every  human  being  not 
born  incapable  of  receiving  them ;  that  would  make  poverty  impossible 
on  the  earth ;  that  would  dispense  with  half  the  induciements  to  crime ; 
that  would  beautify  every  home,  and  lighten  every  work.  It  may  not 
be  wise  to  expect  the  quick  attainment  of  such  a  result,  or  worth  while 
to  prepare  our  robes  for  such  an  ascension  of  humanity ;  but  just  as  far 
as  the  consumption  of  wealth  can  be  affected  by  human  law3,  or  customs 
and  agreements,  in  so  far  may  this  end  be  approached  in  every  day  of 
time.  It  is  only  one  part  of  this  possibility  at  4rhich  the«poet  looked 
when  he  said :  — 

"  •  Were  half  the  power  that  fills  the  world  with  terror. 
Were  half  the  wealth  bestowed  on  eamps  aad  ooorts, 
GivcD  to  redeem  the  human  mind  from  error, 
There  were  no  need  of  arnsenals  and  forts.* 

"  The  mind  can  hardly  lift  itself  to  see  —  *  What  might  be  done,  if 
men  were  wise.'  Yet  political  economy  is  a  *  dismal  science,'  indeed, 
if  we  cannot  look  forward  to  the  gradual  amelioration  of  our  human 
condition,  not  by  miracle  from  the  earth  or  air,  but  by  a  wiser  use  of 
wealth,  for  kind  purposes  created  and  bestowed,  — 

**  •  All  slavery,  warfiire,  lies  and  wrongs. 
All  vice  and  crime  might  die  together; 
And  wine  and  com. 
To  each  snan  born. 
Be  free  as  warmth  in  sommer  weather.*  '* 


WHAT  NBED  09  THB  PXACB  800ISTT. 

There  are  ho  many  things  at  work  outside  of  the  Peace  Society  in 
favor  of  its  object,  that  we  are  sometimes  asked,  What  occasion  is  there 
for  such  a  society  ?  Why  not  rely  solely  on  these  outside  agencies  and 
influences  to  secure  in  time  all  the  ends  sought  by  the  friends  of  peace? 

No  man,  familiar  with  modern  progress,  or  imbued  with  its  spirit, 
would  ever  put  such  questions  as  these.  These  outside,  incidental  in- 
fluences have  themselves  come  almost  entirely  from  the  great  associated 
enterprises  of  benevolence  and  reform  that  so  honorably  distinguish  the 
last  half-century.     Suppose  the  friends  of  humanity  had  relied,  from 
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the  start,  upon  snob  inflaeooes  alone,  in  what  year  of  oar  Lord  would 
thej  have  attempted  the  abolition  of  tlarerj  or  the  Blare-trade  7  When 
would  they  have  Bapprcwed  duelling,  priyateering,  or  intemperance,  or 
started  Tract  or  Bible  Societies,  Home  or  Foreign  MiaaionB?  Preach 
this  doctrine  of  reliance  ex^lnaivelj  or  chiefly  on  the  good,  incideBtal 
influences  of  the  age,  and  what  answer  would  yon  get  from  the  fHends 
of  these  objects  ?  Would  they  disband  at  once  all  their  organisations, 
and  blindly  rely  for  the  attainment  of  their  reqieotive  ends  solely  upon 
the  good  general  mfluenoea  of  which  you  speak  ?  Never.  They  wouMl 
just  put  the  value  of  these  influences  to  the  test  bj  pressing  them  into 
their  service.  Such  influences  are  the  common  property  of  every  good 
enterprise ;  and,  so  far  from  superseding  the  Peace  Society  any  more 
than  they  do  the  Bible,  the  Missionary  or  the  Temperance  cause,  they 
should  only  be  laid  under  the  largest  possible  contribution  for  its  sup- 
port and*  triumphant  success.  It  is  thus  everybody  reasons  about  kin- 
dred enterprises;  and. we  see  not  why  the  logic  is  not  equally  applica- 
ble to  Peace.  It  clearly  is  so ;  and  why  should  men  so  strangely  for- 
swear their  common  sense  on  this  great  Christian  reform  7 

But  trace  to  their  source  these  outside  influences.  Whence  did  they 
come  7  Chiefly  from  the  very  enterprises  which  this  logic  would  dis- 
parage, Ignore  and  supersede.  What  rallied  so  many  good  and 
powerful  influences  for  the  suppression  of  slavery  and  the  slave-trade? 
The  special  agencies  set  at  work  in  those  reforms.  Why  so  many  out- 
side influences  now  operating  so  effectively  in  favor  of  the  Temperance, 
thA  Bible  or  the  Missionary  cause  7  It  is  because  so  many  good  men 
are  associated  in  such  vigorous,  wide-spread  efforts  in  behalf  of  these 
causes.  Hence  it  is  that  the  pulpit,  and  press,  and  fireside,  and  nearly 
all  organs  of  popular  opinion  are  sb  loud,  spontaneous  and  effective  in 
the  advocacy  of  their  claims.  Put  an  end  to  special  efforts  for  such 
objects,  and  how  soon  would  nearly  all  outside  influences  in  their  be- 
half cease. 

Men  who  give  such  counsel,  we  must  regard  as  either  hostile  to  our 
cause,  ignorant  of  its  nature,  or  indifferent  to  its  claims.  No  sane  man  • 
would  ever  give  like  advice  to  any  other  cause.  It  is  the  logic  of  an 
enemy ;  and  everybody  would  deem  it  equivalent  to  an  utter  abandon- 
ment of  the  reform.  Every  true  friend  of  peace  must  despise  and  de- 
nounce it.  These  outside  influences  in  favor  of  peace  we  highly  appre- 
ciate ;  but,  so  far  from  tempting  us  to  give  up  or  relax  at  all  our 
efforts  in  its  behalf,  they  should  only  encourage  and  stimulate  us  to  a 
large  increase  of  seal. 
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iRBUsniAL  STAfxancB  ov  MiiaAOHUusni.  -*  Oliver  Warner,  Secre- 
tary of  State,  has  iaaiied  a  statemeDt  reacting  certain  branclies  of 
industry  daring  the  year  that  ended  May  1,  1865.  The  first  report, 
published  in  1888,  made  the  sum  total  at  that  time  $86,000,000  ; 
vkUe  in  1845  it  had  reached  $125,000,000,  in  1855,  $295,000,000, 
and  BOW  no  less  than  $517,000,000i  *'  over  a  million  and  a  half  dollaro 
fbr  each  working  day  in  the  year,  with  a  capital  of  $114,499,950,  and 
giving  employment  to  271)421  persons  engaged  in  manufacturing,  and 
68,686  in  agricultural  pursuits."  Surely  **Peace  hath  her  victories '' 
that  ought  to  be  '<  no  lose  renowned  than  those  of  war,"  since  they  con- 
tribute incomparably  more  to  human  improvement  and  welfare. 


INTEKNATIONAL  LAW. 

•At  the  late  annual  meeting  of  the  Social  Science  Association,  at 
Manchester,  England,  David  Dudley  Field,  Esq.,  of  New  York,  read  an 
essay,  which  seems  to  have  awakened  deep  interest,  on  the  Necessity 
of  an  International  Code.  As  the  subject  comes  directly  in  our  .prov* 
ince,  we  give  large  extracts :  — 

Neutralitt  akd  other  Questions.  —  The  vexed  questions  respecting 
the  rights  of  neutrals  to  send  goods  by  the  ships  of  a  belligerent,  or  to 
carry  the  goods  of  a  belligerent  in  their  own  neutral  ships  —  questions 
illustrated  by  the  formulas,  <*free  ships,  efree  goods,"  and  **  enemies* 
ships,  enemies'  goods  "  —  are  matters  in  which  the  trade  of  the  whole 
civilized  world  is  interested,  and  yet  how  unsettled  !*  The  obligations  of 
a  true  neutrality,  what  are  they  ?  Do  they  permit  the  supply  to  a  bel- 
ligerent of  ships  and  munitions  of  war  ?  Do  they  require  a  neutral  to 
prevent  the  fittingr  out  and  sailing  of  ships  7  Do  they  require  a  neu- 
tral to  disarm  and  arrest  bands  of  professed  travellers  or  emigrants 
who  are  seeking  to  pass  the  border,  with  the  real  intent  of  making  a* 
hostile  incursion  ?  Take  the  case  of  the  Alabama,  to  which  I  refer  for 
no  other  purpose  than  illustration.  Here  is  a  case  where  all  the  people 
of  my  country  think  that  you  are  responsible  for  all  the  damage  done 
by  that  vessel.  Your  own  people,  I  am  told,  are  of  a  contrary  opinion. 
Ought  such  a  question  as  this  to  be  in  doubt ;  or  rather  ought  there  to 
be  any  such  question  at  all  ?  The  security  of  property  ana  the  peace 
of  nations  require  that  there  should  be  no  such  question  hereafter. 

Then  there  iare  grave  questions  respecting  the  doctrines  of  expatria- 
tion and  allegiance,  which  have  given  rise  to  some  misunderstanding 
already,  and  which  may  give  rise  to  greater  misunderstanding  here- 
after. It  is  time  that  the  conflicting  claims  of  ancient  monarchies  on 
the  one  hand,  and  of  young  republics  on  the  other,  should,  if  possible, 
be  reconciled.     You  have  in  the  list  of  subjects  for  discufsion  9n  this 
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occasion  that  of  the  eztraditioa  of  criminals  as  afiected  by  the  i^ht  of 
asylum.  This  is  a  topic  which  requires  you  to  consider  and  guard  the 
right  of  society  to  protect  itself  aoainst  crime^  and  the  right  of  hu- 
manity to  an  asylum  from  oppression.  You  have  also  in  the  Hat  the 
subject  of  copyright.  This  is  a  question  properly  to  be  left  to  interna- 
tional regulation.  We  need  a  uniform  rule  binding  upon  all  Christian 
countries,  and  affecting  not  only  the  subject  of  copyright^  but  that  of 
patents  for  inventions,  money,  weights  and  measures.  I  might  continue 
this  list  to  a  much  greater  length.  There  is  the  question  of  the  right 
of  search,  which  has  already  given  rise  to  angry  disputes,  not  yet  quite 
settled ;  there  is  the  question  of  the  right  of  nations  inhabiting  the  upper 
basin  of  rivers,  or  the  shores  of  inland  seas  to  an  outlet  to  the  ocean  ^ 
both  of  them  greatly  needing  a  just  and  ready  settlement. 

Prevention  or  Mitiqatiom  of  War.  —  What  might  be  done  for  the 
prevention  or  mitigation  of  the  greatest  scourge  of  the  human  race, 
war?  First,  by  way  of  prevention.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  govern- 
ments of  Engl^and  uid  America  were  to  commission  their  wisest  men  to 
confer  together  and  discUss  a  treaty,  for  the  express  purpose  of  prevent- 
ing war  between  them.  Can  there  be  a  doubt,  that  if  their  representa- 
tives should  come  together,  animated  solely  by  a  love  of  justice  and 
peace,  they  would  agree  upon  a  series  of  mutual  stipulations,  which, 
without  compromising  the  dignity  or  independence  of  either  country, 
would  make  it  extremely  difficult  to  fall  into  open  war  without  putting 
one  party  or  the  other  so  completely  in  the  wrong  as  to  subject  it  to 
dishonor  ?  Whatever  those  stipulations  might  be,  whether  providing 
for  an  arbitration  before  an  appeal  to  arms,  or  for  some  other  means  of 
adjustment,  the  same  stipulations  which  would  be  inserted  in  a  treaty 
between  our  two  countries  could  be  inserted  also  in  treaties  between 
tliem  and  others.  Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  by  this  means  the  time 
may  come  when  it  would  be  held  impious  for  a  nation  to  rush  into  war 
without  first  resorting  to  remonstrance,  negotiation  and  offer  of  media- 
tion ? 

Supposing,  however,  war  to  have  become  inevitable,  and  two  nations 
at  last  engaging  in  actual  hostilities,  how  much  may  not  be  done  afler- 
,  wards  in  favor  of  humanity  and  civilization,  by  adding  to  the  rules 
which  the  usages  of  nations  have  established  for  mitigating  the  ferocity 
and  distress  of  war.  Could  not  private  war,  and  war  upon  private  prop- 
erty, be  forever  abolished  7  Could  not  more  be  done  in  the  same  di- 
rection as  that  taken  by  the  late  conference  at  Geneva,  which  produced 
such  beneficial  effects  during  the  last  contest  in  Germany,  in  cxemptinff 
burgeons  and  nurses  from  capture  ?  Could  riot  the  sack  of  a  captured 
city,  or  the  bombardment  of  a  defenceless  town,  be  forever  prohibited? 
Might  not  such  transactions  as  the  storming  of  Magdeburg  an^  San  Se- 
bastian, and  the  bombardment  of  Valparaiso,  be  made  violations  of  the 
laws  of  war  7  Could  there  not  be  a  great  improvement  upon  the  rules 
which  provide  for  the  proper  treatment  and  exchange  of  prisoners  ? 
AVhat,  indeed,  might  not  be  done,  if  an  earnest  effort  were  made  to 
lessen  to  the  utmost  its  evils  before  the  passions  are  aroused  by  the  ac» 
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taal  oonfliot  of  arms.  Discarding  at  ooco  the  theory  that  it  is  lawful 
to  do  anything  which  may  harass  your  enemy  with  a  view  of  making 
the  war  as  short  as  possible  —  a  theory  worthy  only  of  savages,  and, 
carried  oat  to  its  logical  conclasion,  leading  only  to  indiscriminate  .fire 
and  slaughter,  even  of  women  and  children  —  the  object  should  be, 
while  not  diminishing  the  efficienoy  of  armies  against  each  other,  to 
ward  off  their  blows  as  much  as  possible  from  all  others  than  the  actual 
combatants. 

NscESSiTT  OT  AN  Intjsbnational  Godb.  —  How  csu  these  changes, 
so  desirable  in  themselves,  be  effected  7  I  answer,  by  the  adoption  of 
an  international  codd.  £very  oonsideration  which  serves  to  show  the 
practicability  and  expediency  of  reducing  to  a  code  the  laws  of  a  single 
nalion  applies  with  equal  force  to  a  code  of  those  international  rules 
which  govern  the  intercourse  of  nations.  And  there  are  many  srave 
considerations  in  addition.  The  only  substitute  for  a  code  of  national 
law,  an  imperfect  substitute,  as  I  think  it,  is  judiciary  or  judge-made 
law.  This  is  tolerable,  as  we  know  from  having  endured  it  so  long, 
where  there  is  bol  one  body  of  magistrates  having  authority  to  make 
it.  But  when  the  judges  of  each  nation,  having  no  common  source  of 
power,  and  not  acting  in  concert,  make  the  laws,  they  will  inevitably 
fall  into  different  paths,  and  establish  different  rules ;  and  when  they  do, 
there  ia  no  common  legislature  to  reconcile  their  discrepancies  or 
amend  their  rules.  Indeed,  if  there  is  ever  to  be  a  uniform  system  of 
international  regulations  known  beforehand  for  the  guidance  of  men,  it 
must  be  by  moans  of  an  international  code. 

How  can  such  a  code  be  made  and  adopted  7  Two  methods  present 
themselves  as  possible ;  one  a  conference  of  diplomatists  to  negotiate 
and  sign  a  scries  of  treaties,  forming  the  titles  and  chapters  of  a  code  ; 
the  other  the  preparation  beforehand  by  a  committee  of  publicists  of  a 
code,  which  shall  embody  the  matured  judgment  of  the  best  thinkers 
and  most  accomplished  jurists,  and  then  procuring  the  sanction  of  the 
different  nations.  The  latter  appears  to  me  the  more  feasible.  The 
difficulties  in  the  way  will  arise  not  in  the  labor  of  preparation,  but  in 
procnring  the  assent ;  yet  great  as  are  these  difficulties,  anl  I  do  not 
underrate  them,  I  believe  wey  would  be  found  not  insurmountable,  and 
that  the  obstacles  and  delays  which  the  jealousies  of  nations  and  the 
rivalries  of  parties  would  interpose,  would  finally  give  way  before  the 
matured  judgment  of  reflecting  and  impartial  men. 

The  importance  of  the  work  is  so  great,  and  the  benefits  that  wi'l  re- 
eult  from  it  in  promoting  beneficial  intercourse,  protecting  individual 
rights,  settling  disputes  and  lessening  the  chances  of  war,  are  so  mani- 
fest, that  when  once  a  uniform  system  of  rules,  so  desirable  in  them- 
selves, is^reduced  to  form  and  spread  before  the  eye,  it  will  commend 
itself  to  favor,  and  the  governments,  which  after  all  are  but  the  agents 
of  the  public  will,  must  at  last  give  it  their  sanction. 

Let  us  suppose  this  association  to  make  the  beginning.  There  is  no 
agency  more  appropriate,  and  no  time  more  fitting.  You  might  appoint 
at  first  a  committee  of  the  association  to  prepare  the  outline  of  such  a 
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code,  to  be  sabmitted  at  the  next  aDoaal  meeting.  At  that  time  sab* 
ject  thifi  outline  to  a  careful  examination^  invite  afterwards  a  oonfereace 
of  committees  from  other  bodies ;  from  the  French  Institute,  the  pro- 
fessors of  universities,  the  most  renowned  publicists,  to  revise  and  peifeet 
that  which  had  been  thus  prepared.  The  work  would  then  be  a&  per- 
fect as  the  ablest  jurists  and  soholars.of  our  time  could  make  it^  Thus 
prepared  and  recommended,  it  Would  of  itself  oonunand  respeot,  and 
would  inevitably  win  its  way.  It  would  have  all  the  authority  which 
the  names  of  those  concerned  in  its  fornyition  could  give.  It  would 
stand  above  the  treatise  of  any  single  publicist,  nay,  above  all  the  trea- 
tises of  all  the  publicists  that  have  ever  written.  'Is  it  a  vain  thing 
to  suppose  that  such  a  work  would  finally  win  the  assent,  one  by  one, 
of  those  nations  which  now  stand  in  the  front  rank  of  the  world,  and 
which,  of  course,  more  than  others  are  under  the  influence  of  intelligent 
snd  educated  men  7 

The  times  are  favorable,  -^  more  favorable,  indeed,  than  any  which 
have  occurred  since  the  banning  of  the  Christian  era.  Interoourse 
has  increased  beyond  all  preoed'ent^  and  the  tendency^of  interooarae  is  . 
to  produce  assimilation.  When  they  who  were  separated  oome  to  see 
each  other  more  and  know  each  other  bettec,  they  oompare  ooadiuons 
and  opinions ;  each  takes  from  each,  and  differences  gradually  lessen. 
Thus  it  has  happened  in  respect  to  the  arts,  and  in  respect  to  laws, 
manners  and  language.  In  a  rude  state  of  society,  when  men  are  di- 
vided into  many  tribes,  each  tribe  has  a  language  of  its  own ;  but  as 
time  melts  them  into  one,  a  common  language  takes  the  place  of  the 
many.  Your  own  island  furnishes  a  familiar  example  of  the  influence 
of  intercourse  in  blending  together  different  elements  and  forming  a 
united  whole.  This  tendency  to  assimilation  was  never  before  so  strong 
as  it  is  now,  and  it  will  be  found  a  great  help  towards  forming  a  onifbrm 
international  code. 

The  tendency  towards  a  unity  of  races  is  another  element  of  immense 
importance.  Germany  will  hereafter  act  as  a  unit.  Italy  will  do  like- 
wise. In  America  no  man  will  hereafter  dream  of  one  public  law  for 
Northern  and  another  for  Southern  States.  Even  the  asperity  which 
always  follows  a  rupture  between  a  colony  and  the  mother  country,  will 
give  way  before  the  influence  of  race,  language  and  manners,  so  &r  as 
to  allow  a  Isrge  conformity  of  disposition  and  purpose,  though  there 
cannot  be  a  reunion  of  governments.  The  relations  between  America 
and  England  are,  or  were  till  lately,  softening  under  this  influenoe,  and 

1'f  Spam  be  ever  governed  by  wiser  counsels,  she  will  make  friends  of 
ler  ancient  coloni^,  instead  of  continuing  to  treat  them  as  enemies,  and 
will  confer  on  them  benefits,  rather  than  wage  war  against  them.  Would 
it  not  be  a  signal  glory  for  this  association,  rich  in  illustrious  names, 
and  distinguished  for  its  beneficent  acts,  to  take  the  initiative  in  so 
grand  an  undertaking  7  Wearing  the  honors  of  a  thousand  years,  and 
standing  at  the  head  of  the  civiliuition  of  Europe,  England  will  add 
still  more  to  her  renown,  and  establish  a  new  title  to  the  respect  of 
future  ages  if  she  will  begin  this  crowning  act  of  benefioenoe. 
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The  young  republic  of  the  West,  standinK  at  the  head  of  the  civiliza- 
tion  of  Amerioa,  yigorous  in  her  yoath  aad  far-reaching  in  her  desires, 
will  walk  side  by  side  with  you,  and  exert  herself  in  equal  measures  for 
BO  great  a  consummation.  She  has  been  studying  all  her  existence  how 
to  keep  great  states  at  peace,  and  make  them  work  for  a  common  ob- 
ject, while  she  leayes  to  them  all  necessary  independence  for  their  own 
peculiar  government.  She  does  this,  it  is  true,  oy  means  of  a  federa- 
tive system^  which  she  finds  best  for  herself,  and  which  she  has  cemented 
by  thousands  of  millions  in  treasure  and  hundreds  of  thousands  in  pre- 
cious lives.  How  far  this  system  may  be  carried  is  yet  unknown.  It 
may  not  be  possible  to  extend  it  to  distinct  nationalities  or  to  heteroee- 
neous  races ;  but  there  is  another  bond  oi  states  less  strict,  but  capable 
of  binding  all  nations  and  all  races.  This  is  a  uniform  system  of  rules 
&r  the  guidance  of  nations  and  their  citizens  in  their  intercourse  with 
each  other,  framed  by  the  concurring  wisdom  of  each,  and  adopted  by 
the  free  consent  of  all.  Such  an  international  code,  the  public  law  of 
Christendom,  will  prove  a  sentle  but  allrconstraining  bond  of  nations, 
self-imposed,  and  binding  them  together  to  abstain  from  war,  except  in 
the  last  extremity,  and  in  peace  to  help  each  other,  making  the  weak 
strong  and  the  strong  just,  encouraging  the  intellectual  culture,  the 
moral  growth,  and  the  industrial  pursuits  of  each,  and  promoting  in 
all  that  which  is  the  true  end  of  all  government^  the  freedom  and  hap- 
piness of  the  individual  man. 

These  views  of  Mr.  Field  are  a  marked  improvement  upon  the  ordi- 
nary mode  of  reasoning  hitherto  prevalent  on  International  Law. 
Writers  on  the  subject  speak  of  it  as  real  law ;  but  in  truth  there  is  no 
sach  law,  nor  ever  has  been.  What  papers  under  the  name,  is  not  a 
real  code  of  law,  but  only  a  compilation  of  facts  and  arguments,  opin- 
ioDS,  precedents  and  treaties.  The  compilation  is  indeed  valuable; 
but,  after  all,  it  is  not  strictly  and  properly  Law.  What  is  implied  in 
this  term?  A  law-giver,  or  a  power  to  exact  law;  next  a  judge  or t 
judiciary,  to  interpret  the  law,  and  finally  an  executive,  with  authority 
and  power  to  put  it  in  execution.  Every  tyro  in  history  knows  that  the 
Law  of  Nations,  so  called,  does  not  contain  a  single  one  of  these  elements.^ 
It  is  called  Law  only  by  courtesy ;  a  real  Law  of  Nations  is  still  a  de- 
sideratum, **  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished." 
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FOLLY  AND  WICKEDNESS  OF  GOVEENMENTS : 

ILI.U8TRATI0H8  IH  THB  LATB  OSRMAN   ^AB. 

Wb  belieye  Austria  was  the  least  criminal  of  the  three  parties. 
Whatever  may  have  been  her  past  demerits,  in  this  instance  she  was 
more  sinned  against  than  sinning.  Yet  mark  the  infataaticn  of  the 
coarse  she  has  taken.  That  the  possession  of  Venetia,  with  a  discon- 
tented popalation,  constantly  excited  by  the  example,  close  neighbor- 
hood, and  aggressive,  intentions  of  their  Italian  ooantrymen,  was  far 
more  of  a  burden  than  an  advantage  to  Austria,  nobody  ever  doubted. 
It  was  a  matter  of  all  but  absolute  certainty  that,  if  she  had  only 
consented  to  relieve  herself  of  this  charge,  which  drained  her  resources 
to  an  enormous  extent,  and  kept  her  in  a  state  of  perpetual  perturbs 
tion,  the  war  would  not  have  begun ;  for  it  is  not  at  all  likely  that 
Prussia  would  have  assailed  her  alone.  But  yet,  when  the  French  and 
English  Governments  attempted,  before  the  strife  actually  b^an,  to 
induce  the  three  Powers  to  meet  in  Congress  in  order  to  seek  some 
solution  for  the  difficulties  existing  between  them  without  having  re- 
course to  arms,  the  project  was  wrecked  by  the  obstinacy  with  which 
Austria  refused  to  allow  the  question  as  to  her  possession  of  Yenetia 
to  be  even  called  in  question  ;  and  yet,  a  fortnight  later,  after  thou- 
sands of  huoyin  lives  had  been  sacrificed,  and  untold  misery  had  been 
inflicted  upon  tens  of  thousands  of  innobent  people,  she  volantarily 
offered  to  cede  Yenetia  to  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  with  a  view  to 
its  being  tranaferred  to  Italy. 

Then  observe  how  the  Italians  acted.  The  acquisition  of  Yenetia 
was  the  object  which  they  have  been  professing  to  aim  at  for  years. 
If  they  postponed  all  internal  improvement,  if  they  crippled  their 
finances  to  the  very  ver^  of  bankruptcy  in  the  maintenance  of  enor- 
mous armaments,  this,  we  were  assured,  was  owing  to  no  love  of  war 
for  its  OTsrn  sake,  but  to\i  simple,  pure  impulse  of  patriotic  sympathy 
for  their  brethren  held  in  durance  under  the  yoke  of  Austria.  Let 
Yenetia  only  be  free,  and  Italy  would  gladly  disarm,  and  turn  her 
attention  to  the  arts  of  peace.  Well,  Yenetia  was  free  by  the  act  of 
Austria ;  for  no  man  doubted  for  a  moment  that  its  cession  to  Frsaoe 
was  only  a  preliminary  step  to  its  being  annexed  to  Italy.  But  did 
that  satisfy  the  Italians  7  Were  they  glad  to  accept  that  compromise 
as  the  means  of  saving  further  bloodshed  ?  Glad  ?  They  spurned  the 
offer  with  inexpressible  scorn.  Why?  Simply  because  Yenetia  should 
have  been  delivered  direct  to  them  instead  of  transmitted  to  them  through 
the  hands  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French.  On  this  point  of  honor,  this 
punctilious  etiquette,  they  were  prepared  and  determined  to  plunge 
headlong  into  any  nmount  of  slaughter  and  misery !  True,  their  treaty 
with  Prussia  did  present  a  real  difficulty ;  but,  apart  from  that  diffi- 
culty altosether,  the  whole  country  was  transported  with  indignation  at 
the  bare  idea  of  acquiring  what  they  had  so  long  coveted,  and  putting 
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an  end  to  the  terrible  scenes  of  blood  enacting  around  them,  at  bo 
small  a  sacrifice  of  national  pride  as  woald  be  inTolred  in  taking  Ven- 
etia  from  France  rather  than  from  Austria. 

Turn  wanow  to  Prussia.  Before  the  war  began  the  peajde  of  Prus- 
sia protested  against  it  strenuously  as  unnecessary  and  immoral.  They 
knew  perfectly  well  that  the  object  of  the  unprincipled  statesman  who 
was  hurrying  them  into  the  war,  was  **  to  turn  the  attention  of  the 
nation,  by  a  brilliant  foreign  policy,  from  internal  affairs,  in  order  to 
confuse  its  sense  of  right,  and  stifle  its  cries  for  freedom."  They  wisely 
distrusted  his  professions  of  care  for  German  unity.  But  Bismarck 
has  been  succed^ful.  The  Prusfiian  army  has  victoriously  oyerrun  Qev 
many.  The  needle-gun  has  routed  the  Anstrians,  horse  and  foot ;  and 
Prusda  bids  fair  to  be  able,  in  a  few  days,  to  dictate  her  own  terms  to 
her  prostrate  foe  from  Venetia.  And  io !  the  character  and  policy  of 
this  man,  who  had  robbed  his  country  of  her  dearest  rights,  become  the 
objects  of  rapturous  admiration  to  the  very  people  who,  a  few  days 
previously,  had  execrated  him  as  a  tyrant.  Not  only  in  Prussia,  but  in 
our  own  country,  has  a  sudden  halo  of  glory  gathered  around  the  head 
of  Bismarck.  It  seems  we  have  been  all  the  time  mistaken.  True, 
he  has  trampled  under  foot  in  the  most  insolent  spirit  all  guarantees  of 
constitutional  freedom  in  his  own  country ;  he  has  dissolved  the  Cham- 
ber, and  raised  tax^  without  its  consent;  he  has  instituted  endless 
prosecutions  of  the  press,  ^nd  declared  openly  that  "  the  great  ques- 
tions of  the  day  are  not  to  be  decided  by  speeches  and  decisions,  but 
by  iron  and  blood."  True,  ho  has  carried  out  his  foreign  policy  in 
re^rd  to  Denmark  and  the  Duchies  by  most  unscrupulous  use  of  in- 
trigue, falsehood,  and  dishonest  cunning.  But  the  answer  to  all  that  is 
he  has  been  successful,  and  therefore  we  mttst  have  been  mistaken.  The 
roan  was,  after  all,  a  sagacious  statesman,  a  far-seeing  patriot,  a  friend 
of  the  cause  of  nationality  and  freedom.  He  has  plundered  his  neigh- 
bors, deceived  and  then  bullied  his  allies,  duped  by  lying  the  collective 
statesmanship  of  Europe,  and  been  the  means  of  drenching  three  great 
countries  in  blood.  But  becauae  he  has  been  snoceesful,  all  this  must 
be  suddenly  condoned !  It  is  impossible  to  receive  a  more  astounding 
proof  of  Uie  essential  immorality  of  the  whole  war-system  than  is 
afforded  to  us  by  this  open  avowal  that  success  consecrates  crime.  If 
the  Prussians  had  been  defeated  at  Koniggratz,  the  opinions  of  our 
papers  on  the  character  and  policy  of  Bismarck  would  have  found  tri- 
umphant confirmation.  But  are  the  principles  of  morality  dependent 
upon  the  ao(»dents  of  the  battlefield  7 

Three  years  ago  *the  Emperor  of  the  French,  in  the  exercise  of  a 
thoughtful  and  sagacious  foresight,  proposed  to  the  various  European 
Qovernments  to  meet  in  Congress  witn  a  view  to  seek  a  pacific  solution 
for  those  unsolved  politieal  problems,  which  he  anticipated  were  likely 
to  lead  to  war.  What  were  the  points  which  he  suggested  shooid  be 
•  taken  m)at  this  friendly  concert  7  The  rotations  between  Denmark 
and  Germany,  the  state  of  affairs  which  prevailed  on  the  lower  Danube, 
and  the  unsatisfactory  attitude  of  Austria  and  Italy  towards  each 
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other.  Well,  all  the  dangen  ivbich  he  apprehended  from  leaving  theie 
questions  unadjusted,  and  which  he  was  anxious  to  avert  by  a  Congress, 
hare  actually  come  to  pass.  The  war  between  Denmark  and  Germany 
was  not  only  diimu^eful  and  disastrous  in  itself,  but  it  laid  the  scor^ 
nion's  egg,  out  of  which  the  present  far  bloodier  conflict  arose.  The 
Danubian  Principalities  are  in  a  sort  of  chronic  anarchy ;  while  Aus- 
tria and  Italy,  as  we  see,  have  rushed  into  fierce  collision.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  failure  of  the  Emperor's  project  was  owing  entirely  to 
the  influence  of  the  British  Government.  It  is  curious  enough  now  to 
look  back  at  the  objections  stated  by  Lord  Bussell  to  that  project. 
Insisting  most  unreasonably  upon  knowing  beforehand  how  the  diffi- 
culties proposed  to  be  dealt  with  were  to  be  solved  —  which  should 
have  been  the  work  of  the  Congress  itself-^  his  lordship  asked  M. 
Drouyn  de  THuys,  **  Is  it  intended  to  ask  Austria  to  renounce  Venice? 
Her  Majesty's  Government  have  good  grounds  to  believe  that  no  Ao^ 
trian  representative  would  attend  a  Congress  where  such  a  proposition 
was  to  ue  discussed.**  V 

After  the  experience  of  the  last  three  years,  will  any  one  say  it  wu 
not  a  grave  mistake  to  frustrate  by  our  cavils  the  Emperor *s  overture  T 
If  the  Congress  had  met,  there  was  at  least  a  posoibitity^- we  think  a 
urobability  —  of  coming  to  an  understanding  which  would  have  saved 
Europe  from  all  the  horrors  that  have  since  ensued.  But  if  it  had 
failed,  things  could  not  have  turned  out  worse  than  they  have  done, 
while  the  great  Governments  would  have  gained  the  honor  of  attempt- 
ing at  least,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Gladstone  in  reference  to  the  arbitra* 
tion  protocol  of  the  Paris  Congress  of  1856,  **  to  assert  the  supremacy 
of  reason  and  justice,  of  humanity  and  religion,"  in  internationiU 
^flairs. —  lUrald  cf  Peace. 


Effect  of  Wab  oh  Libsitt.  --*  Our  conflict  with  slave-holding  reb- 
els has  seemed  to  imperil  our  liberties  mndi  less  than  we  feared ;  but, 
liowever  fhirly  it  may  end  in  the  final  setUement,  no  reader  «f  history 
Clin  question  the  tendency  of  such  use  of  the  sword  to  weaken,  if  not  to 
Mweep  away  the  great  juifeguards  of  law  and  popular  rights.  Henry 
Laurens,  President  of  the  Gontiaental  Gongress  in  1779,  and  senl 
Minialer  to  Holland  in  1780,  was  eaptnred  on  his  way,  and  imprisoned 
in  the  Tower  of  London  fourteen  men^.  After  his  release  ob  hahemi 
carpus^  be  was  invited  to  dine  with  the  Premier,  Lord  Shelbome, 
who  said,  referring  to  the  separation  of  the  two  eonntries,  "  I  am  sorry 
for  your  people."  «« Why  so  ?  "  asked  I^aurena.  <'  They  will  lose  th» 
kakem$  earpu$"  vas  the  reply.  •'Lose  the  kt^eas  oorjmsf*'  said 
J^nrens.  **  Yes,"  said  Lord  Bkelbume.  "1Ve  purchased  it  with  oen* 
turies  of  wrangling,  many  years  of  fighting,  and  had  it  confirmed  by  at 
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laaai  flftjr  Aete  of  PftrKaiiidnt.  All  thifl  tanght  the  nation  its  ralne ; 
and  it  is  8o  ingrained  into  their  creed,  f&  the  very  fonndation  of  their 
liberty,  that  no  man  or  party  will  ever  dare  trample  on  it  Your  peo- 
ple will  pick  it  up,  and  attempt  to  «ae  it;  but|  haviog  coat  them 
nothing,  they  will  not  know  how  to  appreciate  it.  At  the  first  great 
internal  fealthat  you  hare,  the  majority  will  trample  upon  it,  and  the 
people  will  permit  it  to  be  done,  and  so  will  go  your  Liberty !  ^ 


P0WBR8  Detilofbd  IM  War.  —  Here  are  a  few  specimenB  daring 
our  late  rebellion.  The  wonderful  bridge  orer  the  Chattahoochee,  7^ 
feet  long  and  92  high,  was  built  by  G^a.  MoCallum's  coostruetion 
oorps  in  four  dsys  and  a  half.  That  over  the  Potomac  Greek  at 
Aquia,  414  feet  long  and  8i2  high,  was  built  ready  for  trains  to  pass  in 
forty  working  hours.  In  tiieir  leisure  time  this  oorps  rebuilt  the  Chat- 
tanooga roUii^  mills,  which  turned  out  in  a^  few  months  nearly  four 
thposaad  tons  of  railroad  iron  for  the  government,  and  were  sold  at  the 
end  of  the  war  for  a  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand  dollars.  With 
justifiable  pride  Gen.  MeCallum  classes  the  attempt  tb  supply  Sher- 
man'a  army  of  a  hundred  thousand  men  and  sixty  thousand  horses  and 
mules  from  a  base  three  hundred  and  sixty  miles  distant,  over  a  line  of 
a  single  track,  as  one  of  the  boldest  ideas  of  the  war.  Whole  oorps, 
and  even  armies,  were  frequently  transported  hundreds  of  miles  on  the 
mere  verbal  orders  of  their  commanders.  In  1865,  the  Fourth  Army 
ilorpe  were  transported  from  East  Tennessee  to  Nashville,  a  distance 
of  Uuree  hundred  and  sixty  miles,  without  delay  or  diffienlty,  this 
herculean  task  requiring  nearly  fifteen  hundred  cars.  Nof  w^ere  the 
.  eervicea  thus  rendered  unattended  with  danger.  OuertUas  and  raiding 
parties  dogged  the  footsteps  of  the  construction  corps  wherever  they 
went.  In  the  first  six  months  of  1865  one  wrecking  train  picked  up 
and  brought  into  Nashville  sixteen  wrecked  locomotives  and  nearly 
three  hundred  carloads  of  wheels  and  bridge  iiDu,  the  destructive  handi- 
work of  rebel  raiders. 

With  snch  vast  powers  of  accomplishment,  how  much  might  be 
gained,  if  they  were  diraeted  to  eudi  ends,  for  the  relief,  improvement 
apd  welfare  of  mankind.  Are  these  marvellous  capabilities  to  be  here- 
after put  forth  in  the  work  of  destruction,  mischief  and  misery  7  * 


Wbat  SoTiturr  Oefn.*^Ihefollowmg  irethesoawpaidby  Bogland 
to  ^M  royal  fkmtly  :^^ 

the  Queen  per  aanam $1,939,010  Prhieeei  Alice 30,000 

IhiolicsB  of  Camtiridge 30,000  Prince  of  Wates 900.000 

VMheitt  of  Mi«k)nibaff  StreUts  15^000  Prinoeai  of  Wates 50.000 

Ihike  of  Cambridge 60,000  Kinyofths  IcijIaaB Sio'eoo 


PruiMS'Miiary  «r  0— brl4te       UgOOO 

ThePriaMBsRojal 40,000]  Total  per  aaMm mfi\%J^ 

In  addilieti  Ihera  are  eeveral  liudred  Ibousand  dollars  In  pensions  to 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  Puke  of  Schomburg,  Barl  of  the  Bath,  and 
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pensions  to  the  servants  and  their  descendants  of  the  Geoi^es,  King 
William,  Queens  Annie,  Caroline  and  Charlotte,  making  the  total  an- 
nual expenditure  of  $3,000,000  to  the  royal  family. 

It  is  painfully  amusing  to  see  in  what  way  these  sums  are  spent 
Here  are  some  details  about  "  the  Chapel  Royal:  — "  There  is  the  dean 
of  the  ehapel,  a  sub-dean,  a  olerk  of  the  Queen's  eloset,  three  deputy 
clerks,  a  closet  keeper ,  eight  priests  in  ordinary,  sixteen  gentlemen  of 
the  Chapel  Hoyal,  of  whom  one  clergyman  and  eight  gentlemen  wait 
monthly ;  two  organists,  two  composers,  one  violLst,  one  yeoman  of  the 
vestry,  one  groom  of  the  vestry  and  one  master  of  the  boys,  about  forty 
chaplains  in  ordinary,  ten  honorable  ohaplains  in  ordinary;  another 
dean  for  Whitehall,  also  a  sub-dean,  three  preachers,  two  reading  ohap- 
lains, another  organist,  and  one  more  yeoman.  These  offices  are  filled 
by  bishops,  doctors  of  divinity,  right  reverends,  very  reverends  and 
reverends,  baronets,  masters  of  art  and  honorable  gentlemen." 

Here  are  the  provisions  for  siokness.  **  If  Her  Majesty  is  sick,  she 
calls  upon  the  medical  department,  composed  of  three  physicians  in  or- 
dinary, a  physician  to  the  household,  two  physician  accouchetirs,  two 
sergeant  surgeons,  a  surgeon  of  the  household,  a  surgeon  apothecary  to 
Her  Majesty,  a  surgeon  apothecary  to  the  household,  three  physicians 
extraordinary,  four  surgeons  extra,  an  oculist,  dentist,  chemist,  and  a 
dentist  to  the  household."  So  "in  the  horse  department  there  is  a 
master  of  the  horse,  a  master  of  the  buck-hounds,  a  chief  equerry,  four 
equerries  in  ordinary,  five  extra  equerries,  one  honorable  equerry,  four 
pages  of  honor,  one  crown  equerry,  a  superintendent  of  the  royal  mews, 
oeside  clerks,  storekeeper,  messenger  and  assistants. 
.  It  is  thus  about  $2,000,000,  are  spent  every  year  upon  a  sort  of 
public,  political  doll  called  the  Queen.  Pretty  dear  pay  for  the  whistle  ; 
yet  mich  is  the  costly,  imposing  farce  played  by  nine  governments  ia 
ten  the  world  over. 


RISE  OP  WAR  DEBTS. 

mSB  AND  GROWTH  OF  THE  MODERN  FINANCIAL  8T8TSM. 

-  No  large  national  debt  has  ever  been  paid,  or  in  any  war  discharged,  ex- 
cept by.repadintion.  The  debt  of  the  old  French  monarchy  was  wiped  out 
with  the  *'as8i^at8."  The  debt  ineurred  in  the  American  Revolution 
vanished  in  worthlees**  continental  money."  The  present  debts  of  fini;- 
land,  France,  Austria,  and  other  European  countries,  are  so  large,  the  odd- 
stantly-increaeing  demand  for  more  extensive  and  coetly  armameDts  «o 
pressing,  so  absolutely  overwhelming,  that  the  hope  of  any  payment  of  the 
principal  cannot  be  reasonably  indulged.  A  national  debt  may  be  regarded, 
under  the  existing  war  policy  of  the  wotld,  as  a  fixed  institntioDy  an  inevi- 
table appendage  of  government. 

The  united  States,  which,  up  to  the  time  of  the  great  Rebellion,  fimned 
the  only  exeeptlen  among  the  principal  nations  of  the  earth,  has  entered 
upon  the  same  course.    That  general  system  of  finance,  of  whioh  national 
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indebtedness  forms  so  important  a  fact  in  its  inflaence  npon  the  induBtrial 
ii^terests  of  mankind,  deserves  a  careful  consideration. 

When  William  of  Oranze  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  England,  Lonis 
XIV.,  then  at  the  senith  or  his  power,  refused  to  acknowledge  him  as  a 
legitimate  monarch,  and  espoused  the  cause  of  the  exiled  Stuart.  War,  of 
oourse,  followed.  But  fighting,  in  consequence  of  the  inyention  of  gun- 
powder, and  the  changes  it  gradually  introduced  into  warfxire,  had  be«>me 
an  expensive  luxury  ;  a  game  which  kin^,  with  their  limited  and  uncertain 
revenues,  could  ill  afford  to  play  at,  particularly  for  a  sreat  length  of  time. 
War  with  one  so  powerful  as  the  Grand  Monarque  could  not  be  safely  com- 
menced or  successfully  prosecuted,  while  every  penny  must  be  extorted  from 
a  reluctant  and  now  independent  Commons,  and  the  taxes  immediately 
BtaeBsed  on  the  large  land  or  other  property  holders  of  the  realm. 

Such  was  the  difficulty  which  Kins  William  encountered ;  but,  fortu- 
nately for  his  fame,  he  was  a  shrewd  financier,,  as  well  as  an  able  soldier. 
Up  to  this  time,  England  had  never  had  a  permanent  organised  national 
deot,  a  national  bank,  or  any  regular  and  reliable  system  of  revenue. 
Grants  and  subsidies  had  been  voted,  from  time  to  time ;  duties  and  special 
taxes  had  been  imposed ;  but  these  were  not  to  be  depended  upon.* 

The  monarch  might  and  did  borrow  money  from  time  to  time,  in  great 
emergencies,  but  on  the  most  disadvantageous  terms.  The  credit  of  the  gov- 
ernment was  always  low,  because  there  was  no  regularity  or  system  in  the 
public  finances.  Men  had  no  confidence  in  the  responsibility  or  punctuality 
of  the  government.  William  changed  all  this.  He  borrowed  tor  a  speci- 
fied period,  and  promised  the  punctual  payment  of  the  interest  semi-annu- 
ally, and  the  principal  when  due  ;  and  pledged  *<  the  public  funds  '*  for  the 
fulfilment  of  his  promises.  Hence  the  public  securities  were  called 
**  the  funds."  He  negotiated  loans  and  issued  stocks.  He  granted 
annuities,  upon  the  payment  of  specific  sums.  Interest  and  principal 
were  secured  by  a  pledge  of  the  public  funds,  or  revenues  derived  from 
various  sources. 

This  put  a  new  face  .upon  the  financial  aflairs  of  England  ;  but  something 
further  was  desirable ;  viz.,  an  agency  by  which  the  national  debt  would  be 
readily  managed,  and  its  semi-annual  interest  promptly  paid.  This  was 
accomplished  by  the  incorporation  of  a  national  bank,  consisting  of  thcf 
holders  of  the  public  stocks,  to  the  amount  of  £1,200,000.  One  thing 
more  was  wanting  ;  viz.,  a  permanent  and  sufficient  income,  to  meet  not 
only  the  interest  on  the  accumu&ted  debt,  but  the  current  expenses  of  the 
government,  already  large,  and  constantly  increasing.  To  effect  this,  a 
land-tax  was  established  ;  small,  indeed,  in  amount,  and  npon  b,  fixed  valua- 
tion, so  that  it  could  not  be  increased  with  the  increasing  value  of  the 
land. 

A  system  of  duties  on  all  imports  was  also  enacted,  and  an  excise  Imid 
upon  all  home  manufactures  and  products.  In  short,  a  system  of  indirect 
UuuUion  was  adopted,  far  more  general  and  effective  than  any  which  had 
before  existed.  Thus  was  completed  the  grand  triad  of  the  system  of 
finance,  inaugurated  by  the  English  Revolution ;  viz.,  funding,  banking, 
and  indirect  taxation. 

*  That  this  has  been  disputed,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Maoaulay,  we  are  well 
aware ;  but  we  do  not  find  anything  in  his  statements  that  contradicts  our 
views  of  the  subject.  Partial  efforts,  more  or  less  suooeesful,  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  thorough  financial  system,  had  already  been  made  in  England,  Italy, 
and  some  other  countries  of  Eturope ;  but  the  great  work  was  at  length  sucoess- 
fblly  inaugurated  during  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary. 
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The  immediate,  m  well  m  ultimate;  lesaltB  of  the  new  system  are  alike 
remarkable  and  worthy  our  attention.  • 

let.  The  credit  of  tne  gOTemment  was  now  firmly  established.  It  oonld 
borrow  more  money,  and  at  a  lower  rate  of  interest,  than  ever  before.  Men 
of  small  means  could  now  loan  money  to  the  ffOYemment,  and  with  entire 
confidence.    The  whole  commanify  could  be  laia  under  oontribation. 

2d,  GoTcmment  was  enabled  to  carry  on  war  hj  borrowing,  instead  of 
imposing  taxes.  War  coald  be  waged  with  credit,  instead  of  cash.  Plariia- 
ment  had  only  to  vote  a  loan.  .No  expenditure  need  be  stopped  fur  want  of 
funds,  while  the  national  credit  was  unimpaired.  This  was  a  great  change. 
Many  a  war  had  been  abruptly  closed  for  want  of  funds.  There  was  to  be 
no  such  necessity  hereafter. 

3d,  This  course  removed  the  fear  of  immediate  and  pressing  taxation  from 
the  rich,  because  the  greater  part  was  now  to  fall  upon  the  masses  of  the 
neopie,  who  pay  taxes,  not  in  proportion  to  property,  but  to  consumption. 
This  was  an  agreeable  consideration  to  the  wealthy  classes ;  and  the  mors 
so,  because,  as  the  puUic  stocks  were  multiplied,  better  opportunities  were 
ai&>rded  for  investments. 

4th,  Eepeoialiy  was  the  new  policy  acceptable  to  the  aristocracy,  who,  at 
thai  time,  even  more  perhaps  than  now,  monopolixed  the  public  offices,  and 
whose  revenues  and  patronage  were  increased  by  governmental  expeadi- 
toiea. 

We  have  said  that  William  became  involved  in  a  war  with  France.  In 
eight  years,  besides  expending  all  he  could  raise  in  taxes,  he  increased  the 
naiionai  debt  from  £1,200,0(MJ  to  £21,500,000.  A  neace  of  five  years  fol- 
lowed Anne's  accession  (1701),  during  which  i^re  millions  of  the  debt  were 
paid  off.  Then  came  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession.  The  ostensible 
object  was  *'  to  humble  the  Bourbons,  and  deprive  Philip  V.  of 'his  crown." 
Tbis  lasted  eleven  years,  and  added  £37,500,000  to  the  debt,  besides  con- 
Burning  £6,500,000  raised  in  taxes ;  so  that,  at  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  the 
national  debt  was  £54,000,000. 

In  1727,  the  liouse  of  Hanover  succeeded  to  the  throne,  in  the  person  of 
George  I.,  and  then  came  a  peace  of  twenty-six  years  ;  but,  in  all  this  time, 
the  public  debt  was  reduced  to  the  extent  of  only  £7,500,000.  Whv? 
fiecsyuse  it  was  no  object  with  the  ruling  class  to  pay  off  the  debt,  since  the 
national  stocks  had  become  the  most  eligible  investments ;  so  the  resources 
of  the  nation  were  squandered  upon  the.  court.  In  1739,  therefore,  the 
debt  was  £46^500,000,  when  the  war  of  the  Austrian  sucoeseion  took 
Uoe.  Its  specific  object  was  to  secure  the  throne  of  Austria  to  Maria 
heresa ;  and  the  debt  was  carried  up  to  £78,000,000.  Then  came  eight 
years  of  peace  ;  but  the  debt  was  reduced  only  three  millions. 

In  1756  commenced  what  was  known  in  this  country  as  **  the  old  French 
M(ar,"or*'the  Seven  Years*  War."  It  was  caused  by  a  dispute  aboat 
colonial  boundaries,  or  as  the  wags  uf  those  days  said,  *«  about  a  few  acres 
of  snow  in  Nova  Scotia ;  "  but  it  eventually  involved  a  great  part  of  Europe, 
and  the  American  colonies  of  both  France  and  England. 

Then  foUowed  a  peace  of  twelve  years ;  but  only  £10,500,000  were  paid 
off.  The  vrar  of  the  American  Revolution  lasted  seven  years,  and  carried 
the  debt  up  to  £239,000,000.  In  the  ten  years  of  peace  and  prosperity 
whioh  ibUowed  that  great  contest,  the  public  debt  was  reduoed  but  £5,000.- 
000,  notwithstanding  that  the  resources  of  England  were  largely  increased, 
and  her  ability  to  reduce  the  national  indobt^ness  was  ample,-  if  the  dis- 
poeition  to  do  it  had  existed. 

In  1793  began  the  war  that  grew  immediately  out  of  the  French  EevdlutioiL 
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TtiiB  lasted  for  nine  yean,  and  increased  the  debt  to  £526,000,000.  Then , 
in  eobaequence  of  the  Treaty  of  Amiens,  a  period  of  one  yearns  peace  inter- 
vened ;  but  it  was  only  an  armed  truce  :  military  preparations  were  eon- 
tinned,  and  the  public  debt  was  increased  £3,000,000. 

In  1803  commenced  the  final  struggle  with  Napoleon,  which  terminated 
in  1815,  leaving  the  British  debt  at  £865,000,000  sterling.  During  the 
twenty  years  following,  £87,000,000  Fere  paid  off. .  This  was  from  neces. 
aity,  rather  than^choice ;  a  measure  of  policy  adopted  to  secure  the  credit 
of  the  government.  In  1835,  the  debt  was  but  £778.000,000 ;  but  the 
emancipation  of  eight  hundred  thousand  slaves  in  the  West  Indies  added  to 
the  debt  £20,000,000.  It  has  stood  at  £800,000,000,  very  nearly,  ever 
einoe. 

We  have  given  this  history  of  the  rise  apd  progress  of  the  debt  of  Great 
Britain,  as  exhibiting  the  natural  effects  of  such  a  system  as  she  inaugu- 
rated during  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary.  But  we  have  shown  only  a 
part  of  the  system.  The  history  of  the  national  hank  is  interwoven  with 
that  of  the  national  debt.  It  was  incorporated  in  16979  with  a  capital,  as 
we  have  said,  of  £1,200,600.  As  the  public  debt  was  enlarged,  the  capital 
of  the  bank  was  increased  ;  that  is,  more  and  more  of  the  debt  was  incor- 
porated into  the  bank  organization,  until  it  amounts,  at  the  present  time, 
to  £14,475,000.  This  bank,  as  before  stated,  has  never  had  a  shilling  of 
capital  to  lend  to  the  people ;  it  has  simply  held  a  certain  amount  of  the 
national  stocks,  and,  upon  the  credit  of  these,  has  issued  its  own  promises 
to  pay ;  and  these  promisee,  having  been  ntadea  legal  tender  by  Parliament, 
have  circulated  as  money. 

The  government  has  no  interest  whatever  in  the  hank,  so  fiir  as  its  profits 
are  concerned  ;  but  it  has  always  stood  by  it,  sustained  it  by  its  innuenee 
and  legislation,  besides  allowing  a  large  annual  sum  for  its  services,  in  pay- 
ing the  dividends  on  the  public  debt.  When  the  bank  was  obliged  to  sus* 
pend  payment,  in  1797,  the  government  came  to  its  rescue,  by  legalising 
the  act ;  and  the  bank  went  on  issuing  its  notes  during  the  twenty-three 
years  that  followed,  and  sometimes  to  an  amount  so  excessive,  that  gold  was 
carried  up  to  a  premium  of  twenty-five  to  forty  per  cent. :  g^eral{y,  how- 
ever, donng  this  period,  the  difference  was  small,  —  some  ten  to  fifteen  per 
cent. 

The  hist  feature  to  be  noticed  in  this  connection  is  that  system  of 
ixDiRBCT  TAXATION  whioh  became  so  general  and  efficient  nnder  the  new 
financial  policy.  Duties,  as  we  have  said,  were  laid  upgn  every  description 
of  foreign  merchandise,  and  excise  upon  all  articles  of  home  production. 
This  measure  was  indispensable  to  the  full  development  of  the  system. 
When  the  masses  of  the  people  can  be  taxed  in  such  a  manner  that  they  are 
almost  unconscious  at  the  moment  that  they  are  taxed  at  all ;  when  the 
amount  taken  is  in. very  small  sums,  so  that,  if  the  fact  were  understood,  it 
would  hardly  be  appreciated  ;  when  the  ag^gate  amount  for  a  month  or  a 
year  cannot  be  ascertained,  except  approximately,  and  then  only  by  long 
and  intricate  calculation,  —  taxation  may  be  carried  to  its  utmost  possible 
limit,  80  far  as  to  leave  to  the  poorer  classes  only  the  bare  necessaries  of  life. 
Saeh  a  people  may  feel  that  they  are  very  poor,  but  they  will  regard  this  as 
the  consequence  of  their  low  wages ;  they  may  feel  that  they  are  oppressed, 
but  will  naturally  attribute  it  to  the  want  of  justice  or  generosity  on  the  part 
of  their  employers.  The  true  cause  of  their  poverty  and  suffijring  they  do 
not  perceive.  The  gross  taxes  imposed  in  Great  Britain  in  1859  amounted 
to  flSffenty-three  millions  sterling,  equal  to  $14  per  head  through  the  whole 
popalatioD,  or  $70  for  a  fiunily  of  five  persons.    Such  a  taxation,  if  ooU 
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lected  at  all,  must  be  taken,  aa  it  is  taken,  imperoeptiblj,  as  it  were  a  pennj 
at  a  time.  .  This  erand  system  of* currency  and  finance,  so  full^  established 
in  Great  Britain,  has  at  this  time  beoome  the  policy  of  all  civilized,  and  to 
some  extent  even  of  uncivilized  dDuntries, — funding,  indirect  taxation,  paper- 
money  banking. 

BESULTS  OF  THIS  FINANCIAL  8TSTSK. 

1.  An  immense  extension  of  the  toar'System.  Prior  to  the  introduction  of 
this  policy,  standing  armies  and  armaments  were  exceedingly  limited.  Now 
all  Cnristendom  is  armed,  by  land  and  sea.  France  leads  the  van,  with  an 
army  of  some  700«000 ;  and  each  nation  is  struggling  to  create  and  support 
the  largest  noesible  military  and  naval  establishment :  and  all  this  can  he 
done  of  creait,  if  need  be  ;  there  is  no  limit  to  these  preparations,  while 
national  credit  holds  out. 

2.  Universal  and  constantly  increasing  indebtedness.  This  is  true  of  near- 
W  every  country  in  the  world.  England,  indeed,  has  not  increased  her  debt 
mr  the  last  thirty  years ;  but  almost  every  other  government  has  been  bor- 
rowing money  from  year  to  year,  until  many  of  them  are  as  much  burdened 
by  their  indebtedness  as  England,  because,  in  proportion  to  their  wealth 
and  resources,  they  are  as  deeply  involved.  France,  we  suppose,  is  really 
more  oppressed  by  taxation  than  England.  France  is  a  great  nation  of  poor 
people,  compared  with  England  or  the  United  States.  She  has  but  a  small 
margin  for  taxation.  The  same,  indeed, -may  be  said  of  many  other  Euro- 
pean nationalities. 

3.  Impoverishment  of  the  masses.  This  is  especially  apparent  in  Eng- 
land. What  has  become  of  that  teom anrt,  once  the  pride  of  the  country  ? 
Their  little  estates  have  disappeared,  have  been  swallowed  up  by  the  terri- 
ble system  of  taxation  to  which  they  have  been  subjected.  The  pleasant 
hedses  which  still  surround  the  small  enclosures,  once  constituting  the  free- 
holds of  her  yeomanry,  may  yet  be  seen  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  They 
are  the  monuments  of  an  industrious,  brave,  and  independent  class  of  men, 
now  extinct.  These  lands  are  indeed  tilled  by  the  hands  of  their  descend- 
ants, no  longer  yeomanry,  but  peasants,  almost  the  paupers  of  the  nation. 
How  strikingly  true  this  is,  may  be  seen  in  the  fact  that  there  are  bat  one- 
third  as  nmny  *<  holdings'*  at  the  present  time  as. one  hundred  and  fi(\y 
years  ago,  while  the  wealth  and  population  of  England  have  doubled  many 
times.  How  this  has  been  accomplished,  may  be  seen  from  statements  made 
by  Professor  Levi  of  the  whole  taxation  of  Great  Britain  for  the  year  1858.* 

Total  Taxation.  Paid  by  the  Upper  Classes.  Middle  Classes.  Working  Classes. 
£73,400,000  £22,550,000  £30,930,000  £20,320,000 

From  this  analysis,  it  appears  that  the  amount  paid  by  the  middle  and 
working  classes  is  equal  to  five  sevenths  of  the  entire  revenue,  while  those 
who  monopolized  the  landed  estates  of  the  country,  and  an  enormous  propor- 
tion of  its  public  stocks  and  circulating  capital,  paid  but  two  sevenths. 

We  have  said  that  no  large  national  debt  has  ever  been  paid  or  discharg- 
ed, except  by  repudiation :  nor  does  it  appear  that  such  debts  are  likely 
ever  to  be  paid,  unless  the  war  policy  of  tne  world  is  changed.  All  have 
been  created  by  war,  and  are  perpetuated  by  constant  demand  for  additional 
armaments. 

The  economy  of  a  national  debt,  under  the  modem  financial  system,  most 
always  impoverish  the  productive  classes.    Its  entire  influence  on  them  is 

*  Levi  on  Taxation,  p.  32,  London  edition. 
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oppreflsiVe.  It  deprives  them  of  their  honest  reward,  hj  a  false  currency, 
which  robs  them  or  a  large  share  of  thoir  nominal  wages ;  it  imposes  upon 
them,  through  indirect  taxation,  an  undue  proportion  of  the  public  bur- 
dens, and  is,  in  fact,  a  stupendous  enginery  for  depressing  them,  thoush 
perhaps  not  so  intended.  Hitherto  we  have  known  little  of  its  effects  in 
the  United  States.  Until  the  present  time,  we  have  felt  little  pressure  from 
public  indebtedness  and  consequent  taxation  ;  but  the  case  is  now  altered. 
We  have  an  immense  debt,  and  a  larger  amount  of  annual  interest  than  any 
other  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Hence  the  great  importance  of  under- 
standing the  whole  subject  of  mdclem  finance  by  the  people  themselves ;  for 
without  such  an  understanding  of  it,  however  much  they  may  suffer,  they 
cannot ^hope  for  relief.  They  must  know  the  cause  of  their  sufferings,  or 
they  ^cannot  apply  the  remedy. 


TREATMENT  DUE   TO    REBELS: 

ADTICK   OF   FOREIGNERS   CONTRASTED   WITH   THEIR   EXAMPLE. 

How  to  treat  rebels  aright  is  a  very  grave  and  delicate  question,  to 
which  oar  government  is  practically  giving  an  answer  likely  to  invite 
and  abet  future  rebellions  without  end,  and  sure,  if  adopted  in  the  case 
of  all  crimes,  to  make  oar  whole  criminal  code  little  else  than  a  mere 
bugbear  and  mockery.  Every  government  has  on  its  statute-book 
stringent  laws  against  treason  ^nd  rebellion.  Are  such  laws  wrong? 
Then  repeal  them.  Are  they  right  ?  Then  exepute  them.  Were  they 
not  made  to  be  executed  ?  If  not,  they  ought  never  to  have  been 
enacted.  No  view  of  the  case  can  relieve  the  palpable,  inexcasable  in- 
consistency of  passing  laws  which  represent  treason  and  rebellion  as  the 
greatest  of  all  crimes,  and  then  treating  them,  wfann  actually  commit- 
ted by  wholesale,  as  no  crimes  at  all.  We  are  not  saying  now  what 
the  laws  ought  to  be ;  but  there  they  are  on  the  statute-book  —  execute 
or  repeal  them. 

We  are  no  friends  of  Draconian  severity ;  but  we  are  advocates  of  real 
government,  and  of  law  duly  enforced.  The  dread  penalty  threatened 
against  rebellion,  nobody  ever  dreamt  of  having  inflicted  upon  a  whole 
community ;  but,  where  millions  have  conspired  to  commit  the  most 
atrocious  crimes  known  in  law,  shall  none  of  those  gigantic  villains  be 
punished  ?  We  have  hung  a  few  convicted  of  complicity  in  murdering 
our  chief  ruler ;  but  the  far  greater  criminal,  a  man  steeped  in  the 
guilt  of  half  a  million  murders,  goes  unpunished,  and  is  left  at  Fort- 
ress Monroe  as  a  pet  and  idol  of  all  rebeldom,  a  living,  world-wide 
and  perpetual  proclamation  that  the  slaughter  of  such  multitudes,  the 
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destractioo  of  eight  thousand  mUlions  of  property,  and  filling  half  a  con- 
tinent with  mourning  and  lamentation,  if  only  done  in  rebellion,  are  no 
crimes.  Shame  on  our  inconsistency  !  Such  a  farce  the  world  never 
saw  before. 

Wo'deplore  and  abhor,  however,  the  savage  barbarities  so  commonly 
perpetrated  heretofore  in  the  punishment  of  rebels.  If  rebellion  be,  as 
every  government  says  it  is,  the  very  climax  of  all  crimes,  it  certainly 
ought  to  be  punished,  but  with  as  little  severity,  and  in  the  person  of 
as  few  of  its  leaders,  as  will  suffice  to  maintain  the  authority  and  maj- 
esty of  law,  impress  all  men  with  a  due  sense  of  its  transcendent  guilt, 
and  thus  prevent  like  crimes  in  future. 

We  confess  we  have  little  patience  with  the  homilies  on  this  subject 
from  foreigners  whose  governments  have  punished  rebels  with  a  degree 
of  remorseless  severity  at  which  humanity  shudders.  There  is  scarce 
a  government  in  Christendom  not  deeply  stained  with  such  deeds. 
Take  a  few  from  that  of  England :  — 

"After  the  Restoration,  her  government  was  not  content  with  hang- 
ing, disembowelling  and  quartering  traitors  whom  it  caught  alive ;  but 
it  caused  the  bodies  of  dead  men  to  be  dug  up,  and  suspended  them  to 

S'bbets.  Not  oven  the  grave  was  a  place  of  rest  Tor  men  so  great  as 
romwell  and  Ireton.  Alter  Monmouth's  invasion,  the  hangman  was 
the  busie&t  functionary  in  England.  After  the  Jacobites  were  beaten, 
.  in  1715-16,  their  leaders  were  beheaded  or  hanged  by  the  dozen, 
while  humbler  offenders  were  sold  into  slavery.  Still  severer  were  the 
measures  adopted  after  Culloden,  in  1746.  Fourscore  m.en  suffered  by 
the  axe  or  by  the  cord.  Military  execution  was  visited  upon  a  large 
part  of  Scotland,  where  Cumberland's  name  became  as  odious  as  that  of 
Jeffrey's  in  the  ^t  of  England.  The  whole  system  of  life  in  the 
Highlands  was  forcibly  changed,  loyal  clans  being  subjected  to  the  same 
harsh  laws  as  those  which  were  enacted  for  the  subjugation  of  clans  that 
had  been  in  rebellion.  The  Irish  rebellion  of  1798  was  a  short,  sharp 
and  sudden  affair,  raging  in  but  a  small  part  of  Ireland  ;  yet  the  exe- 
cutions were  very  numerous.  Two  thousand  were  hanged  or  transport- 
ed. A  few  years  later  occurred  that  trifling  emeute  in  which  Robert 
Emmet  took  part.  Was  he  not  as  good  a  man  as  Jefferson  Davis  ? 
Yet  the  Engli^  hanged  Robert  Emmet,  though  his  action  had  not  in 
the  least  disturbed  their  ascendency,  and  they  could  have  suffered 
nothing  had  they  banished  him.  Now  they  whine  about  the  wrong  and 
cruelty  of  hanging  Davis,  who  headed  a  revolt  in  which  half  a  million 
of  men  lost  their  lives !  It  is  but  eight  years  since  the  Sepoys  revolted 
against  the  English  in  India. '  That  revolt  was  put  down  in  a  most 
merciless  manner.  One  general  hanged  fill  the  men  on  whom  he  could 
lay  his  hands  as  he  marched  from  Allahabad.  Maj.  Hodson  shot  two 
princes  of  the  house  of  Tamerlane  with  his  own  hand,  they  being  his 
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pvisoners,  and  utterly  helpless.  On  one  occasioo  the  English  had  forty 
Hindoos  to  batcher,  and  thej  blew  them  from  the  mouths  of  camion." 
The  lenienoy  of  our  government  to  rebels  is  in  some  respects  highly 
oommendable,  but  in  others  quite  inexcusable,  and  pregnant  with  wide, 
far-reaching  mischief.  It  is  the  guardian  of  the  general  weal,  first,  by 
enacting,  and  then  by  executing  law.  Only  thus  can  it  become  <*  a 
terror  to  evil-doers; "  *and,  in  order  to  prevent  crime,  it  must  visit 
erime  with  sure  and  condign  punishment.  If  it  fails  to  do  this,  it  can- 
not be  a  terror  to  evil-doers,  but  becomes,  in  fact,  an  abettor  of  their 
crimes.  By  its  executive  it  must  put  in  force  what  its  legislature 
enacts.  If  in  its  laws  it  says  that  rebellion  is  the  climax  of  all 
crimes,  but,  by  its  neglect  to  execute  these  laws,  says  it  is  no  crime 
whatever,  it  stultifies  itself,  neutralizes  on  this  point  nearly  its  whole 
power,  and  virtually  invites  to  future  rebellions  without  end.  If  such 
men  as  Davis  and  Lee,  Breckenridge  and  Forrest,  are  not  to  be  hung, 
then  no  rebel  can  ever  deserve  a  halter ;  and  we  may  as  well  blot  out 
at  once  our  entire  criminal  code,  and  make  our  country,  without  further 
delay,  an  elysium  or  pandemonium  of  rascals  and  villains. 


In  one  of  those  quiet  hours  kindly  afforded  to  age  for  surplus  sleep, 
I  was  gently  wafted  in  imagination  to  an  island  isolated  from  the  rest 
of  the  world.  There  I  found  myself  surrounded  by  society,  possess- 
ing, apparently,  all  the  characteristics  of  civilized  and  Christian 
society.  Their  language  accorded  with  my  own.  I  had  no  difficulty 
in  understanding  them,  or  in  making  myself  understood  by  them.  Their 
reasoning,  habits  of  thinking,  and  views  on  moral  subjects,  appeared  es- 
sentially the  same  as  my  own.  They  were  familiar  with  the  Bible,  and 
received  it  as  their  one  sacred  book,  their  only  infallible  rule  of  faith 
and  practice.  In  their  families  a  just  sense  of  subordination  seemed*  to 
mark  their  intercourse.  In  their  public  schools  a  due  degree  of  author- 
ity was  delegated  to  the  preceptor,  and  justly  exercised,  to  secure 
order  and  decorum. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this,  however,  my  attention  was  suddenly  arrested 
by  threats  between  two  heads  of  families  in  language  like  this :  *  If  you 
don't  do  it  — r  if  you  don't  leave  off  such  trespasses,  and  make  restitu- 
tion, I  will  flog  you  until  you  do.  I  will  burn  your  house  or  barn,  and 
other  property,  until  you  shall  learn  your  place,  and  keep  it,  or  until 
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the  last  drop  of  jour  blood  is  shed.'  The  other  replied :  <  TVo  parties 
can  play  at  that  game.  You  wDl  find  I  have  as  large  a  famil  j  and  as 
wide  a  circle  of  domestics  aod  dependants  as  yon  have,  and  can  cer- 
tainly call  in  as  much  help  from  abroad,  and  as  readily.  Now  attempt 
it  if  you  dare.' 

Surprised  at  this,  without  inquiring  the  grounds  of  controversy,  I  at 
once  expostulated :  *  Why,  neighbors,  disgrace  yourselyes  with  such 
litnguage,  inconsistent  with  piety,  common  morality  or  even  with  ciTili- 
zation  ?  '  They  both  responded,  <  In  cases  like  this  such  language,  so 
far  from  being  debasing,  is  commendable  in  the  highest  degree.  It  is 
demanded,  imperatively  demanded  by  the  strongest  dictates  of  honor, 
civilization  and  of  religion  too.  So,  if  need  be,  would  be  the  carrying 
out  of  such  threats.  As  there  is  no  umpire  between  our  families,  by 
means  like  these  we  refer  our  cause  to  the  decision  of  the  God  of  battles. 
That  this  is  fight  and  proper,  may  be  abundantly  shown  from  the 
Bible.  You  speak  of  disgracing  ourselves :  success  in  this  way  is  the 
acme  of  human  glory.  The  whole  History  of  our  island  teaches  that ' 
and  none  but  an  ignoramus  can  doubt  it.' 

Having  learned  thus  much  of  the  affairs  of  «the  island,  I  set  myself 
at  work  to  convince  the  islanders  of  the  desirableness  of  establishing 
among  themselves  a  civil  government  to  settle  disputes  between  families 
by  a  system  of  laws.  This  I  attempted  to  urge  by  every  consideration 
of  self-interest,  backed  by  the  Moral  Law,  and  the  maxima  of  the 
Gospel.  But  ,by  doing  this  I  soon  found  myself  a  laughing-stock. 
» What  7 '  say  they,  *  this  fellow,  having  dropped  in  among  us  awhile, 
would  ride  rough-shod  over  our  customs,  venerable  for  ages,  yes,  over 
those  maxims  which  have,  by  the  combined  wisdom  of  our  race  from 
time  immemorial,  become  settled  law.  He  would  press  on  us  the 
command  "Thou  shalt  not  kill,"  as  if  we  did  not  know  that  this  com- 
mand is  often  superseded  by  the  necessities  of  war.  Yet  this  fact  may 
be  clearly  shown  by  various  injunctions  of  Scripture,  and  especially 
by  its  historic  parts.  Our  guns  can  never  be  spiked  by  such 
sharp-pointed  texts  of  Scripture.  And  as  for  his  doctrines  of  legal  jus* 
tice,  that  in  controversies  a  party  should  never  be  judge  and  executor 
in  his  own  cause,  that  will  do  for  minors  and  subalterns ;  but  who,  that 
is  worthy  the  name  of  man,  would  suspend  bis  inalienable  rights  on  the 
popularity  of  his  cause,  and  thus  barter  them  away  for  the  uncertain 
adjudication  of  others  7  Our  brave  islanders  will  never  do  that.  All 
just  sense  of  liberty  and  independence  forbids  it.     Besides,  on  such 
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theory  where  would  be  an  arena  for  great  and  noble  deeds?  Submis- 
sion upon  submission  might  render  us  all  a  set  of  punj,  craven  souls. 

Notwithstanding  this  reception,  however,  I  resolved  to  press  the 
merits  of  civil  law  in  contrast  and  in  preference,  to  physical  armed 
force  as  a  criterion  of  civil  right.  This  I  resolved  to  do  with  the  hope 
that  the  seeds  of  legitimacy  thus  sown  broadcast,  though  on  the  mere 
surface,  yet  some  of  them  at  least  might  germinate,  bear  fruit,  and  so 
stock  at  length  the  island  with  righteousness  and  peace. 

Now,  is  this  a  mere  idle  dream  7  Is  it  not  rather  a  miniature  model 
of  the  condition  of  the  great  family  of  nations  called  Christians  ?  The 
families  (nations)  of  the  earth  are  by  art  brought  into  close  proximity 
to  each  other.  They  are  neighbors.  They  have,  in  the  Christian  faith 
they  profess,  the  elements  of  true  civilization  —  the  elements  of  that 
kingdom  which  is  righteousness  and  peace. .  Yet  they  cherish  to  the 
last  degree  all  that  false  sense  of  national  honor  which  renders  their 
international  relationships  sheer  barbarism.  Now,  though  nort  resident 
'  on  the  supposed  island,  1  find  myself  still  a  temporary  resident  of  the 
little  planet  Earth,  redeemed  earth,  a  schoolhouse,  a  place  of  training 
for  a  more  perfect  state ;  a  school,  a  progressive  school,  it«elf  verging 
toward  moral  perfection.  During  my  stay,  then,  shall  I  not  scatter 
broadcast  the  seeds  of  peace,  in  obedience  to  the  divine  injunction : 
«<  in  the  morning  sow  thy  seed,  and  at  evening  withhold  not  thy  hand, 
if  thou  knowest  not  which  shall  prosper,  this  or  that,  or  whether  both 
shall  be  alike  good?"  B. 

Middlebury,  Vt. 


PEACE  MOVEMENTS. 

1.  Among  Friends.  — The  Friends^  Review  reports  a  **  Peace  Conference 
in  Baltimore,"  4th-6th  October,  and  says  it  is  to  meet  again  in  Richmond, 
Indiana,  next  March.  Nearly  all  the  delegates  from  the  Yearly  Meetings 
were  in  attendance  ;  the  great  objects  of  the  meeting  were  solemnly  consid- 
ered, and,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  eventually  promoted  by  its  labors.  An  ad- 
dress to  Friends  was  prepared  by  a  committee,  and  20,000  copies  will  be 
divided  among  the  several  Yearly  Meetings  for  distribution.*' 

This  looks  like  a  new  and  earnest  eflfort  on  the  subject  by  the  Quakers  ; 
and  we  trust  it  will  lead  to  a  much  wider  diffusion  than  ever  of  peace  princi- 
ples outside  of  their  religions  Society.  They  have  been  commendably  watch- 
ful over  their  own  members ;  but  we  have  long  been  anxious  to  see  them 
doing  vastly  more  than  they  have  yet  done  in  our  day  for  spreading  through 
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the  entire  oommnnitj,  right  modes  of  thought,  feeling,  iMid  action  on 
this  whole  subject.  Though  few  in  number,  the  Friends  have,  a  large 
amouDt  of  moral  power ;  and  we  hope  they  will  soon  put  it  forth  in  effective 
efforts  to  eff&ce  from  Christendom  her  whole  war-eystem,  and  replace  it 
by  a  truly  Christian  system  of  peace,  amity  and  justice  among  its  nations. 

2.  By  Radical  Pkace-M^n.  —  The  friends  of  peace  known  under  this 
designation,  dissatisfied  ail  along  with  the  Peace  Society  as  never  soifi- 
oiently  radical  in  its  principles,  its  measures,  or  its  spirit,  have  been  during 
the  year  making  special  efforts  to  revive,  in  effect,  and  somewhat  in  form, 
**  the  New  England  Non-Resistance  Society,"  organized  in  1838,  and  kept 
alive  for  a  time  by  such  reformers  as  Rev.  Adin  Ballou,  Henry  C.  Wright  and 
their  associates. 

This  class  of  peace-men,  chiefly  the  leaders  in  that  ultra-peace  movement 
nearly  thirty  years  ago,  against  which  even  the  Quakers  felt  constrained  to 
protest  as  not  representing  their  own  views,  have  this  year  held  three  con- 
ventions, each  of  two  or  three  days*  continuance;  first,  at  Boston  in  March, 
next  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  in  June,  and  last  at  Philadelphia  in  October. 
At  the  second,  they  organized  a  UnioeruU  Peace  Society^  and  issaed  ^^tm  ad- 
dress to  all  persons f  families,  communitiei  and  nations.**  Their  |rfaa,  we  be 
lieve,  is  to  carry  on  the  peace  agitation  chiefly  by  popular  conventions*  akin 
to  those  held  by  the  radical  abolitionists  of  the  last  thirty  years. 

We  need  not  repeat  the  assurance  of  our  interest  in  whatever  is  at- 
tempted to  do  away  the  war-system,  which  is  our  own  sole  aim ;  and  in  this 
view  we  sympathize  with  the  honest,  earnest  zeal  of  these  non-resistants  in 
reviving  the  efforts  of  past  years,  while  we  must  refrain  from  endorsing 
views  or  measures  that  go  beyond  those  which  our  own  Society  has  so  kmg 
and  uniformly  kept  before  the  community  in  its  publications  and  lectures. 
These  radical  petice-men,  however,  we  would  not  obstruct  in  their  peculiar 
efforts,  to  far  as  directed  merely  against  the  war-system  ;  but  when  they  seek, 
as  they  do  in  their  logic  and  their  measures,  to  undermine  and  neutralize 
all  effective,  reliable  civil  government,  we  must  of  course  avow  our  dissent 
and  let  the  public  know  that  we  are  not  responsible  for  such  views.  We 
know  they  profess,  doubtless  in  sincerity,  to  be  in  favor  of  what  they  iall 
cilil  government,  but  deny  to  it  what  we  all  recognize  as  essential  to  make 
it  a  real  government  —  the  right  to  enact  laws,  and  put  them  in  force  against 
those  who  violate  them.  It  is  in  foot  the  old  No-Qovemment  theory  in  a 
new  and  somewhat  improved  edition,  but  still  essentially  the  same  thing 
chiefly  under  the  same  old  leaders  of  thirty  years  ago.  We  could  easily  show 
this,  and  shall  do  so  whenever  it  shall  become  necessary. 

At  present,  however,  we  ask  merely  to  be  put  right  before  the  public.  On 
this  point  we  have  reason  to  complain  ;  for  these  radical  peace-men  have  in 
all  their  conventions  persisted  in  misrepresenting  us.  Instead  of  quoting 
our  constitution,  and  the  expositions  of  our  views  and  measuree  stereotyped 
for  many  years,  they  habitually  contradict  or  ignore  these  fiiir  exponents  of 
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oar  Society,  and  Bubetifcate  for  them  their  own  Oftrieaturee  of  ub,  bb  if  we  were 
not  true,  reliable  opponents  of  the  war-syBtem,  jast  becauee  we  do  not  coun- 
tenance their  no-government  modes  of  reasoning.  They  may  not  be  con- 
scious of  doing  us  this  injustice,  as  they  seem  well-nigh  incapable  of  seeing 
much  that  does  not  He  in  the  direction  of  their  peculiar  views  and  aims ;  but 
we  trust  they  will  hereafVer  represent  us  by  what  we  have  actually  said  and 
done,  by  our  wall-known  principles  and  measures,  the  only'  iaur  exponents 
of  our  Society.  ^ 

Respecting  the  last  of  these  conventions,  the  one  in  October,  a  friend  has 
given  us  some  account.  '*  The  meetings  continued  three  days.  The  weather 
was  exceedingly  inclement,  and  the  attendance  did  not  average  over  fifty. 
Iff  ost  of  the  persons  present  were  females,  a  few  of  whom  were  dressed  as 
"  Friends.*'  Great  harmony  prevailed,  though  some  of  them  seemed  to  be 
non-resistants,  and  some  not  sucb.  The  public  notice  invited  all  *  friends  of  pure 
peace  principles,  apart  from  theological  or  political  opinions.' "  Our  infor- 
mant gives  a  sketch  oi  the  views  and  measures  announced,  which  accord  with 
those  we  have  already  described  as  oharacteristio  of  this  radical  movement. 


SOUTHERN  RECONSTRUCTION : 

THE  CniEF  HINGE  OT  ITS  DIPFICULTIEB. 

The  Southern  leaders  furnished  potent  reasona  for  the  general  leelinf  of 
.  insecurity.  The  very  men  who  had  advocated  the  secession  heresy  ana  in- 
augurated the  rebellion,  who  had  been  foremost  in  the  war,  in  the  government 
of  the  rebel  States,  and  the  Confederacy  of  their  creation,  thrust  themselves 
forward  for  all  prominent  positions.  They  soon  filled  the  wLole  magistracy 
of  the  South  with  men  of.tois  class,  and  resumed  the  discuesion  of  *  States 
Rights,'  *  States  Sotereigntv,'  and  all  the  irritating  issues  which  hjid  re- 
sulted so  fatally  to  their  followers.  The  whole  legislation  was  generally  un- 
friendly to  the  adherents  of  the  Union  cause,  and  hostile  to  the  freedmen, 
who  were  in  no  wise  responsible  for  the  results  of  the  war.  The  crude  ideas 
upon  thiii  subject  have  been  one  of  the  greatest  sources  of  irritation  ;  but 
they  are  as  nothing  compared  to  the  prevailing  assumptions  that  the  rebel- 
lion was  right,  and  the  successful  efforts  to  crush  it  vrrong  and  cruel ;  that 
nq  one  legally  offended  by  resisting  the  United  States  authorities,  and  that 
those  who  battled  for  the  rebel  flag  are  alone  worthv  of  the  rewards  due  to 
Southern  patriotism.  No  party  in  the  North  which  recognizes  the  justice 
of  these  Southern  pretensions,  or  undertakes  to  defend  or  justify  the  legiti- 
mate consequences  of  sucb  teachings,  can  ever  succeed  before  the  people. 
And  until  the  Southern  people  learn  to  renounce  their  errors,  and  to  stare 
upon  ideas  more  consistent  with  law  and  order,  all  disagreements  about  rem- 
eaies  must  result  in  the  triumph  of  those  who  were  all  the  time  for  the 
Union  and  for  the  war  as  the  only  means  of  its  preservation.  When  the 
President  insisted  upon  the  restoration  of  the  Southern  States,  it  was  under 
the  firm  belief  that  the  submission  was  in  good  faith  and  complete.  Con- 
sresB  believed  difierently,  and  demfvnded  further  guarantees.  It  must  now 
be  apparent  to  every  thinking  mind  that  the  American  people  will  never 
lower  these  deoiands.    And  yet  it  is  apparent  that  the  same  impracticable 
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men  are  controlling  public  opinion  tbere,  and  that  the  majority  of  the  people 
are  following  the  blind  guides  who  before  plunged  tbem  into  the  bottomkM 
pit.  —  N.  Y.  Times, 

This,  says  the  N.  Y.  Methodist,  we  think  a  just  view  of  the  case.  The 
whole  continued  quarrel  hinges  precisely  here.  Had  the  Sjutb  retained  its 
apparently  repentant  spirit,  as  showed  immediately  after  the  failure  of  the 
rebellion,  when  it  seemed  to  be  ready  gratefully  to  accept  any  terms  which 
the  victors  should  offer,  the  latter  would  have  proposed  no  other 
**  policy  ''  than  that  of  the  extremest  nossible  generosity  consistent  with  fu- 
ture safety.  By  the  present  time  all  N(#them  resentment  for  the  terrible 
evils  inflicted  on  the  country  by  the  South  would  have  been  waived,  and  the 
utmost  endeavor  of  the  North  would  have  been  made  to  reinvigorate  the  ap- 
parently broken  spirit  of  the  South,  and  to  restore  its  capital,  its  polititti 
status,  and  its  ruined  business.  The  South  is  responsible  for  all  its  subse- 
quent troubles..  It  would  have  b^n  to-day  on  the  highway  to  prosperity, 
pervaded  by  Northern  capital  and  enterprise,  and  the  best  immigrant  popu- 
lation, had  it  only  conducted  itself  as  its  circumstances  demanded.  It  oas 
very  nearly  forfeited  all  the  confidence  of  reflecting  men  in  the  North,  and  it 
is  now  evident  that  the  loyal  people  will  not  trust  it  ibr  the  future  without 
the  most  definitive  guarantees. 

The  impolicy  of  the  South  arisei^  from  a  deeper  canse  than  is  genially 
supposed.  It  is  no  accidental  ebullition,  no  mere  political  blunder  ;  it  is 
fundamentally  a  moral  defect.  A  just,  a  Christian  view  ot  its  great  erime 
has  not  been  taken  by  it ;  and  until  it  does  frankly  take  that  view,  retri- 
butive evil  will  continue  to  fall  upon  its  people,  self-inflicted,  howevbr  it 
may  seem  to  come  from  extraneous  sources,  from  Northern  votes  or  North- 
em  leaders.  It  seems  to  have  scarcely  any  idea  of  the  divine  authority  of 
Government,  of  the  profound  immorality  of  rebellion,  except  in  the  rare,  the 
extreme  case,  where,  to  save  the  life  of  a  people,  the  right  of  revolutioii 
intervenes,  the  raredt-of  all  the  emergencies  of  civil  government.  All  the 
waste  of  billions  of  treasure  (enough  to  educate  this  whole  New  World  for  all 
coming  time)  has  been  a  stupendous  violence  and  crime  on  the  property  of 
the  toiling  people.  These  crimes,  if  there  is  a  moral  Government  over  our 
world,  cannot  escape  retribution  except  by  repentance  of  the  evil-doers, 
and  that  self-curative,  self-recuperative  influence,  which,  by  the  beneficent 
arrangement  of  the  moral  system  of  the  world,  comes  from  repentance  whe^ 
tber  in  the  individual  or  the  State.  The  South  is  failing  deplorably 
at  precisely  this  point,  and  by  the  irreversible  laws  of  the  moral  world 
there  can  be  no  hope  for  it  tUl  a  moral  change  comes  over  it.  All 
doctrines  and  expedients  of  policy  must  &il  to  meet  such  a  case  without  this 
fundamental  requisite.  God  has  his  own  policy,  and  ours  can  never  eontni- 
vene  his ;  men  must  by  repentance,  **  cease  to  do  evil  and  learn  to  do  right,"' 
or  sink  in  impotence  and  destruction  before  the  march  of  his  immutabk  or- 
dinations. 

Never,  in  recorded  history,  has  there  been  greater  clemency  shown  to  great 
public  criminals  than  in  this  contest.  Men  responsible  for  these  unspeakable 
crimes  are  at  large  to-day  under  the  protection  of  the  very  flag  which  they 
endeavored  to  dipbongr  and  rend  to  pieces.  One  of  them,  (Gen.  Lee)  who 
bylaws  of  all  civilized  countries  would  have  been  punished,  is  now  exalted 
to  be  a  teacher  of  the  youth  of  the  country.  The  pirate  (Semmes)  who 
wasted  our  splendid  commerce  over  most  of  the  seas,  is  a  dictator  of  public 
sentiment,  as  an  editor  in  Mobile  ;  the  butcher  of  Fort  Pillow  (Qen. 
Forrest,)  is  at  full  liberty,  and  is  lecturing  the  populace  in  public  assemblies ; 
the  men  who  maddened  the  heart  and  brain  of  the  South  as  editors  are  still 
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wielding  the  public  press  there,  and  scorning  the  heroic  patriotism  that  saved 
the  country.  A  few  assassins  and  jailors  have  been  hung ;  but  nearly  all  the 
chieftains  of  the  unparalleled  crime  are  unpunished,  are  at  large,  are  pro- 
tected. No  politician  or  statesman  who  may  hereafter  wish  to  attempt  th^ 
enohnous  crime  of  murdering  the  life  of  the  nation,  has  yet  had  n  fair  ward- 
ing given  him  by  the  solemn  voice  of  public  justice.  Human  pdlicy  may 
thus  ignore  the  claims  of  law  ;  but  God  Almiehty  will  never  do  so,  Retri- 
bution, evaded  by  Oovemment,  will,  under  the  divine  administration,  find 
other  means  of  vindicating  eternal  morality ;  means  that  will  at  last  not  only 
strike  thie  criminal,  but  rebound  in  corrective  punishment  upon  a  negligent 
(jK>Ternment. 

The  upshot  of  all  our  terrible  experience  in  the  late  rebellion  on  both  sides 
must  be  to  prove,  as  we  well  knew  from  the  start  it  would,  that  nothing  biit 
legal  means  and  moral  influences  can  settle  satisfactorily  such  disputes.  No 
battles,  no  victories,  on  either  side  can  ever  suffice.  Fight  as  long  as  the  par- 
ties please  or  can,  they  must  come  to  this  conclusion  at  last.  Strange  that 
they  could  not  have  foreseen  this,  and  thus  averted  the  world  of  evils  tha^ 
have  come  upon  us. 


BuBTiNQ  THB  Dbad.  —  Everywhere  about  the  field,  fatigue  parties  are 
dl|King  large  trenches  in  which  the  Austrian  and  Prussian  killed  ar&  being 
laid  side  by  side,  clothed  in  their  uniforms.  No  other  tombstoue  is  put  to 
mafia  each  ^ve  than  It  plain  wooden  cross,  on  which  is  written  the  number 
of  each  regiment  that  lies  below.  The  officers  are  placed  in  single  graves 
near  beside  the  men.  But  here  and  there  a  few  are  seen  silently  carrying 
some  comrade  to  a  more  retired  spot.  On  one  part  of  the  field  a  Prussian 
general  with  his  staff  was  burying  his  son,  who  had  fallen  in  the  attack  on 
the]Austrian  right.  Close  by,  the  wife  of  a  private  soldier,  who  had  found 
her  husband's  body  on  the  field,  had  it  buried  by  some  soldiers,  hung  some 
oak  branches  on  the  little  wooden  cross  at  the  head,  and  was  sitting  on  the 
freshly-turned  earth  sobbing  her  heart  out  with  his  shattered  helmet  in  her 
lap.  She  had  followed  his  regiment  in  order  to  be  near  him  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  campaign,  through  all  the  long  marches  the  army  had  made. 
The  less  severely  wounded  have  been  moved  to  Horzitz,  from  which,  on  the 
approach  of  the  Prussians,  the  inhabitants  had  nearly  ail  fled.  The  vacated 
bouses  have  been  converted  into  hospitals,  and  at  nearly  every  windciw  and 
every  door  men  are  hanging  about  listlessly,  with  heads  or  arms  bound  up, 
with  a  half-stupefied  look,  as  if  thev  had  not  yet  recovered  from  the  stun- 
ning e^to  of  tne  blow  which  had  disabled  them.  Manv  are  Austrians,  and 
are  prisoners  of  war ;  but  the  greatest  liberty  seems  to  be  accorded  to  them, 
for  they  are  allowed  to  wander  about  the  streets,  and  to  mix  freely  with  the 
fijiji.va  ejoiiiers. — Prussian  Mil.  Carr. 


War  Degxneract  of  thb  Church.  —  When  the  church  threw  aside  her 
pacific  character,  harnessed  herself  for  battle,  and  rushed  into  the  bloody 
field,  she  sealed  her  apostasy  with  blood,  and  from  that  day  to  this  has  livorn 
a  garb  foreign  to  her  proper  character,  and  derogatory  to  the  honor  and  in- 
terest of  her  King. 

Gbrhan  War.  —  The  cost  to  Austria  alone  of  the  late  war  is  estimated  by 
the  Austrians  at  $240,000,000.  A  low  estimate  of  her  financial  losses  from 
her  Boicidal  resort  to  the  sword  in  that  case. 
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SoMe  Statistics  or  thb  RsmLLiozr .^Vermont  towns  are  said  to  bare  paid  in 
bounties  to  Tolunteers,  sabstitutes  an^  drafted  men,  with  attendant  ezpensea, 
$5,210,442.  The  total  war  expenses  of  that  little  State  were  oonsiderably 
over  $10,000,000.  MassaolABetts  taxed  herself  in  perhaps  a  still  hicber 
ratio.  There  were  required  of  her  139,095,  and  sbe  actually  fanusiied 
$158,380,-  or  more  than  one  to  erery  eight  inhabitants. 


Frauds  on  GoysBNiixNT.  —  We  must  not  ohari^  all  these  on  our  Rebel- 
lion ;  but  we  all  know  the  war  multiulies  well-nigh  tenfold  the  opportuni- 
ties and  temptations  to  such  crimes.  Our  public  prints  have  teemed,  not  onlj 
during  the  Kebellion  but  ever  since,  with  startling  facts  of  this  sort ;  and  a 
leading  Hevenue  Inspector  estimates  the  loss  of  the  Government  by  socK 
frauds  in  the  manufacture  of  tobacco  alone,  at  no  lees  than  $8,000,000  a 
year. 

SPIRIT  OP  PEACE. 

There  is  a  calm  the  poor  in  spirit  know, 
Which  softens  sorrow,  and  which  lightens  woe  ; 
There  is  a  peace  which  shines  within  the  breast. 
When  all  without  is  stormy  and  distressed ; 
There  is  a  light  that  gilds  the  darkest  hour. 
When  dangers  threaten,  and  when  trouUes  lower ; 
That  calm  to  fieiith  and  hope  alone  is  ^ven,  — 
That  peace  remains,  when  all  beside  is  riven,  — 
That  light  shines  down  to  man  direct  from  Heaven. 


Our  National  Finances  — Are  remarkably  prosperous  for  a  people  just 
emerging  from  their  long  and  desperate  effort  to  put  down  the  most  gigantic 
rebellion  the  world  ever  saw.  We  devoutly  hope  this  unique  prosperity  will 
not  be  suffered  to  tempt  us  into  wars  with  other  nations  —  a  prosperity  that 
has  enabled  us  in  a  single  year,  and  that  so  soon  after  our  vebellion,  to  pay  off 
nearly  $200,000,000  of  our  national  debt ;  a  result  without  a  parall<^  in 
history.  In  our  next  we  shall  give  fuller  statements  on  this  and  some  kin- 
dred topics. 


Annual  Contributions.  —  December  is  the  usual  time  for  contributing 
^0  our  cause  ;  and  we  earnestly  hope  our  friends  will  bear  in  mind  how  much 
it  needs  their  aid,  even  more,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  than  ever  before.  The  re> 
turn  of  peace  has  opened  the  way,  and  made  a  loud  demand  for  enhirged 
efforts,  which  we  have  already  attempted  beyond  our  means,  and  ought,  if  pos- 
sible, to  increase  them  tenfold  more  than  we  have.  We  cannot,  however* 
do  more  than  our  friends  give  us  the  means  of  doing ;  and  we  hope  they  will 
all,  without  fi&ilure  or  unnecessary  delay,  forward  us  by  mail  whatever  tbey 
think  they  can  give.  Can  they  not  all  contribute  to  this  cause  in  its  present 
exigency  as  largely  as  they  do  to  any  other  7  It  certainly  needs  suob  lih^ 
erality,  and,  as  we  think,  richly  deserves  it. 
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KECEIPTS. 


Xashnft,  N.  H.,  $3.00 

Methaenr  4.00 

HaTerhill,  J.  H.  Danoan,     5.00 

.    Friend,  1.00—    ft.00 

Durham,  N.  U., 

Beig.  ThompsoB,      10.00 
Qqo.  Frost,  5.00—  15.00 

Dover,  N.  il., 

Dr.  A.  A.Tiilt0,         20.00 
W.  Woodman,  4.00 

J.  Whitehonse,  2.00 

P.  Cuflhicg  &  Co.      4.00—  30.00 
Gt.  Falls,  N.  H., 

0.  H.>Lord,  8.00 

G.  £.  BarUett,  3.00 

Moses  BAtes,  40 i 

D.  B.^affum,  S.OO 

L.  B.  Moses,  2.00 

&  Rollins,  3.00—  22.00 

So.  Berwick,  Me.  Jno.  Plommer,    10.00 
fizater,  N.  U., 

C.  G.  Odiome,         10.00 

W.  Odlin,  6.00 

3.Giliiian,  l.QO-^  17.00 

Medfbrd,  Oharlee  Brooks,  2.00 

Friend,  1.00-    3.00 

No.  Abiogton,  J.  Shaw,      2.00 

Others,         2.00-    4.00 
▲bingtoa,  J.  Whitmarsh,    2.00 
W.  Ripley,  2.00 

Others,  2.00—    6.00 

Townaend,  Ephraim  Spaalding,     25.00 
Wobam,  Mary  B.  Baoon,  5.00 

No.  Bridgewater,  M.  Faxon,  3.00 

CampeUo,  Bela  Keith,         2.00 

C.  P.  Keith,         1.00-    3.00 
£.  Bridgewater, 

John  Soule,  2.00 

Odien,  3.00-    5.00 

E.  AlMugton,  3.00 

So.  Weymouth,  Joa  Lord,  5.00 
Dr.  Howe,  2.00 


Sharon,  Lemuel  D.  Hewins, 

StoughtoD, 

Amesbary, 

J.  A.  Sargent, 
W.  J.  Boardman, 

Georgetown, 

Robert  Bowies, 
Mrs.  E.  Jones, 
H.  P.  Chaplin, 
Others, 

AndOTer,  John  Smith, 
John  Dove, 
T.  C.  Foster, 
H.  Abbott, 

Fitohburg, 

Bei^.  Snow, 
Beni.  Snow,  jr., 
S.  M.  Dole, 


3.00—  10.00 
4.00 


2.00 

2,00— 


Others, 
E  Weymouth, 

8.  Canterbury, 
Others, 
No.  Weymouth, 
Jaa.  Jones, 
James  Torrey, 
P.  Bianchard, 
Weymouth  Landing, 
Joe^Lord, 
E.  Richards, 
BraJAtree,  AlTah  Mprriion« 
So.  Dedham, 

FoxboTongh,  D.  Carpenter,  2.00 
Otis  Carey,  2.00 
L.  Carpenter,  2.00 
Jamee  t>a]iiel8,3.00 
Others,  2.00— 


2.00 
2.00 
2.00— 

3.00 

1.1 


6.00 


4.00 
2^ 
2.00 


U.00 


2.00 
1.00 


2.00 
3. 


5.00 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

3.00- 

5.'0 

5.00 

2.00 

2.00—  14.00 


9.00 


5.00 
5.00 
3.00 
2.00 
3.00 
2.00 
3.00 
2.00 
8.00—  33  00 


Saml.  Whitney, 
Dr.  Boutelle, 
Jamee  Stilee, 
E.  Torrey, 
Saml.  Burnap, 
Others, 
Leominster, 

L.  Burrage,  5.00 

Wm.  Durant,  2.00 

Isaao  Cowdrey,  2.00 

Joel  Smith,  2.00 

Merritt  Wood,  3.00 

Others,  5.00-   19.00 

Westminster,  3.00 

Worcester,  Lonis  Chapin,  v.OO 

Seneea  Castle.  N.  Y.,  H.  M.  Jones,    1  00 
Ray,  Mich.,  C.  Redway,  1.00 

N.  Y.  City,  S.B.  Collins,  20.00 
Jos.  B.  Collitis,  5  00 
Hugh  Aokman,  5.00 
J.  T.  Leavitt,  -  5.00 
W.  E.  Whiting,  2.00—  37.00 
Germantown. 

Isaiah  Hacker,  5.00 

Ann  Haines,  5.00—  10.00 

Philadelphia. 

Howard  Malcom,     10.00 
T.  E.  B8e:l;y,  10.00 

Israel  W.  Morris,     10.00 
Jerh.  Hacker,  5.00 

Danl.  Neal,  5.00 

John  Mirgand,  5.00 

A.  Whildin,  5.00 

M.  C.  Cope,  5.00 

John  Famum,  5.00—  60.00 

Stratham,  N.  H., 

Geo.  W.  Thompson, 

and  wilip,       10.00 
Others,  1.50—  11.50 

Somenrille,  8.  T.  Packard,  1.00 
LeaTcnworth,  Kansas, 

J.  B.  Woodruff,         2.00 
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Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 

Lewis  Tappan, 
Coyentry.N.  Y., 
BeanByille,  N.  Y., 

W.  Gates, 
Petersborough,  N.  Y., 

Gerritt  ^with, 
Newbury,  H.  N.  Barton, 
ProYidence,  R.  I., 

0.  B.  Brown  Fund,  50.00 
K.  I.  Peace  Soc,      60.00 
Gilbert  Congdon, 
Benj.  White, 
8.  S.  Wardwell, 
Others, 
Lancaster,  C.  T.  Symmes 
Sandwich,  W.  Fesseuden, 

Others, 
New  Bedford, 

D.  R.  Greene, 
W.  C.  Tabor, 
P.  Anthony, 
J.  H.  Bartlett, 
Others, 
Uxbridge,  C.  A.  Wheelock,  5.00 
Moses  Taft, 
W.  Lackey, 
Others, 
Millbary,  Tyrus  March, 
H.  Ormsby, 
Orra  Geodell, 
Harvey  Goodell, 
A.  Woods  &  Sons,  3.00 


10.00 
2.00 

1.00 

20.00 
2.00 


5.00 
3.00 
2.00 

2.00- 122.12 
4.D0 
2.00 
3.50— 


5.00 
5.00 
3.00 
2.00 
2.00— 


5.50 


17.00 


2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00— 

25.00 
25.00 


8.00 


Others,  2.00—  16.00 

Danielson-ville,  Ct, 

J.  T.  Hutchins, 

H.  L.  Danielson, 

Geo.  Danielson, 

Others, 
Norwich,  Ct., 

J.  Lloyd  Greene, 

B.  W.  Tompkins, 

Got.  Buckingham,  20.00 

I.  A.  Backingham,  10.00 

W.  Williams, 

L.  W.  Carroll, 

O.  Gager, 

0.  Johnson, 

F.  Johnson, 

John  Durham, 

Dr.  Famsworth, 
N.  London,  Ct, 

H,  P.  Havens, 

T.  W.  WUliams, 

Friend, 
New  Britain,  Ct., 

W.  A.  Churchill,       3.00 

Henry  Walters,  3.00 


New  Britain,  Ct 

N.W.Stanley,  2.00—    8.00 
Middletown,  Ct, 

D.  R.  Benham,  2.00 

Bern.  Douglass,  2.00 

N.  8.  White,  2.00 

Others,  4.00—  10.00 
Hartford,  Ct, 

Thos.  Smith,  10.00 

N.  Kingsbury,  5.00 

L.  F.  Gieason,  5.00 

A.  Bourne,  2.00—  23.00 

Sprinefield,  Geo.  Merriam.  fnOO 

West  Springfield,  £.  Eldridge,  1.00 

Chicopee  Falls,  3.00 
Northampton, 

Henry  Bright,  5.00 

J.  D.  Whitney,  2.00 

Josiah  Clarke,  2.00—     9.00 

East  Hampton,  2.50 
W.  Brookfield,             « 

A.  D.  Gilbert,  2.00 

Others,  2.00—    4.00 
No.  Brookfield, 

Amasa  Walker,  10.00 

3.00                Wirren,  3.00 

2.00                Ware,  Geo.  H.  Gilbert,  5.00 

2.00—  12.00             Others,  2.00>-    7.00 

2.00      •         Natick,  Seth  W.  Tibbetts,  .50 

5.00                Cleveland,  0.,  J.  S.  Presoott,  1.00 

2.00                 Bath,  Me.,  John  Patten,  5.00 

2.00                             J.  P.  Hitohoock,  5.00 

G.  W.  Duncan,  5.00 

J.  B.  8 wanton,  5.00 

Others,  6.50^  26.50 
Brunswick,  Me., 

Prof.  Upham,  5.00 

Jos.  Gnffin,  1.00—    6.00 
Hallowell,  Me., 

Simon  Page,         '  5.00 

Others,  4.00—    9.00 
Winihrop,  Me., 

R.  T.  Jones,  2.00 

Others,                  ,  6.00-    7.00 
Lewiston,  Me., 

Judge  May,  2.00 

Others,  3.00—    5.00 

Danvers,  D.  Proctor,  2.00 

T.  Stimpson,  2.00 

Others,  3.50—    7.50 

Salem,  Prof.  A.  Crosby,  5.00. 

Joseph  Ropes,  2.00 

J.P.Andrews,  1.00—    8UH) 

Beverly,  John  Pickett,  3.00 
Mrs.  N.  Hooper,   2.00 

Caleb  Wallis,  1.00—    6.00 

Geo.  C.  Beckwith,  Boston,  300.00 

From  other  soorces,  447.65 


5.00 
3.00 
2.00 
2.00 
1.00 
2.00 
2  00—  07.00 

10.00  ^ 
7.00 
1.0O—  18.00 


OCTAVO  TRACTS. 

Plea  witli  Christians  for  tbe  Cause  of  Peace •  •• 32  .10 

Paty  of  Ministers  to  the  Cause  of  Peace 13  .05 

Congf«8S  of  Nations • 13  .05 

Btipttiated  Arbitratioa  as  a  Substitute  for  War. Id  .05 


131C0    TRACTS. 


PSgM. 

1.  Cause  of  Peaoe ^ 

3.  Sketch  of  War 12 

3.  Testimonies  against  War 13 

4.  War  and  the  Bible 4 

6.  WarCurable 12 

fi.  Four  Aspeots  of  War 4 

7.  Universal  Peace,  by  David  Boffue, 

D.D 7... 12 

a  Militery  Discipline 12 

9.  Erasmus  on  War 4 

10.  Russian  Ciimpaign 12 

11.  Union  in  Peaoer 8 

13.  Military  Preparations 4 

13.  Progress  of  Peaoe 8 

14.  Waste  of  Property  in  War 12 

13.  Appeal  to  Cities 4 

IG.  War  inconsistent  with  Christianity 

by.  U.  Maloom,  D.  D.,  LL.D...  8 
17.  War  Unlawful,  by  J.  J.  Gurney.l2 

la  Chalmers  on  Peaoe 8 

19.  Chief  Evil  of  War,  by  Dr.  Chan- 

ning    4 

SO.  liossof  Lifeby  War 12 

21.  Witnesses  for  Peace 4 

22.  Views  of  War,  by  Robert  Hall ....  4 

23.  Early  Christians  on  War,  by  Thos. 

Clarkson 12 

24.  War  Debts  of  Europe 4 

25.  Results  of  One  War 4 

26.  Neckar  on  Peace 8 

27.  Pence  Practicable 4 

28.  Substitutes  for  War 4 

29.  Arbitration  as  a  Substitute  for 
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THE  PEACE  REFORM: 

rrS  PRECtSB  AIM,   BPHXBB  AND   MEAKS. 

No  enterprise,  like  the  cause  of  Peace,  can  hope  for  saccess  eicept 
on  certain  conditions.  Its  object  must  be  specific,  well-defined,  and 
confessedly  good  and  important.  Its  principles  and  measares  should 
be  made  to  coter)  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  precise  end  to  be  sought. 
To  this  object  it  should  restrict  itself,  and  seek  the  co-operation  of  those 
who  may  favor  this  object,  without  holding  either  them  or  the  society 
responsible  for  views  entertained  on  any  other  subject.  As  ends  can 
be  attained  only  by  appropriate  means,  as  the  means  necessary  In  such 
an  enterprise  are  to  be  found  chiefly  in  a  right  application  of  the  go8« 
pel  to  the  case,  and  as  the  followers  of  Christ,  the  Prince  of  Peace,  ate 
peculiarly  bound  to  make  such  an  application  wherever  their  religion 
prevails,  there  clearly  should  be  sought  as  widely  as  possible  the  active, 
habitual  support  of  every  Christian  community. 

All  these  conditions  are  met  in  the  cause  of  Peace.  Its  grand,  sole 
object  is  admitted  by  all  to  be  good,  and  vastly  important.  On  this 
point  we  suppose  there  can  be  neither  doubt  nor  diversity  of  opinion; 
for  war-men  themselves,  the  stanchest  sticklers  for  that  war-system 
which  alone  we  seek  to  do  away,  deplore  its  evils,  and  profess  a  strong 
desire  to  see  its  necessity  superseded,  and  its  legitimate  ends  secured  by 
peaceful  means  alone. 
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The  precise  object  of  this  cause,  moreover,  is  well  defined.  It  Is 
no  vague,  visionary,  impracticable  scheme  for  the  cure  or  preventi<Hi  cf 
all  evil  in  the  world,  but  only  of  this  specific  one ;  no  quixotic  attempt 
to  change  the  nature  of  man,  to  quench  or  exorcise  all  his  bad  pasaona ; 
nor  any  denial  to  society  of  civil  government  with  the  right,  insepara- 
ble from  its  very  existence,  to  enact  laws,  and  put  them  in  effective 
force.  No  such  impossibilities  has  the  cause  of  Peace  ever  promised, 
but  from  the  first  has  proclaimed  its  sole  aim  to  be  the  abolitiiA  of 
war,  the  practice  of  nations  settling  their  disputes  by  the  sword,  their 
well-known  war-system  sustained  all  over  Christendom  itself  at  vast 
expense  as  their  recognized  method  of  insuring  mutual  justice  and 
safety.  On  no  other  subjects  does  the  Peace  Society  assume  any 
responsibility,  but  regards  them  as  not  lying  in  its  proper  sphere. 

Thus  the  cause  of  Peace, -eschewing  all  side-issues,  restricts  itself  to 
the  single  purpose  of  doing  away  this  well-defined  war-system.  It 
never  had  any  other  aim.  Its  mission  is  not  to  prevent  or  settle  dis- 
putes between  individuals,  in  families,  or  among  different  portions  of  a 
people  living  under  a  common  government ;  not  to  do  away  litigatioD, 
duelling,  or  any  other  wrong  habit  or  custom  ;  nor  yet  to  decide  how 
far  individuals  or  society  may  use  legal  force  for  their  own  protection; 
what  laws  government  may  enact,  or  how  it  may  execute  them  ;  how 
it  shall  punish  theft,  robbery  or  murder,  riot,  insurrection  or  rebellion. 
These  are  all  grave  questions ;  but  the  cause  of  Peace  has  alwajs  re- 
garded them  as  lying  outside  of  its  specific  province,  and  conseqaentlj 
lefl  its  friends  each  to  his  own  views  respecting  them.  Thus  it  treats 
rebellion,  like  any  other  crime,  as  an  offence  to  be  dealt  with  by  every 
government  in  accordance  with  its  own  laws,  and  does  n9t  interfere 
with  any  of  its  legitimate  internal  operations.  The  custom  of  war  it 
regards  not  as  a  domestic  but  as  strictly  and  solely  an  international 
question ;  in  no  proper  sense  a  process  of  justice,  an  act  of  govemmeat 
intelligently  and  rightfully  punishing  its  own  subjects  for  their  crimes, 
but  merely  a  blind  resort  to  brute  force,  with  no  power  or  reliable  ten- 
dency to  insure  justice ;  and  in  all  our  efforts  for  the  abolition  of  this 
custom,  we  recognize  the  right  of  every  government  in  its  own  proper 
sphere  to  enact  and  execute  law  at  discretion  for  the  welfare  of  those 
who  are  subject  to  its  aruthority.  It  may  abuse  this  right;  but  the  right 
itself  is  inseparable  from  the  idea  of  government,  nor  can  the  abuse  of 
it  disprove  its  exbtence  or  its  necessity. 

The  cause  of  Peace,  thus  confioing  itself  to  the  intercourse  of  nations 
with  each  other,  and  seeking  as  its  only  object  to  do  away  their  (mtmi* 
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tice  of  relying  on  the  sword  as  the  arbiter  of  their  disputes,  hopes  for 
aacoeas  chiefly  through  a  right  application  of  the  gospel  to  the  case. 
Nothing  else  can  ever  cure  this  inveterate,  world-wide  evil ;  but  for  this 
pnrpose  it  must  of  course  be  rightly  applied,  and  such  an  application 
the  followers  of  Ohrist  are  bound  to  make  in  every  land  where  their 
religion  of  peace  prevails.  When  thus  applied,  we  believe  the  gospel 
has  power,  and  will  be  sure  in  time,  to  do  away  this  great  sin  and 
Bcoarge,  It  is  the  mission  of  the  Peace  Society  to  enlist  Christians 
everywhere  in  making  such  an  application  of  the  gospel  in  its  pacific 
principles  as  shall  insure  and  hasten  this  blessed  consummation  by  re* 
casting  public  opinion  in  its  own  mould,  and  thus  leading  all  Christian 
nations  to  snspersede  their  present  war-system  by  rational,  peaceful 
expedients  like  stipulated  arbitration,  or  a  Congress  ^f  Nations. 

Here,  then,  is  the  great  work  to  be  done ;  for  whenever  this  change 
in  public  opinion  shall  be  effected,  everything  else  that  may  be  needed 
will  follow  as  a  matter  of  course.  On  this  point  everything  turns  ; 
and  hence  our  first  and  chief  business  must  be  to  educate  men  every- 
where  in  the  principles  of  peace.  Their  modes  of  thought  and  feeling 
most  be  recast  in  the  mould  of  the  gospel.  Nothing  bhort  of  this  will 
ever  snffice ;  and  to  this  result  must  all  our  efforts  ultimately  converge. 
We  must  set  and  keep  at  work  the  manifold,  ubiquitous  influences  that 
create  or  control  public  opinion.  We  must  enlist  the  fireside  and  the 
church,  the  pulpit  and  the  press,  the  platform,  the  lyceum,  and  our 
seminaries  of  learning  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest.  It  is  a  vast 
work ;  but  it  can  be  done  and  miat  be,  before  we  can  expect,  what  God 
has  so  clearly  promised,  the  permanent  reign  of  peace  in  every  land  ' 
blessed  with  the  light  of  his  gospel. 

It  is  here  the  friends  of  peace  have  been  most  deficient.  They  admit 
what  we  now  say,  but  do  not  act  up  to  it.  They  have  hitherto  used  only 
a  mere  fraction  of  the  means  indispensable  to  full  success.  The  scale  of 
operations  attempted  has  always  been  quite  disproportioned  to  the  great 
work  we  have  undertaken.  On  this  point  not  only  the  community  at 
large,  but  our  own  friends  have  entertained  very  inadequate  views,  and 
practically  overlooked  the  universal  law,  that  ends  can  be  secured  only 
bj  appropriate  and  sufficient  means.  Not  a  few  seem  to  imagine,  that  a 
custom  nearly  as  old  as  human  depravity  itself,  and  woven  into  the 
habits  and  institutions  of  every  people  on  earth,  can  be  eradicated 
without  such  efforts  as  have  been  found  necessary  in  other  reforms  far 
leas  difficult.  Not  a  tithe»  if  a  hundredth  part,  of  the  money  and  labor 
has  yet  been  spent  in  this  cause  that  will  be  found  indispensable  to  full 
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saoeefB.  With  the  pittance  of  means  hitherto  used,  we  may  well  mar- 
yel  that  it  shonld  have  aocomplished  so  mnch  as  it  confessedly  has.  la 
no  year  has  our  Society's  income  exceeded  six  or  seven  thousand  dol- 
lars, very  seldom  more  than  half  this  sum,  at  times  not  a  tithe  as  mn€k^ 
while  for  years  had  a  single  individual,  with  only  small* resources  of  his 
own,  been  left  to  bear  a  responsibility  that  ought  to  have  been  shared 
by  many  thousands. 

In  view  of  such  facts,  we  are  met  with  the  practical  question  — how 
can  the  friends  of  Ood  and  man  be  induced  to  use  the  means  so  cleariy 
necessary  in  this  cause  7  We  believe  they  can  be  thus  induced,  bat 
not  without  much  time  and  patient,  long-continued  efforts.  It  laoun, 
as  the  recognized  leaders  in  this  great  reform,  to  make  the  effi>rti 
requisite  for  this  purpose.  Its  claims,  like  those  of  the  Bible,  or  the 
missionary  cause,  to  be,  as  they  have  never  yet  been,  kept  coDstantiy 
before  the  Christian  community,  and  Christians  of  every  name  be 
trained  to  pray,  labor  and  contribute  in  its  behalf  as  one  of  their  Chris- 
tian duties.  They  should  view  the  spread  of  peace,  the  prevention  of 
war,  the  abolition  of  the  war-system,  as  one  of  the  promised  results  of 
the  gospel  which  they  are  bound  to  seek  by  a  right  application  of  its 
principles  to  the  case,  just  as  they  would  the  extinction  of  slavery,  in- 
temperance or  paganism  itself.  The  pulpit  should  be  induced  to 
preach,  and  the  Christian  press  to  publish  on  this  subject,  as  thej 
would  on  any  other  question  of  duty,  or  any  other  enterprise  of 
benevolence  or  reform. 

We  need  not  go  into  further  details ;  but  in  ways  like  these  the  ques- 
tion should  be  brought  home  to  every  village,  family  and  individual  in 
the  land,  and  be  kept  in  close,  active  contact  with  the  general  mind 
until  public  opinion  on  this  subject,  everywhere  recast  in  the  mould  of 
the  gospel,  shall  at  length  constrain  all  reputedly  Christian  goven- 
ments  to  discard  the  war-method  of  settling  their  disputes,  and  replace 
it  by  some  rational,  peaceful.  Christian  expedients  for  the  purpose. 

Such,  then,  is  the  grand  consummation  we  seek  ;  and  for  its  aooon- 
plishment  the  Peace  Society  has  already  devised,  though  but  very  par> 
tially  set  at  work  as  yet,  a  system  of  instrumentalities  designed  to 
secure  the^habitual,  permanent  and  effective  co-operation  of  the  pulpit, 
the  press,  and  every  department  of  education,  from  the  common  nchool 
up  to  our  colleges  and  professional  seminaries.  Whenever  these  main- 
springs of  moral  power  in  society  shall  be  fully  enlisted  in  this  great 
reform,  its  triumph  will  become  ultimately  sure,  if  not  rapid,  in  every 
land  blest  with  the  light  of  the  gospel. 
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To  carry  oat  this  system  of  instrumeDtalities  as  far  and  fast  as  pos- 
mble,  we  have  procared  and  stereotyped  seyeral  volames;  and  a  series 
of  nearly  a  hundred  popalar  tracts.  The  number  or  diflfusion  of  these 
we  would  fain  increase,  and  give  them  so  general  a  circulation  as  to 
roach  every  hainlet  and  habitation  in  the  land.  •  We  have  always  issued 
a  periodical  devoted  to  oar  cause ;  and  this  we  have  been  very  desirous 
of  sending  to  as  many  as  possible  of  our  four  or  five  thousand  periodi- 
cals, and  of  our  forty  or  fifty  thousand  Christian  ministers,  in  the  hope 
of  thus  enlisting  the  chief  influences  that  create  or  control  public 
opinion  on  all  such  questions.  Before  the  late  rebellion  we  em- 
ployed agents  in  different  parts  of  our  country  ;  and  one  or  more 
such  laborers  we  would  gladly  set  at  work  now  in  every  State  to  de- 
liver lectures,  to  circulate  our  publications,  and  establish  depositories 
of  them  in  great  centres,  to  organize  local  societies,  bring  the  subject 
before  ecclesiastical  bodies,  collect  fuqds,  and  in  other  ways  promote 
the  cause  intrusted  to  our  care. 

How  far  we  may  be  able  to  carry  out  these  plans,  we  know  not ;  and 
certain  it  is  that^  their  execution  to  any  considerable  extent  will  require 
a  much  larger  amount  of  funds,  and  a  far  wider  and  more  earnest  co- 
operation of  the  Christian  community,  than  we  have  ever  yet  received. 
For  all  this  we  confidently  hope  in  Ood*s  good  time ;  and  with  his  Word, 
his  Providence  and  his  Spirit  on  our  side,  we  can  wetl  abide  our  time, 
nor,  as  blind  John  Milton  said  of  himself,  **  abate  a  jot  of  heart  or 
hope." 


BRUTALIZING  INFLUENCE  OF  CUSTOM. 

It  18  hamiliating  to  see  how  a  community,  in  some  repute  for  intdli- 
gence  and  social  culture,  will  yet  drift  into  usages  the  most  barbarous  and 
brutalizing.  Two  specimens  of  this  degradation,  one  ancient,  the  other 
modem  still  in  progress,  have  recently  been  brought  before  the  publia 

Spanish  Brutality.  —  Lady  Herbert,  an  English  traveller  in  Spain,  lately 
saw  at  a  bull-fight  in  Seville,  20  horses  and  6  bulls  killed  in  two  hours  and 
a  half  for  the  gratification  (!)  of  epectators  *<  whose  delight  was  the  greater 
the  more  horrible  was  the  state  of  the  disembowelled  animals.  One  of  the 
horses  belonged  to  one  of  the  richest  gentlemen  in  Seville,  had  been  his  fa- 
vorite hack,  and  was  as  well  known  on  the  Prado  as  his  master.  The  gal- 
lant horse,  disembowelled  as  be  was,  would  not  die,  but  survived  one  bull 
after  another,  though  his  entrails  were  hanging  in  festoons  on  their  horns ; 
and  finally,  when  the  gates  were  open  to  drag  out  the  carcasses  of  the  rest, 
he  managed  to  crawl  away,  also,  and  to  drag  himself — where?  —  to  the 
very  door  of  his  master *b  house,  which  he  reached,  and  where  he  finally  lay 
down  and  died !  " 
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Gladiatorul  Brutaltties  of  ancient  Bomb.  —  GARLErdN,  in  a  reeenfc  let- 
ter from  Romei  to  the  Boston  Journal^  gives  a  vivid  sketch  of  these  in  de- 
scribing the  Amphitheatre. 

*^  The  day  is  gODe  ;  and  it  is  a  fit  hour  to  call  from  their  namelew  grtvoi 
the  multitudes  who  gathered  here  to  witness  the  spectacles  when  Rome  wms 
mistress  of  the  world.  On  the  western  side  is  the  seat  of  the  Exrperors 
clad  in  royal  purple.  They  appear  on  the  Imperial  dais.  Above  and 
around  in  every  scat,  in  all  the  passage-ways,  walking  along  the  corridocs, 
and  beneath  the  arches,  we  s^  the  mighty  assembly  of  rich  and  poor,  pa^- 
cians  and  plebeians,  civilized  and  barbarians,  gathered  to  enjoy  the  spectacle 
of  brute  courage,  strength,  endurance,  valor  and  death.  They  love  blood. 
Ah  !  what  a  glorious  moment  it  will  be  when  the  iron  bars  are  drawn  which 
confine  the  African  lions  in  yonder  arch  !  To  see  the  ferocious  tiger  leap 
into  the  arena  !  To  see  the  gladiator  with  drawn  sword  step  forth  to  batile 
with  the  king  of  beasts !  What  joy  to  behold  the  hated  Christians  tossed 
to  the  grovelling  beasts,  to  see  a  fair  maiden  torn  from  limb  to  limb,  and  de- 
voured as  a  sweet  morsel  of  food  !.  No  cry  of  horror  escapes  the  multitude. 
Not  a  heart  in  all  that  multitude  shudders  at  the  sight.  Roman  virtue  is 
not  of  that  stamp.  Roman  civilization  rejoices  in  the  sight.  There  on  this 
ground,  now  a  verdant  turf,  the  lions  leaped,  and  roared,  and  licked  their 
Moody  fangs.  There  the  gladiators  fought  the  beasts  and  each  other,  deem- 
ing it  an  honor  to  die  in  such  a  contest !  From  hence  early  Christian  mar- 
tyrs went  rejoicing  up  to  he.iven. '  What  an  assembly !  ferocious  boasts, 
men  more  fierce  than  they,  shaking  the  solid  structure  with  the  thunder  of 
their  applause  —  the  arena  all  dust  and  blood —<-^dving  men  and  women 
upon  the  ground  —  disembowelled,  headless,  ardiless  trunks  torn,  dis- 
figured, half  eaten  by  famished  tigers  !  Here  it  was  —  right  here  where 
we  stand  !  Here  the  eye  of  Faith  looked  through  the  opening  clouda  of 
heaven,  radiant  with  eternal  glory.  Here  gray-haired  men  and  tender 
maidens,  believing  in  Jesus,  went  to  their  death  as  calmly  as  to  a  night*8 
repose. 

We  can  see  the  vast  multitude  pouring  out  from  the  archways  when  the 
sport  for  the  day  is  over,  wending  their  way  through  the  streets  to  tbeir 
homes,  talking  v.f  the  play,  its  good  points,  how  (rrandly  the  lion  leaped 
upon  its  victims,  how  beautiful  the  countenance  of  Christian  kneeling  with 
clasped  hands,  how  sublimely  the  gladiator  rushed  recklessly  on  to  certain 
death  —  talking  it  all  over  just  as  your  readers  talk  of  the  play  at  the  (hei- 
tre.  Who  shall  say  that  Alario  was  not  a  blessing  instead  of  a  curse  to 
the. world?  What  but  fire  and  the  sword,  and  utter  extinction  of  such  a 
a  people,  could  eradicate  such  a  fiendiah  thirst  for  blood?  *' 

Here  we  see  the  legitimate,  inevitable  effect  of  custom  in  brutal isizig 
communities  reputedly  somewhat  intelligent  and  cultivated.  Human  na- 
ture  is  always  and  everywhere  essentially  the  same  ;  and  but  for  the  malij^ 
influences  of  a  popular,  long-continued  custom,  it  would  have  cried  out  in 
horror  at  the  barbarous  and  brutal  developments  here  described.  Such  is 
generally  the  imperceptible,  unconscious  influence  of  custom.  We  see  it 
perhaps  most  of  all  in  war.  What  else  could  prompt  or  allow  civilized, 
nominally  Christian  communities  to  eulogize  or  even  tolerate  the  deeds  of 
war?  The  day  is  surely  coming  when  men,  better  instructed  in  the  goepel, 
and  more  fully  imbued  with  its  spirit,  will  look  back  on  the  war-sen  time  vta 
and  war  achievements  of  our  times,  very  much  as  we  now  do  un  tho  revolt- 
ing brutalities  of  ancient  Rome  and  modem  Spain. 
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THE  NEXT  STEP  IN  CIVILIZATION. 

That  the  character  and  aim  of  the  Peace  Society  should  have  been 
overlooked  by  American  citizens  during  the  late  rebellion,  is  not  at  all 
Bnrprising.  Bat  we  are  a  nation  of  thinkers ;  and,  as  every  man  inter- 
ests himself  more  or  less  in  matters  of  political  economy,  we  confi- 
dently renew  our  efforts  to  bring  before  every  voter,  every  mother, 
every  boy  and  girl,  the  grand  question,  Is  war  necessary  7  We  need 
Dot  depict  the  horrors  of  war  —  they  have  been  staring  in  every  one's 
fiM>e  for  five  years.  Nor  need  we  dwell  on  its  costliness ;  every  family 
feels  it  in  their  trade  and  taxes. 

It  is  only- needed  now,  that  every  one  shall  inquire,  7;  loar  Tteces- 
sary  ?  Of  course,  contentions  will  arise  between  nations  as  between 
individuals,  for  nations  are  governed  by  individuals ;  and  these  quar- 
rels may  drag  the  nations  after  them.  But  the  mass  of  the  people, 
left  to  themselves,  would  never  domacd  war.  They  will  attend  to  their 
^private  vocations,  to  earn  their  bread,  or  use  their  capital,  whether  in 
war  or  peace.  Cannot  the  rulers  of  nations,  then,  be  brought  under 
some  restraint?  Must  they  always  have  power  to  plunge  at  will  a 
nation  of  quiet  people  into  a  war  with  another  quiet  people  against 
whom  they  have  as  individuals  no  hate  7  Must  the  million  be  butch- 
ered, and  taxed,  and  have  their  homes  desolated,  at  the  caprice  of  half 
a  dozen  wicked  or  foolish  statesmen  7 

No  !  it  need  not  be.  We  need  only  advance  one  step  in  civilization 
and  morality  to  institute  a  set  of  laws  that  shall  govern  States  and 
statesmen,  and  a  court  which  shall  adjudge  cases  of  controversy  accord- 
ing to  those  laws.  Here  is  the  grand  object  of  the  Peace  Society ;  an 
object  which  some  have  affected  to  sneer  at  as  visionary,  and  some  to  con- 
demn as  impracticable,  but  no  man  of  common  sense  opposes  as  unde- 
sirable. No  one  doubts  that  peace  will  be  universal  in  the  millennium ; 
and  yet  one  imagines  that  human  beings  will  even  then  be  anything  InU 
human  beings.  If  peace  will  be  practicable  then,  it  is  practicable  now. 
If  rulers  could  be  properly  restrained,  peace  would  soon  be  universal 
now,  and  armies  would  be  kept  on  a  small  scale  only  for  police  pur- 


But  the  whole  world  never  makes  a  simultaneous  movement  in 
either  morals  or  politics,  upward  or  downward.  Beforms  have  a  local 
origin,  while  degeneracy  is  contagious  and  gradual.  Some  one  nation 
most  begin  the  movement  for  universal  peace,  and  a  portion  of  that 
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Daiion  most  first  be  moTed  to  measures  which  shall  influeQoe  the  whi^e. 
And  what  nation  is  more  interested  to  have  *^  peaee  on  earth,"  or  bet- 
ter prepared  to  bring  the  great  question  before  the  world,  than  these 
.United  SUtes 7 

Let  every  one,  then,  who  fears  God,  and  loves  man,  exert  his  local  in- 
fluence to  abolish  war.  Was  ever  an  enterprise  more  grand,  more  glo- 
rious 7  Let  petitions  go  up  from  every  portion  of  the  land,  calling  «poD 
Congress  to  initiate  measures  for  inducing  nations  to  come  under  some 
just  code  of  international  law.  Let  such  petitions  go  up  from  session  to 
session,  till  our  government  makes  the  sublime  movement  for  universal 
peace.  It  can  be  done ;  and  are  not  we  the  people  to  start  this  great 
reform  for  the  world  ?  h.  m. 


Hard  to  nNi>  Soldixrs.  — In  most,  if  not  all  countries  on  the  cooiincBt 
of  Europe,  government  by  oonscription  compelB  men  to  be  Boldiers.     Eng- 
land is  too  free  to  bear  this  ;  and  now  she  *•*'  is  distreaeed  to  find  Boldiers  for 
her  army.    Labor  has  grown  so  valuable,  and  emigration  so  tempting,  that 
the  class  from  which  soldiers  are  recruited,  can  do  better  than  accept  the 
petty  pay,  not  changed  for  these  fifty  years,  that  the  army  offers.     A  good 
mechanic  earns  eight  shillings  a  day,  while  as  a  British  soldier  be  has  but  m 
single  shilling,    ^or  can  the  government  alSbrd  to  put  the  army  pay  up  to 
a  fair  competition  with  labor.    So  it  is  in  a  puzzle.     Did  it  ever  think  to 
solve  it  by  abolishing  the  army?    In  fact,  with  labor  so  high  and  so  impoi^ 
tant  as  it  is  now  to  every  manufactaring  country,  governments  cannot 
afford  to  keep  up  large  standing  armies.     What  they  cost  in  pay  mnd 
rations,  and  more,  what  is  lost  to  the  productive  industry  by  their  with- 
drawal from  labor ;  is  a  burden  on  government  and  cooqtry,  that  cannot 
justly  be  borne.    And  more,  it  toi7/  not  be.    Civilization  is  fast  moving  to  a 
recognition  of  the  fact,  that  it  cannot  afford  to  fighty  or  be  prepared  for 
fighting.    The  profit  and  loss  aspect,  not  the  moral  or  religious  one,  will 
speedily  settle  the  fact,  that  there  shall  be  no  more  wars.    The  great  wmis 
of  the  last  ten  years  in  Earope  and  America  have  only  cleared  the   way 
for  this  consummation.    They  have  given  opportunity  iur  the  development 
of  labor,  and  the  growth  of  men  as  men,  that  make  tho  resort  to  ware  both 
unnecessary  and  impossible." —  Springfield  Repablican. 


War-Ships.  —  To  furnish  timber  sufficient  for  a  single  seventy-four  gun- 
ship,  would  require,  it  is  estimated,  the  matured  crop  of  forty-four  acres  of 
woodland,  or  2,200  full-grown  trees.  £ven  these  would  be  only  a  amali 
part  of  the  cost  of  euch  ship ;  and  iron-clads  are  said  now  to  cost  from  fits 
to  ten  times  as  much.     What  a  waste,  and  of  what  real  use  after  all ! 


War-Claims.  —  The  incidental  claims  arising  out  of  any  and  every  war, 
but  especially  such  an  one  as  our  late  rebellion,  are  almost  interminable  in 
the  shape  of  pensions,  damages,  and  the  like.     We  shall  soon  have  an  ava- 
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knche  of  them  from  ex-rebels  in  the  South  as  well  as  from  loyal  men  at  the 
North. 

<<  A  recent  decision  of  Attorney  General  Stanbery,  that  a  pardon  entitled  a  , 
man  to  be  considered  loyal  in  the  settlement  of  claims,  and  the  alacrity 
with  which  Southern  rebels  were  hastening  to  obtain  payment  for  damages 
done  by  United  States  forces  in  the  South  during  the  war,  have  led  Con- 
gress to  prohibit  the  payment  of  claims  arising  from  such  destruction  of 
property.  The  necessity  for  such  legislation  may  be  inferred  from  a  state- 
ment in  a  recent  Washington  letter,  that  there  is  a  Southern  railroad  Presi- 
dent in  the  Capital  now,  with  claims  which  he  feels  certain  will  yet  be  good, 
and  so  expresses  himself  after  communication  with  the  White  House  —  the 
claims  covering  rents  for  his  road  daring  the  term  of  its  occupation,  rents 
for  the  locomotives  and  cars  used  and  destroyed,  and  damages  for  the  wear 
and  tear  of  the  rails.  A  single  item  of  his  claim  is  twenty-five  dollars  per 
day  for  the  use  of  locomotives  captured.  Taking  this  as  a  basis  of  calcula- 
tion, and  referring  to  Gen.  CuUum's  report  giving  the  number  of  locomotives 
taken,  and  the  term  for  which  they  were  used  and  it  appetirs  that  the  al- 
lowing of  such  a  claim  will  cost  the  Government  $2,439,000  for  locomo- 
tives alone ;  and  this  would  probably  be  the  smallest  item  in  the  settle- 
ment of  the  railroad  account.  The  item  for  fences  destroyed  would  resolve 
itself  into  paying  for  about  half  the  wood  burned  by  the  armies  for  four 
years.  The  item  of  forage  used  is  almqst  beyond  computation  :  and  if  all 
these  and  other  things  used  or  destroyed  by  the  army,  were  to  be  paid  for, 
the  sum  total  would  m  immense,  and  might  even  exceed  our  nation  1  debt." 


PATRIOTISM . 

ITS  MOBAL  ELEVENTS. 


As  the  charge  of  want  of  patriotism  will  be  noisily  urged  against  all  who 
endeavor  to  establish  purer  principles  of  international  morality,  it  may  be 
well  to  examine  the  meaning  of  that  much-abused  word,  and  the  history  of 
the  idea  it  represents.  Patriotism,  as  the  dictionary  will  tell  us,  means 
love  of  country.  It  is  too  hastily  assumed  that  love  of  country  is  an  ab- 
Bolate  and  unmixed  virtue.  It  is  a  virtue  as  opposed  to  love  of  self,  but  not 
as  opposed  to  love  of  the  race.  For  it  is  clear  that  the  love  we  feel  for  our 
country  is  itseli  not  without  a  mixture  of  selfishness,  which  cannot  be  elimi- 
nated. No  one  would  hesitate  to  say  that  love  of  country  is  to  be  ranked 
higher  in  the  scale  of  virtue  than  love  of  our  nearest  relations,  the  reason 
evidently  being  that  the  selfish  alloy  enters  more  largely  into  the  latter  than 
into  the  former. 

Love  of  country,  ^hen,  is  laudable  because  and  in  so  far  as  it  involves  a 
sacrifice  of  our  selfish  instincts.  From  a  variety  of  causes  there  is  not,  and 
cannot  be,  the  same  conflict  between  selfishness  and  patriotism  in  the  citi- 
zens of  most  modem  European  states  as  in  the  republics  of  antiquity.  The 
relation  of  the  individual  citizen  is  much  less  close  and  personal.  The 
Athenian  felt  that  the  greatness  and  even  the  existence  of  bis  country  de- 
pended appreciably  on  the  conduct  of  himself,  his  friends  and  acquaintances. 
Giving  his  vote  for  war  meant  exposing  himself  to  the  chance,  and  the  not 
remote  chance,  of  having  to  leave  his  business,  don  his  fighting  gear,  and 
march  to  the  border;  or  perhaps  of  being  told  o£f  for  service  for  many 
months  at  Memphis  or  Potidao.  If  he  had  only  to  mount  guard  on  the 
Long  Walls  two  nights  out  of  three,  be  was  a  lucky  man.    If  he  fell  into 
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tbe  hands  of  the  enemy,  it  was  not  to  be  exchan^d  or  "  paroled/'  bat  more 
frequently  to  be  despatched  on  the  spot.  If  his  city  was  taken,  he  woald 
probably  be  turned  over  to  the  executioner,  and  his  wife  and  children  to  the 
slave-dealer. 

Now,  when  the  English  Government,  with  the  approbation  of  the  country, 
declared  war  against  Kussia  in  1854,  we  knew  very  well  that  it  would  make 
no  difference  to  any  ot  us  personally.  City  men  went  into  their  business  as 
usual.  Country  (gentlemen  killed  time  and  partridges  neither  more  nor  less 
sedulously.  Rural  skittle  grounds  and  metropolitan  gin- palaces  did  a  &ir 
average  business.  I  never  heard  that  Pall  Mali  looked  empty,  or  that  Lom- 
bard Street  was  less  thronged,  or  even  that  things  were  flatter  in  Pettiooafe 
Lane.  The  22,0U0  red-coats  who  perished  by  the  sword  of  the  enemy,"  or 
the  arrans^ements  of  the  >^ar-office,  were  not  missed  out  of  a  population  of 
27,000,000.  Certainly  tbe  Russians  did  not  manage  to  put  in  mourning  a 
fiekmily  that  I  was  acquainted  with.  There  was  the  war  nine-pence,  it  ia 
true  ;  and  we  did  not  like  to  pay  it.  But  will  any  one  who  reads  these 
pages  say  that  it  curtailed  one  of  his  comforts,  or  of  even  his  luxuries?  As 
tor  apprehensions  of  having  the  horrors  of  war  brought  home  to  us,  of  see- 
ing hostile  ships  off  our  coast,  or  hostile  troops  on  our  soil,  it  is  needless  to 
say  that  they  never  occurred  to  any  one.  To  talk  of  patriotism  under  sncb 
eir  }am<3^ance8  is  simple  noisense.  It  may  be  safely  said  that  during  the 
las;  h  1  -  ent  iry  no  Eng'ishmen  have  had  an  opportunity  of  showing  their 
patriott^m,  except  perhaps  the  builders  of  the  Alabama,  and  they  did  nut 
avail  themselves  of  it. 

Patriotis.n  is  now  only  a  specious  name  for  national  insolence.  Tu  an 
Englishman  his  country  is  not  something  for  which  he  is  to  sacrifice  his  per- 
sonal interests,  but  something  which  promotes  them.  His  associations  with  it 
are  entirely  of  an  agreeable  kind.  They  turn  exclusively  on  material  ad- 
vantage. He  does  not,  indeed,  own  to  himself  that  the  ennobling  elements 
of  patriotism,  such  as  sacrifice,  fidelity,  loyalty,  duty,  are  practically  obsolete. 
On  the  contrary,  he  gives  himself  credit  for  all  theqp  qualities,  as  a  matter 
of  course.  Patriotism  has  ever  ranked  as  one  of  the  noblest  of  virtues. 
When  he  rejoices  over  the  capture  of  Pekin,  or  the  establishment  of  com- 
pulsory trade  with  Japan,  he  is  a  patriot.  The  inference  is  obvious  and 
comfortable.  In  reality  his  feelings  towards  his  country  are  neither  more 
nor  leas  elevated  than  those  of  a  shareholder  in  a  prosperoua  joint-stock  com- 
pany, towards  the  ooncern  in  which  he  has  been  lucky  enough  to  invest  his 
money.  —  Prof,  BeesUy  on  ^^ IfUernatiorud  Moralily.^* 


CONFERENCE  ON  PEACE. 


Thb  Committee  of  our  Society  issued  Dec.  19th,  1866,  the  followini;;  cir- 
cular to  a  select  few  of  its  leading  friends  : 

You  know  how  sorely  the  cause  of  Peace  has  been  tried  in  the  late  rebel- 
lion, trials  sufficient  permanently  to  cripple  almost  any  cause  similarly 
circumstanced  ;  but  by  the  blessing  of  God,  it  has  been  kept  alive  in  its 
integrity,  and  with  all  its  old  arguments  greatly  multiplied  and  intensified. 
With  this  bitter  experience  of  its  necessity,  the  way  would  now  seem  open 
for  its  friends  to  revive  it  with  new  vigor  and  with  better  prospects. 

Allow  us,  then,  to  request  you  to  meet  at  our  office,  January  17th,  1867,  at 
10  A.  u.,  in  conference  with  other  friends  to  interchange  views  an  to  what 
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ought  now  to  be  done  or  attempted.  We  stand  before  the  public  cbarfi;ed 
with  the  care  of  thid  cause  ;  and  we  trust  you  will  cheerfully  uhare  with  us 
the  responsibih'tj  of  meeting  the  demands  of  the  hour.  We  earnestly  bore 
you  can  attend  ;  but  if  not,  we  trust  you  will  communicate  your  views  ij 
letter,  and  let  us  know,  if  you  can,  how  far  we  may  rel^  on  your  co-opem- 
tion  in  eSbrts  to  give  this  enterprise  the  new  start  and  impulse  which  it  so 
urgently  needs. 

In  response  to  this  request,  a  few  of  our  friends  braved  the  severest  storm 
known  here  for  years,  to  attend  the  proposed  oonfcrencc.  Hon.  Auasa 
Walker  was  appointed  Chairman,  and  Prof.  Alphets  Crosby,  Secretary. 
Dr.  Beckwith  read  extracts  from  some  dozen  letters  sent  by  friends  who 
oould  not  attend,  all  expressing  their  cordial  interest  in  the  cause,  their 
unabated  confidence  in  its  ultimate  triumph,  and  their  readiness  to  oo-ope- 
rate  in  efforts  to  give  it  now  a  new  start.  We  can  copy  only  a  small  part 
of  these  communications,  but  will  give  a  few  specimens  :  — 

Our  able  and  most  reliable  friend.  Prof.  Upbam,  D.  D.,  whose  health  did 
not  allow  him  to  be  present,  writes '  — 

'*  I  have  endeavored  to  think  over  the  subject  which  you  have  placed  before 
me.  Others  will  perhaps  present  to  yon  different  views ;  but  my  own  feel- 
in<;at  present  is  essentially  this  :  The  war-spirit  is  not  as  yet  sufficiently 
quieted  to  admit  of  a  successful  public  effort  on  a  larffe  scale.  We  must, 
however,  keep  up  our  or^nization,  circulate  peace  publications  as  widely 
as  possible,  and  press  wisely  but  earnestly  upon  our  rulers  the  great  princi- 
ple of  Arbitration.  J  am  in  hopes,  that  the  expiration  of  another  year  will 
find  the  nation  fully  restored,  and  such  a  change  in  public  sentiment  as  will 
justify  the  inauguration  of  more  effective  measures.  Nevertheless,  we  can 
continue  to  do  much  in  sowing  the  seeds  oi  truth  in  the  ways  I  have  men- 
tioned. 

The  Peace  Movement  is  radical  and  revolutionsry.  It  pronoses  to  re- 
model the  history  of  the  world  ;  and  I  have  not  the  least  douDt,  that  the 
object  will  in  time  be  secured.  The  seed  which  has  been  sown  by  Worces- 
ter, and  Ladd,  and  Channing,  and,  allow  me  to  add,  not  Icfs  faithfully  and 
widely  by  yourself,  will  assuredly  germinate  and  spring  up  in  its  time.  I 
know  that  you  feel  almost  alone  ;  but  I  have  noticed,  that  all  great  reform 
movements  depend,  at  first,  upon  the  self-sacrifice  and  the  efforts  of  a  few. 
You  received  the  peace-standard  from  the  great  leaders  whom  I  have  men- 
tioned ;  and  a  kind  Providence  has,  in  my  estimation,  enabled  you  to  bear 
it  must  worthily.  You  have  kept  it  floating  amid  the  terrible  tempest  of 
war ;  the  seed  has  been  sown  amid  streams  of  blood ;  but  the  blood  will 
nurture  it.  All  truth  has  In  itaelf  the  elements  of  immortality  and  of  ulti- 
mate triumph  ;  but  the  highest  truths,  such  as  that  of  universal  peace, 
necessarily  require  the  longest  time  for  ultimate  success."    %    , 

Hon.  Gerrit  Smith,  so  widely  known  for  his  intelligent  and  active  inter' 
est  in  enterprises  akin  to  ours,  says,  — 

**  The  Ahierican  Peace  Society  is  misunderstood  and  misrepresented.  It 
seems  to  be  regarded  by  many  as  a  Society  to  promote  abstinence  from  all 
violence,  and  to  promote  Peace  in  all  directions,  whereas  cessation  from 
national  war  is  its  only  aim.  Had  it  been  named  *  American  Anti-  War 
Society,'  its  members  would  not  have  been  so  much  exposed  to  the  charge  of 
inconsistency  for  standing  by  their  Government  when  a  portion  of  its  sub- 
jects armed  themselves  for  its  overthrow.  It  was  an  utterly  false  charge 
that  our  defence  of  our  Govemment  in  that  case  was  an  armed  war  upon 
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Slavery.  Such  a  war  neither  the  Peace  Society  nor; even  the  Abolition 
Society  ever  made.  No  political  party  made  it ;  it  was  not  made ;  there  vsas 
no  saoh  war.  When,  in  the  course  of  the  Rebellion,  slavery  was  struck  at, 
it  was  simply  because  to  do  so  was  necessary  in  order  to  put  down  rebellion. 

I  trust  that  our  Society  will  continue  to  confine  itself,  as  it  has  hitherto 
done,  to  the  one  work  of  putting  an  end  to  national  war.  It  has  nothing^  to 
do  with  Duels,  Rebellions,  Insorrections,  Civil  Wars ;  and  it  is  to  go  neitti«r 
for  nor  against  strict  *  Non-Resistance. '  If  Non-Resistanoe  is  wrong,  our 
Society  is  not  to  be  prejudiced  by  it;  and  if  Non-Resistanoe  is  right,  our 
Society  is  entitled  to  no  credit  for  it. 

The  time  is  not  distant  when  some  one  of  the  nations  of  Christendom « 
putting  her  trust  in  God  and  her  sister  nations,  will  venture  upon  the  duty 
and  policy  of  Disarmament.  Nor  will  she  put  that  trust  in  vain.  What 
if  France,  whicli  is  just  now  in  circumstances  so  admirably  suited  fco  the  ex- 
periment, should  venture  upon  this  duty  and  policy,  would  her  neighbor- 
nations  take  advantage  of  the  disarmament  to  invade  her?  Oh,  no!  bat 
they  would  joyfully  make  themselves  an  impenetrable  and  insurmountable 
wall  around  her  to  protect  her  from  any  nation  so  base  as  not  to  be  inspired 
by  an  example  so  suDlime,  and  so  mean  as  to  make  that  example  the  oocaaioa 
for  perpetrating  violence  and  robbery.  And  soon  would  those  protectini; 
nations  oe  won  oy  this  example  to  the  extent  of  copying  it.  If  the  [ndians,  « 
on  seeing  that  William  Penn  and  his  colonists  had  no  arms- in  their  banda, 
were  shamed  into  the  throwing  down  of  their  own,  is  it  extravagant  to  ex- 
pect that  similar  influences  should  produce  similar  effects  upon  civilised 
nations  ? 

If  this  be  pronounced  Utopian,  we  will  continue  still  to  work  together 
for  a  Congress  of  Nations,  or,  what  is  better,  for  an  International  Court. 
Such  a  court  would  be  the  one  upward  step  to  Peace  and  Life  for  the  natioDa 
to  take.  The  petty  local  courts  suffice  for  their  narrow  range ;  the  more  ina- 
portant  local  courts  suffice  for  their  wider  range,  and  the  national  court  ia 
the  final  arbiter  in  the  internal  strife  of  the  nation.  Add  the  International 
Court,  and  then  the  one  thing,  the  only  thing,  now  lacking,  a  Tribunal  for 
disposing  of  international  differences,  will  have  been  supplied. 

The  American  Peace  Society  can  do  little  without  money ;  but  it  can  do 
much  with  a  little  money.  An  extra  five  or  ten  thousand  dollars,  at  thia 
time  added  to  the  ordinary  contributions  to  its  treasury,  would  enable  the 
Society *to  multiply  verv  greatly  its  streams  of  light  and  love.  Can  you  not 
induce  fifty  or  a  hunarcd  persons  to  give  each  $100  ?  I  will  be  one  of 
them." 

All  the  other  letters  were  in  a  like  strain.  Our  yenerable  friend.  Rev. 
R.  S.  Storks,  D.  D.,  of  Braiutree,  says,  **  No  Mather  of  modem  times,  nor 
Paul  of  earlier  ages,  ever  conceived  a  better  *  device '  for  the  destruction  of 
Satan^s  power,  or  the  establishment  of  Christ*s  authority  in  the  hearts  of 
men,  than  that  of  reiterating  the  song  of  angels  at  the  Saviour's  birth,  in 
connection  with  Heaven's  great  Law, '  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thy- 
self.'  "  Another  friend,  "  bordering  on  his  90th  year,"  Hon.  John  Prkn- 
Tiss,  Keene,  N.  H.,  our  representative  at  one  of  the  Peace  Congresses  in 
Europe,  says,  **  The  millennium  is,  of  course,  in  the  distance  ;  but,  as  Gen. 
Miller  said  when  asked  whether  he  could  carry  that  height,  *  I  will  try,'  8o 
we  must  try,  and  continue  to  try." 

B.  W.  Tompkins,  Esq.,  Norwich,  Ct.,  says,  "Your  Society  and  its  allies 
will  be  among  the  last  to  be  appreciated  in  this  sin-cursed  world  ;  but  its 
asency  is  not  the  less  important  on  that  account.  Its  progress  will  be  slow, 
slower  than  other  Christian* organizations :  for  much  that  passes  for  Ohrie- 
tianity,  will  need  reconstruction  before  the  world  shall  be  sufficiently  eTan. 
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gelised  to  accept  in  simple  fiiith  the  gospel  m  the  conservator  and  regnlator 
of  society.  This  development  will  be  among  the  last  and  ^ndeet  achieve* 
ments  of  Christianity.  In  that  culmination,  your  labors  will  be  recognized, 
Toor  reward  will  be  nreat,  and  all  the  more  glorious  for  the  patience  of 
nope  that  has  been  its  history/' 

From  Rev.  A.  Lord,  111.,  and  from  Rev.  Geo.  W.  Thompson,  N.  fl.,  to 
each  of  whom  our  cause  has  been  greatly  indebted,  letters  were  received,  the 
former,  in  particular,  sketching  plans  fo^  a  much  wider  extension  of  our 
efforts  than  we  have  ever  yet  been  able  to  attempt.  Along  with  others, 
communications  of  much  ability,  but  too  long  for  insertion  here,  come 
fn)m  S.  S.  Warowell,  Esq.,  Providence,  R.  I.,  and  Dea.  S.  Yi ,  Boardiuii, 
Middlebory,yt. 

After  a  free  and  very  full  interchange  of  views,  the  Conference  adopted 
the  following  resolutions  :  — 

Fesohedj  1.  That  as  the  only  direct  object  of  the  American  Peace  Society 
is  the  prevention  of  war  between  nations,  we  regard  it  as  having  been  wise 
in  so  carefully  restricting  its  efforts  to  this  object,  and  not  interfering  as  a 
Society  with  questions,  however  important  in  themselves,  beyond  its  proper 
sphere,  such,  for  example,  as  those  which  concern  the  relations  between 

Sovernmentsand  their  own  subjects,  and  the  best  methods  of  securing  obedi- 
ience  to  law.  Differences  of  opinion  respecting  such  questions  should  not 
prevent  the  friends  of  Peace  fn)m  acting  together  harmoniously  and  effi- 
ciently in  their  own  proper  work. 

2.  That  the  true  principles  of  Peace,  so  far  from  endangering  or  weaken- 
inff  government,  could  not  fail,  if  duly  wrought  into  the  sentiments  and 
habits  of  society,  to  furnish  the  best,  if  not  the  only  reliable  guaranty 
against  insurrection,  rebellion,  or  any  other  peril  to  its  order,  wel&re,  and 
permanency. 

3.  That  in  the  prophesies  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  the  pacific  doctrines 
of  the  New,  and  in  the  grand  progressive  movements  of  the  world's  history, 
vre  find  the  most  ample  assurances  of  ultimate  success  in  the  cause  of  Peace ; 
nor  do  we  see  in  all  the  bitter  experiences  of  the  last  few  years,  in  our  own 
and  other  countries,  any  ^roonas  for  permanent  discouragement,  but  the 
strongest  motives  for  the  friends  of  Peace  to  redouble  their  zeal  in  their  great 
and  good  work. 

4.  That  there  is  need,  however,  of  a  much  greater  amount  of  effort  than 
has  ever  yet  been  attempted  in  this  cause ;  and,  for  securing  such  a  result, 
its  claims  ought  to  be  brought  and  kept  as  distinctly  and  widely  as  possible 
before  Christians  of  every  name,  as  a  cause  common  to  all  the  followers  of  . 
the  Prince  of  Peace,  and  before  patriots  of  every  land  as  essential  to  the 
welfare  of  their  respective  countries  and  of  the  whole  world.  **  The  field 
is  the  world  ;  *'  and  amid  all  its  changes  and  commotions,  alike  through 
sunshine^and  storm,  it  is  rapidly  growing  **  white  to  the  harvest.'' 

5.  That  we  fully  approve  the  general  svstem  of  means  employed  by  the 
American  Peace  Society  (though  as  yet,  from  its  toe  limited  resources,  but 
imperfectly  put  in  operation,  indeed  scarcely  more  than  well  hegun)  for 
effecting  such  a  change  in  public  opinion  and  custom  as  shall  lead  nations  to 
adopt,  in  place  of  their  present  war-system,  some  methods  analogous  to 
those  now  in  use  between  individuals  and  minor  communities,  for  the  settle- 
ment of  their  disputes  without  resort  to  the  sword. 

6.  That  the  friends  of  Peace  should  spare  no  practicable  effort  to  promote 
the  pacific  adjustment  of  any  differences  that  may  arise  between  nations  ; 
to  secure  in  every  treaty  that  may  be  made,  a* recognition  of  the  principle  of 
arbitration ;  to  inspire  mutual  confidence  among  nations,  and  to  hasten  the 
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redaction  of  the  great  standing  armies  with  which  they  are  now  menacing 
each  other  ;  and  thus  to  prepare  the  way  for  some  efficient  and  permanent 
system  of  international  government,  order  and  juf^tice,  substantially  such  as 
tbe  friends  of  Peace  in  our  own'and  other  countries  have  advocated  under 
the  names  of  an  International  Court,  and  a  Congress  or  Confederation  of 
Nations. 

7.  That  the  American  Peace  Society  needs  and  merits  liberal  contributions 
for  the  prosecution  of  its  great  work  through  publications,  correspondence, 
and  the  voice  of  living  advocates  ;  and  that  it  is  eminently  desirable  that  tbe 
friends  of  Peace  should,  in  their  several  localities,  form  or  giye  new  ener^ 
to  organizations  in  its  behalf,  and  endeavor  by  public  meetings,  the  distri- 
bution of  documents,  and  other  appropriate  agencies,  to  commend  tbe  caose 
to  tbe  popular  reason  and  conscience. 

Such  were  the  main  conclusions  reached  by  the  Conference  ;  but  the  best 
and  most  hopeful  commentary  on  the  proceedings  is  the  fact,  that  by  the 
friends  present,  and  those  from  whom  letters  had  been  received,  more  than 
eight  hundred  dollars  were  pledged  towards  a  wider  and  more  effective  ex- 
tension of  the  Society *B  operations.  Will  not  many  of  our  other  friends 
"  go  and  do  likewise  "  ?  If  they  will,  we  shall  soon  secure  the  *'  five  or 
ten  thousand  dollars  "  pro{)OBed  by  Mr.  Smith  to  be  raised  as  an  extra  eflbrt. 
Docs  not  the  cause  deserve,  as  it  certainly  needs,  all  this,  and  even  much 
more? 


WAR  IN  MINIATURE. 


In  1846  a  family  named  Johnstone  settled  in  Carter  County,  E-ist  Ten- 
nessee, near  the  Rogers  family.  Johnstone  cleared  the  land,  assisted  by 
two  young  sons,  and  one  day  Rogers  claimed  a  pile  of  rails  that  Johnstone 
held  was  his  property.  Tae  result  was  tbit  Rogers  shot  Johnstone  dead, 
and  tbe  murderer,  being  a  man  of  some  influence  in  the  settlement,  was  ac- 
quitted in  Court.  The  two  Johnstone  hoys  vowed  vengeance  on  Rogers, 
and  some  time  after  the  elder  ot  tbe  boys,  James  by  name,  shot  him  tbrooj^h 
the  heart.  Rogers  left  a  bov,  who,  vi^en  he  grew  to  manhood,  shot  James 
Johnstone,  who  had  married,  and  had  a  son  named  Henry,  who  a  few  years 
af^er  shot  the  Rogers  who  bad  killed  his  father.  But  the  latter  also  left  a 
son  who  some  years  after  killed  the  son  left  by  James  Johnstone.  ^ 

Thus  it  went  on  for  years,  first  a  Johnstone  fulling  by  the  hands  of  a 
Rogers,  and  then  a  Rogers  falling  beneath  the  avenging  hand  of  a  Johnstone, 
until  our  civil  war  broke  out,  and  the  fead  for  a  time  appeared  to  have  end- 
ed. The  cesaation  of  the  hostilities  between  the  North  and  the  South 
brought  the  survivors  of  the  two  families  back  to  Carter  County.  These  sur- 
vivors were  R.andall  Rogers  and  Robert  Johnstone,  both  battle-scarred  vet- 
erans, and  both  unmarried.  They  met  in  a  grocery  store  on  the  5th  of 
January,  and  quarrelled,  but  were  separated  by  friends.  Latir  in  the  day 
they  met  in  the  street,  both  drew  revolvers  and  fired  at  each  other,  and  both 
were  mortally  wounded,  Rogers  being  shot  through  the  brain,  and  Johnstone 
through  the  abdomen.  Almost  at  the  same  instant  the  vital  spark  fled  from 
each  body,  and  thus  ended  a  feud  that  had  lasted  twenty  years,  in  the  course 
of  which  fourteen  men 'died  violent  deaths. 

Here  we  have  a  fair  illustration  of  war  in  its  spirit,  its  principle,  its 
methods  of  redress,  and  its  ultimately  suicidal  reootl  upon  tbe  parties.     \m 
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this  case  each  decided  for  himself  what  "was  right,  took  yeDgeao'^e  into  his 
own  hands,  and,  without  any  satisfaction  or  benefit  to  himself,  brought  only* 
rain  upon  both.  There  was  no  law  as  a  recognized  rule  of  right ;  but 
eaoh  claimed  to  be  a  law  to  himself.  There  was  no  calm,  honest  attempt  on 
either  side  for  real  justice,  but  only  {^haughty,  selfish,  yindictive  determi- 
nation to  have  his  own  way,  right  or  wrong,  by  sheer  force.  There  was  no 
Bemblance  of  real  justice;  but  each  party,  acting  as  accuser,  witness, 
judge,  and  executioner  in  his  own  cause,  pushed  madly  on  in  his  purpose  of 
Bavage  vengeance. 

Is  not  this  war  in  miniature?  Does  not  war  avowedly  act  on  this  princi- 
ple, and  essentially  in  this  way?  'Instead  of  being  a  process  of  justice,  is  it 
not  in  its  nature,  and  generally  in  its  results,  an  engine  of  blind  and 
brutal  vengeance?  Whenever  justice  or  any  good  does  come  of  it,  is  it  not 
a  matter  of  chance,  an  interposition  of  God,  making  the  folly  and  wrath  of 
man  work  out  the  purposes  of  his  wisdom  and  love? 

How  different  all  this  from  any  legal  process  of  justice.  Here  neither 
party  is  allowed  to  decide  in  his  own  case,  or  to  act  as  either  judge,  jury  or 
executioner.  The  whole  question  is  left  entirely  in  the  hands  of  impartial 
men,  solemnly  sworn  to  decide  according  to  law  and  iacts ;  and  their  deci- 
sion, when  duly  reached,  is  to  be  carried  into  effect,  not  by  men 'in  the  heat 
and  fury  of  passion,  but  by  chosen,  reliable  executors  of  law.  Whenever  a 
party  resists,  force  may,  of  course,  be  used,  but  only  for  the  purpose  of 
necuring  the  ends  of  legal  justice.  Neither  life,  limb,  nor  any  interest  is 
pat.  in  peril,  except  where  necessary  in  bringing  the  criminal  to  condign 
punishment.  If  he  will  quietly  submit  to  the  officers  of  the  law,  not  a  hair 
of  his  head  will  be  harmed  till  after  his  case  is  fairly  decided  in  court ;  but  if 
one  offender  or  a  million  shall  resist  and  defy  the  governmcht,  all  the  furce 
must  be  used  that  shall  be  found  necessary  to  maintain  its  authority,  and 
carry  its  laws  into  effect.  Where  many  combine  in  resistance,  the  conflict 
may  have  the  violence,  bloodshed,  and  other  eyilsof  war;  but,  after  all, 
they  are  only  the  evils  incident  to  the  enforcement  of  law.  It  is  not,  even 
in  these  extreme  cases,  war,  strictly  speaking,  but  a  process  of  legal  justice. 


Scenes  in  Bohehia. —  Accounts  from  Bohemia  describe,  as  one  of  the  most 
heart-rending  sights  imaginable,  the  crowds  of  women,  both  of  the  highest 
and  lowest  classes,  who,  having  rushed  to  the  scenes  of  carnage  from  all 
parts  of  North  and  South  Germany,  are  seen  wandering  over  the  battle- 
fields, through  lazarets  and  hospitals,  looking  for  their  fathers,  husbands, 
brothers,  and  lovers.  The  terrible  cries  that  every  now  and  then  strike  the 
ear  when  one  of  these  heart-broken  creatures  has  suddenly  discovered  her 
dearest  friend  among  a  heap  of  slain ,  or  dying  on  the  battle-field,  or  among  the 
thousands  of  sick,  are  said  to  shake  even  those  most  hardened  against  all 
forms  and  expressions  of  human  misery.  It  is  chiefly  in  Tumau,  where  the  . 
thousands  of  wounded  at  Sadowa  at  present  are  housed  and  tended  by  the 
numerous  sisters  of  mercy  and  ELnights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  that  these 
scenes  mostly  occur.  Many  of  the  poor  ladies  have  to  return  to  their  homes 
Without  finding  those  they  sought.  « 
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INTERNATIONAL   ARBITRATION. 

The  "  North  American  Review  "  for  April,  1866,  had  a  long  and 
elaborate  article  on  this  subject,  noticed  heretofore  by  us  as  a  very 
valuable  contribution  to  our  cause,  and  though  unable  jbo  copy  it  entire, 
we  cannot  refrain  from  giving  some  of  its  main  points. 

NATURB  OT  ARBITRATION. 

Is  arbitration  a  new  or  an  old  method  of  settling  international  dif* 
ferences?  What  rules  govern  the  parties  to  it?  What  disputes  have 
been  referred,  and  with  what  results  7 

Those  books  to  which  we  commonly  go  when  in  doubt  on  questions 
of  international  law,  help  us  little.  They  all  speak  of  arbitration  as 
one  method  by  which  international  difficulties  are  settled;  Wheaton 
and  Halleck  dismiss  the  subject  with  a  section,  Phillimore  and  Twiss 
with  a  few  pages.  When  we  look  through  these  volumes,  we  are 
struck  by  the  fact  that  they  devote  so  many  chapters  to  the  rales  of 
war,  and  have  so  little  to  say  of  peaceful  umpirage.  But  war  needs  to 
be  restrained.  Belligerents  cannot  injure  each  other  unless  they  do  it 
by  rule,  and  they  cannot  injure  neutrals  unless  for  violation  of  roles. 
War,  then,  is  governed  by  law,  and  so  also  is  arbitration.  Both  war 
and  arbitration  consider  in  theory  that  all  nations  are  equal,  with  the 
same  rights  and  the  same  duties.  When  war  attempts  to  enforce  these 
equal  rights  and  duties,  it  e^cpects  to  succeed,  because  nations  are  un- 
equal in  might.  To  reconcile  a  theory  so  inconsistent  with  the  prac- 
tice, war  requires  many  rules  for  the  protection  both  of  the  parties  and 
of  neutrals.  Arbitration  needs  no  rules  for  this  purpose,  for  it  regards 
nations  as  equal  both  in  right  and  might.  Arbitration,  settling  inter- 
national disputes  by  a  method  known  to  individuals,  is  governed  by 
rules  found  in  the  common  and  civil  law ;  while  war,  employing  its 
own  peculiar  means,  needs  its  own  peculiar  laws.  For  this  reason  the 
writers  on  international  law  have  labored  principally  to  define  the  l&fes 
belli^  and  have  given  but  little  space  to  the  laws  of  arbitration. 

**  An  arbitrator  is  a  person  selected  by  the  mutual  consent  of  the 
parties  to  determine  the  matters  in  controversy  between  them,  whetha: 
they  be  matters  of  law  or  fact."  An  arbitrator  '*  is  a  person  author- 
ized by  the  parties  in  difierence  to  decide  what  shall  be  done  with  re- 
gard to  the  matters  submitted  to  his  judgment."  The  above  are  defi- 
nitions, one  from  Russell  on  Arbitration,  and  the  other  from  Wildman 
on  International  Law.  In  the  first  quotation  the  parties  ar^  men,  and 
in  the  second  they  Are  nations.  The  consent  in  one  case  is  shown  by  a 
writing,  known  as  the  submission,  stating  the  matter  in  controversy, 
and  the  points  on  which  the  decision  of  the  arbitrator  is  desired.  A 
treaty,  or  convention,  in  which  the  parties  agree  to  be  bound  bj  the 
award  of  an  arbiter  in  certain  matters  of  diflference  between  them,  gives 
the  authority  named  in  the  second  definition.    Nations  may  saomit 
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any  questions  they  choose  to  whomsoever  they  choose.  When  they 
have  submitted  any*  question,  and  the  award  has  been  given,  that 
award  must  be  conclusive.  *'  Although  the  civil  law  may  decidjs  upon 
the  conduct  of  arbitrators  to  whom  a  compromise  is  referred,  so  as  to 
allow  an  appeal  from  their  decision,  or  complaints  against  their  injus- 
tice, this  can  never  take  place  between  kings  and  nations.  For  here 
there  is  no  superior  power  that  can  rivet  or  relax  the  bonds  of  an  en- 
gagement. The  decree,  therefore,  of  such  an  arbiter  must  be  final  and 
without  appeal."  *  These  words  of  Gro'tius  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  a  nation  would  never  be  justified  in  refusing  to  accept  the  conclu- 
sions of  an  arbitrator ;  but  later  writers  state  distinctly  that  no  state 
is  bound  to  abide  by  an  award  presenting  a  clear  departure  from  the 
terms  of  the  reference,  an  absolute  conflict  with  justice,  or  resulting 
from  fraud  and  connivance. 

An  arbitrator,  as  known  to  nations,  need  not  be  a  monarch,  or  pos- 
sessed of  any  political  power,  nor  is  it  necessary  that  the  po#er  to 
award  should  be  in  one  person.  We  shall  find  that  three  methods  of 
arbitration  have  been  practised.  Some  nations  have  settled  their  dis- 
putes by  referring  them  to  a  congress  made  up  of  representatives  from 
each  nation,  as  the  Greek  cities  in  some  instances  referred  matters  in 
dispute  to. the  Amphictyonic  Council,  and  abided  by  its  decision. 
Others  have  trusted  their  differences  to  the  chief  of  some  friendly  na- 
tion, as  when  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  invited  the  King  of 
the  Netherlands  to  settle  a  ITne  of  boundary.  And  others  hav6  pre- 
ferred the  award  of  a  commission  composed  of  an  equal  number  of  citi- 
zen arbitrators  chosen  by  each  state,  and  an  umpire  selected  by  lot  or 
agreement,  or,  in  later  cases,  appointed  by  some  friendly  sovereign, 
like  the  commission  now  sitting  in  Washington  to  settle  claims  between 
oar  government  and  Colombia. 

HISTORT  OF  ARBITRATION. 

Arbitration  as  a  means  of  preventing  war  has  long  been  practised. 
Grotius  says :  '*  'Tis  barbarous  and  abominable  to  fall  upen  liim  as  an 
enemy  who  is  willing  to  put  his  case  to  reference."  t  And  then  re- 
minds us  that  the  Greeks  and  Eomans  submitted  to  the  opinion  of  an 
arbitrator,  and  that  even  Cyrus,  Philip  of  Macedon,  and  Pompey  de- 
sired to  have  an  award.  Strabo  writes,  .that  in  former  times  the  Dru- 
ids in  Gaul  were  the  umpires  between  nations  at  war,  and  had  oflen 
accommodated  matters  upon  the  point  of  an  engagement.  A  treaty 
between  the  Lacedaemonians  and  the  Argives  provided  that,  if  any  dis- 
pute should  happen  betw*een  two  states  in  alliance,  they  should  refer 
their  cause  to  some  other  state  that  was  indifferent  to  them  both. 

Bynkershoek  wrote  only  of  the  law  of  war,  and  so  gave  us  no 
method  to  avoid  it.  In  Yattel  we  read  that  arbitration  is  a  method 
very  reasonable,  and  very  conformable  to  the  law  of  nature,  in  deter- 
mining all  differences  that  do  not  directly*  interest  the  safety  of  a  na- 

•  QrotiuB,  Book  IIL  Chap.  80.  f  Book  IL  Chap.  S3,  Seo.  8. 
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tion.  *  Orotius  wished  somethmg  more  than  that  the  fatare  writer  oo 
international  law  should  be  able,  as  he  had  done,  to  chronicle  indiTid- 
ual  cases  of  successful  arbitration.  He  advised  that  nations  should 
unite  in  sending  representatives  to  a  general  congress,  which  should 
settle  whatever  dififerences  arose  between  the  states  represented.  For 
such  a  proposition  he  was  thought  rash  and  visionary ;  but  this  plan 
was  not  without  its  advocates.  In  France,  during  the  next  centaiy, 
Nicole,  and,  later,  the  Abbe  Saint  Pierre  and  Bou&seau,  advocat^ 
plans  for  universal  peace.  In  Germany,  Leibnitz,  Kant,  and  Ficfate 
seconded  the  suggestions  of  the  French  philosophers,  wliile  I^im  aod 
Jeremy  Bentham,  in  England,  endeavoreid  to  cause  nations,  like  indi- 
viduals, to  settle  their  difficulties  by  right,  not  might.  Whether  or 
not  the  plan  for  a  congress  of  nations  would  be  a  practical  one,  it  is 
not  our  present  purpose  to  inquire  ;  and  we  have  only  considered  it  so 
far,  that  we  might  show  the  form  which  the  idea  of  arbitration  took 
amcttg  writers  till  about  the  time  of  our  Revolution. 

We  find  that  our  fathers  had  no  sooner  ended  the  war  which  had 
been  forced  upon  them,  than  they  began  to  talk  of  the  advantages  of 
settling  international  difficulties  by  some  ntore  satisfactory  method. 
Jefferson  asked :  *'  Will  nations*  never  devise  a  more  rational  umpire 
of  differences  than  force  ?  War  is  an  instrument  entirely  inefficient 
towards  redressing  wrongs,  and  multiplies  instead  of  indemnifying 
losses."  Madison  expressed  the  same  thought.  Franklin,  having  as- 
serted that  there  never  was  a  good  war  -or  a  bad  peace,  asks,  **  When 
will  mankind  be  convinced  of  this,  and  agree  to  settle  their  difficulties 
by  arbitration  7 '  In  an  address  of  Mr.  Sumner,  delivered  before  the 
American  Peace  Society  on  its  anniversary  in  1849,  we  find  a  letter  of 
Samuel  Adams  written  to  the  delegates  in  Congress  from  Massachusetts, 
at  some  time  before  1789.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  letter  of  instmctioos. 
*<  You  are,  therefore,  hereby  instructed  and  urged  to  move  the  United 
States,  in  Congress  assembled,  to  take  into  their  deep  and  most  earneBt 
consideration  whether  any  measures  can  by  them  be  used,  through  their 
influence  with  such  of  the  nations  in  Europe  with  whom  they  are 
united  by  treaties  of  amity  or  commerce,  that  national  differences  may 
be  settled  and  determined  without  the  necessity  of  war,  in  which  tb^ 
world  has  too  long  been  deluged  to  the  destruction  of  human  happiness 
and  the  disgrace  of  human  reason  and  government."  It  does  not  mp- 
pear  that  Uiis  letter  led  to  any  legislative  act ;  but  the  words  quoted 
show  how  strongly  one  of  the  leading  minds  of  the  country  desired  to 
substitute  arbitration  for  war. 

With  such  men  directing  the  policy  of  thp  new  state,  we  are  no^  snr- 
prised  to  find  that  various  questions  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain,  France,  and  Spain  were  referred  to  commissioners,  by 
whose  award  the  parties  agreed  to  abide.  Several  cases  of  arbitratioa 
occurred  before  1812,  when  came  the  war  with  Great  Britain  to  de- 
cide a  question  which  after  the  war  was  still  undecided ;  for  the  treaty 
of  Ghent  said  not  a  word  ubout  the  right  of  impressment,  though  it  pro* 

•Book  n.  Chap.  18.  Seo.  339. 
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Tided  that  certain  elaims  existing  before  the  war,  together  with 
some  questions  of  boundary,  should  be  referred  to  dilferent  boards  of 
commissioners.  Though  the  United  States  were  thus  enabled  to  settle 
some  disputes,  yet  all  the  friends  of  peace  were  not  satisfied.  By  the 
efforts  of  Noah  Webster,  William  EUery  Channing,  William  Ladd,  and 
others  like  them,  the  idea  contained  in  the  letter  of  Samuel  Adams  was 
k  kept  before  the  people. 

In  1828  several  small  societies  united  to>  form  the  American  Peace 
Society.  The  members  of  this  society  desired  to  bring  about  a  con- 
gress of  nations,  to  which  all  differences  between  nations  should  be. re- 
ferred. As  they  did  not  expect  to  accomplish  this  general  congress  at 
first,  they  labored  to  induce  the  government  to  settle  each  particular 
difficulty,  as  it  arose,  by  arbitration.  To  give  legislative  sanction  to 
their  endeavors  they  petitioned  Congress  ;  and  in  the  session  of  1837- 
38  Mr.  Legare  reported  from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  in  the 
Hoase  of  Kepresentatives,  **  recommending  the  reference  to  a  third 
power  of  all  such  controversies  as  can  safely  bo  confided  to  any  tribu- 
nal unknown  to  the  Constitution  of  our  country.  Such  a  practice  will 
be  followed  by  other  powers,  and  will  soon  grow  up  into  the  custom- 
ary law  of  civilized  nations." 

Bat  not  alone  in  the  United  States  were  the  advocates  of  peace  at 
work.  A  Peace  Society  had  been  formed  in  London  in  1816  ;  similar 
societies  aflerwards  came  into  existence  in  France  and  Germany. 
•Urged  on  by  Elihu  Burritt,  the  representatives  of  these  and  other  so* 
cieties  held  a  Peace  Congress  at  Brussels  in  1848. 

The  following  resolution  was  passed  by  this  Congress :.  "  It  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  urge  upon  the  different  governments  of  Eu- 
rope and  America  the  necessity  of  introducing  into  all  international 
treaties  an  arbitration  clause,  by  which  war  shall  be  avoided  in  the  set- 
tlement of  disputes."  In  this  resolution  we  have  embodied  what  is 
known  as  stipulated  arbitration.  Mr  Cobden  wrote  to  the  President 
of  this  meeting,  **  I  most  heartily  approve  of  this  proposition  " ;  for 
which  he  recommended  a  separate  treaty. 

In  this  same  year  the  United  States  House  of  Representatives 
again  considered  this  question.  In  1849,  another  Peace  Congress, 
held  at  Paris,  declared  that  it  was  <<  the  duty  of  all  governments  to 
sabmit  to  arbitration  all  differences  that  arise  between  them."  At  a 
third  Congress,  held  at  London  in  1851,  it  was  resolved,  *Hhat  it  is 
the  duty  of  governments  to  refer  to  the  decision  of  competent  and  im- 
partial arbitrators  such  diffcrei^ces  arising  between  them  as  cannot  be 
amicably  settled." 

These  last  resolutions  only  advised  arbitration  in  individual  cases ; 
bat  the  friends  of  peace  in  the  United  States  went  further,  and  each 
year  presented  pethions  asking  for  stipulated  arbitration.  Mr.  Foote, 
Chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Eelations,  said  in  the 
Senate,  in  1851,  that  the  measure  was  perfectly  reasonable,  and  pre- 
seoted  the  unanimous  report  of  the  Committee,  "  that  it  would  be 
proper  and  desirable  for  the  government  of  these  United  States,  when- 
ever practicable,  to  secore  in  its  ireaties  with  other  nations,  a  provision 
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for  referring  to  the  decision  of  umpires  all.  misunderstandings  that  can- 
not be  satisfactorily  adjusted  by  Amicable  negotiation,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, before  a  resort  to  hostilities  shall  be  had." 

From  another  long  and  very  able  Report  from  the  same  Committee, 
by  Mr.  Underwood,  in  1853,  we  make  an  extract  which  is  also  teIiu- 
ble  for  its  opinions  on  some  questions  to  be  hereafter  considered: 
*'  All  that  the  Committee  are  willing  to  advise  and  recommend  for  the* 
present  is,  that,  in  the  treaties  which  are  hereafter  made  wiUi  foreiga 
nations,  it  shall  be  stipulated  between  the  contracting  parties  that 
all  differences  which  may  arise  shall  be  referred  to  arbitrators  for  ad- 
justment. Under  such  stipulation,  the  board  of  arbitrators,  or  the 
single  arbitrator,  would  be  selected  after  the  occurrence  of  tke  dif- 
ficulty. Each  party  would  be  careful  to  select  impartial  persons, 
distinguished  for  their  virtues  and  talents,  and  each  would  have  the 
opportunity  of  objecting  to  any  one  propJosed  who  might  not  possess 
these  high  qualifications.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Committee,  the  arbi- 
trators should  be  eminent  jurists,  having  little  or  no  connection  with 
political  affairs." 

Several  of  the  State  legislatures  had  passed  resolutions  instmctiag 
their  Senators  to  favor  stipulated  arbitration  ;  and  there  is  no  doabt 
that,  if  a  treaty  embracing  a  provision  to  this  effect  had  been  presented 
to  the  Senate,  it  would  have  been  ratified  by  them.  At  this  very  time 
a  treaty  was  pending  with  Great  Britain,  and  the  President  and  Sec- 
retary of  State  expressed  their  willingness  to  insert  such  a  propositiod 
if  the  British  Minister  would  assent  to  it ;  but  though  Mr.  Cramptoa 
intimated  that  he  would  be  glad  to  put  his  name  to  such  a  treaty,  yet 
for  some  reason,  when  the  treaty  was  ratified  by  the  Senate,  there  ms 
no  article  providing  for  the  submission  of  all  differences  between  the 
parties  to  a  board  of  arbitrators,  but  only  of  those  which  should  arise 
under  the  treaty. 

The  British  government  were  not  so  favorably  inclined  to  stipulated 
arbitration  as  was  the  government  of  the  United  States,  as  appean 
from  the  report  of  a  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  June  12tli, 
1849,*  when  Mr.  Cobden  moved,  «»That  an  humble  address  be  pre- 
sented to  her  Majesty,  praying  that  she  will  be  gra.ciously  pleased  to 
direct  her  principal  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  to  enter 
into  communications  with  foreign  powers,  inviting  them  to  concur  in 
treaties  binding  the  respective  parties,  in  the  event  of  any  future  mid- 
understanding  which  cannot  be  arranged  by  amicable  negotiation,  to  re- 
fer the  matter  in  dispute  to  the  decision  of  arbitrators." 

In  France  there  was  also  a  movement  in  favor  of  arbitration.  A 
proposition  was  made  in  the  National  Assembly  during  this  same  year, 
]  849,  that  the  French  Republic  should  propose  to  the  governments  of 
Europe  and  America  to  unite  by  their  representa'tives  in  a  congresi 
which  «*  should  substitute  an  arbitral  jurisdiction  for  the  barbaroos 
usage  of  war."  The  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  having  considered 
the  question,  declined  for  tho  time  to   recommend  the  proposition, 

•  Hansard,  CVI.  5^ 
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though  they  distiDctlj  sanctioDed  its  object.  Thus  we  see  that  in  the 
United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  France  a  considerable  movement 
had  been  made  in  favor  of  arbitration. 

The  next  step  in  the  matter  was  taken  in  1856  by  the  Congress  of 
Paria,  at  which  all  the  great  states  of  Europe  were  represented.  The 
twenty-third  article  adopted  by  the  Congress  was  in  the  following 
tenns :  '*  The  plenipotentiaries  do  not  hesitate  to  express,  in  the  name 
of  their  governments,  the  wish  that  states  between  which  any  serious 
misanderstanding  maj  arise  should,  before  appealing  to  arms,  have  re- 
course, as  far  as  circumstances  might  allow,  to  the  good  offices  of  a 
friendly  power." 

This  article  was  proposed  by  Lord  Clarendon,  now  Her  Majesty's 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs.  Count  Walewski,  speaking  in 
behalf  of  France,  said  that  it  was  fully  in  accordance  with  the  ten- 
dency of  the  epoch.  If  we  rightly  understand  the  debate  and  the 
resolution,  they  advise,  not  mediation,  but  arbitration.  A  mediator 
ffYes  his  advice,  and  the  parties  may  or  may  not  accept  it.  An  arbi- 
trator gives  his  opinion  by  which  the  two  nations  have  agreed  to  be 
boond.  ,  **  Good  offices  "  is  the  phrase  commonly  used  to  express  the 
offer  made  by  a  mediator ;  but  here  the  plenipotentiaries  advise  that 
nations  should  have  recourse  to  the  good  offices,  that  is,  should  agree 
to  abide  by  the  opinion,  of  a  mediator  invited  to  settle  their  differences. 
Bt  tween  such  mediation  and  arbitration  there  is  tittle  or  no  difference. 

SPECIAL   CASES   OV  ARBITRATION. 

Having  now  seen  that  the  idea  of  submitting  the  difficulties  which 
arise  between  nations  to  arbitration  is  nothing  new,  but  that  from  early 
times  arbitration  has  been  practised  under  a  variety  of  forms,  and  that 
at  no  other  time  has  there  been  so  much  general  interest  in  the  subject 
as  now,  we  are  ready  to  consider  individual  instances  in  which  inter- 
national differences  have  been  referred  to  arbiters. 

The  review  then  proceeds  through  nearly  thirty  pages  to  give  a 
pretty  full  and  somewhat  detailed  account  of  the  instances  in  which  our 
own  government  has  resorted  to  arbitration  instead  of  war,  and  says,  in 
conclusion :  — 

We  have  now  gone  over  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  instances  of  arbitra- 
tion which  have  occurred  in  our  own  history.  This  chronicle  is  not 
only  a  history  of,  but  will  serve  as  an  argument  for,  international  arbi- 
tration. We  need  not  now  show  that  arbitration  is  a  common  and 
practical  method  of  settling  international  disputes,  for  the  record  has 
shown  this.  In  no  way  can  we  compare  arbitration  and  war  as  two 
means  of  deciding  questions  of  right,  without  at  once  seeing  how  pref- 
erable is  arbitration. 

Mr.  Gallatin,  in  a  despatch  to  his  government,  April  18,  1827, 
wrote :  "  An  umpire,  whether  a  king  or  a  farmer,  rarely  decides  on 
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strict  principles  of  law ;  he  has  always  a  bias  to  try,  if  possible,  to 
split  the  difference."  Granting  that  such  a  bias  does  exist,  and  that 
the  award  is  often  what  the  arbitrator  thinks  to  be  a  fair  compromise; 
still  this  compromise  is  more  like  justice  than  that  compromise  called  a 
treaty  which  comes  after  war.  If  the  strength  of  the  parties  \a  equal, 
and  they  cease  from  war  because  they  are  each  convinced  of  the  other's 
power,  no  treaty  can  be  ratified  by  the  two  nations,  unless  it  splits  the 
difference.  But  nations  are  not  often  equally  qaatched,  and  the  treaty 
—  the  award  of  the  arbiter,  war  —  decides  whose  military  power  is 
greater,  but  not  whose  claim  is  more  just.  The  weaker  nation  feels  its 
weakness  in  arms,  but  trusts  to  the  justice  of  its  cause ;  yet  history  is 
full  of  the  defeats  of  justice  on  the  battle-field. 

In  the  theory  of  international  law,  all  nations  are  eqaal.  How  in- 
consistent is  it,  then,  that  war,  which  can  only  decide  which  is  stronger, 
should  be  expected  to  decide  what  is  the  law !  But  an  award  is  not  as 
often  as  it  seems  to  be  a  compromise.  Prejudice,  selfishness,  and  na- 
tional pride  are  but  glasses  which  color  or  distort  the  object  Aa 
award  of  an  impartial  person,  which  to  the  parties  seems  a  comprom- 
ise, is  often  strict  justice,  and  shows  that  each  was  right  and  each  was 
wrong. 

Nations  sometimes  refuse  to  negotiate,  but  are  willing  to  abide  by 
the  decision  of  a  third  party.  Before  the  thi^d  party  has  been  able  to 
give  his  opinion,  they  choose  to  agree  in  a  settlement.  Now,  if  we 
credit  war  with  all  the  advantages  which  come  from  the  treaty  negoti- 
ated after  the  war,  we  ought  certainly  to  give  credit  to  peaceful  arbi- 
tration for  the  settlement  of  all  jbhe  differences  which,  after  submissioa 
to  an  arbiter,  are  composed  between  nations  for  themselves.  If  this 
credit  is  given,  we  shall  then  find  that  arbitration  has  rarely  failed  to 
accomplish  the  desired  object. 

There  are  but  few  questions  which  arise  between  nations  which  can- 
not be  settled  by  some  form  of  arbitration.  In  feudal  times  many 
questions  which  are  now  settled  before  the  courts,  were  settled  by  per- 
sonal conflicts.  Duelling  is  not  now  recognized  even  as  an  honorable 
method  of  settling  disputes  between  individuals;  but  nations  still 
cling  to  the  feudal  idea,  and  must  fight  for  their  honor.  We  long  ago 
said:  "  Discords  among  nations  have  their  origin  in  two  sources, — 
opposite  interests  and  contested  rights.  The  first  may  be  reconciled 
by  the  common  principles  of  justice  and  mutual  advantage;  but  where 
a  right  or  a  supposed  right  is  involved  in  the  dispute,  it  is  then  encum- 
bered with  new  difficulties,  becauso  it  touches  the  spring  of  national 
honor." 

What  is  a  nation's  honor,  that  it  should  fear  injury  from  the  award 
of  an  impartial  arbiter  7  Truth,  justice,  and  honesty  to  other  nations 
and  to  its  own  citizens,  are  its  elements.  Accuse  a  nation  of  actions 
which  imply  lying,  oppression,  or  deceit,  and  you  bring  charges  against 
its  honor.  A  nation's  honor  is  the  honor  of  its  citizens,  not  in  their  pri- 
vate acts,  nor  yet  exclusively  in  their  public  acts,  but  in  all  acts, 
whether  public  or  private,  which  concern  other  nations.  A  United 
States  gunboat  takes  a  Confederate  agent  from  an  Engli^  mail  steam- 
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er\  aDd  England's  honor  demands  that  fie  be  restored ;  an  English  pri- 
vate citizen  takes  our  prisoners  from  the  water,  and  carries  them  to  Eng- 
land's shore,  and  our  honor  is  concerned.  The  moment  that  one  nation 
claims  and  the  other  refuses  compensation,  the  honor  of  each  is  at 
stake.     If  the  claim  is  just,  the  refusal  is  unjust,  and  vice  versa. 


American  Debts  to  Europe.—- These,  held  in  the  form  of  seourities, 
amount  to  $600,000,000,  viz. :  $350,000,000  in  Government  bonds,  $150,- 
000,000  in  railroad  bonds,  and  $100,000,000  in  State  and  municipal  bonds. 
All  these  are  in  fact  so  many  bonds  to  keep  the  peace  between  Europe  and 
America ;  and  for  this  purpose  alone  thej  may  be  worth,  vast  aS  the  sum  ii*, 
^ore  than  they  cost. 


Ocni  National  Debt  —  amounted,  January  1,  1867,  to  tbe  following 
Bpecified  sums: — The  debt  bearing  coin  interest  was  $1, •I 00 ,490,74 180; 
the  debt  bearing  currency  interest  $832,379,440  00  ;  matured  debt  not  pre- 
sented for  payment  $10,518,989  31,  and  debt  bearing  no  interest  $425,673,- 
33432— -making  the'total  debt  $2,675,062,50543. 


Death  Records  of  the  Rebellion.  —  It  seems  that  these  are  not  yet 
completed,  but'  the  last  Report  of  the  Seeretary,of  Wnr  speaks  of  **  these 
mortuary  records  as  including  16,000  folio  volumes  of  hospital  registers, 
47,000  burial  records,  16,000  hospital  muster  and  pay  rolls,  alphabetical 
registers  of  the  dead,  containing  250,000  names  of  white  and  20,000  of  col- 
ored soldiers,  and  the  pathological  collection  constituting  the  army  medical 
museum.  During  the  year  official  evidence,  obtainable  from  no  other  source, 
of  cause  of  death,  or  of  discharge  for  disability,  has  been  iurnished  in  49,- 
212  cases,  and  210,027  discharges  upon  certificates  of  disability  have  been 
examined  and  claseiHed.  The  total  number  of  surgical  cases  classified  and 
recorded  is,  of  wounds,.  133,952,  and  of  operations,  28,438." 

What  a  fearful  epitome  is  here  !  No  less  than  79,000,  ''  hospital  regis- 
ters, burial  records,  and  registers  of  the  dead  containing  270/)<)0  victims, 
white  and  colored  :  "  Then  there  are  259,239  cases  in  the  aggregate  of  dis- 
charges for  disability  —  from  wounds  and  disease,  we  suppose  —  have  already 
been  **  examined  and  classified."  How  many  more  there  are  yet  to  be  re- 
ported, we  know  not ;  but  what  a  terrible  tale  of  pain,  sufiering  and  sorrow 
IS  implied  in  such  statements  as  these  on  only  one  side  of  the  strugf^le,  with 
results  probably  still  worse  on  the  other  side  !  More  than  half  a  million  of 
▼ictims  already  ascertained  and  on  record !  Nearly  eighty  thousand  «  folio 
▼oiumes  "  already  devoted  to  recording  what  loyal  men  alone  sufilered  !  Can 
any  imagination  grasp  or  realize  all  tbe  loss  and  suffering  condensed  in  these 
records  7 


Northern  Losses  from  the  South. — Here  is  one  class  of  these.  "It 
is  computed  that  at  this  moment  the  indebtedness  of  Southern  traders  to 
Northern  merchants  amounts  to  the  sum  of  $315,000,000  — $131,000,000 
belonging  to  the  city  of  New  York  alone.  All  this  before  the  rebellion,  and 
nearly  all  lost  by  it." 
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DIFFICULTIES  OF  PEACE. 

Perhaps  no  enterprise  of  benevolence  or  refonn  starts  so  many  embarraw 
ing  questions  as  that  of  Peace.     Some  of  these  are  inherent  in  the  subject 
itself,  -while  a  multitude  of  others  come  from  prejudice,  misconception,  and 
those  wrong  modes  of  thought  and  feeling  which  have  prevailed  from  lime 
immemorial  in  every  community.    Not  a  few  are  felt  at  times  by  patriotic, 
benevolent,  Christian  men  who  are  in  heart  favorable  to  our  cause,  tboogh 
not  sufficiently  informed  as  yet  to  appreciate  fully  its  claims,  while  the  mil- 
lion know  and  care  so  little  about  it,  that  we  must  expect  ior  a  long  time  to 
bear  as  well  sub  we  can  with  their  ignorance,  neglect  and  contempt,  if  not 
their  active  opposition.    Nor  is  all  this  either  new  or  strange.    Such  has 
been  the  fate  of  nearly  every  kindred  reform  ;  and  trials  like  these  the  friends 
of  peace  ought  to  meet  without  surprise  or  censorious  complaint.     We  have 
no  hope  ot  satisfying  all  minds  with  our  views  (x  modes  of  procednre  in  this 
cause,  but  are  quite  confident  we  can  in  sincerity  and  truth  so  preeent  its 
claims,  that  every  real  friend  of  God  or  man  will  deem  it  worthy  of  sympa- 
thy and  support. 

In  our  experience  we  have  met  a  great  diversity  and  even  conflict  of  views 
on  the  subject  of  Peace ;  arfd  we  will  now  give  some  specimens  of  these. 
The  first  is  from  one  who  has  been  a  steadfast  friend  for  many  years  :  — 

SOME  THOUGHTS  ON  PEACE. 

A  MKDiaNB  that  is  efficacious  in  the  cure  only  of  the  milder  and  kftst  dan- 
gerous types  of  disease,  but  entirely  inefficacious  in  the  removing  of  disease 
in  its  most  malignant  form,  cannot  justly  be  esteemed  as  valuable  as  one 
which  is  a  sovereign  cure  whenever  and  wherever  applied.  (1) 

I  must  at  the  outset  be  allowed  to  say,  that  1  have  not  been  entirely  aatiF- 
fied  with  the  attitude  recently  taken  by  the  American  Peace  Society.  (2)  I 
am  not  unaware  of  the  extremely  difficult  position  which  it  occupied  during 
our  late  terrible  national  conflict.  As  opposition  to  the  war  would  have  been 
iustly  construed  into  disloyalty,  the  Society  was  compelled  to  confine  its 
labors  to  the  abolition  of  international  vrar  exclusively ;  (3)  but  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  aver  that  events  may  occur,  and  indeed  have  occurred,  when  a 
foreign  war  might  be  equally  unavoidable,  and  even  as  justifiable  as  was 
our  late  conflict.  So  I  can  easily  conceive  circumstances  wherein  the  Peace 
{Society  would  be  compelled  to  sustain  and  justify  foreign  war  as  strongly  ss 
it  did  our  late  one.  (4) 

I  cannot,  therefore,  fully  approve  the  position  of  the  Society  in  diserimi- 
nating  between  the  kinds  oi  war  (5)  which  it  would  oppose ;  hence  it  be- 
comes a  question  of  paramount  importance,  how  ought  the  Peace  Society  to 
act  in  the  solution  of  those  momentous  questions  which  have  recently 
pressed  themselves  upon  it  for  solution. 

While  awaiting  a  reply,  I  will  venture  a  8uggestion.or  two,  which,  if  not  a 
full  reply,  will,  1  think,  faintly  indicate  the  solution.  Terrible  as  is  vrar  m 
all  its  aspects,  there  aie,  in  our  fallen,  depraved  world,  a  few  things  worse 
even  than  that.  Without  going  farther  into  details,  I  will  mention  but  one, 
which  most,  if  not  all  of  us,  will  at  once  admit  to  be  worse  even  than  war, 
— 1  mean  that  sjstem  of  chattel  slavery  which  vras  xeoently  endiued  by  four 
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millions  of  our  conntijmen.  If  any  doubt  my  assertion,  I  would  ask  him 
to  choose  between  the  fate  of  the  warrior,  even  although  compelled  to  face 
the  cannon's  mouth,  or  endure  the  life-long  horrors  of  slavery. 

The  terrible  fire  that  long  years  ago  destroyed  nearly  half  the  city  of  Lon- 
don, with  some  thousands  of  its  inhabitants,  proved  one  of  the  greatest 
blessings  that  ever  happened  to  it,  as  since  that  period  the  plague  which 
had  been  before  so  terribly  destructive  as  to  carry  off  a  tenth  of  its  inhabi- 
tants at  a  single  visitation,  has  never  occurred  there.  There  always  have 
been,  and  I  fear  there  still  are,  evils  in  the  world  so  terrihle  and  so  deep- 
eeated  that  nothing  but  war  can  destroy  them.  Who  will  dare  to  affirm 
that  the  horrors  of  our  Revolutionary  struggle,  or  even  of  our  late  terrible 
conflict,  more  than  balance  all  the  blessings  which  have  already  resulted,  and 
are  yet  to  result  from  these  wars  ?  (6) 

I  hope  the  next  issue  of  the  <*  Advocate  of  Peace  "  will  make  this  whole 
subject  more  plain  than  I  have  done  or  can  do.  h.  t.  i. 


Correction  op  Mistakes.  —  Our  friend  can  hardly  expect  us  to  make 
"  plain  the  whole  subject  "  he  has  touched  upon  ;  but  we  will  try  to  rectify 
some  of  the  misconceptions  that  are  widely  prevalent. 

1.  His  first  sentence  contains  a  serious  misapprehension  of  our  object. 
We  seek  the  removal  not  of  all  the  evils  found  in  society,  nor  even  all  kinds 
of  conflict,  but  only  those  of  war  among  nations ;  just  this  and  nothing  else. 
We  do  not  undertake  the  work  of  civil  government  in  restraining  or  punish- 
ing burglars,  or  murderers,  of  rioters,  rebels,  or  any  other  class  of  wrong- 
doers. Such  oflences  against  society  we  have  from  the  start  regarded  as  not 
coming  within  our  province,  and  respecting  them  we  leave  our  friends  to 
think  and  act  each  for  himself.  The  cause  of  Peace  never  claimed  to  be  a 
cure  or  an  antidote  for  all  evil. 

2.  The  society's  **  recent  attitude  '*  is  precisely  the  same  it  has  always 
been.  It  ha|i  not,  so  &r  as  we  know,  altered  in  one  iota,  either  its  principles 
or  its  policy.  Both  were  stereotyped  nearly  half  a  centnry  ago,  and  we 
abide  by  them  still. 

3.  This  we  have  avowed  from  the  start  as  our  sole  object. 

4.  In  "  our  late  one,"  meaning  the  rebellion,  our  Society  merely  treated 
it  as  not  coming  within  our  province,  and  our  members  as  at  liberty  to 
entertain  each  bis  own  views  respecting  it.  As  our  object  is  to  do  away 
the  practice  of  war  between  governments^  —  not  the  practice  of  each  govern- 
ment restraining  and  punishing  the  violators  of  its  laws  by  its  own  subjects, 
—  we  must  of  course  recognize  their  existence,  and  their  right  in  their  own 
sphere  to  enact  and  execute  law  at  discretion.  How  far  our  government 
properly  used  such  right  in  the  late  rebellion,  we  have  not,  as  a  Society, 
undertaken  to  decide ;  we  merely  say  it  must  have  this  right,  or  it  is  in  fact 
no  government  at  all. 

5.  As  to  "  discriminating  between  the  different  kinds  of  war,"  we  make 
no  discrimination  of  the  sort,  but  look  upon  the  practice  of  nations  settling 
their  controversies  by  the  sword  as  the  only  thing  that  can  in  strict  propriety 
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be  termed  war,  and  all  other  oonflicta  as  bo  called  merely  by  a  figure  of 
epeech.  It  is  solely  this  custom  among  nations,  their  war-system,  that  we 
seek  to  do  away.  With  other  **  questions  pressed  for  solution  "  the  Peaoe 
Society,  does  not  interfere. 

6.  Uow  far  our  friend  is  right  in  the  two  preceding  paragraphs,  it  is  no 
ours  as  a  Society  to  say.  Men  will  agree  or  differ  on  such  issues  Tery  much 
according  to  their  general  modes  of  reasoning ;  but  we  should  bear  in  mind 
that  the  good  which  an  overruling  Providence  ultimately  brings  out  of 
human  follies,  crimes  and  sufferings,  does  not  at  all  change  their  moral 
character.  The  treachery  of  Judas  led  to  a  world's  salvation  ;  but  nobody 
for  this  reason  ever  dreamt  of  denying  his  guilt,  or  canonizing  his  memory. 


Prejudicb  arising  frov  Ignorance.  —  So  far  as  I  have  learned  the  views 
of  Vermont  Christians,  says  a  friend  there,  they  think  tho  Peace  Society 
ought  to  be  extinct.  With  very  rare  exceptions,  they  think  the  late  war 
attributable  in  great  measure  to  the  teachings  and  influence  of  the  Peace 
Society.  If  the  rebel  States  had  not  fully  believed  that  the  anti-war 
spirit  and  principles  were  generally  cherished  in  the  Northern  States,  they 
would  never  have  presumed  to  engage  in  active  hostility  against  the  national 
government ;  but  knowing  that  military  organizations  had  fallen  into  neg- 
u;ct,  and  hoping  we  had  all  become  so  **  demoralized  "  by  the  prevalence  of 
peace  sentiments,  that  we  could  not  be  aroused  to  eflGicient  warfare,  they 
thought  that,  rather  than  meet  them  in  battle,  we,  disciples  of  the  Peace 
Society,  would  accept  their  terms  qf  peace.  At  any  rate,  it  is  widely,  if  not 
generally,  believed,  that  those  who  hold  the  doctrines  of  the  Peaoe  Society 
are  wildly  inconsistent,  if  they  pretend  to  justify  by  word  or  deed  the  cause 
of  those  who  undertook  to  conquer  rebels  by  the  weapons  of  war,  therefore 
the  peace- men  are  either  sneaking  copperheads,  or  dastardly  self-fettered 
patriots.  If  we  say  "  the  Advocate  ot  Peace  "  is  luminous  enough  to  cor- 
rect such  judgments,  yet  very  few  can  be  found  who  read  it. 

At  such  instances  of  prejudice  occasioned  by  a  strange  degree  of  ignoranee 
on  the  subject,  we  hardly  know  whether  to  laugh  or  to  weep,  but  are 
tempted  to  both.  Christians  in  Vermont,  with  very  rare  exceptions,  think 
the  late  rebellion  attributable  to  the  Peace  Society !  Where  have  theee 
Christians  been  not  to  know  better  than  this?  Why,  scarce  one  rebel  in  a 
thousand  or  ten  thousand  probably  ever  read  a  page  of  our  publicatioos, 
and  only  one  of  our  lecturers  ever  went  into  any  part  of  rebeldom ;  and 
where  he  diffused  our  principles  a  little — Tennessee  and  Northern  Alabama 
*-  the  people  for  the  most  part  remained  loyal. 

Nor  do  we  see  how  the  Peace  Society,  with  its  meagre  resources,  could 
possibly  have  exerted  so  much  influence.  It  spent  at  first  less  than  $500  a 
year,  never  more  than  six  or  seven  thousand  dollars  at  any  time,  and  an 
average  of  scarce  $3,000  a  year  from  its  origin  till  now.  Can  <*  Vermont 
Christians  "  really  believe  that  a  few  men  in  the  Peace  Society,  with  this 
mere  pittance  of  means,  have  wrought  so  mighty  a  change  in  public  opinion? 
If  they  do,  why  did  they  not  themselves  in  season  rally  along  with  the 
friends  of  peace  to  create  all  over  the  South  such  a  public  sentiment  as  would 
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have  averted  the  late  rebellion,  and  the  others  that  may  hereafter  follow  in 
its  wake  ?  Had  they  done  bo,  thej.  woald  have  prevented  an  amount  of 
crime,  mischief  and  misery  which  no  arithmetic  can  compute,  no  imagina- 
tion fully  conceive.  Did  not  their  peaceful  religion  require  this  at  their 
hands  ?  Was  it  not  designed  and  well  fitted  to  do  this  ?  When  rightly 
applied,  as  Christians  are  bound  to  apply  it,  will  it  not  actually  secure  such 
a  consummation,  and  thus  render  rebellion  hereafter  morally  impossible  ? 
Certainly,  Christians  believe  it  may ;  and  why  have  they  not  been  at  work 
all  along  to  insure  a  result  so  blessed  and  glorious  ?  Uad  they  in  season 
done  their  duty  on  this  subject,  the  late  rebellion  could  never  have  come  : 
and  if  they  persist  in  this  neglect,  we  may  expect  hereafter  a  series  of  rebel* 
lions  from  which  our  posterity  may  at  length  seek  refuge  in  an  iron-handed 
despotism. 

Another  proof  of  ignorance  or  prejudice,  perhaps  both,  we  €nd  in  the 
eharge  of  ^'  disloyalty  or  wild  inconsistency  "  against  the  friends  of  peace. 
Do  the  men  who  make  this  charge  know  whereof  they  affirm  ?  Have  they 
taken  t^e  trouble  to  understand  our  object,  our  principles,  or  our  meas- 
ures? It  seems  from  their  own  admission,  that  they  will  neither  hear  nor 
read  on  the  subject,  and  yet  they  deal  in  random  and  reckless  denunciations 
which  every  man  who  has  examined  it  with  any  care,  knows  to  be  false  and 
slanderous. 

We  confess  ourselves  slow  to  believe  this  a  fair  specimen  of  *<  Vermont 
Christianity."  We  have  ourselves  lived  in  Vermont;  and  from  our  past 
and  present  acquaintance  with  them,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  our 
friend — whose  letter,  nevertheless,  contained  donations  to  our  cause  from 
his  own  village — is  quite  too  desponding  on  the  subject,  and  unwittingly 
does  them  Injustice.  If  not,  it  surely  is  more  than  time  for  the  friends  of 
peace  there  to  bestir  themselves  in  earnest  fur  the  enlightenment  and  purifi- 
cation of  '*  Vermont  Christianity." 


The  Waste  of  War.  — The  immense  amounts  of  arms  and  ammunition 
used  during  the  war  by  the  Union  armies  are  shown  by  a  report  just  made 
from  the  Ordnance  Bureau  at  Washington.  By  this  report  it  appears  that 
from  January  Ist,  1804,  to  June  30tli,  1866,  there  were  provided  for  the 
military  service,  7,892  cannon  ;  11JH7  artillery  carriages  ;  6,333,295  artil- 
lery projectiles,  shot  and  shell ;  6,530,909  pounds  of  grape  and  cannister 
shot;  2,862,167  pounds  of  fixed  artillery  ammunition;  3,477,655  Bmall 
arms,  muskets,  rifles,  carbines  and  pistols ;  544,475  swords,  sabres  and 
lances ;  2,146,175  complete  sets  of  infantry  accoutrements ;  539,544  com- 
plete sets  of  horse  equipments  ;  28,164  sets  of  two-horse  artillery  harness  ; 
732,526  horse  blankets;  1,022,176,474  cartridges  for  small  arms ;  1,220,- 
555,435  percussion  caps  for  small  arms ;  10,281,305  cannon  primers ;  4,226,- 
377  fuses  for  shell ;  26,440,054  pounds  of  gunpowder  ;  6,39^,152  pounds  of 
nitre ;  90,416,295  pounds  of  lead  in  pigs  and  bullets,  besides  immense  quan- 
tities of  parts  for  repairing  and  making  good  the  complete  articles  which 
were  damaged,  lost  or  destroyed. 
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National  Wealth  —  false  Estimates  of  it.  —  Of  these  the  late  rebellion 
has  given  rise  to  many  that  time  mast  prove  to  have  been  strangely  extrava- 
gant. While  the  country  v^as  running  in  debt  at  the  rate  of  more  than  s 
million  a  day,  there  were  not  wanting  linancial  wiseacres  who  fancied  we 
were  growing  rich  with  marvellous  rapidity.  So  it  really  seemed  to  many; 
and  how  shall  we  account  for  such  a  stranfEC  hallucination  ? 

Facts  patent  to  every  eye  will  explain  it  in  part.  The  suspension  of  spe- 
cie payments  left  banks  at  liberty  to  flood  the  Lmd  with  a  currency  so  depre- 
ciated as  to  represent  for  a  time  more  than  twice  its  real  value.  By  this  de- 
lusive standard  we  have  been,  as  we  still  are,  reckoning  our  prosperity  and 
wealth.  Money,  whether  paper  or  even  specie,  is, of  little  ot  no  value  except 
as  it  will  supply  our  wants,  or  minister  to  our  gratification  ;  and  its  ability 
to  do  either  is  a  fair  measure  of  its  value. 

Just  apply  this  test.  Nearly  all  things  bought  with  money,  necessaries, 
conveniences,  and  luxuries,  have  cost,  as  most  of  them  still  do,  twice  or  thrice 
as  much  as  before  the  rebellion.  Meats,  butter,  sugar,  flour,  clothing,  fuel, 
whatever  is#equisite  for  our  gratification  or  existence,  have  risen  in  price  two 
or  three  hundred  per  cent.  We  hear  of  beef  being  sold  in  Canada  just  acroes 
theiine  for  4  cents  a  pound,  butter  for  12,  poultry  for  5,  and  flour  $6.00  a 
barrel,  a^  average  of  more  than  four  times  less  than  their  cost  among  our- 
selves. Thus  it  takes  twice  as  much  of  our  present  money  to  procure,  the 
same  things  as  before  the  rebellion  ;  and  we  consequently  conceive  ourselves 
far  richer  than  we  really  are.  The  bubble  must  burst  ere  long,  and  leave, 
as  the  grand  financial  result,  a  permanent  loss  of  not  less  than  $8,000,000,- 
000  in  our  wealth  beyond  what  we  should  have  had  if  there  bad  been  no 
rebellion. 


Additional  Bounties.  —  The  soldier  is  likely  to  be  for  at  least  one  genera- 
tion our  chief  public  pet,  especially  with  aspirants  to  office.  Tney  are  all,  or 
soon  will  be,  voters ;  and  politicians  have  a  marvellous  respect  for  the  hand 
that  holds  a  ballot,  and  are  quite  ready,  if  not  eager,  to  champion  their 
claims.  The  Paymaster  Generars  Department,  it  is  said,  is  examining 
about  ten  thousand  applications  for  additional  bounties  Rwecky  nnd  the 
payment  of  some  of  those  first  filed  has  been  commenced.  Col  Gardner 
Tufts,  Massachusetts  State  Agent,  has  filed  about  3,200  of  these  claims, 
which  he  attends  to  without  any  charge  to  the  claimants.  Ten  thousand 
every  week  !  At  thin  rate  what  must  be  the  sum  total  of  these  applicabts 
for  such  bounties  !  We  are  not  now  calling  in  question  the  justice  of  these 
claims,  but  only  their  seemingly  interminable  number,  to  show  how  nearly 
suicidal  is  the  war  process  of'gaining  even  the  best  ends. 

'Domestic  Effects  of  War.  —  How  many  homes  in  Austria  and 
Prussia  were  left  desolate,  how  many  families  deprived  of  their  chief 
support,  will  not  be  told  in  the  list  of  killed  and  wounded.  The  mor- 
tal flesh  that,  covered  by  gray  and  blue  livery,  bowed  the  head  in  silent 
agony,  or  vented  its  complaints  in  groans  of  anguish  which  filled  the 
air,  had  not  the  worst  lot  to  support.  The  pains  of  the  wounded  last 
but  a  few  days  or  weeks,  whatever  may  be  the  event  that  closes  them  ; 
but  wives  and  mothers  and  sisters  have  hearts  that  can  be  pierced  w  ith 
sharper  swords  than  those  of  the  Prussians,  mangled  more  terribly 
than  shot  and  shell  can  tear.  In  the  thinly-peopled  agricultural  empire 
of  Austria  a  man  is  a  *  bread  winner,'  and  there  will  be  much  un- 
publisbed  distress.  —  Or.  London  Times, 
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FRENCH  ARMY. 

France  has  for  ages  maintained  one  of  the  largest  and  most  effective 
armies  in  Europe ;  and  NapoleoD  seems  now  intent  on  increasing  its  nom- 
inal strength  to  an  enormous  extent,  no  less  in  extreme  emergencies  than 
1,200,000  men.     We  copy  some  comments  on  the  subject. 

Rkorganizatton  op  thb  French  Armt-  —  A  plan  for  this  purpose  is  <» 
foot,  and  the  French  papers  are  rightly  occupied  with  considering  this  pro- 
posal in  an  cconomiail  point  of  view.  The  army  now  costs  400,000,000 
francs  each  year,  and  the  cost  of  organizing  these  reserves  will  certainJy  add 
50,000,000  n-Hncs  more.  Bat  the  loss  occasioned*by  the  withdrawal  of  these 
men  from  the  labor  market  will  be  a  much  more  serious  matter  still,  espe- 
cially as  France  is  notoriously  in  want  of  laborers,  and  wages  there  are  ris- 
ing rapidly.  It  is  estimated  that  the  military  establishments  of  Europe  now 
withdraw  4,000,000  men,  more  or  less,  from  industrial  pursuits,  and  that  her 
annual  tributo  in  a  time  of  peace  for  her  armaments,  in  addition  to  her  enor- 
mous war-debts,  amounts  to  200,000,000/.  sterling,  ($1,<  100, 1100,000.)  All 
this  to  satisfy  the  jealous  fears  ofmonarchs  who  arc  afraid  of  their  subjects 
or  of  one  another,  and,  instead  of  making  themselves  secure,  only  keep  op 
a  mistrust  and  defiance  which  of  all  things  are  most  provocative  of  war. — 
Itondon  Patriot. 

Increase  op  the  French  Army.  —What  is  called  the  active  army  of  France 
amounts  at^preeent  to  a  little  more  than  400,000  men,  but  this  number  seems 
not  now  to  satisfy  her.  IShe  has  always  kept  a  large  reserve  force,  so  that 
she  could  rnise  her  army  of  disciplined  troops  in  cane  of  war  from  400,000 
to  about  750,000  men.  It  is  now  intended  so  to  augment  the  reserve  that 
the  army  can  be  raised  from  400,000  to  more  than  1,200,000  men.  This  re- 
serve force  is  to  bo  divided  into  three  sets,  one  of  about  200,OUO,  liable  to 
be  called  out  at  any  time,  in  peace  or  war,  but  not  retained  as  regular  sol- 
tliers,  only  undergoing  such  an  amount  of  drill  as  shall  insure  their«efficiency 
in  case  their  8crvice»are  required ;  the  second  set,  about  equally  numerous, 
will  undergo  the  same  drill,  and  be  subject  in  most  respects  to  the  same  reg- 
ulations as  the  first  portion  of  the  army  of  reserve,  but  be  liable  to  be  called 
out  only  in  case  of  war  ;  the  thipd,  containing  400,000  men,  will  bear  the 
name  of  the  Movable  National  Guard,  to  be  called  into  active  duty  only  by 
a  special  law,  and  very  rarely  called  out  at  all.  But  as  the  great  mnjority  of 
its  members  will  be  disciplined  soldiers,  it  will  be  a  formidable  reserve  to  fall 
back  upon  in  case  of  any  great  national  emergency. 

The  project  does  not  really  involve  such  great  changes  bs  it  seems  to  do  at 
firat  eight ;  but  if  there  were  any  probability  that  the  200,000  men  constitut- 
ing the  division  of  reserves,  which  mny  called  out  in  time  of  peace,  ever  would 
be  called  out  in  time  of  peace,  the  change  would  be  one  of  the  most  tre-  - 
mendous,  we  might  almost  say,  of  the  most  revolutionary  character.  In- 
deed, the  mere  risk  of  such  a  thing  is  quite  suflBcicnt  to  s^-t  the  mnjority  of 
the  French  people  against  it.  As  to  the  Movable  National  Guard,  this 
body  will  really  be  the  only  addition  to  the  existing  army  ;  and  the  enor- 
mous cost,  and  the  frightful  dram  on  industry  required  to  convert  this  force 
into  an  active  army,  will  be  a  sufficient  guarnntee  against  its  abuse.  (?) 

The  proposal  of  such  a  ciiange  is  far  from  encouraj^ing  to  those  who  believe 
the  welfare  of  nations  to  depend  not  on  the  glory  gainr d  by  their  soldiers,  but 
on  the  happiness  enjoyed  by  their  citizens.  The  feeling  of  restlessness  and 
doubt  which  causes  this  augmentation  is  far  from  satisfactory.    To  find  a 
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Power  60  strong;  as  France,  a  Power  which  has  hitherto  heen  ahle  to  control 
the  ^mUnce  of  forces  in  Europe,  feeling  hereelf  oMiged  to  augment  her  meAM 
of  defence,  naturally  causes  us  to  look  out  for  dan^rer.  If  France  is  afraid, 
surely  there  must  be  some  grent  cause  for  fear.  We  confess  we  do  not  sec 
it ;  hut  the  truth  seemtt  tt>  he  that  France  wants  to  put  herself  on  an  equal- 
ity with  Prussia  by  adopting,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  Prussian  plan.  In 
that  kingdom  the  regular  army  is  compiratively  small;  but  e^ery  man  u 
able  to  bear  arms,  and  is  on  emergencies  liable  to  be  called  to  active  serrioe. 
It  is  to  this  mod4,  which  seems  to  give  the  greatest  possible  amount  of 
strength  in  the  last  resort,  that  France  is  now  striving  to  conform  her  own 
institutions. 

We  confess  that  this  attempt  to  imitate  the  Prussian  principle  is  by  no 
means  a  hopeful  sign  of  the  times.  If  European  nations  are  always  to  be 
conforming  their  policy  *not  to  the  most  pacific,  but  to  the  most  warlike 
models  which  they  find  around  them,  there  can  be  no  end  to  the  race  of  ex- 
travagance except  a  general  bankruptcy,  or  an  exterminating  war  in  which 
the  resources  of  all  nations  shall  be  so  exhausted  that  they  will  reioioe  to 
come  to  terms  about  a  diminution  of  their  respective  armaments.  To  have 
it  proclaimed  by  two  of  the  greatest  Continental  Powers  that  a  country  ii 
not  safe  unless  all  its  citizens  are  trained  to  war,  and  liable  to  be  called  oat 
to  service,  makes  the  **  good  time  coming  *'  look  a  very  long  way  off. 
Amidst  all  our  boasted  civilization,  we  arc  relapsing  into  that  very  condi- 
tion of  barbarism  in  which  war  is  considered  as  the  proper  vocation  foreveiy 
grown  man.  It  is  savagism  organized  to  which  our  **  progress  of  the  age  " 
appears  to  be  bringing  us.  The  dream  of  philosophers  that  right  is  might 
is  being  fulfilled  in  a  way  they  little  imagined.  The  whole  sky  seems  black- 
ening for  some  terrific  storm  ;  and  when  that  storm  comes,  it  will  be  found 
what  whole  pt^oples  trained  to  arms  can  do  in  the  way  of  mutual  extermina- 
tion. Our  duty  is  more  and  more  clearly  to  keep  out  of  this  ruinous  com- 
petition. Other  nations  may  reliipse  into  a  sort  of  civilized  barbarism,  hut 
let  us  at  all  events  stand  aloof.  Nobody  will  meddle  with  us  if  we  keep 
strictly  to  our  own  affairs  ;  and  amidtit  such  a  contlict  of  chaotic  forces,  it  *" 
would  be  worse  than  madnef^s  for  us  to  meddle  with  others.  I.iet  Cuntineu- 
tal  natiohs  seek  distinction  by  the  pre-eminence  of  their  warlike  strength; 
let  it  become  our  ambition  to  attain  distinction  by  the  development  of  free 
institutions,  and  the  superior  happiuobs  of  the  great  Ixnly  of  the  people.— 
Leeds'  {Eitff,)  Mercury. 


Tombs  of  Early  Christians.  —  Military  titles  are  very  uncommon.  Id  10,- 
050  pagan  epitaphs,  545,  or  about  5  1-2  per  cent.,  were  found  to  be  tlrose  uf 
soldiers,  while  in  4,374  Christian  epitaphs,  only  27,  or  little  more  than  half 
per  cent.,  were  those  of  suldiers.  Another  reason  may  be  assigned  for  the  com- 
parative scarcity  of  military  names.  Not  only  would  the  good  Christian,  if  a 
soldier,  con^idtr  that  he  had  a  higher  service  as  the  soldier  of  Chri^t,  but, 
under  the  pagan  emperors,  many  of  the  Christians  refused  to  fight,  looking 
upon  war  as  an  accursed  occupation,  and  considering  that  in  disariuini; 
Peter,  and  pronouncing  the  woids,  '*  Put  up  thy  sword  into  its  sheath^" 
the  tiaviour  had  forbidden  the  use  of  arms  ;  and  the  unwillingness  of  the 
Christians  to  serve  in  the  army  has  been  sometimes  assigned,  wc  think  with- 
out sufficient  reason,  as  one  of  the  causes  of  the  decline  of  the  military  spirit 
at  Rome,  and  the  ruin  of  the  empire.  Certain  it  is,  that  from  the  time 
when  the  sacred  monogram  was  displayed  on  the  standards  of  Constaotinet 
Christians  looke<l  on  war  in  a  different  light,  and  even  anathemas  were  pro 
nounoed  by  the  Church  on  those  who  refused  to  serve  in  the  army. 
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Decease  of  Friends  of  Peace.  — We  regret  to  leam  from  the  London  Her- 
ald of  Peace  the  recent  death  of  Edmund  Fry,  for  the  last  twenty  years  an 
able,  zealous  and  efibctiTe  co-worker  in  our  cause,  and  also  of  John  Priest- 
man,  another  distinguished  friend  in  England.  Such  tidings  from  abroad 
remind  us  of  our  own  loss  within  a  few  months  past  —  Reuben  D.  Muzzt, 
M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  so  eminent  and  widely  known  as  a  physician,  a  philanthro- 
pist and  Christian  ;  Williaii  Jenks,  D.  D.,  of  sainted  memory,  as  well  as 
distinguished  for  bis  learning  and  highly  cultivated  taste ;  Hon.  Stephen 
Fairbanks,  long  prominent  among  the  merchants  and  public-spirited  men  of 
Boston,  whose  services  in  behalf  of  our  cause  were  gratefully  acknowledged 
more  than  twenty-five  years  ago  when  be  brought,  as  a  member  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Senate,  the  subject  of  a  Congress  of  Nations  before  our  Legisla- 
ture in  an  able  and  elaborate  report,  and  secured  favorable  action  on  behalf 
of  the  object. 


"Waste  of  Life  in  the  Rebellion  —  More  in  the  Rebel  than  in  the  Loyal 
States,  — Time  is  developing  some  instructive  facts  on  this  point,  and  show- 
ing how  fearfully  suicidal  was  the  rebellion  to  its  abettors.  In  the  loyal 
States  the  population,  we  believe,  has  increased  after  all  the  drafts  and  drains 
npon  it  from  the  war  ;  but  a  recent  census  of  Alabama  proves  a  decreafe  of 
about  19,000  in  the  last  six  years.  From  this  we  must  infer  that  the  waste 
of  life  among  the  rebels  was  considerablv  greater  than  on  the  loyal  side, 
though  among  the  latter  there  were  probably  lost  in  battle,  by  disease  and 
casualties,  or  were  crippled  for  life,  full  half  a  million.  Now,  granting 
that  the  object  gained  was  worth  all  this  fearful  sacrifice,  it  certainly  is  a 
bard,  costly  way  of  gaining  a  good  end.  Is  it  not  possible  under  the  gospel 
to  secure  such  ends  by  safer,  surer,  far  better  means?  Such  means  are  pro- 
posed and  urged  by  the  friends  of  Peace,  and  certainly  ought  to  be  fairly 
and  earnestly  considered  by  every  Christian  community. 


Cost  of  Pensions.  —  The  appropriation  proposed  for  the  payment  of  our 
pensioners  for  the  ensuing  year  amounts  to  more  than  $33,000,000,  —  a  sum 
more  than  half  as  great  as  all  the  average  espenses  of  our  government  before 
the  rebellion,  and  this  will  probably  continue,  perhaps  increase,  for  nearly 
a  generation  to  come.    Such  are  the  legacies  of  war. 


Our  Relations  with  England  —  are  ib  a  hopeful  way  for  a  peaceful  ad- 
justment. At  times  they  have  been  somewhat  alarming  ;  but  we  have  never, 
not  even  in  the  intense  excitement  occasioned  by  the  Trent  a  flair,  had  any 
serious,  permanent  fears  of  war  between  the  two  countries.  Public  opinion 
in  both  is  too  strongly  in  favor  of  having  all  %uch  disputes  settled  by  either 
negotiation  or  some  form  of  reference.  The  history  of  our  intercourse  for 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century  affords  pretty  reliable  assurance  that  hence- 
forth ail  matters  in  controversy  between  us  will,  in  the  end,  find  a  peaceful 
eolation.  On  this  point  we  may  hereafter  give  some  facts  to  con£rm  this 
opinion  or  hope. 


228  Value  of  Decision  by  the  Sword.     Feh  ruary^ 

True  Christianitt.  —  We  believe  that  war  ought  to  cease  among  the  fol- 
lowers of  the  Lam6,  Christ  Jesus,  who  taught  his  disciples  to  forgive  and 
love  their  enemies^  and  not  to  war  against  them  and  kill  them  ;  and  that 
therefore  the  weapons  of  his  true  followers  aro  xiotcarnaU  but  spirituaf,  yea, 
mighty  through  God  to  put  down  sin  and  wickedness ^  and  dethrone  him  that 
is  the  author  thereof.  And  as  this  is  the  most  Christian^  so  is  it  the  most 
rational  way,  love  and  persuasion  having  more  force  than  weapons  of  war. 
Nor  would  the  worst  of  men  easily  be  brought  to  hurt  those  that  ihcy  really 
tliink  love  them.  It  is  that  love  and  patience  must  in  the  end  have  the  vie- 
■  tory.  —  Wm.  Penn. 

Pacific  Histories.  —  Of  these  there  has  always  been  a  deplorable  dearth. 
Hitttory  has  hitherto  been  little  else  than  a  record  of  wars,  of  unprincipled 
rulers  struggling  to  gain  or  keep  power,  and  sacrificing  the  interests  of  the 
million  on  the  altar  of  their  own  mad,  remorseless  ambition.  Nearly  all 
history  needs  to  be  rewritten  ;  and  we  rejoice  to  find  a  "  Text- book  At«ocia- 
tion  "  in  Philadelphia  offering  a  premium  of  41,000  for  a  **  History  of  the 
United  States  which  shall  tS  a  record  not  merely  of  its  political  progress, 
but  also  of  its  industrial,  intellectual  and  moral  development;  "  a  history 
not  alone  of  our  rulers,' but  mainly  of  our  people.  It  is  a  hopeful  eign  bf 
the  times. 


Cost  of  Monarchy  and  War.  —  Such  statements  as  the  following, 
though  widely  current,  seem  well-nigh  incredible :  **  Napoleon,  since  hu 
accession  to  the  French  throne,  has  added  $1,350,000,000  to  the  debt  of 
France,  which  now  amounts  to  $2,415,000,000,  a  sum  almost  as  great  as  the 
total  debt  of  the  United  States.  Napoleon *s  wars  have  cost  him  about 
$500,000,000,  and  since  1851,  the  annual  deficit  of  the  French  revenues  has 
averaged  $50,000,000.  Fifty  millions  a  year  amounts  in  fifteen  years  to 
fifteen  hundred  millions.  How  long  can  France  or  any  other  country  in  the 
world  bear  such  a  burden  without  sinking  at  last  inco  irretrievable  bank- 
ruptcy ? 

Value  of  Decisions  by  the  Sword.  —  We  defeated  the  rebels,  and  foroed 
them  into  submission,  as  we  always  supposed  we  should ;  but  the  result  of 
six  hundred  battles  is  to  leave  the  real  controversy  between  the  North  and 
the  South,  between  rebels  and  loyalists,  undecided,  and  pretty  nearly  when 
it  was  before  the  rebellion.  The  sword  has,  in  truth,  settled  little,  if  any- 
thing, beyond  the  fact,  that  the  loyal  North  is  stronger  than  the  rebellious 
South.  *  The  whole  difficulty  remains  to  be  finally  adjusted  by  rational, 
legal  reasons,  by  facts,  arguments  and  votes ;  just  as  we  told  both  parties, 
before  the  conflict  by  the  sword  began,  they  would  be  compelled  to  settle 
them.  Thus  far  it  has  gone  on  very  much  as  we  expected  it  would ;  and 
though  we  have  much  to  say  about  it,  we  choose  to  wait,  and  wau^  the 
progress  of  events.  We  h'ave  the  bull  by  bis  horns,  the  lion  by  bis  teeth ; 
but  what  to  do  with  him  is  now  the  question.  We  hope  for  a  peacefiil 
Boltttion  in  any  event ;  but  through  how  many  years,  or  how  many  politiad 
and  financial  difficulties,  we  may  have  to  pass  before  reaching  it,  we  know 
not. 
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ADVOCATE  OF  PEACE  EXTUA. 


MARCH,   1867. 
THE  PEACE    REFORM: 

A  8]S:ETCH  of  its  ADCSy  MEANS  AKD  KEABITBES* 

It  would  fleem  aa  if  each  an  enterprise  as  this  mast  oommend  itself  at 
once  to  eveiy  man.  It  breathes  so  fully  the  spirit  of  nur'peaoefal  religion i 
rests  so  clearly  on  its  characteristic  prinoiplest  and  aims  at  results  so  Vastly 
important  to  the  whole  human  raoe^  thai  We  should  etpect.all  who  Ioto 
either  God  or  man  would  be  ready  to  approve  and  aid  it  with  the  utmost 
alacrity*  So  they  must  on  becoming  sufficiently  familiar  with  its  claimf  $ 
and  the  Peace  Society,  charged  with  the  care  of  this  cause  in  our  country, 
is  bound  to  spread  these  claims  as  widely  as  possible.  The  press  is  one  of 
its  chief  instrumentalities  in  this  work ;  and  we  are  glad  to  see  the  Societjr 
re-issuing  so  many  of  its  eighty  or  ninety  stereotyped  tracts,  and  saeh  vol* 
umes  as  its  Psacb  Manual,  embodying  in  small  compass  so  large  a  number 
of  facts,  arguments  and  illustrations. 

Our  readers  may  like  a  passing  glance  at  its  contents.  It  is  divided  into 
three  parts,  —  Political  Evils  of  War,  Moral  Evils  of  FTor,  and  Remedies 
for  War.  In  the  first,  it  describes  the  Waste  of  Property  by  War,  its  UaToe 
of  Life,  and  its  personal  Su&rings,  such  as  the  general  Treatment  of  Warriors^ 
Military  Punishments,  Marches,  Sieges,  Battles,  Hospitals,  social  and  domes- 
tic Sufferings  from  War,  along  with  yivid  and  appalling  sketches  of  its  hor- 
rors. Part  second  presents  the  Moral  Elements  of  War,  its  Causes,  its,  Vices 
and  Grinjes,  war  viewed  in  the  light  of  Nature  and  of  BeTclation^  of  the  Old 
Testament  and  the  New,  the  JBarly  Christians  on  War,,  its  malign  moral  influ- 
ences on  individuals  and  communities,  on  Social  Institutions,  on  enterprises 
of  Christian  Benevolence,  on  the  spread  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  World *s  Sal- 
vation. The  third  and  last  part  discusses  the  Bemedies  for  War,  or  the 
means  and  methods  of  doing  it  away,  the  Pleas  in  its  favor,  and  the  infln- 
eaces  that  still  support  it,  the  Possibility  of  its  Abolition,  the  Substitutes  for 
War,  with  concluding  appeals  in  behalf  of  the  cause,  especially  to  the  pro- 
fessed followers  of  the  Prince  of  Peace. 

SPECIFIC  Alli  OP  THE  CAUSE. 

It  seeks,  as  its  only  object,  to  do  away  the  custom  of  international  vfor. 
All  the  relations  among  men  may  be  resolved  into  the  relation  of  individn* 
aLs  to  one  another,  the  relation  of  individuals  to  society  or  government,  and 
the  relation  of  one  society  pr  government  to  another.  The  cause  of  peaoo 
is  restricted  to  the  latter  class,  and  aims  solely  at  such  an  application  of  the 
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goepel  to  the  interooatse  of  nations  fu  shall  pat  an  end  to  the  ptactioe  of 
settling  their  disputes  by  the  sword.  We  go  merely  against  war  ;  and  war 
is  defined  by  our  best  lezioographers  to  be ''  a  contest  by  force  between  jm- 
<ton«."  It  is  such  a  conflict  between  gOTemnients  alone;  and  beoee^ 
neither  a  parent  chastising  his  child,  nor  a  teacher  punishing  his  pupil,  nor 
a  father  defending  his  fieimily  against  a  midnight  assassin,  nor  a  traTdl^*  re- 
sisting by  force  a  highway  robber,  nor  rulers  inflicting  the  penalties  of  law 
upon  any  class  of  mmtnals,  oan  properly  be  called  war. 

It  is  by  a  very  simple  process  we  hope  to  accomplish  one  object.  Pablio 
opinion  in  the  long  run  golems  the  world  ;  and  if  we  can  once  reyolutiooixe 
the  war-sentimcnls  of  mankind,  and  bring  the  custom  under  their  universal 
baa,  ib  most  of  necessity  cease  everywhere.  It  now  exists  solely  becauae 
they  choose  it ;  and,  when  nations  shall  discard  it  as  the  arbiter  of  their  dis- 
putes, it  will  of  course  vanish  from  the  earth  like  darkness  before  the  rising 
sun,  and  give  place  to  rational,  peaceful  methods,  more  effectual  for  all  pur- 
poses of  protection  or  redress  than  the  sword  ever  was,  or  ever  can  be. 

On  this  *point  the  ground  taken  by  the  Peace  Society  has  always  been 
explicit  and  uniform.  *'  The  cause  of  Peace,"  says  Dr.  Beccwith,  the  an- 
tbor  of  this  work,  first  publuBhed  by  the  Society  more  than  twenty  y^ars 
sgo,  **  aims  solely  to  do  away  the  custom  of  international  toar.  As  a  friend 
of  peace,  I*  am  of  course  a  supporter  of  civil  government,  with  all  the  powers 
requisite  for  the  condign  punishment  of  wrong-doeis,  the  enforcement  of  law, 
and  the  preservation  of  social  order.  I  deem  government,  in  spite  of  its 
worst  abuses,  an  ordinance  of  God  for  the  good  of  mankind ;  nor  can  I,  as  a 
peace  man,  hold  any  doctrines  incompatible  in  my  view  with  its  just  and 
necessary  powers  over  its  own  subjects.    I  condemn  on/y  the  great  duel  or 

NATIONS." 

Afler  the  lapse  of  twenty-two  years,  he  says,  iq  issuing  the  present  edi- 
tion, ''  I  find  no  reason  to  modify  any  of  its  positions.  Our  late  rebellion 
has  served  only  to  confirm  them,  and  to  intensify  all  my  previous  views.  I 
regret  that  it  should  have  disclosed  in  many  cases  so  strange  a  lack  of  in- 
formation on  the  general  question  of  peace ;  a  degree  of  ignorance  and  mis- 
conception quite  inexcus&ble  in  yiew  of  what  had  been  done  for  fifty  years  to 
enlighten  the  public  on  the  subject.  An  experience  so  new  and  startling  aa 
this  rebellion  might  well  be  expected  to  shake  for  a  time  the  faith  of  those 
among  its  friends  whose  views  were  not  fully  matured  ;  but  the  chief  diffi- 
culty respects  the  government  question,  which  comes  not  in  our  proyinee. 
Seeking  merely  to  prevent  war  between  difierent  governments,  we  must  of 
course  recognize  their  existence ;  but  it  is  not  ours  as  peace  men  to  say  how 
they  shall  treat  their  own  subjects,  what  lavrs  they  shall  enact,  or  how  exe- 
cute them.  £yery  government  must  have  the  right  to  do  both,  or  it  is  in 
truth  no  government  at  all.  If  it  may  pass  laws,  it  may  and  should  aw 
them  executed,  and  must  be  allowed  to  use  at  discretion  all  the  force  leqai- 
cite  for  the  purpose.    RebeUion  is  a  oonspiza^  to  yiolate  all  its  lavs ;  aad 
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m  gOTernment  that  does  not  ponish  tbiBooncentr&tioQ  of  all  crimes,  abdicates 
its  office,  and  ceases  to  be  a  real  goYemment.  It  mmit  punish  every  class  of 
law-breakers,  whether  few  or  many,  one  man  or  a  million.  It  may  do  this 
in  a  wrong  way ;  but  this  does  not  alter  its  right  or  its  duty  to  do  so  at  dis- 
eretion.  Nor  is  it  material  how  little  or  how  much  force  is  used,  a  singly 
policeman  or  a  million  of  troops.  The  principle  is  the  same.  Our  govern- 
ment in  all  the  late  rebellion  attempted  merely  to  enforce  law  against  its 
Tiolators ;  and  such  enforcement,  though  by  military  means,  may  not  be  in 
the  eyo  of  reason,  conscience  and  God,  any  more  war  than  would  be  the  ar^ 
rest  and  execution  of  a  pirate.  Legally  and  morally  they  are  the  same. 
You  may  call  it  war,  as  we  do  not ;  but,  whatever  called,  bear  in  mind  that 
the  friends  of  peace  are  not  associated  to  resist  or  censure  the  enforcement 
of  law,  and  that  such  enforcement  is  in  principle  entirely  distinct  from  the 
war-system  which  alone  we  seek  to  abolish. 

Ours,  indeed,  is  a  work  of  prevention ;  and  the  only  sure  way  to  prevent 
either  war  or  rebellion,  is  to  train  men  in  the  principles  of  peace.  Had 
people.  North  and  Sooth,  been  thus  trained,' rebellion  could  never  have 
oome ;  and  our  only  reliable  security  against  future  rebellions  will  be  found 
in  filling  our  land  with  such  pricciples  and  habits  of  peace  as  shall  render 
rebcllioi^  morally  impossible." 


EXDOBSEHENT  OF  THE  PEACE  CAUSE. 

This  enterprise  started  very  much  as  the  Bible  or  the  Tract  Society,  the 
Temperance  Reform,  or  the  cause  of  llome  or  Foreign  Missions  did.  The 
spirit  of  the  gospel,  roused  anew  by  the  long,  gigantic  wars  consequent  on 
the  first  French  Revolution,  constrained  a  few  Christian  philanthropists  to 
inquire  whether  '  the  sword  must  thus  devour  forever,*  and  to  set  at  work 
a  system  of  instrumentalities  designed  to  do  away  the  custom  throughout 
Christendom,  its  vast  war-system.  Societies  were  established,  especially  in 
£ngland  and  America,  soon  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  Noah  Worcsster 
was  here  the  pioneer  in  this  great  reform ;  an'd  the  clarion  of  peaca  that  he  ' 
blew  woke  responsive  echoes  in  different  parts  of  our  country,  and  led  to  the 
establishment  of  a  number  of  peace  societies,  all  of  which  united  in  1828  to 
form  the  American  Peace  Society.  In  preparing  the  way  for  its  organiza- 
tion, WiLLUM  Ladd,  on  whom  the  mantle  of  the  venerable  Worcester  fell, 
acted  by  the  advice  and  full  sanction  of  such  leaders  in  public  opinion  as 
Worcester  and  Cbanning,  Lyman  Beecher  and  William  Jenks,  Edward  Pby- 
son,  Ebenezer  Porter  and  President  Appleton,  Lucius  BoUcs  and  James  D. 
Knowles,  all  names  still  held  in  the  highest  esteem  and  veneration  by  the 
denominations  to  which  they  belonged. 

Scarce  any  enterprise  of  benevolence  or  reform  was  ever  more  fully  en- 
dorsed. Ecclesiastical  bodies,  representing  nearly  all  the  religious  denomi- 
nations in  our  country,  have  repeatedly  passed  resolutions  strongly  in  its 
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&Tor,  "  oommending  it  to  the  ChristiaD  community  as  eminently  eniitied  !• 
their  cordial  co-operation  and  support ;  "  and,  in  1853,  we  received  the  fol- 
lowing testimonial  to'itfl  claims :  — *<  The  cause  of  peace  we  regard  as  an 
eminently  philanthropic  and  Christian  enterprise  of  great  importance,  and 
every  way  worthy  of  sympathy  and  support.  It  has  already  accomplished 
much  good  ^ith  a  very  small  outlay  of  money.  It  would  dou  btless  accomplish 
vastly  more,  if  it  possessed  adequate  means ;  and  we  think  it  deserves,  as  it 
certainly  needs,  a  large  increase  of  funds.  The  American  Peace  Society, 
charged  with  the  care  of  this  cause  in  our  own  country  i  and  whose  manag«»- 
ment  has  deservedly  secured  very  general  approbation,  we  cordially  commend 
to  the  liberal  patronage  of  the  benevolent  in  all  religious  denominations, 
more  especially  to  men  of  wealth,  on  whom  this  enterprise,  more  than  almost 
any  other,  must  chiefly  depend  for  support."  This  commendation  was 
signed  by  twenty-five  men  prominent  in  nine  different  denominations.* 


VIEWB  OP  WAB. 

Warriors  themselves  often  look  upon  the  custom  with  abhorrence  and  hor- 
ror. Even  Napoleon  denounced  it  as  **  tbe  business  of  barbarians,"  and  ex- 
cluded chaplains  from  his  armies,  because  he  thouji^ht  **  the  worse  the  man, 
the  better  the  soldier,"  and  used  to  say,  '*  the  readiest  way  to  govern  sol- 
diers is  by  their  vices ;  and  when  they  have  none,  they  must  be  taoj^ht  to 
contract  them."  Even  Wellington  declared  that  <'  men  who  have  nice  no- 
tions about  religion,  have  no  business  to  be  soldiers."      »  • 

Lord  Clarendon  says,  **  we  cannot  make  a  more  likely  representation  of 
hell,  than  that  of  a  kingdom  in  war.  Upon  a  strict  inquisition  into  the  ele- 
ments of  the  Christian  religion,  it  may  be  that  no  war  will  be  found  juslifiO' 
ble," 

**  Will  nations,"  asks  Jefferson,  "  never  devise  a  more  rational  umpire  of 
tlieir  differences  than  force  ?  Are  there  no  better  means  than  the  sword  of 
coercing  injustice?  Let  us  hope  that  the  law  of  nature  will  in  time  con- 
vince nati  jns  that  war  is  an  instrument  entirely  inefficient  towards  redressing 
wrong ^  and  multiplies  instead  of  indemnifying  losses,**  Says  Franklin,  *'  ait 
wars  are  follies,  very  expensive  and  very  ra\^hievou9  ones.  Tlicre  never  has 
been,  nor  ever  wiU  be,  any  such  thing  as  a  got>d  war^  or  a  bad  peace.  When 
will  mankind  be  convinced  of  this,  and  agree  to  settle  their  difficulties  by 
arbitration?  " 

<'  I  abominate  war,"  says  Lord  Brougham,  **  as  unchristian.    I  hold  it  to 

*  We  copy  their  names  in  the  order  in  which  they  were  subscribed,  thost*  since 
deceased  in  italics,  sadly  reminding  us  how  fast  such  men  -are  passing  away,  and 
leaving  their  work  to  other  hands :  —  Edward  Hitchcock,  D,  /).,  LL,  /).,  Presi- 
dent of  Amherst  College;  F.  Wayland,  D,  X).,  LL.  D.,  President  of  Brown 
University;  Samuel  Boyd  Tobey,  M.  D.,  Providdnoe,  H.  I.;  Thomas  A.  MerriU, 
D,  D.,  Middlebnry,  Vt;  Leonard  Bicon,  D.  D.,  New  Haven,  Ct.;  James 
Walker,  D.  D.,  President  of  Harvnrd  University;  William  Jenkt,  D.  />.,  Daniel 
Sharp,  D,  D.,  Baron  Stow,  D.  D.,  Hon,  Samuel  Greele,  John  Tappan,  Esq.,  of 
Boston;  B.  S.  Storrs,  D.  B.,  Braintree,  Mass.;  Hon.  Samuel  Fessenden,  LL.  D*, 
Portland,  Me.;  Eliphalet  JVott,  D.  JD.,  LLi  D.,  President  of  Union  College; 
L.  P.  Hickok,  I).  D.,  Vice  President  of  Union  Collejre;  Hon,  Theo,  Frelint^uy- 
sen,  LL,  D.,  President  of  American  Bible  Society;  Henry  Dwight,  Esq,,  rresi-  . 
dent  of  American  Home  Missionary  Society:  Aionzo  Potter »  D,  D,,  LL,  D., 
Bishop  of  Pennsylvania;  Howard  Malcom,  D.  D.,  President  of  Lewisburg  Uni- 
versity, Vol,;  Isaac  Collins,  Esq,,  Albert  Barnes,  Philadelphia;  William  H.  AlleA, 
H.  D.,  LL.  J).,  President  of  Girard  College;  Thomas  Cock,  M.  D.,  St^hen  fi. 
!ryng,  D.  D.,  Gardiner  Spring,  D.  D.,  of  New  Tork. 
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be  the  greatest  of  human  orimos.  I  deem  it  to  inclade  all  others,  —  violenee^ 
blood)  rapine,  fraud,  everytbinjir  which  can  deform  the  character,  alter  the 
nature,  and  debase  the  name  of  man.'' 

<*  What  infernal  beinj;,*'  asks  Erasmus,  *<  fills  the  bosom  of  man  with  such 
rage  for  war?  Do  you  detest  robbery  and  pillage?  These  are  amon^  the 
</u/i>5  of  war.  Do  you  shudder  at  murder?  To  commit  it  with  despatch, 
and  by  wholesale,  constitutes  the  celebrated  art  of  war.  Do  you  regard  de- 
bauchery, rapes,  incest,  and  crimes  of  a  dye  still  deeper  than  these,  as  foul 
disgraces  to  human  nature  ?  War  leads  to  all  these  m  their  worst  forms. 
Especially  is  religion  overwhelmed  in  the  storms  of  war.  The  absurdest  oir- 
cumstance  of  all  i>.%-that  you  see  in  wars  among  Christian  nations,  the  cross 
glittering  and  waving  on  high  in  both  the  contending  armies  at  once.  What 
a  shocking  sight !  Grosses  dashing  against  crosses,  and  Christ  A  this  side 
firing  bullets  at  Christ  on  the  other!  Cross  against  cross,  Christ  against 
Christ,  and  prayers  at  the  same  time  from  both  armies  to  the  same  God  of 
Peace  !  " 

^^  Is  not  this  a  mad  world  ?  "  asks  Burton.  "  Are  not  these  madmen  who 
leave  such  feorful  battles  as  memoriuls  of  their  madness  to  all  succeeding 
generations  ?  What  fury  put  so  brutish  a  thing  as  war  first  into  the  mindi 
of  men  ?  And  yet  warriors  are  the  brave*  spirits,  the  gallant  ones  of  this 
world,  the  alone  admired,  the  alone  triumphant,  with  statues  and  crowns, 
pyramids  and  obelisks  to  their  eternal  fame !  " 

*»  War,"  says  Robert  Hall,  **  is  the  fruitful  parent  of  crimes.  It  reverses^ 
with  respect  to  its  objects ^  all  the  rules  of  morality.     It  is  nothing  less  than  a 

TEMPORARY  REPEAL  OF  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  VIRTUE.     It  is  a  SyStcm  OUt  of  Which 

almost  all  the  virtues  are  excluded,  and  in  which  nearly  all  the  vices  are  in- 
cluded." 

**  There  is  something,"  says  Cecil,  *<  worse  than  the  plunder  of  the  ruf- 
fian, than  the  outrage  of  tlje  ravishcr,  than  the  stab  of  the  murderer  There 
is  a  shockint;  moral  appendage  naturally  growing  out  of  national  conflicts. 
Instead  of  listening  to  the  counsels  of  divine  mercy,  and  concurring  in  the 
design  of  a  kingdom  of  heaven  set  up  on  earth  in  *  righteousness  and  peace, 
and  joy  in  t^  Holy  Ghost,'  the  spirit  of  warlike  disaord  tends  to  entomb 
every  such  idea,  it  tends  rather  to  set  up  something  like  a  kingdom  ofhell^ 
a  reign  of  violence  where  destruction  is  the  grand  enterprise ;  where  the 
means  of  death  and  desolation  are  cultivated  as  a  science ;  where  invention 
is  racked  to  produce  ruin,  and  the  performance  of  it  is  ennobled  by  public 
applause.  Moloch* seems  once  more  enthroned ;  while  ambition,  revenge 
and  oppression  erect  their  banners  amidst  groans  and  tears,  amidst  cities 
desolated,  or  smoking  in  their  ashes."   . 

**  War,"  says  Channing,  *<  is  the  concentration  of  all  crimes.  Under  its 
standard  gather  violence,  malignity,  rage,  fraud,  perfidy,  rapacity  and  lust. 
It  is  a  theatre  got  up  at  infinite  expense  for  the  exhibition  of  crime  upon  a 
grand  scale.  A  more  fearful  hdl  than  the  field  of  battle  cannot  well  be 
conceived  in  any  region  of  the  universe." 

Well  does  Ward,  the  veteran  missionary,  exclaim,  '<  either  our  religion  is  a 
fiible,  or  there  are  unanswerable  arguments  against  war  and  the  profession  of 
arms."  So  Judson,  the  apostle  ot  Burmah,  says,  '<  I  bail  the  establishment 
of  peace  societies  as  one  of  the  most  auspicious  signs  of  the  present  eventfol 
era."  Archdeacon  Jeffries  declares,  *'  America  has  the  honor  of  inventing 
two  of  the  most  valuable  institutions  that  ever  blessed  mankind,  —  the  Peace 
Society,  and  the  Temperance  Society ;  and,  if  every  Amerioan  viewed  them 
as  I  do,  he  would  join  them  immediately,*' 

Is^not  John  Angel  James  right,  then,  in  saying,  "  it  is  high,  time  fov  the 
fi>llower9  of  the  meek  and  lowly  Jesus  to  study  the  genios  of  their  relip 
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fpOR  ?  A  hatred  ofvNxr  is  an  nsKsriAL  feature  of  practical  Christianity ;  and 
it  is  8  shame  apon  wtiat  is  called  the  Christian  world,  that  it  has  no(  Iodk 
siDce  bom  universal  and  indignant  testimony  against  that  enormous  erU 
which  still  rages  not  merely  among  savages,  but  among  scholars,  phiio0O- 
phers,  Christians  and  divines.  R«il  Christians  should  come  out  m>m  the 
w^rld  on  this  subject,  and  touch  not  the  unclean  thing.  Let  them  act  upon 
their  own  principles,  and  become  not  only  the  friends  but  the  adrocates  of 
Peace.  Let  ministers  from  the  jmlpit^  wrtters  from  the  press,  and  private 
Christians  in  their  intercourse  with  each  other  and  the  world,  inculcate  a  fixed 
and  irreconcilable  abhorrence  of  war.    Let  tbs  Church  or  God  bk  a  socutt 

VOR  THB  diffusion  OF  TBI  PRINCIPLIS  OF  UNIYKRSAL  PEACS." 


THltEB  Excuses  FOB  WAB. 

Some  excuse  war,  or  the  vrar-sjstem,  as  necessary  for  the  enforcement  of 
law,  and  the  support  of  civil  government.  But  the  sword,  when  thus  used,  is 
not  vrar,  but  justice ;  not  the  sword  of  the  warrior,  but  that  of  the  magisrrate ; 
a  legitimate  and  necessary  process  for  insurin^^  the  rights  of  individaals, 
and  the  welfare  of  society.  In  all  this  wo  see  neither  the  spirit  nor  the  prin- 
ciple of  war.  8och  legal  processeb  of  justice  the  friends  of  peace  sanction  and 
sustain,  but  insist  that  tnis  enforcement  of  law,  so  far  from  being  any  part 
of  the  vrar-system,  is  a  proper,  indispensable  measure  of  peace.  Govern- 
ment must  of  course  punish  the  violators  of  law,  whether  few  or  many,  one 
man  or  a  million ;  and  in  doing  this,  it  must  employ  at  discretion  all  the 
force  at  its  command  deemed  necessary  for  a  due  execution  of  its  laws. 
All  this,  on  however  gigantic  a  scale  attempted,  would  be  in  principle  no 
more  war  than  are  the  arrest  and  condign  punishment  of  a  thief  or  a  pirate. 
it  is  not  the  spirit  or  principles  of  peace,  but  only  those  of  war,  that  oppose 
or  imperil  government,  and  introduce  the  reign  of  violence,  terror  and  lawless 
crime.  War  necessary  to  government !  Must  nations  butcher  one  another 
in  order  to  govern  themselves  ?  Should  the  whole  vrar-system  oome  to  an 
end,  would  not  every  gttvernment  still  retain  its  right  to  contr#  and  punish 
its  own  subjects?  Could  it  not,  if  it  chose,  continue  to  hang  the  murdeoer, 
to  imprison  the  thief,  and  employ  an  armed  police  for  the  suppression  of 
mob^  and  other  popular  outbreaks,  and  its  wnole  military  force  to  check 
insurrection, and  crush  rebellion? 

We  are  told  that  *  war  is  sometimes  a  dire  necessity.'  How  and  why 
necessary?    Could  not  nations,  if  they  chose,  settle  their  disputes  in  all 


purposes.    To  soma  of  these,  indeed,  must  all  belligerents  como  in  the  end, 


as  the  only  possible  way  of  adjusting  their  diflSculties,  War  necessary 
for  nations?  No  more  than  duels  are  ror  individuals.  War  settle  their 
disputes?  Never  between  civilised  nations ;  for  they  invariably  sheathe 
the  sword  before  they  dream  of  a  settlement,  and  then  despatch,  not  men  of 
blood  to  fight,  but  men  of  peace,  plenipotentiaries^  to  negotiate.  Why  not 
do  this  before  fighting?  We  had  a  controyersy  with  £ngland  ab  ut  oar 
north-eastern  boundary ;  and,  bad  we  gone  to  war,  vrould  that  have  settled 
the  dispute?  No ;  it  would  only  haye  aggravated  its  difficulties.  There  is 
no  logic  in  bullets  and  bombshells ;  the  butchery  of  millions  on  the  disputed 
territory  could  never  have  thrown  a  single  ray  of  new  light  upon  the  points 
in  controyersy ;  and,  after  wasting  myriads  of  treasure,  and  snedding  riven 
of  blood,  we  should  have  been  obliged  to  employ,  for  the  final  a4juBtBMBl» 
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the  very  same  pacific  means  that  might  have  been  vmcd  even  more  success- 
fully  befc^e  the  >rar  than  after  it. 

<  Bat  sappofle  a  nation  will  come  to  no  reasonable  terms  whatever,  but  insist 
on  fighting  you  ?  *  Will  you  find  anywhere  a  nation  so  baibarons  and 
brutal  as  this  ?  If  you  shoald,  better  far  let  them  alone  than  fi^^ht  them. 
War  is  a  suicidal  process,  and  generally  serves  only  to  aggravate  the  evils 
it  seeks  to  redress  or  cure.  If  your  neighbor  owes  you  a  hundred  dollars, 
would  you  spend  a  thousand  in  efibrts  to  compel  payment,  and  meanwhile 
give  him  leave,  if  he  can,  to  blow  out  your  brains,  to  bum  your  dwelling, 
nnd  butcher  your  family? 

The  most  logical  plea  for  war,  however,  represents  it  as  a  judicial 
proess,  a  tribunal  or  justice  between  nations,  a  method  of  determining 
their  rights,  redressing  their  wrongs,  and  inflicting  condign  punishment 
upon  thf)  guilty.  Lieber  calls  it  <*a  mode  of  obtaining  rights;"  Vattel 
defines  it  to  be  *<  that  state  in  which  we  prosecute  our  rights  by  foroe  ;'* 
and  Lord  Bacon  describes  it  as  <<  one  of  ibe  hij^hest  trials  of  right,  when 
princes  and  states  put  themselves  upon  the  justice  of  God  for  the  deciding 
of  their  controversies  by  such  success  as  it  smill  please  him  to  give  to  either 
Bide." 

This  plea  is  quite  plausible ;  but  will  fincts  justify  it?  In  every  judicial 
trial,  we  see  firpt,  a  law  common  to  the  parties ;  next  a  judge  and  jury, 
as  impartial  umpires  between  them;  then  the  accuser  publicly  meeting 
the  accused  face  to  face  with  his  charges ;  next  the  witnesses  testifying  in 
open  court,  and  subject  to  the  most  searching  examination  by  each  party ; 
then  the  whole  case  fully  argued  on  both  sides,  and  closed  by  the  charge  of 
the  judge,  and  the  verdict  of  the  jury,  each  delivered  under  ail  the  solemni- 
ties of  an  oath  ;  and  finally,  the  sentence  of  the  court,  to  be  executed  ao- 
cording  to  law  only  by  a  special  warrant  from  the  highest  executive 
authority. 

Now,  what  shadow  of  resemblance  to  all  this  can  you  find  in  wtLT?  There 
is  no  law  to  define  right ;  no  judge  to  interpret  that  law,  or  jury  to  apply 
it :  no  tribunal  to  try  the  cause ;  no  rules  prescribing  the  mode  of  trial,  and 
requiring  notice  of  the  complaint,  and  opportunity  for  vindication ;  no 
charges  duly  preferred ;  no  testimony  given  under  oath,  and  fairly  examined ; 
no  dQlay  or  chance  for  the  correction  of  errors ;  no  privilege  of  appeal  to  a 
higher  tribunal ;  no  right  to  claim  a  new  hearing ;  no  hope  of  reprieve  or 
pardon  ;  no  trustworthy  officer  to  execute  the  precise  sentence  of  the  law ; 
no  restriction  of  the  penalty  to  the  exact  dements  of  the  criminal ;  no  pre- 
cautions to  guard  tne  innocent  against  suffering  with  the  guilty.  Each 
party  makes  a  law  for  itself,  erects  its  own  tribunal  of  blood,  and  then  pro- 
ceeds to  act  as  accuser  and  witness,  as  counsel,  judge  and  executioner.  It  is 
a  burlesque  on  all  ideas  of  justice.  What !  justice  by  the  process  of  twenty, 
fifty  or  a  hundred  thousand  professional  cut-throats,  the  very  bloodhounds 
of  society,  meeting  on  a  field  of  battle  to  shoot,  and  stab,  and  hew,  and 
trample  each  other  down  !  It  is  an  outrage  on  common  sense  to  call  this  a 
judicial  process',  an  effective,  trustworthy  mode  of  redressing  national  griev- 
ances. As  well  might  we  call  a  fight  between  two  madmen,  or  a  down 
jackals,  a  process  of  justice. 


WAB  KOT  INCURABLE. 

fiom  persons  deny  the  possibility  of  abolishing  vrar,  and  tell  us  we  might 
as  well  think  to  chain  up  the  lightning,  or  hold  down  an  earthquake.  Such 
foepticism  is  neither  new,  nor  peouluur  to  this  cause.    <*  How  apt,*'  says 
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Dr.  Busb, ''  are  mankind  to  brand  as  visionary  every  proposition  for  inno- 
vation. There  never  was  an  improvemeift  in  uny  art  or  science,  nor  a  pro- 
posal for  meliorating  the  condition  of  man  in  any  age  or  country*,  that  haM 
not  been  considered  as  an  Utopian  scheme.'*  The  present  methods  of  treat- 
ing the  small  pox,  fevers,  and  other  diseaRcs,  were  at  first  viewed,  not  only 
with  distrust,  but  absolute  horror ;  and  every  one  knows,  that  efibrts  in  tho 
cause  of  temperance,  and  for  the  abolitioo  of  the  slave-trade,  were  for  a 
time  regarded  as  utterly  visionary  and  hopeless.  The  use  of  the  magnet  in 
navigation,  the  application  of  steaoi  to  mechanical  purposes,  and  a  multi- 
tude of  inventions  and  improvements  now  familiar  as  household  words, 
were  once  treated  with  utter  incredulity  and  contempt.  Our  own  Congreas 
refused  Fulton  the  use  of  the  Representatives*  H.ill  to  explain  one  part  of 
his  tichcme  for  applying  steam  to  navigation.  *  What ! '  said  members  of  the 
French  cabinet  to  Fulton,  soliciting  their  patronage,  *  do  you  presume  to 
think  you  can  ever  propel  a  hoat  by  steam  at  the  rate  of  four  miles  an 
hour?  *  *  Yes,  indeed,*  replied  the  enthusiast ;  » and  if  you^lt  furnish  me 
the  means,  I  will  eventually  reach  even  six  inih'S  an  hour.'  The  wine  men 
of  France  turned  their  backs  on  the  poor  inventor  ;  and  before  the  lapse  of 
one  generation,  thousands  of  steam  vessels,  moving  at  the  rate,  not  of  six 
but  lifteen  or  twenty  miles  an  hoar,  are  everywhere  proclaiming  the  en- 
thusidst  to  have  been  far  wiser  than  the  sceptic,  and  infinitely  more  useful 
to  mankind. 

Now,  is  it  not  possible  at  least  to  diminish  the  frequency  of  war.  and  to 
mitigate  its  evils  when  it  does  come?  Clearly  both  these  can  Ix;  done; 
and  either  of  them  would  be  no  small  gain.  Already  has  war  lost  some  of 
its  wot  at  original  features  ;  and  this  process  of  melioration  might  be  carried 
so  far  as  to  leave  at  length  ^  mere  skeleton  of  its  present  evils.  The  sages  of 
our  revolution  wereeo  intent  on  this  oliyect,  that  the  journals  of  Congress 
(1784)  we*e  at  times  '^  full  of  such  programmes  as  now  emanate  only  from 
peace  societies.'*  Such  men  as  Franklin  and  Jefferson  labored  bard  espe- 
cially to  have  privateering  abolished^and  the  rights  of  indiviluals,  their  per- 
sons and  their  propetty,  respected  as  much  on  sea  as  on  1  md.  Here  is  only 
one  among  a  hundred  meliorations  that  might  be  introduecd  into  the  code  of 
war ;  but  this  alone  would  remove  more  than  half  its  remaining  pecuniary 
evils,  and  leave  the  commerce  and  general  industry  of  the  world  to  go  on 
Qomparatively  undisturbed  by  its  ravages. 

But  we  seek  the  entire  abolition  of  the  war-system  by  putting  in  its  plaes 
far  better  means  of  justice  and  peace  between  nations.  We  eannot  indeed 
hope  for  this  at  cnce,  nor  ever  without  the  gospel,  but  assuredly  mny  ex- 
pect to  see  its  pacific  principles,  when  rightly  applied,  banishing  thin  fearful 
sin  and  scourge  from  ever^  Christian  country.  We  sec  no  impossibility 
whatever  in  the  case  —  nothing  in  the  war-pasaions  of  mankind,  nothing  in 
the  hahics  of  society,  or  the  structure  of  government,  nothing  in  the  nature 
or  the  long  continuance  of  this  custom,  nothing  in  all  the  infiuences  that 
have  for  so  many  ages  been  accumulating  the  world  over  for  its  support  and 
perpetuity — nothing  in  all  these,  or  anything  else,  to  forbid  the  hope  of  its 
entire,  perpetual  extinction.  War  is  not  a  physical,  but  a  moral  necessity, 
only  such  as  there  is  for  duelling,  intemperance  or  any  other  form  of  folly 
or  sin.  It  comes  solely  from  the  wrong  choice  of  men,  and  might  be  pre- 
vented by  a  general  change  of  that  choice.  It  never  rushes  upon  them  like 
a  tornado  or  the  cholera, like  the  eruptions  of  a  volcano,  or  like  lightnii^ 
from  the  cloud.  A  war  without  men  to  will  it,  and  carry  it  on,  would  be  a 
oontradiction  in  terms ;  and,  if  so  entirely  dependent  on  their  will,  can  tbey 
not,  if  they  choose,  disoard  forever  this  brutal  mode  of  settling  their  dia* 
putea?' 
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Glanoe  at  kindred  refortnB.  Long  was  knight-errantry  the  admiration  of  all 
Obristendom ;  but  where  is  it  now?  Yanisbed  from  the  earth,  its  very  name 
a  term  of  reproach,  and  its  memory  living  mainly  in  those  works  of  genius 
which  ridiculed  its  follies  from  tlie  world.  Nearly  the  same  might  be  said 
of  the  crusades,  and  all  wars  of  religion,  the  prosecution  pf  which  was  once 
regarded  as  the  highest  service  a  Christian  could  render  the  God  of  Peace ! 
So  of  trials  by  ordeal  and  judicial  combat,  in  which  tl\e  aceueod  was  required 
to  fight  his  accuser  in  single  encounter,  or  plunge  his  arm  into  boiling  water, 
or  lilt  a  red-hot  iron  with  his  naked  hand,  or  walk  barefooted  over  burning 
ploaghshares,  or  pass  through  other  trials  equally  severe  and  perilous.  It 
were  easy  to  multiply  examples;  but  we  need  not  allude  to  intemperance, 
and  persecution,  and  witohcrait,  and  other  evils  already  abolished,  or  put  in 
a  train  which  promises  their  ultimate  abolition.  If  such  customs  as*  these 
have  already  been  wholly,  or  but  partially  done  away,  is  there  no  possibility 
of  puCting  an  end  to  war? 

HevieWt  also,  the  meliorations  of  this  very  custom.  Bad  as  it  still. is,  it 
has  already  lost  more  than  half  its  primitive  horrors,  and  undergone  changes 
greater  than  would  now  suffice  to  abolish  it  entirely.  •  Its  former  atrocities 
are  well-nigh  incredible.  Belligerents  employed  whatever  means  would 
best  subserve  their  purposes  of  conquest,  plunder  or  revenge.  They  poisoned 
wells,  and  butchered  men.  women  and  children,  without  distinction.  They 
spared  none.  Prisoners  they  massacred  in  cold  blood,  or  tortured  with  the 
m^jst  e  xquisite  cruelty;  and,  \ihen  unable  to  reduce  a  fortified  place,  they 
would  sometimes  collect  beiore  it  a  multitude  of  these  victims,  and  putting 
them  all  to  the  sword,  leave  their  carcasses  unburied,  that  the  stench  might 
compel  the  garrison  to  surrender!  Such  atrocities  were  practised  by  the 
most  polished  nations  of  antiquity.  In  Rome  prisoners  were  either  sold  as 
slaves,  or  put  to  death  at  pleasure.  Kings  and  nobles,  women  and  children 
of  high  birth,  chained  to  the  victor's  oar,  were  dragged  in  triumph  through 
the  streets,  and  then  doomed  to  a  cruel  death,  or  left  to  end  their  days  in  a 
severe  and  hopeless  bondage ;  while  others  less  distinguished,  were  com- 
pelled, as  gladiators,  to  butcher  one  another  by  hundreds  for  the  amusement 
uf  Roman  citizens.  Such  barbarities  are  indignantly  discarded  from  the 
present  war-system  of  Christendom  ;  and  rf  thus  ten  steps  have  already  been 
taken  —  they  confessedly  have  —  towards  abolishing  this  custom,  is  there  no 
possibility  of  taking  the  six  more  that  alone  are  requisite  to  complete  its 
abolition. 

Nor  is  this  all ;  certain  kinds  of  war  have  actually  been  abolished.  Pri- 
vate or  feudal  wars,  once  waged  between  the  petty  chieftains  of  Europe,  and 
frequently  occasioning  even  more  mischief  than  flows  now  from  the  collision 
of  empires,  continued  for  centuries  to  make  the  very  heart  of  Christendom 
a  scene  of  confusion  and  terror.  There  was  no  safety,  no  repose.  Every 
baron  claimed  the  right,  just  as  nations  Ddw  do,  of  warring  against  his 
neighbor  at  pleasure.  His  caHtle  was  his  fortress,  and  every  one  of  his  vas- 
sals a  soldier,  bound  to  take  the  field  at  the  bidding  of  bis  lord.  War  was 
their  business;  and  all  Europe  thev  k3pt  in  ceaseless  commotion  or  alarm. 
The  evil  see:ned  intolerable ;  and  finally,  emperors  and  popes,  magistrates 
and  priests,  rulers  and  citizens,  all  combined  against  it,  and  succeeded,  after 
the  lapse  of  four  or  five  centuries,  in  exterminating  a  species  of  war  as  dread- 
ful as  any  that  ever  scourged  our  world.  Would  not  similar  efforts  bring 
international  wars  to  an  end? 

How  many  oanses  are  now  at  work  to  bring  about  such  a  result.  All  the 
means,  indeed,  of  general  improvement,  all  the  good  influences  of  the  age. 
a»e  BO  many  handmaids  to  peace,  and  harbingers  of  its  universal  spread  and 
triamph.    The  progress  of  freedom,  and  popular  education ;  the  growing 
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infloenee  of  the  people,  always  the  chief  finfferen  from  war,  over  ertry  ftm 
of  gOTernment ;  the  vastly  augmented  power  of  pablic  opinion,  fast  becom- 
ing in  the  main  more  and  more  pacific ;  the  spirit  oi  free  inquiry,  and  the 
wide  diffusion  of  knowledge  through  presses,  pulpits  and  schools  ;  the  dis- 
position to  force  old  usages,  institutions  end  opinions  through  the  serersit 
ordeols;  tbeyarions  improvements  which  philanthropy,  genius  and  efei 
avarice  itself  are  everywhere  making  in  the  character  and  condition  of  man- 
kind, all  demanding  ])eace ;  the  actual  disuse  of  war,  and  the  marked  d<«irB 
of  rulers  themselves  to  supersede  it  by  the  adoption  of  pacific  expedients  that 
promise  ere  long  to  reconstruct  the  international  policy  of  the  civilised 
world ;  the  pacific  tendencies  of  literature,  science,  and  all  the  arts  that 
minister  to  individual  comfort,  or  national  prosperity ;  the  more  frequent, 
more'  extended  intercourse  of  Christians  and  learned  men  in  different  puts 
of  the  earth  ;  the  wide  extension  of  commerce,  and  the  consequent, inter- 
linking over  the  globe  of  interests  which  war  must  destroy ;  the  rapid 
spread  of  the  gospel  in  pagan  lands,  the  fuller  development  of  its  spirit  is 
Christendom,  and  the  more  direct,  more  efficacious  application  of  its  prind- 
ples  to  every  species  of  sin  and  misery ;  all  the  enterprises  of  aflsociated  be- 
nevolence and  reform,  but  especially  the  combined  enbrts  made  to  dissemi- 
nste  the  principlesx>f  peace,  to  pour  the  fall  light  of  heaven  on  the  guilt  end 
evils  of  war,  and  thus  unite  the  friends  of  Qod  and  man  everrwhere  against 
this  master-scourge  of  our  race  —  such  are  some  of  the  influonoes  now  at 
work  for  the  world's  perpetual  peace. 

Nor  are  thoM  causes  at  work  in  vain.  **  Already  is  the  process  begun,  by 
which  Jehovah  is  going  to  fulfil  the  amazing  predictions  of  his  word.  Even 
now  is  the  fire  kindled  at  the  forges  where  swords  are  yet  to  be  beaten  into 
ploughshares,  and  spears  into  pruning- hooks.  The  teachers  are  already 
abroad  who  shall  persuade  the  nations  to  leain  war  no  more.  If  we  would 
hasten  that  day,  we  have  only  to  throw  ourselves  into  the  current,  and  ws 
may  row  with  the  tide.  There  may  be,  here  and  there,  a  counter-current: 
but  the  main  stream  is  flowing  steadily^  on,  and  the  order  of  Providence  » 
rolling  forward  the  sure  result." 

Weli  may  the  friends  of  •  peace  thank  God,  and  tako  courage.-  With  the 
attributes  of  his  character,  the  promises  of  his  word,  and  the  indications  of 
his  providence  so  fuily  on  their  side,  and  all  the  great  interests  of  humaoi^ 
and  religion  through  the  world  pleading  aloud  for  the  sucoess  of  their  cause, 
it  must  in  time  move  onward  through  all  obstacles  to  a  sure  and  glorious 
triumph,  until  angels  shall  sing  anew  their  song  of  '*  Glory  to  God  in  the 
highest,  and  on  earth  peace,  gw)d-will  towards  men." 


SUBSTITUTES  FOR  WAR :  ^ 

Oa  HOW  TO  SUPXBSXDI   IT  BT  BETTKR  1ISAN8. 

We  see  not  how  it  is  possible  for  a  Christian  to  doabt  that  war  can  and 
will  in  time  be  done  awav.  The  gospel  certainly  has  power  to  do  this,  and 
needs  for  the  purpose  only  a  right  application  to  the  case. '  There  is  no  pss- 
Mon  it  cannot  subdue,*  no  vice  it  cannot  reform,  no  evil  custom  it  cannot 
abolish,  and  a  libel  would  it  be  on  God  himself  to  suppose -this  chosen  in- 
strument for  a  world's  spiritual  renovation  inadequate  to  the  task  of  exter- 
minating war  from  every  land  blest  with  its  light.  Repeatedly  has  he  said 
that,  under  its  influence,  *  men  shall  beat  their  swords  into  plooghsbaies, 
and  their  spears  into  pruning-hooks ;  nation  shall  no  longer  lift  up  sword 
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against  nation,  neither  shall  thej learn  war  ait^  more.'*  Thos  has  God  prom- 
ited  the  world's  efentaal  pacification  as  ezpUcitlj  as  be  has  the  world^s  oon- 
version,  or  e^en  the  ialvation  of  any  believer  in  Jesus ;  and  we  must  either 
discard  the  whole  Bible,  or  belieTe  the  abselute  certainty  that  war  will  yet 
be  banished  from  the  whole  earth. 

We  are  not  required  to  show  precisely  bow  all  this  is  to  be  done,  bat  it 
-would  be  easy  to  speciFy  a  variety  of  expedients  that  might  take  the  place 
of  war.  There  is,  in  truth,  no  real  need  of  this  custom  among  Christian 
nations.  They  could,  if  they  would,  settle  all  their  difficulties  without  war, 
as  well  as  the  members  of  a  church  can  theirs  without  duels.  Substitates  far 
better  than  the  sword  for  all  purposes  of  either  protection  or  redress,  might 
be  made  to  supersede  entirely  its  alleged  necessity.  Once,  indiyidaals  had 
no  other  means  than  brute  force  for  the  redress  of  their  wrongs,  or  the  ad- 
justment of  their  difficulties ;  but  if  that  old  practice  of  private  wars  gave 
place  ages  ago  to  codes  and  courts  of  law  between  individuals,  is  it  not' 
equally  possible  for  nations,  if  they  choose,  to  provide  similar  methods  for 
the  settlement  of  their  disputes  without  the  effusion  of  blood? 

TEHPOBART  SUBSTITXTTES  FOB  WAR. 

Substitutes  for  war  may  all  be  resolved  into  the  simple  principle  of  na- 
tions settling  their  difficulties  very  much  as  individuals  do  theirs.  The  lat- 
ter, when  any  dispute  arises,  either  agree  between  themselves,  or  submit  it 
to  umpires  mutually  chosen,  or  carry  it  into  a  court  of  law  for  decision.  In 
like  manner  we  would  have  nations  first  employ  negotiation,  next  resort  to 
arbitration  or  mediation,  or,  still  better,  establish  among  themselves  some 
permanent  system  akin  to  our  codes  and  courts  of  law  for  individaals. 

The  first  of  these  would  be  Negotiation.  So  long  as  nations  keep  cool  and 
kind  enough  to  adjust  their  own  difficulties,  this  method  is  decidedly  the 
best  of  all ;  and  if  public  sentiment  should  always  hold  them  back  firom  con- 
flict till  mutual  forbearance,  explanation  and  concession  had  exhausted  their 
utmost  power,  this  expedient  alone  would  in  most  eases  prevent  an  appeal  to 
arms. 

Our  next  resort  would  be  to  Arbitration.  Better  for  the  parties  to  agree 
among  themselves,  if  they  can  ;  but,  if  they  cannot,  nations  should  always 
settle  their  disputes  by  some  mode  of  reference.  Nor  re  there  any  objection 
in  their  case  that  would  not  apply  to  individuals ;  for  it  is  just  as  feasible 
and  safe,  as  equitable  and  honorable,  for  the  former  as  for  the  latter. 

Another  preventive  of  war  is  Mediation.  When  rulers  become  so  exasper- 
ated a^inst  each  other  as  to  withdraw  from  official  intercourse,  and  the 
code  oi  national  honor  requires  them  to  keep  aloof,  or  meet  only  on  the  field 
of  battle,  a  third  power,  friendly  to  both,  occasionalljr  interposes  with  the 
offer  of  its  services  as  mediator.  Such  services  the  parties  are  now  bound  in 
oonrteay  to  accept ;  and  this  simple  expedient,  a  new  development  of  the 
padfie  tendencies  oi  the  age,  promises  to  obviate  not  a  few  oa9es  of  misun- 
derstanding, and  do  much  to  keep  nations  in  peace. 

Still  another  occasional  substitute  for  war  is  Non-intercourse,  If  a  neigh- 
bor habitually  maltreats  us,  and  will  neither  make  reparation,  nor  come  to 
any  reasonable  terms,  we  sometimes  find  it  best  simply  to  let  him  alone, 
and  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  him,  until  he  proves  himself  worthy 
of  our  renewed  confidence  and  intercourse.  This  principle  is  equally  ap- 
plicable to  nations.  If  a  government  neglects  its  treaty-engagements,  or 
violates  its  obli|ptions  in  other  respects,  and  nersists  in  its  reiuiud  to  make 
due  zepaiation,  it  would  be  fis^r  better  to  withoraw  from  all  interoonrse  with 
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a  cation  bo  anreasonable,  and  wait  for  the  ^wds  of  the  world,  and  a  r»- 
turning  sense  of  justice  and  self-respect  to  set  them  right,  than  to  embroil 
innocent  millions  in  war.  Such  a  contest  would  soon  bide  or  change  the 
real,  orifl;inal  issue,  while  nop-intercourso  would  keep  that  issue  steadily  be- 
fore the  world,  and  thus  concentrate  public  opinion  in  a  burning  focus  opoa 
the  ofi'ender's  conscience.  To  this  principle  as  a  substitute  for  war  in  ex- 
iremo  cases,  Jefferson  gave  the  seal  of  his  approbation  and  example. 


STIPULATED  ARBITATION. 

The  foregoing  expedient^  are  precarious  palliatives  rather  than  sore  ] 
dies.  Wo  seek  permanent,  reliable  substitutes.  The  firpt  of  those  is  Stipu- 
lated Arqitration.  We  would  have  nations  incorporate  in  every  treaty 
a  clause,  binding  themselves  to  adjust  whatever  difficulties  mav  arise  betiK^een 
them  by  reference  to  umpires  mutually  chosen,  and  agree  either  to  abide  bj 
their  decision,  or  to  claim,  if  dissatistied,  only  a  new  hearing,  or  a  difieient 
reference. 

We  cannot  well  conceive  anything  fairer  or  safer  than  this.  The  princi- 
ple, as  old  as  human  society,  lies  at  the  bottom  of  all  our  oourta.  Every 
trial  in  them  is  a  reference.  No  litigant  is  allowed  to  decide  liis  own  case, 
but  must  submit  to  the  judgment  of  his  peers.  Nor  has  he  any  direct  voice 
in  the  selection  of  his  arbiters ;  society  chooses  them  for  him ;  and.  before  a 
judge  and  jury  thus  appointed,  he  is  compelled  to  go,  and  abide  their  de- 
cision. Such  IS  the  ordinary  course  of  justice,  the  legal  mode  of  reference ; 
and  ought  not  governments,  in  the  adjustment  of  their  difficulties,  to  act  on 
prineiplcs  as  equitable  and  elevated  as  those  which  they  prescribe  to  their 
own  subjects,? 

In  favor  of  such  a  measare  as  this  we  might  quote  almost  any  amount  of 
opinions  and  tpstimonies.  Once  adopted  in  good  faith  by  any  two  nations, 
it  would  be  pretty  sure  to  prevent  all  war  between  them  ;  and  their  exam- 
ple would  probably  be  followed  in  time  by  the  other  govemmenta  of  Gbrii- 
tendom,  and  thus  unite  them  all  at  last  in  a  League  ol  Perpetual  Peace. 


A  CONGRESS  OF  NATIONS. 

This  measare  is  designed  to  secure  for  nations  in  their  inieroourse  with 
each  other  essentially  the  same  means  of  ascertaining  and  enforcing  their 
mutual  rights  and  duties  that  civil  government  docs  for  individuals.  It 
would  be  their  great  common  lawgiver,  judge  and  guardian.  It  would  be  to 
the  Brotherhood  of  Nations  their  supreme  earthly  government  in  their  rela- 
tions among  themselves.  It  would  o^mprise  a  L^islature  and  a  Court  or 
Tribunal  —  the  former  to  make  lavrs,  ana  the  latter  to  apply  them. 

We  will  not  go  into  details.  We  would  have  first  a  convention  of  dele- 
gates from  dtlerent  countries,  with  powirr,  not  to  enact  an  authoritative  Code 
of  International  Law,  but  merely  to  agree  upon  its  prineiplee,  and  ree- 
ommend  them  to  their  respective  governments  fw  adoption;  and  next  aa 
International  Tribunal  to  interpret  that  oode,  and  adjudicate  whatever  caeei 
nations  might  refer  to  its  decision.  Its  jurisdietion  should  extend  only 
to  matters  connected  with  the  intercourse  of  nations ;  and  its  deeisioDi 
■boold  be  final,  and  preelude  all  right  of  appealing  to  any  further  meaoi  of 
aiQustment,  except  a  new  hearing,  an  amicable  oonsultaUon,  or  refbrenee  to 
msotal  umpires  mutually  chosen.  Its  decrees  should  be  merely  advisoir, 
•bookl  bind  no  party  without  tbeir  consent,  and  depend  for  mioqcm  entiniy 
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cm  the  high  repute  of  the  tribunal,  on  the  ohvioas  equity  of  its  decisions, 
and  the  strong  tide  of  public  opinion  in  their  favor.  It  should  act  as  a 
board  of  referees,  whose  arbitrament  the  parties  would  still  be  at  liberty  to 
aocept  or  reject.  Nor  should  its  sanctions  eyer  include  or  involve  a  resort 
to  the  sword.  Its  decisions  should  be  enforced  only  by  peaceful  means. 
Penalties  there  might  be ;  but  they  should  all  be  pacioc,  and  consist  in  the 
'recoil  of  public  opinion,  in  the  withdrawal  of  friendly  intercourse,  or  the 
curtailpient  of  commercial  and  other  privileges. 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  this  great  measure.  Its  successful  operation 
would  secure  a  vast  variety  of  results  highly  important  to  the  world.  Its 
first  and  chief,  indeed,  would  be  to  preserve  peace  among  nations  without 
the  sword  ;  but  this  would  be  only  one  of  its  legitimate  results.  It  would 
perform  for  the  governments  associated  no  small  part  of  the  services  that 
our  own  Congress  does  for  the  different  members  of  our  Republic,  and  would 
thus  have  three  distinct  departments  of  duty  —  to  complete  the  law  of  na- 
tions, to  adjust  all  dispuiis  between  them  without  an  appeal  to  the  sword j  and 
direct  their  intercourse  in  ways  best  adapted  to  promote  their  highest  common 
welfare. 

Few  are  aware  how  unsettled  and  imperfect  is  the  present  law  of  nations. 
We  have  in  truth  no  such  law,  and  what  passes  under  the  name  is  of 
recent  origin  and  insufficient  authority.  It  is  only  a  compilation  of  pre- 
cedents, opinions  and  arguments.  It  is  the  work,  not  of  legislators,  but  only 
of  scholars ;  no  law-making  power  was  ever  concerned  in  enacting  any  of  its 
statutes ;  and  all  its  authority  has  resulted  from  ihe  deference  spontaneously 
naid  to  the  genius,  erudition  and  wisdom  of  its  compilers.  It  is  not  law, 
out  argument ;  not  decrees,  but  rules ;  not  a  code,  but  a  treatise ;  and  the 
nations  are  at  liberty,  except  from  the  force  of  custom  and  public  opinion, 
to  adopt  or  reject  it  as  thev  please.  A  uniform,  authoritative  code  of  inter- 
nation  tl  law  is  still  a  desideratum,  and  to  supply  this  deficiency  would  be 
one  of  the  first  and  highest  duties  of  the  institution  we  propose. 

How  many  and  how  vastly  important  the  subjects  tliat  would  como  before 
snob  a  Congress !  Articles  contraband  of  war ;  protection  of  neutral  com- 
merce ;  security  of  private  property  in  war ;  riebts  and  rules  of  blockade  ; 
right  of  search  and  impressment ;  protection  of  non-combatants ;  property 
in  navigable  rivers ;  the  armed  interposition  of  one  nation  in  the  domes- 
tic affairs  of  another ;  right  of  interference  with  a  nation  at  war :  passage 
of  belligerents  through  a  neutral  territory;  surrender  o(  fugitives  from 
justice  or  oppression ;  various  meliorations  of  war  ^  measures  for  the  entire 
extinction  of  the  custom  ;  the  settlement  of  national  boundaries ;  the  regu- 
lation of  cartels,  and  flags  of  truce ;  the  rules, and  rates  of  salvage ;  the  im- 
provement and  expansion  of  commerce;  the  adoption  of  some  common 
standard  of  weights  and  measures ;  the  interpretation  of  treaties  by  definite 
and  eetablisbed  rules ;  the  naturalization  of^  foreigners,  and  the  transfer  of 
their  allegiance ;  the  determination  of  what  shall  be  deemed  the  inalienable 
lights  of  man,  such  as  life,  liberty  of  conscience,  and  the  use  of  his  own 
powers ;  the  reconcilement  of  laws  that  come  into  conflict  in  the  intercourse 
of  nations,  such  as  those  respecting  contracts,  evidence,  and  the  law  of 
domicile ;  measures  in  common  for  the  relief  of  suffering  nations,  and  for 
the  suppression  or  punishment  of  such  practices  as  torture,  infanticide, 
hmnan  sacrifices,  the  slave-trade,  and  other  outrages  unon  humanity. 

Take  for  illustration  the  question  of  blockade.  The  law  of  nations  is  very 
loose  on  this  subject ;  the  practice  of  belligerents  has  taken  a 'still  wider 
license;  and  the  exigencies  of  the  case  call  aloud  for  some  means  to  prevent 
the  repetition  of  such  outrages.  Some  writers  have  questioned  the  propriety 
under  any  circainstanoeB  of  blockade  against  neutrals ;  bat  it  ought  certainly 
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to  be  restrained  frem  that  immenie  iweep  of  mtecbief  to  which  it  baa  » 
often  aspired  in  modern  times.  All  the  ports  of  a  country,  moet  of  those 
skirting  an  entire  continent,  have,  by  a  mere  stroke  of  the  pen,  been  dosed 
against  all  neutral  vessels.  England  occe  declared  the  whole  coast  of  Francs 
to  be  under  blockade,  and  Napoleon  in  return  did  the  same  to  all  fingtand, 
without  a  fleet  in  either  case  suflioient  to  enforce  scarce  a  tenth  part  of  the 
blockade.  It  was  a  blockade  chiefly  on  paper,  a  pretence  for  lioensiog  a 
wholesale  piracy.  So  an  English  admiral,  in  the  last  war  between  CIreat 
Britain  and  ourselves,  decland  oar  whole  coast,  two  thousand  miles  in  ex- 
tent, under  blockade,  without  a  twentieth  part  of  the  ships  requisite  to  en- 
force it.    The  evils  of  such  a  practice  must  be  immense. 

There  is  dearlv  an  urgpnt  necessity  for  something  like  a  Congress  of 
nations.  The  deficiencies  of  their  present  code  can  never  be  supplied,  the 
evils  now  incident  to  their  intercourse  never  be  remedied,  and  their  highest 
welfare  or  their  perfect  safety  secured,  without  some  tribunal  of  the  kind  as 
their  acknowledged  lawgiver  and  jndge.  No  treatises  on  the  law  of  nations, 
no  decisions  of  aSmiralty  courts,  no  treaty  stipulations,  no  rectitude,  capac- 
ity or  vigilance  of  rulers,  no  degree  of  intelligence  or  honesty  among  the 
people,  no  force  of  custom  or  public  opinion,  can  ever  meet  all  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  case,  and  thus  supersede  the  necessity  of  an  international  tribunal 
lor  the  various  and  vastly  important  purposes  already  suggested.  Can  soofa 
a  chasm  in  the  wants  of  the  world  never  be  filled? 

If  you  say  public  opinion  is  not  yet  ripe  for  such  a  measure,  we  reply  that 
it  ought  to  be  so,  and  might  be.  ft  certainly  is  already  ripe  enough  to  start 
the  train  of  efforts  requisite  for  ultimately  securing  it  Do  you  say  we  now 
bavo  means  for  the  preservation  of  peace?  Some,  indeed,  we  have;  but 
they  do  not  always  prevent  war.  The  war-system  still  continues  in  fall 
vigor ;  and  we  wish,  as  our  only  reliable  security,  to  introduce  a  substi- 
tute that  shall  supersede  it  entirely  and  forever.  Do  you  think  Christendom 
tinwilling  to  give  up  her  war-system  ?  If  her  rulers  are,  her  ])eople  are  not 
All  Europe,  crushed  beneath  her  war-burdens,  is  now  panting  for  release 
from  its  evils,  and  would  hail  with  joy  any  effectual  antidote  or  remedy. 

Tell  us  not  such  a  tribunal  would  be  dangerous.  Dangerous !  to  whom 
or  what?  Would  it  trample  on  the  weak?  It  wou  d  have  no  power  to 
do  so;  and  its  first  care  would  be  to  guard  them  against  encroachment 
and  abuse.  Weuld  it  endanger  liberty  and  popular  governments?  Called 
into  existence  by  their  voice,  it  would  become  of  course  a  servant  to  their 
wishes,  and  a  guardian  of  their  rights  and  interests.  Would  it  interfere 
with  the  domestic  concerns  of  states  ?  It  v  ould  itself  be  the  surest  eheck 
against  such  interference.  Would  it  become  a  conclave  of  political  intrigue, 
and  serve  only  to  embroil  the  nations  ?  History  refutes  the  charge ;  and 
the  supposition  is  just  as  absurd  as  it  would  be  to  expect  that  ambassadors, 
appointed  to  negotiate  peace,  would  only  foment  new  wars.  Would  it  be- 
come a  tool  in  the  hands  of  some  future  Alexander  or  Napoleon  to  subju- 
gate all  Christendom  ?  Such  monsters  are  the  offspring  only  of  war ;  and 
the  peaceful  policy  inseparable  from  a  congress  of  nations,  would  put  an  end 
forever  to  the  whole  brood.  By  what  process,  then,  could  such  a  tribunal 
be  thus  perverted?  With  no  fleets  or  armies  at  its  command,  with  no  ofBces 
of  emolument  or  honor  to  bestow,  with  no  right  to  touch  any  subject  not 
submitted  to  it  by  its  constituents,  how  could  it  become  an  engine  of  con- 
quest, tyrAnnv  and  blood? 

Would  such  a  Congress,  after  all,  be  powerless  ?  The  experiment  has 
already  been  made  in  a  variety  of  ancient  and  modem  cases ;  and  the  gsnr 
«iml  xesolt  jostifies  the  belief,  that  such  a  tribunal  as  we  propose  wSM 
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eventaally  pat  an  end  to  war  ia  Ohristendom.  The  Amphiotyonio  Oomicil 
of  Greece,  oompoeed  of  delegates  from  eaeh  of  its  states,  and  empowered  to 
examine  and  decide  all  their  disputes,  did  much  to  preserve  peace  between 
ibem  for  a  long  series  of  ages ;  and,  though  unable,  in  times  so  barbarous 
and  warlike,  to  keep  the  sword  continually  in  its  scabbard,  still  it  must 
have  sayed  rivers  of  olood.  The  Achaoan  League  did  the  same,  and  was  often 
•olioited  even  by  foreien  nations  to  act  as  the  arbiter  of  their  disputes.  Wo 
might  also  quote  nearly  every  government  in  Europe  as  a  virtual  illustration 
of  this  principle ;  for  Austria,  France,  Great  Britain,  all  the  leading  states 
of  Christendom,  kept  for  the  most  |)art  in  domestic  peace  for  centuries,  are 
each  a  cluster  of  small  tribes  or  baronies,  so  long  associated  under  one  head 
aa  to  have  lost  in  some  cases  their  original  distinction  as  independent  princi- 
palities. Austria  and  Great  Britain  are  striking  examples  ;  and  tno  fact 
that  the  three  kingdoms  of  the  latter,  and  the  numerous  principalities  of 
the  former,  are  preserved  in  amity  among  themselves  by  tne  general  gov- 
ernment common  to  them  all,  goes  fiir  to  prove  the  efficacy  of  our  principle. 
Bven  the  occasional  congresses  or  conferences,  so  frequently  held  in  Europe 
during!;  the  last  two  centuries  as  to  average  one  every  four  years,  have  sel- 
dom failed  either  to  preserve  or  restore  peace.  If  experiments  so  partial, 
and  under  circumstances  comparatively  so  unfavorable,  have  still  accom- 
plished 80  much  even  for  pagan  or  half-christianized  nations,  what  ma^^  we 
not  expect  from  a  tribunal  perfect  as  the  highest  wisdom  of  modem  times 
can  make  it,  cheerfully  recognized  by  the  whole  civilized  world,  and  enforced 
by  a  strong,  omnipresent  puolic  opinion  ? 

Such  a  Congress,  moreover,  would  remove  the  grand  incentives  to  war.  It 
would  repress  or  neutralize  the  war-spirit.  It  would  make  the  warrior^s 
business  odious,  and  render  it  the  chief  glorr  of  rulers,  not  to  wage  war,  but 
to  preserve  peace.  It  would  sweep  away  the  grand  nurseries  of  war.  It 
would  eventually  convert  standing  armies  into  handfuls  of  policemen,  and 
leave  war-ships  to  rot,  arsenals  to  moulder,  and  fortifications  to  crumble  into 
ruins.  Here  are  the  chief  combustihles  of  war ;  and  when  these  arc  all  re- 
moved, it  will  be  well-nigh  impossible  to  kindle  its  fires  on  any  emergency. 

Nay,  might  not  this  grand  expedient  suffice  for  the  worst  emergency  ?  It 
would  make  nations  cease  to  think  of  settling  their  disputes  by  arms.  They 
could  never  draw  the  sword  at.  the  outset ;  and  the  long  delay  occasioned  by 
an  appeal  to  the  Congress,  and  by  subsequent  preparations  for  conflict,  would 
give  ample  time  for  passion  to  cool,  and  reason  to  regain  such  an  ascendency 
as  she  seldom,  if  ever,  had  in  any  declaration  of  war  by  men.  If  the  parties 
disliked  the  first  decision,  they  might  claim  repeated  hearings  ;  and  every 
new  trial  would  create  new  obstructions  in  the  way  of  appealing  to  the 
sword. 

But  why  suppose  such  a  tribunal  powerless  for  the  preservation  of  peace? 
Because  it  would  wear  no  crown,  wield  no  sword,  hold  no  purse?  Such 
logic  mistakes  the  age.  Opinion  is  now  the  mistress  of  the  world.  Her 
voice  could  light  or  quench  the  fires  of  a  thousand  battle-fieids.  It  changed 
the  government  of  France  in  a  day,  and  reformed  the  parliament  of  England 
without  bloodshed.  It  made  us  free.  It  once  marshalled  all  Europe  in  the 
crusades.  It  called  up  the  demon-spirits  of  the. French  Revolution,  and  sent 
harricane  after  hurricane  of  war  howling  in  wrath  over  the  fairest  portions 
of  Christendom.  All  this  it  has  done ;  and.  when  embodied  in  tM  grand 
Areopagus  of  the  world,  wonld  it  then  bo  powerless  ? 
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Means  in  Peace. —  Proper  and  adequate  means  are  just  as  neeemary  in 
the  cause  of  Peace  as  in  anything  else.  What  are  these  means  ?  They  are 
all  included  in  a  ri^ht  application  of  the  gospel  to  the  case.  Who  shall  nse 
these  means?  Chiefljr  Christians  must;  and  had  they  from  the  first  done 
their  whole  duty  on  this  subject,  war  would  long  ago  have  Tanished  from 
eyery  Christian  land. 

<  But  wo  ete  no  need  of  any  special  efforts  for  this  purpose.'  No  need  ! 
If  war  has  been  for  so  many  a^es  pouring  oyer  the  whole  earth  a  delo^  of 
eyils ;  if  it  is  still  the  chief  scourge  and  terror  of  our  race;  if  it  m  at 
this  moment  taxing  Christendom  nearly  one  thousand  million  dollars  every 
year  for  its  support  oven  in  peace  :  if  it  is  continually  liable,  like  a  pent-up 
volcano,  to  pour  forth  a  burning  torrent  of  woes  upon  the  world  ;  is  there 
not  thf  most  palpable,  most  imperative  necessity  for  stfch  efforts  ? — 'fiat 
thb  goBpcl  will  cure  this  great  evil,  and  nothirg  else  can.'  True ;  but  how  7 
Without  a  right  application  to  the  case?  No  medicine  ever  cures  vrithoat 
being  thus  applied.  Is  the  gospel  an  exception  to  this  law  of  common  sense  ! 
Will  it  cure  any  evil  to  which  it  is  not  properly  applied  ?  It  is  not  thus 
applied  to  war  now,  nor  has  been  for  ages,  in  any  country ;  and  until  it  is, 
the  custom  will  continue  of  course.  —  *  But  make  men  real  Christians,  and 
they  will  cease  from  war.'  Will  they  —  have  they?  Do  real  Christians 
'  never  engage  in  war,  nor  \ever  uphold  the  custom  ?  Are  there  no  real  Chris- 
tians among  all  the  warriors  now  in  Christendom  ?  Were  there  none  among 
the  myriads  that  have  fought  from  time  immemorial  in  her  vmrs?  —  *  Grant 
that  something  needs  to  be  done  in  this  cause  ;  let  existing  agencies,  such  as 
the  church,  the  ministry  and  the  press,  do  it.'  Very  well,  if  they  will  do  it ; 
but  they  have  not  done  it  as  yet ;  and  until  they  do,  shall  nothing  be  at- 
tempted or  even  allowed  in  this  great  Christian  reform?  Shall  not  the  pio- 
neers in  Peace,  like  those  in  Missions  and  Temperance,  do  what  they  can 
to  rouse  the  community  to  their  duty  on  this  subject?  —  <  But  we  must  wait 
for  the  millennium  ;  peace  will  come  then,  but  never  before.'  Yes,  peace  tmi? 
co{ne  then ;  but  how?  Only  by  using  aright,  as  Christians  are  not  using 
now,  the  means  God  has  appointed  for  the  purpose.  How  are  we  to  reach 
a  millennium  of  repentance  and  faith  ?  Only  by  filling  the  earth  with  peni- 
tent believers  in  Christ.  In*  like  manner  we  can  hope  for  a  millennium  of 
peace  only  by  converting  men  to  the  principles  of  peace  taught  in  the  gospel. 
Feace,  equally  with  repentance  and  faith,  must  come  before  the  millennium 
as  one  of  its  harbingers,  or  along  with  the  millennium  as  one  of  its  insepara- 
ble concordants. 

What  uigbt  be  done  with  the  Monet  wasted  in  War.  —  Give  me  the 
money  that  has  been  spent  in  war,  and  1  will  purchase  every  foot  of  land 
upon  the  glube.  I  will  clothe  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  an  attire  that 
kings  and  queens  would  be  proud  of;  I  will  build  a  school-house  upon  cvciy 
hill-eide,  and  id  every  valley  over  tiie  whole  habitable  earth  ;  I  will  supply 
that  school-house  with  a  competent  teacher ;  I  will  build  an  academy  in 
every  town,  and  endow  it ;  a  college  in  every  State,  and  fill  it  with  able  pro- 
fessors ;  1  will  crown  every  hill  with  a  church  consecrated  to  the  promulga- 
tion of  the  gospel  of  peace ;  I  will  support  in  its  pulpit  an  able  teacher  of 
righteousnevs,  so  that  on  every  Sabboth  morning  the  chime  on  one  hill 
ahould  answer  to  the  chime  on  another,  round  the  earth's  broad  circumfer- 
ence ;  and  the  voice  of  prayer,  and  the  song  of  praise,  should  ascend  like  an 
universal  holocaust  to  heaven.  — Dr,  Stebbtns. 
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RICHARD    COBDEN'S    MISSION. 

THE     FBIEND    OP     PEJ^CE    THE    TRULY    INTEBNATION  AL    MAN. 

BT  LORD  HOBAKT. 

It  is  long  since  there  left  the  world  any  one  who  deserved  so  well  of  it  as 
BiCQARD  GoBDBN.  To  saj  this  is  indeed,  in  one  sense,  to  say  but  little  ;  for 
the  acts  of  those  who  have  had  it  in  their  power  to  inflaence  the  destinies 
of  mankind,  mankind  has  in  general  small  reason  to  be  gratefal.  But  of 
'Cobden^s  career  thert  are  resalts  which  none  can  gainsay.  Vast,  signal, 
and  comprehensive,  they  disarm  alike  both  competition  and  criticism.  The 
two  great  triamplis  of  his  life  were  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  and  the 
Ck>mmercial  Treaty  with  France.  Of  these,  the  first  gtive  food  to  starving 
millions,  redressed  a  gigantic  and  intolerable  abuse  of  political  power, 
fia^d  an  empire  from  revolutionary  oonvalsion.  and  imparted  new  and  irre- 
sistible impulse  to  material  progress  throughout  the  w6rld  ;  the  second  car- 
ried still  further  the  work  which  the  first  had  begun,  insured  sooner  or 
later  its  full  consummation,  and  fixed,  amid  the  waves  of  conflicting  passions 
and  jarring  interests,  deep  in  the  tenacioas  ground  of  commercial  sympathy, 
a  rock  for  the  foot  of  Peace. 

But,  though  Gobden's  public  life  is  admired  by  most  Englishmen,  its  real 
scope  and  nature  are  understood  by  very  few.  The  prophet  was  not  with- 
out honor,  but  be  was  almost  entirely  without  comprehension,  in  his  own 
country.  Being  asked  on  one  occasion  to  take  part  in  some  project  of 
interest  or  plestsure,  he  declined  on  the  ground  that  he  had  a  <*  mission." 
What,  then,  was  this  mission?  What  was  his  distinctive  character  as  a 
public  man  ?  The  prevalent  notion  entertained  respecting  him  among  well- 
edacated  Englishmen  is,  that  he  was  the  apostle  of  Free  Trade,  with  a 
strong  and  rather  dangerous  tendency  towards  democracy  and  cheap  gov- 
ernment, and  a  disposition  to  peace  at  any  price  on  account  o^  the  costli- 
ness of  war.  It  was  reserved  for  foreigners  to  appreciate  the  greatest 
Englishman  of  his  time,  and  for  a  foreigner  to  describe  him  justly.  lie  re- 
pealed the  Corn  Laws ;  he  fought  and  triumphed  for  Free  Trade  ;'  he  advo- 
cated Peace ;  he  deprecated  national  extravagance,  and  broke  a  lanoe, 
when  occasion  occurred,  for  Political  Liberty.  But  these  acts  of  his  were 
but  means  to  an  end,  illustrative  of  and  subservient  to  the  great  object  and 
idea  in  the  service  of  which  his  energies  were  employed,  and  his  life  sacri- 
ficed ;  for  the  true  political  definition  of  Cobden  is  that  which  a  foreigner  has 
supplied,  an  Intxrnational  Man. 
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It  Is  etnnge,  jet  true,  that  there  bad  been  no  inteniationai  men  of  inj 
note  before  his  time.  For  what  is  intemationaliam  ?  Suppose  a  oommimity 
to  be  without  laws  or  goTemment  of  any  kind.  In  such  a  oommuni^ 
ererj  man  would  be  the  guardian  of  his  own  rights  and  interests,  and  ooa- 
pelled  to  bear  arms,  offensive  and  defensive,  to  maintain  them.  Bloodshed 
and  every  kind  of  misery,  the  hideous  brood  of  anarchy,  would  abound. 
This  state  of  affairs,  even  among  savages,  would  be  intolerable ;  and  it  would 
not  be  long  before  some  one  would  propose  .the  tiatural  and  obvious  remedy, 
political  institutions.  Suppose  further,  that  the  proposal  was  met  with 
contempt  on  account  of  its  alleged  impracticability.  Suppose  that  it  ap- 
peared, or  was  asserted,  that  there  was  such  an  utter  dissimilarity  of  viewi 
and  feelings,  such  an  intense  individuality,  in  the  different  members  of  the 
oommunity,  that  the  attempt  to  unite  them  under  any  form  of  govemment 
or  any  regular  system  of  law  was  hopeless.  Suppose,  nevertheless,  the 
author  of  the  proposal  to  persevere,  and  contend  tha^  the  alleged  objection 
to  it  had  no  foundation  in  reality,  but  was  the  oSpring  of  mere  preju- 
dice and  error  ;  that  if  men  were,  as  affirmed,  thus  self-centred,  dissimilar 
atad  antagonistic,  they  ought  not  to  be  so ;  that,  if  the  evil  was  real,  the 
remedy  rested  with  themselves  ;  that  if  they  were  sensible  men,  they  would 
mitigate  for  the  common  good  the  intensity  of  their  individualism,  an^  if 
they  were  Christians,  political  intercourse  with  each  other  should  be  a 
pleasure  and  not  a  pain.  Imagine  him  to  urge,  that  M  the  sake  of  a 
mere  sentiment,  puerile,  barbarous  and  eacinently  pagan,  they  were  de- 
liberately impoverishing  themselves,  and  leading  a  life  proper  to  wild 
beasts  rather  than  to  men  ;  that  for  the  sake  of  a  prejudice  against  each 
other,  the  result  of  deep-rooted  habit,  they  vrere  content  to  live  in  a  con- 
dition of  constant  anxiety  and  suffering,  diversified  with  occasional  out- 
breaks of  violence  and  bloodshed ;  and  that  while  they  bitterly  complained  of 
the  cost,  physical  and  mental,  of  such  a  state  of  existence,  they  were  readj 
to  endure  it  rather  than  abandon  the  individuality,  self>conoentration  and 
self-dependence,  handed  down  to  them  by  their  ancestors,  with  all  its  train 
of  selfishness,  jealousy,  reciprocal  animosity,  and  mutual  misunderstand inz, 
and  which  by  some  strange  hallucination,  they  were  accustomed  to  look 
upon  as  a  good  rather  than  an  evil.  Suppose  all  this,  and  yoa  have  sup- 
posed a  case  which  actually  exists ;  for  the  oommunity  of  nations  is  a  com- 
munity preeisely  such  as  has  been  described.  Internationalism,  in  its  ulti- 
mate scope  and  full  development,  is  the  doctrine  suppooed  here  to  be  taught 
and  rejected  ;  and  the  teacher  of  that  doctrine  is  the  international  man.  Is 
it  not  strange  that  Gobden  should  have  been  the  first  to  teach  it,  still  mon 
etrangs  that  he  should  have  been  treated  by  the  infloential  rlsiwrn  in  his 
ovrn  eoontiyas  a  man,  wdl-meaning,  no  doabi,  and  eminently  saooessfal 
in  hie  line,  yet  boTsring  on  the  mgfi  of  lanaey  ? 

Tiaaeoatofmindtheindindoakof  wkidiUieeauiuilljofiiaftionibeoB- 
pond  bnTs  been  willing  to  live  as  no  other  ooaunmiljy.eoQld  life  —  mOser 
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a  polity  and  mthout  laws.^  Of  the  terrible  ctUs  wbioh  renult,  one  is  war ; 
ui  evil  BO  vast  and  conspioaous,  that  it  shocks  and  sickens  humane  men ; 
and  nothing  is.  more  common  than  to  hear  discussions  on  the  question 
whether  or  not -war  is  lawful.  But  if  war  is  unlawful,  then,  in  the  case 
just  supposed  of  a  community  consisting  of  individual  persons,  it  is  unlawful 
lor  each  of  them  to  protect  bis  own  rights  in  the  absence  of  any  government 
to  protect  them  ;  a  doctrine  which  no  one  posse8:)ed  of  common  sense  will 
be  found  to  maintain.  The  natural  and  necessary  result  of  intematiunal 
anarchy  is  war,  just  as  the  natural  and  necessary  result,  of  national  anarchy 
id  personal  violence.  But  war  is  not,  because  international  anarchy 
IB  not,  aa  inevitable  condition  of  human  affairs.  War  is,  because  in- 
ternational anarchy  is,  excusable  enough  as  between  barbarous  communi- 
ties. But  among  civilized  and  enlightened  nations  war  is,  because  anarchy 
is,  a  scandal  and  a  shame.  It  is  this  evil,  this  anarchy  of  nations^  which  has 
wrovght  more  misery  and  prevented  more  happiness  thah  perhaps  any  other  of 
the  self-inflicted  torments  of  humanity.  It  is  an  evil  which  is  as  grave  in  its 
negative  as  in  its  positive  aspect ;  which  has  cursed  the  world,  not'  only  by 
drenching  it  with  blood,  and  letting  loose  upon  it  the  foulest  and  fiercest 
passions,  but  by  placing  between  the  human  mind  and  the  intellectual  and 
moral  improvement  resulting  from  the  politioul  and  social  intercourse  of 
human  beings,  an  impassable  barrier.  But,  instead  of  being  treated  as  a 
calamity  of  this  hideous  complexion,  it  is  habitually  looked  upon  with  com- 
placency and  self-gratulation.  In  the  opinion  of  the  generality  of  men, 
this  absence  of  political  intercourse  between  nations  is  a  happy  dispensa- 
tion of  Providence,  which  it  would  be  impious  in  human  creatures -to  dis- 
turb. The  class  of  persons  in  this  country  who  sing ''  Rule  Britannia,'* 
experience  in  doing  so  a  thrill  of  conscious  virtue,  and  a  comfortable  sense 
of  duty  done  which  confirms  them  in  the  practice.  The  Frenchman,  with 
bis  gloire  and  his  grands  nation,  feels  elevated  in  the  moral  scale  when  he 
sings  their  praise.  That  which  the  world  has  wept  in  tears  of  blood,  and 
but  for  which  it  would  have  worn  an  aspect,  compared  with  that  which  it 
now  wears,  of  perfect  felicity,  is  treated  as  a  subject  for  honest  rejoicing  to 
good  citizens,  for  British  jollification  or  French  fanfarronade  !  If  these  men 
were  heathens,  there  would  be  more  to  be  said  for  them  ;>  though  one  might 
bave  thought  that  improved  means  of  education  and  advancii.g  intelligence 
would  have  taught  even  to  paganism,  that  the  self- isolation  of  nations,  the 
self-imposed  and  obstinately-maintained  severance  of  man  from  man  because 

*  We  are  glad  to  find  a  writer  of  such  manifest  ability  as  Lord  flobart,  saying 
in  a  note  here,  '*  International  Law,  which  there  are  no  established  tMbunnls 
to  administer,  and  no  means  which  ovn  be  relied  on  to  enforce,  is  not  law  in 
the  ordinary  ten*e  of  the  toord.**  A  position  dearly  patent  to  every  osrefiil 
thinker,  yet  overlooked  by  nearly  everybody.  The  impression  is  well-niffh 
nniverstil,  that  we  have  a  real  Law  of  Nations,  whereas  that  which  passes  nn&r 
the  name  has  no  more  anthority  or  force  than  a  treatise  on  Moral  Philosophy, 
like  thatof  Paley,  Way  land  or  Dymond,  in  determining  and  enforcing  the  mutiL- 
al  obligations  of  men.    Its  ose  is  valuable,  bat  quite  insufficient  and  unreliable. 

£d.  Adv. 
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they  happen  to  be  of  a  different  race,  or  to  have  a  different  political  history, 
was  not  an  evil  to  be  danced  and  eanjc  about,. but  a  calamity  to  be  deplored. 
Being  Christians,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  their  error.  Christianity  cut 
the  knot  which  intellectual  advancement  would  sooner  or  later  have  untied, 
and,  if  it  taught  anything,  taught  this,  that  simply  because  they  belong  to 
a  different  race,  or  are  geographically  divided  from  them,  men  have  no 
right  to  treat  other  men  as  socially  and  politically  distinct  from  themselves; 
that  the  mutual  estranji^ement,  social  and  political,  of  members  of  the  great 
human  family,  is  an  evil  of  the  same  nature  as  the  mutual  estrangement  of 
children  bom  of  the  same  parent ;  and  that  the  exclusive  regard  of  men  fur 
those  with  whom  they  ere  classed  by  the  accidents  of  origin  or  of  soil,  is  a 
in()ral  delinquency  of  the  gravest  kind.  .  Bo  it  remembered  by  those  who 
meet,  as  they  imagine,  triumphantly  considerations  such  as  these  with  the 
words  "  Utopian  "  and  "  visionary  "  < words  by  which  everjr  innovation  in 
any  important  degree  conducive  to  the  general  welfare  has  in  its  turn  been 
stigmatized),  that  what  is  here  contend^  for  is  not  the  possibility  of  imme- 
diate or  proximate  remedy,  but  simply  .the  proposition  that  the  acquies- 
cence in  an  approval^of  a  state  of  things  so  contrary  to  good  sense,  to  right 
feeling,  and  to  the  most  vital  interests  of  the  world,  is  unworthy  of  intelli- 
gent and  well-intentioned  human  beings. 

The  virtuous  self-satisfaction  which  has  just  been  noticed  as  attending 
upon  the  assertion  and  display  of  nationalism,  and  which  opposes  so  fatal  a 
bar  to  international  concord  and  union,  is  based  upon  confused  notions  of 
patriotism,  which  is  of  two  ktude-'patriotism  the  virtue  and  fxUriotitm  the  vice. 
Patriotism  the  virtue  is  that  feeling  which,  where  it  exists  in  a  high  degree, 
inclines  a  man  to  prefer  to  his  own  interests  the  interests  of  the  country  to 
which  ho  belongs,  and  which,  in  however  small  a  degree  it  exists,  leads  him  to 
consider  himself,  not  as  an  isolated  being  with  r.o  concern  but  bis  own  welfare, 
but  as  a  member  of  a  society  whose  wclFare  is  his  own.  Patriotism  the  virtue 
makes  the  general  well-being,  as  distinct  from  that  of  the  individual,  its  study 
and  its  care.  If  either  the  existence  or  the  well-founded  claims  of  his  own 
country  as  a  member  of  the  community  of  nations  is  threatened,  it  devutes 
itself,  at  whatever  sacrifice,  to  their  defence,  just  as  it  would  devote  itself 
to  ward  off  any  internal  calamity  of  equal  magnitude.  It  admits  that,  so 
long  as  nations  remain  politically  isolated  from  each  other,  so  long  as  they 
arc  unable  by  common  agreement  to  terminate  the  anarchy  which  afflicts 
them,  farco  is  the  sole  and  legitimate  protector  (?)  of  the  rights  of  each;  and 
that  to  compel  a  people  acraiost  its  will  to  submit  to  a  foreign  dominion,  is 
an  injusUce  which  must  be  resisted  to  the  laj't.  But  the  very  essence  of 
P'itri.)tism  the  virtue  is  self-sacrifice  for  the  general  good.  It  implies  no 
approval  or  toleration  of  the  anarchy  of  nations,  or  any  idea  that  the  inter- 
C'8i8  of  the  particular  country  in  which  the  patriot  happens  to  live  are 
paramount  to  tfioso  of  the  rest  of  tho  world.  It  is  ready  to  sacrifice  itself 
for  tho  community  to  which  it  belongs ;  but  it  claims  no  ri|:ht  to  decide  as 
to  the  limits  of  that  community.  The  boast  of  nationality  is  no  part  of  the 
business  of  such  patriotism.  Indeed,  the  mental  disposition  in  which  it  is 
generated  is  such  as  would  rather  incline  a  man,  so  far  as  is  possible,  to 
enlarge  tho  bounds  of  his  country,  not  by  military  conquest,  but  by  peace- 
ful amalgamation  ;  for  the  temper  and  habit  of  mind  which  characterize  the 
true  pitriot  as  the  citizen  of  a  state,  would  find  a  fuller  development  and 
gratification  when  he  became  a  citizen  of  the  world. 

Patriotism  the  vice  is  the  moral  opposite  of  the  former.  It  is  that  feeling 
among  citizens  which  imparts  to  the  nation,  considered  as  one  of  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  a  great  community,  that  very  selfishness  which  is  repudiated 
By  patriotism  the  virtue.    It  is  that  feeling  which  causes  a  nati(m  bab- 
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Itaally  to  piefer  its  own  to  the  general  interest.  The  essence  of  Tirta- 
OQB  patriotism  is  self-sacrifice ;  the  essence  of  yicions  patriotism  is 
self-regard.  One  is  the  desire  felt  bj  a  citizen  for  his  country's 
advantage,  even  at  the  cost  of  his  own  ;  the  other  is  the  desire  for  his 
country's  advantage  because  that  country  is  his,  at  the  cost  of  other 
nations.  Patriotism  the  vice  looks  upon  the  life  of  nations  as  one 
long  struggle  for  success  at  the  expense  of  each  other,  and  holds  that  a  state 
should  deprecate,  and,  if  it  has  the  power,  prevent  .any  increase  in  the 
wealth  and  prosperity  of  other  states,  lest  the  **  balance  of  power  *'  should 
be  disturbed,  and  appears  to  consider  the  fact  that  the  world  was  not  made 
exclusively  for  the  benefit  of  one  nation,  as  a  disposition  of  afiairs  to  which 
nothing  short  of  absolute  compulsion  should  induce  it  to  bow. 

It  is,  then,  by  confounding  these  two  kinds  of  patriotism  that  men  are 
led  to  tolerate  and  approve  the  anarchy  of  nations.  With  true  patriotism 
that  anarchy  has  nothing  in  common,  but,  on  the  contrary,  is  essentially  at 
issue.  If  illustration  be  required  of  this,  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
the  most  devoted  and  disinterested  patriot  of  our  time,  the  Liberator  of 
Italy,  is  also  one  of  the  very  few  distinguished  men  who  have  felt  end  avowed 
international  aspirations.  At  the  close  of  a  campaign  unusually  arduous 
and  triumphant,  he  said,  *  Is  war  never  to  cease  from  the  earth  ?  Are  nations 
to  remain  forever  disunited,  with  no  thought  but  their  Own  aggrandize- 
ment, and  occupied  in  preparing  themselves  at  an  enormous  cost  to  spring 
on  the  shortest  notice  at  each  other's  throats  ?  Is  there  no  chance  of  a  hear- 
ing for  common  sense  and  humanity,  so  that  men,  whether  they  are.ltalian, 
French,  finglish,  Austrian,  Russian,  or  Prussian,  shall  at  length,  after 
centuries  of  unwisdom,  admit  themselves  to  be  members  of  a  'common 
family  whose  interests  shall  bo  considered  as  a  whole,  and  an  end,  oi^ce  for 
all,  be  put  to  the  long  reign  of  anarchy  and  blood  ? '  '  How  foolish  !  how  in- 
consistent ! '  exclaimra  the  whole  chorus  of  Philistines  and  Rule-Britannia 
politicians.  The  folly  and  inconsistency  were  their  own.  The  patriotism 
of  Garibaldi  is  of  that  true  kind  which  is  alto^ther  distinct  from  national- 
ism. He  fought  to  deliver  his  country,  not  from  Austrians,  but  from 
Austrian  despotism,  as  he  would  fight  jagainst  any  evil,  internal  or  external, 
which  afflicted  her.  Real  patriotism  is  that  which  is  free  from  any  taint 
of  egotism,  sees  in  loss  or  injury  to  the  country  of  other  men  loss  or  injury 
to  its  own,  and  would  blush  to  accept  benefits  for  a  nation  at  the  cost  of  the 
world  at  large. 

It  was  thQ  peculiar  merit  of  Gobden  that  he  apprehended  the  truth  here 
indicated,  and  made  it  the  lode-star  of  his  political  career.  But  inasmuch 
as  the  time  was  not  ripe  for  that  full  development  of  internationalism  which 
consists  in  some  form  of  political  union,  he  saw  that  the  work  cut  out  for 
him  in  life  was  to  prepare  the  way  for  it  by  habituating,  so,  far  as  might  be 
possible,  the  public  mind  to  the  idea,  by  removing  obstacles  to  its  progress, 
and  by  advocating  and  pushing  forward  every  measure  of  legislation  or 
policy  which  could  tend  to  its  realization.  Foremost  among  such  measures 
was  the  Liberation  of  Commerce;  and  the  first  and  most  formidable  monster 
to  be  assailed  by  the  champions  of  commercial  liberty  was  the  infamous 
English  Gom  Law.  The  attack  upon  a  law  which  starved  one  country,  and 
impoverished  the  rest  for  the  benefit  of  a  few  landlords,  was  a  task  after 
Gotxien's  own  hqfirt;  and  he  was  supported  and  encouraged  during  the 
tremendous  conflict  by  the  feeling,  little  known  to  most  of  his  coadjutors, 
that  he  was  fighting,  not  for  his  own  country  only,  but  for  all  others  ;  and 
that  victory  in  the  fight  would  be  the  first  step  towards  the  attainment  of 
the  grandest  object  of  which  a  politician  had  ever  dreamed— *  to  breakdown 
the  barriers  of  a  narrow  nationalibm,  and  blend  into  one  great  oommonitj 
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the  nations  of^fae  world.  For  he  knew  that  free  trade  in  com  was  bat  tha 
prelude  to  the  freedom,  at  no  very  distant  time,  of  oommeroe  generallj. 
He  knew,  also,  that  freedom  of  commerce  generally  meant  a  oommanity  of 
Interests  which  would  grapple  nations  to  each  other  with  hooks  of  steel,  and 
.  an  increase  of  personal  intercourse  between  their  citizens,  the  sovereign 
remedy  for  that  self-complacent  nationalism  which  is  the  greatest  obstacfo 
to  political  association. 

It  is  certain  that,  of  all  expedients  calculated  to  promote  the  object  in 
Ticw,  there  is  none  so  efficacious  as  this  last.  A  new  railway,  an  improred 
steamboat  service  on  a  dividing  sea,  or  the  abolition  of  adventitious  official 
impediments  to  travellers,  may  be  of  more  avail  than  all  the  speeches  and 
writings  of  the  most  devoted  philanthropist.  For  it  must  be  obvions  thai 
there  is  a  conceivable  degree  of  social  intercourse  between  nations  of  which 
some  kind  or  degree  of  political  association  is  the  natural  and  necessary  re- 
sult. If,  for  instance,  the  communication  between  Englishmen  and  French- 
men,  instead  of  being  limited,  as  it  now  is,  to  the  yearly  arrival  of  a  hun- 
dred or  two  of  the  latter,  sea-sick  and  miserable,  in  a  ^rim  and  sqnaKd 
locality,  presided  over  by  a  hideously-mutilated  statue,  and  which  thej 
imagine  to  be  London,  and  to  the  yearly  influx  into  Paris  of  a  stream  of 
British  tmrists,  contemptuous,  ill-mannered,  and  unintelligent,  that  com- 
munication was  in  every  respect  as  constant  and  easy  as  the  intcrcouree  be- 
tween adjacent  counties  of  England,  it  is  impossible  that  the  two  countries 
^  could  remain  long  disunited.  Manners,  language,  currency,  laws,  wonld 
^  gradually  assimilate ;  and  the  result,  sooner  or  later,  would  be  political 
union.  Every  step  in  this  direction  is  a  step  of  which  the  importance  ean- 
not  be  overrated.  In  proportion  as  the  intercourse  of  the  citizens  of  one 
state  with  those  of  another  became  more  familiar,  nationalism  would 
decline ;  war,  though  it  would  at  times  be  inevitable  sj  long  as  nations  are 
under  perfectly  distmct  governments,  would  be  more  and  more  reluctantly 
entered  upon  ;  until  at  length  the  work  would  find  its  completion  in  poliu- 
cal  association,  and  all  wa.r,  eccept  civil  war,  be  thenceforth  at  an  end. 

The  blow  which  shaitered  the  English  Corn  Law,  shook  to  its  loundation 
the  whole  ingenious  system  by  which,  under  the  pleasant  name  of**  protec- 
tion to  native  industry,"  men  had  contrived  to  counteract  a  singularly  be- 
neficent provision  of  nature,  having  for  its  object  their  own  material  and  so- 
cial welfare ;  and  the  advantage  thus  gained  was  promptly  followed  up  by 
the  great  soldier  of  peace  and  good- will.  The  war  of  tariff*  is  responsible  for 
the  war  of  bullets  and  cold  steel.  Men  think  twice  before  they  cut  the 
throats  of  those  who  are  perpetually  engaged  in  filling  their  coffers.  If  the 
trade  of  this  country  with  Russia  had  been  as  great  as  her  trade  with  the 
United  States,  what  chance  would  the  *•  war^at-any-price  party  "  have  had 
in  the  dispute  about  the  Russian  War?  If  her  trade  with  the  United  States 
had  been  as  small  as  her  trade  with  Russia,  what  would  have  been  the  proba- 
bility that  peace  would  have  been  preserved  during  half  a  century  between 
the  jealous  and  irasciblo  parent,  and  the  undutiful  and  now  gigantic  son? 

Protection,  moreover,  not  only  generates  war  by  removing  the  inducement 
to  peace  which  is  afforded  by  identity  of  interest ;  it  fosters  and  encourages 
that  deeper  and  wider  evil  of  which  war  is  one  of  the  m  mv  calamitoas  re- 
sults —  the  sharp  division  of  mankind  into  distinct  pocieties  resolutely  set 
against  any  approach  to  political  communion.  Protection,  besides  keeping 
nations  poor,  keeps  them  apart  in  sullen  rivalry,  and  hostility  worse,  becaass 
more  wide-spread  and  enduring  than  that  of  the  battle-field.  The  very  &el 
that  nations  are  habituated  to  consider  it  a  duty  to  enrich  themselves  mt  tlia 
expense  of  other  countries,  tends  to  exclude  from  fheir  minds  the  idea  of  ai^ 
■ociation,  and  to  encourage  that  of  self-seclusion  ;  nor  is  the  ease  altered  by 
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the  cireamatanoe  thftt,  instead  of  enriobin^,  they  are  impoTerisliing  them- 
eelves.     Men  will  never  look  apon  each  othdr  aa  members  of  one  familjr,  or 


▼earn  after  that  political  association  for  want  of  which  they  saffor  so  bitter- 
ly, so  lonjic  as  they  are  taught  to  coosider  the  ^in  of  other  countries  to  be 
toe  loss  of  their  own,  and  are  deprived  of  that  inducement  to  communication' 
with  each  other  which  commercial  unity  both  directly  and  indirectly  pro- 
Tides.  The  Commercial  Treaty  with  France,  forced  as  it  were  upon  both 
coan  tries  by  the  strong  will  and  earnest  faith  of  one  extraordinary  man,  was 
therefore  a  magnificent  stroke  of  work  in  the  cause  which  be  had  at  heart. 
It  wan,  moreover,  a  success,  in  its  very  nature  prolific  of  further  successes, 
nnd  already  an  arrangement  similar  in  principle  has  been  made  between  this 
eountry  and  Austria.  Foreign  nations  among  themselves  have  bc*gun  to 
""  Imitate  the  example,  and  thus  one  of  the  most  obstinately  defended  strong- 
holds of  international  exclusiveness  and  discord  is  in  a  fair  way  of  being 
levelled  with  the  ground.  *  , 

Next  to  commercial  monopoly,  the  most  fatal  enemy  to  internationalism 
was  the  Pseudo-patriotic  Sentiment  which  Gobdon  attacked  with  unoom- 

fromising  vigor  and  pertinacitjr.  That  one  Englishman  was  equal  to  three 
renchmen,  and  that  in  addressing  himself  to  the  task  of  proving  it,  be  was 
doing  that  which  was  pleasing  rather  than  otherwise  to  the  supernal  powers, 
was  the  form  which  for  a  long  time  was  taken  by  this  sentiment  in  the  illit- 
erate British  mind.  W  i th  the  secession  of  the  French  Revolutionary  War  into 
the  background,  this  impression  has  become  less  actively  prevalent ;  but 
there  is  still  a  lurking  conviction  in  the  minds  of  a  large  number  of  persons 
in  this  country,  that  to  fight  Frenchmen,  and  probably  also  Russians  and 
Americans,  is  in  itself  a  highly  moral  and  laudAble  act.  War  is  generally 
felt  to  be  a  calamity  ;  but  a  calamitv  qualified  by  the  consideration,  first, 
that  there  is  a  natural  antagonism  between  Britons  and  foreigners,  which 
is,  as  it  were„part  of  the  scheme  of  creation ;  and,  secondly,  that  it  is  more 
in  accordance  with  the  eternal  fitness  of  things  that  British  interests,  Briftsh 
fleets  and  armies,  and  British  ideas  should  prevail,  than  those  of  any  other 
nation.  Thus  it  is  very  commonly,  though  most  untruly,  asserted  by  very 
well-meaning  and  in  other  respects  reasonable  men,  in  defence  of  the  war 
waged  for  twenty  years  by  this  country  without  a  shadow  of  justification 
with  France',  that  but  for  that  war,  the  power  and  influence  of  Great  Britain 
among  European  States  would  have  been  very  much  less  than  they  now  are : 
from  which  argument  it  is  to  be  inferred  that,  in  the  opinion  of  those  who 
use  it,  any  amount  of  injustice,  slaughter  and  suffering  would  kick  the 
beam  if  the  interests  of  their  own  country  were  in  the  other  scale.  Until 
ideas  sucKas  these  are  totally  and  irrevocably  eradicated,  there  is  little  hope 
for  internationalism. 

Another  and  most  mischievous  institution  of  the  same  class  was  the  C^vn 
/?a77U77iu5,  the  natural  spawn  of  nationalism.  This  personage,  and  the  in- 
tolerable national  arrogance  on  which  he  depends  for  existence,  was  the  ob- 
ject of  Cobden^s  most  determined  hostility.  In  China  he  took  the  form  of 
an  adventurous  skipper,  mistaken,  apparently  not  without  some  reason,  by 
Chinese  officials  for  a  pirate ;  in  Greece,  that  of  a  Spanish  Jew,  whose  miser- 
able squabble  with  the  Government  was  settled  by  the  conclusive,  if  not  logi- 
cal argument  of  a  British  fleet ;  in  Brazil,  he  was  alternately  a  drunken  mid- 
shipman, incarcerated  for  inebriety,  and  the  owner  or  insurer  of  a  British 
ship  which  the  winds  and  waves,  regardless  of  Roman  citisenship,  bad  cast 
npon  an  outlandish  coast,  and  which  was  j)Ounced  upon  \xi  the  nomad  and 
semi-savaee  wreckers  of  the  place,  for  whose  misdeeds  the  Brazilian  govern- 
ment, finding  itself  powerless  to  punish  them,  was  magnanimonsly  ehastised, 
and  threatened  wita  farther  ohastisemont  for  not  having  done  so,  by  the 
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goverament  of  a  ooantiy  twenty  times  as  powerful  as  its  own !  Against  this 
calamitOQS  individaal,  the  great  Internationalist  waged  incessant  war ;  nor 
were  his  efforts  entirely  unattended  with  success,  if  we  are  to  judge  by  tha 
fact  that  this  particular  enemy  has  of  feite  oonsiderably  moderated  his  pre- 
tensions. 

Closely  allied  to  nationalism,  fighting  by  their  side  the  battle  of  Belfishness 
and  barEnrlsm  against  civilization  and  humanity,  and  ns  such  assailed  by 
Cobden  with  singular  power,  though  with  but  too  little  success,  was  tbo 
policy  of  Bloated  Armaments,  Th«it  policy  has  been  the  fashion  in  this 
country  ever  since  the  war  with  Russia,  which,  finding  its  support  in  hob- 
goblin arguments  and  panic  the  most  anile,  appears  to  have  bequeathed  them 
as  a  lastioe  legacy  to  the  nation.  Scarcely  had  that  useless  and  disastrous 
confiict  ended,  and  the  pocket  of  the  British  tax-payer  begun  to  feel  the  bet- 
ter tor  the  change,  when  the  bugbear  of  French  invasion,  for  about  the  hun- 
dredth time,  cast  its  shadow  over  the  land.  It  was  promptly  turned  to  ac- 
count by  that  large  class  of  persons  who,  actuated  some  by  national  vanity, 
called  by  themselves  patriotic  pride,  others  by  less  excusable  motives,  are  the 
steady  advocates  of  plethoric  budget^;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  the  na- 
tional expenditure  is  at  the  present  moment  greater  than  it  was  before  the 
Russian  War,  by  some  fifteen  millions  ($60,000,000),  almost  the  whole  of 
which  goes  to  the  account  of  the  army,  navy,  and  coast  defences.  The  tri- 
umph of  the  old  women  has  been  complete.  The  preparation  for  war  has 
been  in  the  inverse  ratio  to  the  probability  of  it ;  for  if  there  is  one  feature 
more  indellibly  stamped  on  contemporary  history  than  another,  it  is  the  deep 
anxiety  sliown  by  the  present  ruler  of  France,  throughout  his  long  and  pros- 
perous reign,  to  be  on  amicable  terms  with  this  country. 

Bat  it  was  not  on  the^round  of  expediency  alone  that  Cobden  fought  the  bat- 
tle of  retrenchment.  He  fought  it,  while  deeply  feeling  its  importance  in  a 
natjpnal,  chiefly  from  an  international  point  of  view.  The  cvrse  of  great 
standing  armies  is  laid,  not  upon  this  or  that  nation  only,  but  upon  the 
whole  civilized  world ;  and*it  is  the  interest  of  humanity  in  general  that  de- 
mands its  removal.  The  argument  which  is  most  directly  responsible  for  the 
vast  preparations  for  war  which  nations  in  their  ardent  attachment  to  peaoe 
have  thought  fit  to  make,  is  the  argument  that  other  nations  are  doing  the 
same  thing.  Nation  A  arms  itself  to  the  teeth,  and  groans  unde'ra  crushing 
burden  of  taxation,  solely  because  nation  B  has  done  the  same.  Nation  B, 
whose  large  armaments  have  very  probably  been  raised  for  the  repression  of 
liberty  among  its  own  subjects,  pcrceivlog  this  step  on  thepartof  A,accusefl 
it  of  hostile  desiorns,  and  increases  its  own  armaments  accordingly,  which 
leads  to  a  further  increase  in  the  same  direction  en  the  part  of  A. 
This  elaborate  contrivance  for  maintaining  peace,  and  the  political  di- 
alectics of  which  it  is  the  result,  are  extremely  curious.  If  anyone  su^ 
gests,  as  Cobden  suggested,  that  there  is  something  inexpressibly  foolish 
and  puerile  in  all  this ;  that,  if  reason  has  not  deserted  the  world,  some 
agreement  ought  to  be  come  to  for  reciprocal  disarmament ;  or  that,  ia 
the  event  of  this  being  found  impracticable,  then,  if  there  be  a  nation  free, 
and  therefore  requiring  no  standing  armies  to  prevent  its  being  so,  a  na- 
tion superior  to  all  others  in  commercial  wealth,  and  therefore  able,  in  ca8e 
of  emergency  to  develop  a  strength  which  would  far  more  than  counter- 
balance any  insufficiency  of  preparation,  that  nation  ought  to  be  the  first  to 
quit  the  path  of  foUv,  and  set  the  example  of  a  return  to  conduct  in  some  • 
degree  rational  and  dignified :  —  if  any  one  ventures  to  make  this  suggestion, 
he  is  forthwith  consigned  to  the  limbo  of  political  enthusiasts,  and  no  longer 
looked  upon  as  a  sane  man  in  this  country. 

AMEaiCAN   PSACB  SOCIETY,   BOSTON  BCABS.  ^ 
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INTERNATIONAL   PEACE: 

SOKE    OF   THE    MEASURES    FOR     ITS    ATTAINMENT. 

Therb  is  a  growing  demand  throngh  Christendom' for  something  that  shall 
either  supersede  her  war-system,  or  largely  diminish  its  evils.  This  system, 
a  libel  on  her  common  sense  as  well  as  her  Christianity,  is  obviously  becom- 
ing a  burden  too  grievous  to  be  permanently  borne.  Clearly,  a  crisis  is  com- 
ing, and  must  be  met;  but  how  can  it  be?  A  very  difficult  question  that 
bewilders  the  people,  perplexes  statesmen,  and  saddens  the  patriot  and  the 
philanthropist.  Not  only  the  fearful  waste  of  life  and  property  in  actual 
war,  but  the  enormous,  ever-increasing  cost  of  military  preparations  in  a 
time  of  peace,  is  hanging  as  an  intolerable  incubus  upon  nations,  and  over- 
whelming  not  a  few  of  them  with  debts  that  can  never  be  paid.  Their  stand- 
ing warriors  have  already  reached  four  or  five  millions,  their  war  debts  ex- 
ceed twelve  thousand  million  dollars,  and  some  of  their  most  essential  arma- 
ments are  now  costing  from  five  to  ten  times  as  much  as  they  did  fifty  or 
even  tcn^^years  ago.  Such  a  state  of  things  cannot  continue,  and  something 
must  be  done  to  meet  this  great  question  of  the  age  and  the  world. 

Let  us  look  at  some  of  th^  expedients  proposed  for  this  purpose.  One  is  a 
mutual,  proportionate  Disarmament;  another  is  the  adoption  of  Arbitration  in- 
stead of  war ;  and  a  third,  embracing  both  these  and  much  more,  recommends 
a  Congress  and  Court  of  Nations.  All  these  tend  more  or  loss  to  supersede 
the  blind,  brutal  arbitrament  of  the  sword,  and  seek  to  introduce  among 
nations  a  rational,  peaceful  system  of  justice  and  security  somewhat  analo- 
gous to  that  which  every  civilized  people  have  already  adopted  for  the  settle- 
ment by  laws  and  courts  of  disputes  between  individuals  and  all  minor  com- 
munities. In  principle,  such  a  system  of  legal,  peaceful  justice  is  equally 
applicable  to  nations;  and  though  it  may  tako  long  to  secure  its  general 
adoption,  the  best,  if  not  the  strongest  influences  of  the  age  are  steadily  tend- 
ing to  *  a  consummation  so  devoutly  to  be  wished. " 

ARBITRATION. 
The  propriety  of  this  expedient  as  a  substitute  for  war,  is  universally  ac- 
knowledged. All  writers  on  international  law  sanction  and  urge  it.  Grotius 
says,  **  War  should  never  be  declared  until  all  other  means  of  redress  have 
been  faithfully  tried."  Yattel  declares  that  *'  the  law  of  nature  requires  na- 
tions to  attempt  the  mildest  methods  of  terminating  their  difierences.  Nature 
•  gives  us  no  right  to  use  force  except  where  mild  and  pacific  methods  are  in- 
effisctual.  When  sovereigns  cannot  agree,  they  sometimes  trust  the  decision 
of  their  disputes  to  arbitrators ;  a  method  very  reasonable,  and  yery  oon- 
ibnnable  to  the  law  of  nature." 
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*<  We  daily  make,*'  sajs  Franklin,  **  great  improrements  in  natoral  pbt- 
losophj  ;  there  is  one  I  wish  to  see  in  morel  —  the  disooTery  of  a  plan  that 
would  induce  and  oblige  nations  to  settle  their  disputes  without  first  cutting 
one  another *8  tbronts.  When  will  mankind  be  conTinced  of  this,  and  agree 
to  adjust  their  difficulties  by  arbitration?  "  "  Will  nationsy"  acks  Jeffer- 
son, **  never  devise  a  more  rational  umpire  of  their  difierences  than  force?  *' 

This  substitute  for  war  is  concinjj;  more  and  more  into  repute  and  actual 
use.  S.veral  of  our  own  State  Legislatures,  all  before  whom  it  was  properly 
brought,  have  passed  resolutions  strongly  in  its  favor.  IiT our  Congress  it 
was  unanimously  recommended  in  1853  as  **  proper  and  desirable  for  the 
government  of  these  United  States,  whenever  practicable,  to  secure  in  its 
treaties  with  other  nations,  a  provision  for  referring  to  the  decision  of  um- 
pires, all  future  misunderstandings  that  cannot  be  satis&otorily  adjusted  by 
amicable  negotiation."  Our  government  has  already  begun  to  introduce 
this  principle  into  its  treaties  with  other  governments,  and  if  all  govern- 
ments would  do  the  same,  the  practice  would  be  in  a  fair  way  to  become 
general,  and  might  in  time  go  far  to  supersede  the  sword  aa  tho  arbiter  of 
their  disputes. 

A  memorable  endorsement  of  this  expedient  we  find  in  the  action  of  the 
Paris  Congress,  which  in  JL855  closed  the  Crimean  war.  On  motion  of  Lord 
Clarendon,  the  British,  representative,  the  plenipotentiaries  with  entire 
unanimity,  recommended  that,  should  any  difference  hereafter  arise  between 
governments,  they  should,  before  having  recourse  to  war,  invite  the  friendly 
mediation  of  some  other  power.  Ilis  lordship  expressed  the  opinion,  <*  that 
this  happy  innovation  might  receive  a  more  generel  application,  and  thus 
become  a  barrier  against  conflicts  which  frequently  break  forth,  only  because 
it  is  not  always  possible  to  enter  into  explanation  and  come  to  an  under- 
standing." The  plenipotentiaries  of  all  the  courts  concurred  unanimously 
in  this  view,  and  **  did  not  hesitate  to  e'' press,  In  tho  names  of  their  govern- 
ments, the  wish  that  States,  between  which  any  serious  misunderstanding 
may  arise,  should  have  recourse  to  friendly  mediation  before  appealing  to 
arms.*' 

A  CO>'GRESS  OF  NATIONS. 

There  hiive  been  many  international  congrcasca  for  special,  temporery 
purposes,  but  we  moan  in  this  case  a  permanent  institution  or  arrangement 
deaiffned  to  provide  for  nations  essentially  the  same  means  of  insaring  their 
mutual  safety,  justice  and  general  welfiu^,  that  civil  gavemment  does  for  in- 
dividual ami  Bm.%U  communities.  It  is  a  union  of  natiooB  under  a  peculiar 
|P>v«mment  or  a^reemeat  vi>luntari]y  imposed  upon  each  other  for  the  oonn 
«on  wcurity  and  weal.  It  includes  two  leading  ideas — Legislative  Powers, 
<€r  authority  to  enact,  or  rcoomaiend  to  their  rcicpeetive  govsmiDonts  to  enaet, . 
a  code  of  Intetnational  Law,  and  a  Coart  or  Tribunal  smpowcnd  to  interpiel 
Md  apply  that  law  among  the  tiaUoQS  associated.  Its  vniqa  3  mission  would 
be  U»  settle  and  costpk  t»  Uw  Uw  of  oatioiis,  to  a^jMl  thor  difinBoes  with* 
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ent  'WAT,  and  direct  tbdr  intercoune  io  intys  best  fitted  to  ptomote  the 
bi^oeet  welfare  of  tbe  whole. 

A  scheme  so  grandly  beneficent,  and  so  far  above  the  range  of  ordinary 
thinking,  we  cannot  expect  to  see  fully  realised  in  our  day ;  but  we  may  hope 
to  witneea  ere  long  results  of  vast  importance  from  efibrts  to  carry  into  efiect 
a  portion  of  the  measures  it  includes.  The  Peace  Society,  in  a  late  petition, 
har}  urged  oar  own  government  to  take  steps  for  calling  a  Convention  or 
Congress  of  the  leading  Christian  nations,  first  for  securing  an  authoribitive 
Law  of  Nations, %ezt  for  pro?iding  an  International  Tribunal  of  Arbitra- 
tion, composed  of  distinguished  men  from  different  countries ;  and  finally  to 
devise  some  plan  for  a  mutual  Cessation  of  Armaments. 

INTERNATIONAL    DISARMAMENT. 

Scarce  any  snbject  now  bo  Pore  the  public,  can  be  more  important  or  more 
immediately  urgent  than  this.  Disarmament,  either  entire,  or  partial  and 
pn)portionate,  is  the  great  question  pressing  at  this  hour  npon  the  whole 
civilized  world,  and  must  ere  long  be  met  by  every  one  of  its  governments 
as  a  question  vital  to  them  all.  They  cannot  continue  indefinitely  their  in- 
sane suicidal  rivalry  in  preparations  for  war.  Some  of  them  it  is  already 
swamping  in  debts,  and  must  in  time  plunge  them  all  in  irretrievable  bank- 
ruptcy and  ruin. 

We  are  glad  to  see  leading  minds  in  Europe  grappling  in  earnest  this  great 
qnestion,  and  even  some  of  its  rulers  looking  its  absurdities  an^  perils  full  in 
the  face.  In  view  of  these,  Louis  Napoleon  in  1863  invited  its  governments  to 
a  general  Congress,  and  from  all  except  England,  received  a  cordial  response 
in  its  favor.  '*  What,*'  said  he,  *'  more  legitimate  and  sensible  than  to  in- 
vite the  powers  of  Europe  to  a  Congress  in  which  self-interest  and  resistar.ce 
would  disappear  before  a  supreme  arbitration  ?  What  more  conformable  t^ 
the  ideaaof  the  epoch,  to  the  will  of  the  greater  number,  than  to  speak  to 
the  consciences  and  reason  of  the  statesmen  of  every  country,  and  say  to 
them,  *  Ilave  not  the  prejudices  and  rancors  which  divide  us,  Itsted  long 
enough  ?  Shall  the  jealous  rivalries  of  the  great  powers  unceasingly  impede 
the  progress  of  civilisation?  Are  we  still  to  maintain  mutual  distrust  by 
exaggemted  armaments?  Must  our  most  precious  resources  be  in  Jefinitely 
exhausted  in  a  vain  display  of  our  resources?  Must  we  eternally  maintain 
a  condition  of  things  which  is  neither  peace  with  its  security,  nor  war  with 
its  hnppy  chances'?*  " 

The  ruinous  absurdity  of  this  rivalry  in  armaments  is  well  put  by  Hon. 
Amasa  Walker  :  "  What  new  and  terrible  instruments  are  being  invented ! 
What  was  the  artillery  at  Waterloo,  or  tbe  siege  guns  at  the  Malakoff, 
*  compared  with  those  at  Gettysburg  and  Vicksburg  ?  These  improvements 
all  show  that  the  expense  of  military  preparations  is  to  be  vastly  greater  in 
the  future  than  in  the  jKist.  The  splendid  ships  with  which  Nelson  fi>nght 
•t  Tra&lgar,  eost  only  one  hundred  thousand  poonds  sterling,  while  a  single 
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Britiah  iron-clad  now  ooeta  a  million.  So  of  all  the  other  paraphernalia  of 
war ;  the  ezponae  is  increased  a  thousand  per  cent,  Tho  rapid  march,  too, 
of  invention  is  renderin|ij  useless  a  great  part  of  all  oar  armaments;  and 
while  all  nations  are  striving  to  build  more  and  heavier  ships  and  fortifica- 
tions, none  uf  these  nations  are  safer  than  they  would  have  been  if  tbej  had 
severally  made  no  preparation  at  all.  Should  every  one  the  next  ten  years 
increase  its  armaments  twenty-five  per  cent.,  would  any  of  them  be  more 
secure  than  before?  Would  not  each  be  relatively  as  poorly  prepared  for 
war  as  before  this  addition?  Should  nations  go  on  in  this  wav,  and  add  in 
every  decade  an  equal  amount  of  ^uns,  ships,  and  war  material,  would  they 
not  be  just  as  much  exposed  to  injury  or  assult  as  ever?  If  so,  is  not  the 
whole  system  of  mutual  armamcnt^a  palpable  absurdity  ?  The  case  is  clear. 
If  one  nation  arms,  another  must.  If  JSngbnd  builds  five  iron- dads,  Franoe 
inust  build  five  to  match,  while  both,  s^  far  as  offence  or  defence  is  con- 
cerned, will  be  just  where  they  were  before  they  built  any.*' 

EMILE  DE  GIRARDIN  ON  DISARMAMENT. 

This  distinguished  writer,  [perhaps  at  the  head  of  European  jonmalists, 
has  lately  published  the  following  views  on  this  subject  ■  — 

What  is  war?  '  It  is  a  necessary  evil.'  Necessary  to  whom  and  for 
what  ?  We  defy  any  one  to  say  ;  we  defy  any  one  to  find  any  reason  to 
prove  the  necessity  of  this  evil,  except  mere  vague  phrases  and  common- 
places ;  we  defy  them  to  produce  an  argument  that  shall  be  specious,  or 
even  plausible  in  a  small  degree.  An  attempt  will  bo  made  to  distinguish 
between  offensive  war,  which  it  is  the  custom  to  condemn,  and  defeosive 
war,  which  it  is  the  custom  to  vindicate.  This  distinction  is  not  well 
founded ;  for,  alene  and  by  itself,  defensive  war  does  not  exist ;  it  would  be 
an  effect  without  a  cause.  Without  offensive  war,  there  could  be  no  defen- 
sive war.    To  annihilate  the  first,  then,  would  bo  to  annihilate  the  second. 

War  can  be  described  only  as  a  state  of  barbarism,  where,  martial  force 
being  predominant,  the  first  necessity  is  for  each  to  become  and  to  assume  to  be 
the  strongest,  territorially  and  numerically.  War  no  longer  harmonizes  with 
our  state  of  civilization,  where  force  more  and  more  tends  to  dematerialize 
and  transform  itself,  and  where  4hat  which  is  true  of  individuals  enfranchis- 
ing and  enriching  themselves  by  labor,  tends  also  to  become  true  of  nations. 

Formerly,  a  nation  could  succeed  in  aggrandizing  itself  only  by  lower- 
ing and  subjugating  another.  This  form  of  aggrandizement  bv  spoliation 
called  itself  conquest.  Now,  a  nation  grows  in  power  and  numbers  bv  les- 
sening the  causes  of  human  mortality,  augmenting  the  average  duration  of 
life,  extracting  fropi  her  soil  all  the  elements  of  riches  it  itontains,  exercising 
all  the  faculties  and  aptitudes  with  which  she  has  been  endowed,  adopting 
all  the  most  approved  methods  of  communication  applicable  to  man,  to 
ideas,  and  to  thugs ;  in  short,  by  multiplying  exchan^  through  her  out- 
lets.   This  mode  of  aggrandizement  by  production  is  called  civilization. 

The  proof  that  a  nation's  power  is  not  exclusively  in  proportion  to  the  ex- 
tent of  its  territory,  or  even  to  the  amount  of  its  population,  is,  that  Franco 
(Algeria  not  included)  occupies  an  area  of  only  26,739  square  leagues,  aod 
numbers  only  37,886,000  inhabitants,  while  Russa  occupies  an  area  of 
260,340  square  leagues,  and  numbers  76,721,000  inhabitants.    England,  to- 

¥  ether  with  Scotland  and  Ireland,  has  only  29,070,000  inhabitants  and  only 
5,371  square  leagues.  But  would  it  be  better  to  be  Russian  than  French, 
or  French  than  English?  The  territorial  policy,  that  which  subordinated 
man  to  the  soil,  has  had  its  day ;  its  death -knell  has  already  struck.  The  time 
JB  now  come  for  another  policy,  which  more  and  more  tends  to  Bubardinate  tb« 
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Bofl  to  man.  The  territorial  polioy  u  still  feudal  policy,  with  this  difibroDce, 
that  the  latter  has  oonsiderabiy  changed  its  proportions.  It  is  true  that 
each  hiU  no  longer  holds  on  its  crest  a  dungeon  pierced  ivith  loop-boles, 
armed  with  fortifications,  crowned  with  battlements ;  each  baron  has  no 
longer  the  power  of  life  and  death,  and  of  taxation.  But  Europe,  though 
farrowed  with  railways,  is  yet  broken  up  into  large  and  small  states,  their 
frontiers  all  bristling  with  strongholds,  on  which  drawbridges  lift  up  and 
down  as  in  the  Middle  Ages ;  each  of  tbeso  states  haying  its  custom-house 
harriers,  having  its  duties  differing  from  the  other,  which  are  so  many  ob- 
stacles to  reciprocity  of  exchange ;  having  moneys  which  do  not  correspond, 
having  weij^hts  and  measures  which  contradict  one  another,  having,  moro« 
over,  a  legislation,  civil,  criminal,  and  penal,  so  diflerent  as  to  make  one 
doubt  the  existence  of  justice :  for,  if  justice  is  not  uniform,  what  is  justice? 

Feudal  serfdom,  seridom  of  the  soil,  which  was  formerly  the  rule,  is  now 
the  exception  ;  but  national  serfdom,  military  serfdom,  is  still  the  rule.  If 
the  death-knell  of  the  territorial  p^jlicy  has  struck,  if  it  is  now  nothing  else 
than  a  flagrant  anachronism,  if  war  has  no  longer  a  reason  for  its  existence, 
if,  in  accord  with  all  the  great  thinkers,  all  the  European  sovereigns  are 
unanimous  in  condemning  it,  what  is  it  that  deters  them  from  preceding  to 
a  European  disarmament  ?  Are  these  sovereigns  so  numerous  that  they  can- 
not come  to  an  understanding  with  each  other,  especially  now  that  there  is 
DO  opposing  interest  to  divide  them,  now  that' the  interest  of  all  and  each  in 
the  unity  of  Europe  is  absolutely  the  same  without  distinction  between  large 
and  small  states,  between  such  as  are  insular,  peninsular,  or  exclusively 
continental?  How  many  of  them  are  there  that  have  preponderant  and  de- 
cisive influence?  Six  at  the  most  —  three  emperors,  two  kings,  and  one 
queen;  the  emperor  of  Austria,  the  emperor  of  the  French,  tne  emperor 
of  Russia,  the  king  of  Italy,  the  king  of  Prussia,  and  the  queen  of  Great 
Britain.  Have  they  reflected  on  the  subject  ?  To  charge  us  with  utopian- 
ism  is  to  charge  themselves  with  madness. 

If  it  is  impossible  to  bring  to  an  understanding  six  sovereigns,  represent- 
ing the  same  interests,  and  holding  in  favor  of  peace  the  same  language, 
what  is  the  use  to  nations  of  having  monarchs,  and  what  is  the  use  to  mon- 
arebs  of  having  ambassadors?  It  is  enough  to  propound  the  question.  To 
dwell  upon  it  would  be  at  least  superfluous.  Wo  can  understand,  but  with- 
out adopting,  the  objection  that  consiste  in  representing  as  imprudent  all 
isolated  disarmament  that  is  accomplished  without  a  previous  understand- 
ing ;  bat  we  search  in  vain  for  one  solitary  objection  against  simultaneous 
disarmament.    Tho  disarmament  must  be  European. 

Let  as  suppose,  in  the  absence  of  any  argument  to  the  contrary,  that  the 
principle  is  admitted,  what  would  be  the  mode  of  carrying  it  into  effect? 
That  18  what  we  must  now  proceed  to  examine. 

Here  is  one  mode  :  Let  it  be  agreed  that  the  simultaneous  disarmament 
sbjould  take  place  on  the  following  basis :  — 1.  As  regards  the  land  forces, 
the  effective  of  each  of  the  six  armies  shall  be  proportioned  to  the  European 
population  of  each  of  the  six  great  powers.    2.  This  effective,  from  the 

fiven  time,  shall  not  exceed  the  hundredth  part  of  the  male  population. 
.  As  regards  naval  foi'ces,  the  number  of  guns  shall  be  proportioned  to  the 
number  of  tons  possessed  by  each  nation.  4.  The  number  of  guns,  from 
the  time  fixed,  snail  be  one  gun  for  so  many  hundred  tons,  without  ever  ex- 
eoeding  the  number,  which  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  the  military  marine 
of  each  state  shall  be  in  proportion  to  ite  mercantile  marine. 

Here  is  a  second  plan,  more  simple  and  not  less  efficacious  than  the  first : 
Let  it  be  agreed  that,  from  the  time  fixed,  military  and  maritime  serfdom 
afaall  be  forever  abolished  in  Europe ;  that  there  shall  be  no  more  compulsory 
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military  or  maritime  0er?ioe,  nnder  any  name  or  form  whaterer ;  tbat  tbeie 
shall  be  no  other  mode  of  recraiting  than  voluntary  enrolment ;  that  the 
army  ehall  reorait  itself  as  other  professions  are  recruited,  that  is  Treety, 
without  conscription  by  lot,  whether  with  or  without  the  power  of  pecuniary 
exoneration  ;  that  the  military  marine  shall  be  an  open  career,  like  the  mer- 
cantile marine,  which  Las  no  need,  in  order  to  sustain  itself,  to  baVe  r^* 
course  either  to  a  maritime  oonsoriptiim,  or  to  a  press  of  sailore. 

Here  is  a  third  method,  the  latter  being  still  transitionary ;  Let  there  bea 
common  agreement  between  the  six  powers  to  assimilute  tiie  risk  of  war  (o 
the  risk  oi  tire,  and  to  organize  at  a  proportional  cost,  under  the  name  uf  a 
iedoral  army,  or  any  other  name,  a  special  army,  having  for  its  object  tu  ex* 
tmguidh  war  at  whatever  point  it  should  bresik  out. 

Here  is  a  fjurth  method,  still  more  radical :  By  common  Ctmsent  be- 
tween the  six  great  powers,  let  Europe  be  neutralized,  that  in  1 1  ssiy,  let  it 
Ix)  acknowledged  that  all  the  states  comp'isiug  it  have  all  the  same  right  to 
exist  without  distinction  of  relative  force  or  weakness,  by  the  simple  Cirt 
chat  they  do  exist.  Consequently,  to  decide  that  the  most  sure,  simple,  and 
iBOonoiiiicai  means  to  protect  them  from  all  attempts  and  rieik  of  a^^t^r  bsiuo, 
the  one  from  the  other,  id  that  each  one  shall  have  no  lons^er  any  other  {ob- 
lio  force  t!ian  a  powerful  land  and  seti  police.  There  can  bo  no  fire  withiHit 
combustibles.  Thero  can  be  no  war  without  an  army.  Of  what  useara 
armies?  They  serve  to  create  the  risk  of  war,  and  to  perpetuate  it.  With- 
out them  it  could  not  exist. 

Between  these  four  methods,  there  is  not  even  an  embarrassment  of 
choice.  The  last  is  evidently  the  most  logical  and  the  best.  Why,  then, 
cannot  the  six  great  powers,  who  hold  in  their  hands  the  peace  of  E.irope, 
do  a  thin^  that  is  hO  reasonible?  Why  should  they  not  adopt  it/  Where 
would  be,  and  whence  would  arise,  the  difficulty?  Wimt  p>wer  woijld  lose 
by  it?  .Not  one.  But  we  are  mistaken  ;  there  is  one  which  would  he  » 
loser.     Which?    The  power  of  routine. 

In  truth,  the  inore  we  study  the  question  of  European  armaments,  the 
simpler  we  find  it.  It  is  quito  different  from  questi  ns  of  the  European  bal- 
ance of  power  and  revived  nationalities.  Tho  more  these  questions  are 
studied  tlie  more  complicated  tl)cy  are  found.  European  disarmament  would 
have  this  advantage,  that  it  would  not  only  simplify  these  foreign  questioat, 
the  question  between  state  and  stat;,  but  it  would  also  simplily  hoiM 
questions,  those  between  the  people  Hnd  the  governments. 

The  great  saving  that  would  result  from  Earopean  dift\rmament  wouU, 
in  th'3  first  place,  admit  the  abolition  of  all  taxes  on  articles  of  cvinsumption, 
consequently  of  all  customs  and  tolls.  Now,  if  governmenta  luid  no  lon^r 
need  to  require  of  the  peop'e  levies,  ei:her  of  men  or  of  taxes,  beyond  a 
premium  of  assurance,  general  and  speoial,  proportional  to  toe  value  and 
the  risk  of  the  objects  declared,  what  people  would  think  of  overturning 
their  government?  What  would  they  gain  oy  it?  Taxation  is  the  standard 
by  which  every  people  judge  their  government.  No  more  oonscriptioa  of 
men,  no  more  taxes  on  consumption,  there  would  bo  no  m(»re  popular  dii- 
content,  and  revolution  would  be  no  longer  poftiiblo.  If,  then,  Uiere  is  one 
idea  that  is  essentially  monarchio,  essentially  anti«revolutionary,  it  is  that 
of  European  disarmament.  If  n  tions  are  larg  'ly  interested  in  it,  govern- 
ments are  not  less  so.  Why  not  close  the  era  of-  war  and  of  revolution, 
which  are  more  nearly  related  than  is  generally  believed?  Why  not  opea 
an  era  of  peace  and  o^T  civilisation? 

War  is  murder,  war  is  theft.  It  is  murder  and  thefk  taught  and  oottr 
Hianded  to  tho  people  by  their  governments.  It  is  murder  and  theft  glori- 
fied, emblazoned,  dignified,  crowned.    It  is  murder  and  theft,  withoat  tb» 
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panisbmttit  and  the  shame,  bat  with  impanity  and  glory.  It  is  mmrder  and 
xheCt  withdrawn  from  the  scaffold  for  the  triumphal  aroh.  It  is  a  mere  legal 
anomaly ;  for  it  is  society  ordaining  what  it  forbids,  and  forbidding  what  it 
ordains ;  rewarding  what  it  punishes,  and  punishing  what  it  rewards ;  fflo- 
rifying  what  it  stigmatizes,  and  stifrmatizing  what  it  glorifies,  the  fact  being 
the  saine,  the  name  only  being  different. 

Has  it  eyer  been  seriously  considered  what  Europe  would  be  in  this 
nineteenth  century,  with  its  railrdads,  steam  navigation,  electric  teleji^raphs, 
if  there  were  restored  to  it  by  a  peace  insured  against  the  risk  of  war,  by 
permanent  peace,  that  of  which  it  is  deprived  by  an  armed  peace,  an  intermit- 
tent peace  7  Has  it  ever  been  seriously  considered  what  would  be  the  actual 
state  of  society,  if  the  jpower  of  destruction  were  altogether  changed  into  the 
power  of  production,  if  it  were  to  expend  in  teaching  men  the  right  use  of 
the  reason  that  is  in  them,  all  the  money  and  time  now  expended  in  teach- 
ing them  the  use  of  the  musket  which  they  are  obliged  to  b^  ?  Has  it  ever 
been  seriously  considered  what  progress  would  be  made,  what  problems 
would  be  resolved  by  science,  applied  first  to  viricuUure,  the  culture  of  men, 
and,  secondly,  to  civilization,  the  culture  of  humanity,  if,  instead  of  erect- 
ing triumphal  arches  to  war,  men  would  erect  triumphal  arches  to  peace ; 
if  henceforth  there  were  accorded  exclusively  to  beneficent  victories,  obtained 
by  men  over  natural  evils,  the  glory  and  rewards,  the  dignities  and  the 
emoluments,  the  titles  and  the  honors  too  long  lavished  on  sanguinary  vic- 
tories obtained  by  man  over  man?  Has  it  ever  been  seriously  considered  to 
what  height  of  well-being  and  morality  the  peoples  might  attain  bv  labor  and 
sayings,  if  all  wages  were  exempt  from  taxation,  and  if  it  were  su&cient  that 
the  taxes  to  proyide  for  the  expenses  were  borne  by  hereditary  wealth  ,^if 
taxes  were  only  a  spur  to  stimulate  or  punish  idleness?  Has  it  ever  been 
seriously  considered  whether  it  would  not  be  easier  to  prevent  than  to  re* 
lieve  misery,  to  suppress  theft  and  murder,  rather  than  to  suppress  thieves 
and  murderers?  Has  it  ever  been  seriondly  considered  if,  for  the  goveni« 
ment  of  man,  there  is  no  more  powerful  bridle  than  intimidation  by  punish- 
ment? Has  it  eyer  been  seriously  considered  whether  man,  tamed  by  grief 
and  terror,  as  one  tames  a  horse  or  an  ox,  does  not  become  embruted,  while 
at  the  same  tin  e  he  embrntes  the  instrument  of  his  subjection,  and  whether 
the  tamer  or  the  tamed  deserves  the  name  of  a  man,  of  a  thinking  being? 
In  short,  has  it  ever  been  seriously  considered  if,  the  arts  haying  made  such 
great  progress,  the  art  of  living  in  society  should  be  the  only  one  that  makes 
none,  if  the  human  race  has  alone  done  all  it  can  do  for  human  happiness? 
Let  governments  reflect,  and  they  will  recognize  that  the  gordian  knot  of 
policy  is  in  taxation,  and  the  gordian  knot  of  taxation  is  in  disarmament. 

Ye  great  States,  set  thus  an  example  to  the  smaller  ones ;  disarm ;  be* 
logical !  Loeic  carries  with  it  its  own  sanction.  It  is  like  statistics.  It. 
cannot  be  violated  with  impunity.  The  policy  that  does  not  proceed  in  ao- 
oordance  with  logic  is  impotent.  It  leads  to  the  oyerthrow  of  dynasties, 
and  it  does  not  lead  to  the  enfranchisement  of  peoples ;  for  it  only  abolishes 
monarchy  to  establish  a  dictatorship.  It  travels  towards  revolutions ;  but 
it  does  not  lead  to  the  solution  of  difficulties.  £ither  yre  must  not  encourage 
and  assist  railways,  which  put  constantly  in  daily  oommunication  English- 
men, Germans,  Belgians,  Spaniards,  French,  Russians,  and  Swiss,  which 
annihilate  distances,  and  extinguish  animosities,  which  bind  to  one  another 
all  the  capitals  of  Europe  as  so  many  members  of  one  body ;  or  we  must  re- 
nounce the  inconsequenoe  of  rifled  guns,  iron-clad  ships,  frontiers  and  coasts 
defended  by  new  fortifications  which  will  serve  only  to  sacrifice  the  lives  of 
a  large  number  of  those  besieging  them.  To  draw  back  on  the  way  of  prog- 
— I  is  more  dangerous  than  not  to  enter  it  at  all.    Either  we  must  persist 
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faitfafallj  in  tlie  old  poltoy,  tbe  policy  of  rivalry,  or  we  mast  retolotely  id- 
Tance  in  the  new  policy,  the  policy  of  reciprocity.  To  try  to  plant  one  foot 
on  tbe  one  and  one  on  the  other,  is  only  a  certain  way  to  fall  and  be  cniBbed 
between  tbe  two.  We  must  proceed  from  barbarism  to  oiyilization,  u  we 
proceed* from  infancy  to  manhood,. and  not  go  back  from  ciyilization  to  ba^ 
Darism  any  more  than  we  can  go  hack  from  manhood  to  infancy.  In  tbe 
same  way  that  the  great  fiefs  have  disappeared  from  the  midst  of  each  state, 
where  they  only  perpetuated  dissensions*  and  war,  where  they  multiplied 
scarcity  and  famine,  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  same  law  of  gr»doal 
unity,  partial  confederations  are  required  to  disappear  from  the  midB(  of 
Europe.  The  idea  of  an  Italian  confederation,  and  again  tbe  idea  of  two 
ct>nfederations  of  Germany,  North  and  South,  the  one  turning  on  ProeBia  as 
its  pivot,  and  the  other  on  Bavaria,  has  already  been  recognized  as  a  falw,  a 
complicated  idea,  for  these  two  confederations  will  not  bo  long  in  disappear- 
ing under  their  demonstrated  impotence  to  do  anything  usefully.  Tbe  true 
idea,  the  simple  idea,  is  that  of  an  Euro^iean  confederation.  All  partial 
confederations  imply  war ;  all  integral  confederations,  that  is,  all  conied- 
ejrations  taking  in  a  whole  continent,  imply  peace ;  for,  between  one  oon- 
tinent  and  another,  war  is  not  probable,  we  may  say,  is  not  possible. 

At  the  same  time  that  a  European  confederation  would  thus  drive  terri- 
torial feudalism  from  its  last  entrenchment,  it  would  put  an  end  to  mari- 
time feudalism  by  tbe  disarmament  and  neutralization  of  all  strai  ts.  No  more 
cloBed  seas,  no  more  seas  barred  by  one  nation  against  another !  Ail  eeas 
open,  all  seas  neutral,  all  seas  free ! 

The  great  sovereign,  or  the  great  minister,  who  shall  first  understand,  and 
«hall  bring  Europe  to  understand,  how  much  of  power  and  grandeur  there 
is  in  European  disarmament,  how  much  true  glory  in  the  idea  that  no  sol- 
dier shall  henceforth  shed  one  drop  of  human  blood,  will  scquire,  by  each 
an  initiative,  a  moral  predominance  as  much  above  the  territorial  domina- 
tion successfully  dreamt  of  by  Hannibal,  Csasar,  Charlemagne,  Charlea  V., 
Kapoleon  the  first,  as  the  justice  of  this  nineteenth  century  is  above  tbe 
trial  by  the  ordeal  of  the  eleventh.  Let  no  temporary  miscarriage  be  an 
objection.  Great  undertakings  require  more  than  one  effort.  Has  Italj 
reached  her  unification  at  one  stroke  ?  Did  Prussia  attain  at  one  bound  to 
where  she  is,  and  where  she  cannot  stop  even  if  she  wished? 


Waste  op  "War.  —  Havoc  of  Life..  —  M.  Sarrab,  writing  lately  in  tbe 
Economiste  Beige,  says  that  from  1791  to  1814  Prance,  besides  the  250,000 
men  then  in  her  army,  raised  and  consumed  4,556,000,  of  which  I^apoleun'i 
conscriptions  amounted  to  2,476,000;  in  all,  4.806,000.  If  we  add  the 
300,000  loyalists  sacriBced  in  civil  war,  the  sum  total  must  exceed  5,000,- 
000.  In  the  last  ten  years  Napoleon  was  very  sparing  of  French  soldiew, 
.  and  used  in  his  wars  largely  Italian,  Belgian,  Dutch  and  other  contingcnta. 
if  we  suppose  an  equal  number  lost  on  the  other  side,  the  entire  loss  of  Eu- 
rope during  her  twenty-three  yeari  of  war  must  have  been  2,000  a  day ;  in 
all,  more  than  16,000,000 !     Such  is  the  waste  of  life  from  war. 

Loss  OP  Treasurs. — The  same  writer  gives  in  detail  the  war-loans  of 
England  during  twenty-three  years,  at  a  discount  varying  from  24.37  to 
62.75  per  cent.,  an  average  ot  nearly  40  per  cent.,  until  her  war-debt  reached 
in  1815  £804,612,000,  or  $4,000,000,000.  What  the  rest  of  Europe  spent 
and  lost  in  the  same  period,  it  would  be  impossible  to  calculate;  but  tbe  re- 
sult in  1840  was  an  accumulation  of  nearly  $10,000,000,000  debts.  What 
A  wholesale  impoverishcr  is  war ! 
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AMERICAN    PEACE    SOCIETY, 

ORGANIZED,  MAT,    1828.  > 

Its  objeot,  as  stated  in  its  CoDstitution,  is  **  to  illustrate  the  inconsistenoj 
of  war  with  Christianity,  to  show  its  baleful  influeuce  on  all  the  great 
interests  of  mankind,  and  doyise  means  for  securing  uniyersal  and  perma- 
nent peace."  For  this  purpose  it  seeks  to  form  a  public  opinion  in  favor  of 
superseding  war  bj  peaceful  expedients  more  effectual  than  war,  for  the  great 
ends  of  international  security  and  justice,  such  as  Occasional  Reference, 
Stipulated  Arbitration,  and  a  Congress  of  Nations.  These  expedients,  idcn- 
ticnl  in  principle  with  the  system  of  laws  arid  courts  provided  by  every 
novcrnment  for  its  own  subjects,  we  would  have  extended,  with  suitiltlo 
liiadidciitions,  to  the  brotherhood  of  nations  for  the  settlement  of  ihulr 
disputes  in  essentially  the  same  way  that  individuals  and  minor  communities 
do  theirs  The  Society  prints  and  circulates  pamphlets,  tracts  and  volumes, 
holds  public  meetings,  and  maintains  correspondence  with  the  friends  of 
peace  in  other  countries,  watches  against  the  approach  of  national  hostili- 
ties, and  strives  to  prevent  them  by  timely  remonstrance.  It  endeavors, 
aUo^  to  enlist  in  this  cause  the  Christian  pulpit,  the  entire  periodical  press, 
and  all  seminaries  of  learning,  as  the  chief  engines  for  creating  or  control- 
ling  public  opinion  ;  and  by  such  means  it  hopes  in  time  to  induce  govern- 
ments to  exchange  their  present  war-system  for  peaceful,  Christian  methods 
of  settling  their  difficulties.  It  invites  the  co-operation  of  all  who  are 
willing  to  aid  in  thus  promoting  peace  on  earth  and  good-will  among  men. 


Funds.  —  In  carrying  on  these  operations  as  they  should  be,  there  will 
be  needed,  at  least  for  a  time,  quite  as  large  an  amount  as  in  the  Bible 
Society.  Besides  an  office  and  a  Periodical  as  its  organ,  the  Society  ought 
to  establish  in  all  great  centres  of  business  depositories  of  peace  publicatians, 
and  employ  m  every  State  one  or  more  lecturing  agents  to  keep  the  subject 
constantly  before  the  whole  community,  but  more  especially  to  bring  it  before 
ecclesiastical  bodies,  seminaries  of  learning,  and  the  State  and  national 
governments. 


Sources  of  Incohb. -^  Besides  collections,  donations,  legacies,  and  the 
sale  of  publicatiors,  there  are  Life-Directorships,  $50;  Life-Memberships, 
$20 ;  Annual  Membership,  $2 ;  to  all  which  the  society's  periodical  is  sent 
without  charge,  and  for  a  year,  also,  to  every  donor  of  $1,  or  more,  and  to 
every  pastor  who  preaches  on  the  subject  and  takes  up  an  annual  collection 
for  the  cause. 


Adtocatb  or  Peace  —  Devoted  to  the  Peace  Question  in  its  manifold 
bearings,  and  containing  discussions  of  principles,  and  measures  connected 
with  the  peaco  movement,  statistics,  anecdotes  and  illustrations  from  history, 
biographical  sketches  of  distinguished  friends^  reviews  of  books  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  general  facts  respecting  the  progress  of  the  cause  through  the 
world.  9"  Monthly,  or  a  double  number  once  in  two  months,  making  a 
volume  in  two  years,  for  $1.00,  or  ten  cents  a  number.  To  auxi'.iary 
societies,  or  clubs  cl  not  less  tliun  ten,  30  per  cent,  discount. 
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Funds  haye  been  raiBed  for  sending  it  gretnitoaBlj  for  a  time,  —  1.  To  a 
large  number  of  our  4,000  or  5,000  periodicals,  in  the  hope  that  they  will 
help  spread  the  information  it  contains;  —  2.  To  a  select  namber  of  car 
40,000  preachers  of  the  gospel,  to  all,  indeed,  who  tako  np  a  ooUection 
for  the  Society ;  —  3.  To  prominent  laymen,  and  to  the  Librai^.or  Reading 
Hocm  of  our  higher  Seminaries,  to  be  preserved  for  permanent  use. 

jgf  We  presume  that  those  to  whom  it  is  sent,  will  willingly  pay-tbe 
postage ;  but,  if  not,  they  can  return  it.  We  trust  that  not  a  few  will  be- 
come subscribers,  contributors,  or  co-workers  in  other  ways.  Such  infor- 
mation as  it  contains  we  would  fain  put  in  every  fiunily. 


PUBLICATIONS  ON  PEACE. 
In  the  cause  of  peace,  more  pei1iap)i  than  in  any  other  enterprise  of  beoerole 
or  reform,  the  press  has  been  employed  as  the  chief  instrument  in  bringing  the  sob- 
Jeot  before  the  public  in  its  various  bearings.  Besides  its  periodical,  the  Adtooatb 
or  Pbacb,  and  more  than  eighty  stereotyped  tracts,  it  has  published  the  following 
volumes; 

Priie  Essays  on  a  Congress  of  Nations,  8vo.,  pp.  706  (very  few)» $3  00 

Lndd^s  Essay  on  a  Coo^ress  of  Nations,  8vo.,  pp.  1 96  (few), 1  00 

Boles'  Essay  on  a  Congress  of  Nations, 40 

Book  of  Peace,  12mo.,  pp.  G06.    The  Society's  Tracts,  bound, 1  50 

Pence  Manual,  by  Geo.  C.  Bcckwith ,  ISmcr.,  pp.  t252 40 

Manual  of  Petice,  by  Prof.  T.  C.  tJpham,  18mo.,  i^.  213  (few), ••  40 

Hvncock  on  Peace,  18mo.,pp.  108 30 

The  Right  Way.  pp.  303.    Issued  by  Am.  Tract  Society,  N.  T., 40 

Review  of  the  Mexican  War,  by  Hon.  Wm.  Jay.    12mo.,  pp.  333, ...   •  90 

War  with  Mexico  Reviewed,  by  A.  A.  Livermore,  D.  D.  12mo.»  310,  •  ••  60 

Jonathan  Dymond  on  War,  8vo.,  pp.  168, 40 

AnnnEssBs  defobb  thy  societt. 

1.  By  Walter  Channing,  M.  D.,  delivered  in  1844. 
32.  By  Hon.  Willinm  Jay,  delivered  in  1840  and  1855. 

3.  By  Hon.  Charles  Sumner,  on  the  War-System,  delivered  in  IMtL 

4.  By  Rufus  W.  Clarke,  D.  D.,  delivered  in  1851. 

5.  By  F.  W.  Huntington,  J),  D.,  delivereil  in  1852. 

6.  By  WiUiam  H.  Allen,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  delivered  in  1854. 

7.  By  Rufus  P.  Stebbins,  D.  D.,  delivered  in  1857. 
&  By  Hon.  Gcrrit  Smith,  delivered  in  1858. 

0.  By  G.  B.  Cheever,  D.  D.,  Eulogy  on  Judge  Jay,  delivered  in  1^90. 

10.  By  Samuel  J.  May,  D.  D.  delivered  in  18C0. 

11.  By  Howard  Malcom,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  delivered  in  1862.  ^ 

12.  By  Hon.  Amasa  Walker,  delivered  in  18G3.  ■/''  ' 
Of  the  above,  we  have  only  a  few  of  1, 2,  (excent  that  in  1855,)  4,  and  v  ;  of  3 

we  have  many,  a  large  second  edition,  80  pp. ;  and  quite  a  namber  of  the  othen. 
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ADDRESS. 


I  HAVE  no  doubt  that,  in  the  minds  of  many  who  will  not 
hear  me,  and  of  some  whom  curiosity  may  have  drawn  hither 
this  evening,  I  occupy  a  very  ridiculous  position.  Here  is  a 
society  half  a  century  old,  which  has  issued  innumerable  pub- 
lications, has  sought  to  exert  a  world-wide  influence,  has 
been  flattered  by  the  professed  sympathy  of  statesmen  and 
publicists  all  over  Christendom,  nay,  by  the  accepted  honor- 
ary membership  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia ;  and  yet  during 
this  period  have  occurred  the  greatest  and  most  destructive 
wars  of  modern  history,  and  in  the  very  home  and  birth-land 
of  the  Society  we  have  just  passed  through  the  fiercest  and 
most  sanguinary  civil  conflict  that  has  yet  found  record  in  the 
annals  of  the  human  race.  What  can  be  more  absurd  than  to 
bold  anniversary  meetings  of  a  society  under  whose  eye  the 
evil  which  it  sought  to  remove  has  only  assumed  more  gigan- 
tic and  portentous  magnitude, — to  galvanize  into  an  annual 
semblance  of  life  a  corpse  which  men  delay  to  bury  out  of 
their  sight  only  because  it  is  too  dry  to  become  offensive  ? 

I  would  answer  by  claiming  for  our  Society  an  important 
part  in  the  effective  service  of  humanity.  Twice  within  the 
memory  of  many  who  hear  me,  the  scourge  of  war  has  been 
averted  from  our  country  when  it  seemed  inevitable, —  once 
during  the  sharp  controversy  with  France  about  indemnity 
for  the  spoliations  of  our  commerce  after  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century  ;  and  again  in  the  dispute  with  Great  Britain 
Urbout  our  North-Eastern  boundary.     On  both  these  occasion* 
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political  parties  vied  with  each  other  in  belligerent  patriot- 
ism ;  even  gr&ve  statesmen  took  leave  of  their  discretion  in 
fierce  and  sanguinary  utterances,  which  some  of  them  after- 
ward  recalled  and  recanted  with   shame;  and  the  popuLur 
clamor  demanded  hostile  measures  without  delay.     At  both 
these  crises  our  Society  was  in  full  activity;  its  officers  and 
agents  had  the  ear  of  not  a  few  men  of  controlling  influence ; 
its  press  vras  unremittingly  active,  and  no  less  timely,  in  its 
issues;  and  though  only  one  eye  in  the  universe  can  trace 
unerringly  effects  to  their  causes,  yet  it  seemed  to  those  who 
most  carefully  observed  the  course  of  events,  that  the  Ameri- 
can Peace  Society  was  second  to  none  among  the  ageucies 
which  held  in  the  threatened  eruption  of  the  war-fever  till 
its  cause  could  be  removed. 

The  influence  of  our  Society  has,  also,  been  felt  in  European 
affairs.  Our  publications  have  done  much  toward  the  estab- 
lishment, throughout  Christendom,  of  arbitration  as  the  pre- 
ferred alternative  to  an  appeal  to  arms ;  and  there  have  been 
several  instances  in  which  international  controversies  that 
half  a  century  ago  would  have  been,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
submitted  to  the  decision  of  the  battle-field,  have  been  settled 
through  the  ministry  of  disinterested  umpires.  Indeed,  there 
is  good  reason  to  believe  that  in  time  to  come  all  interna- 
tional quarrels  growing  out  of  an  honest  difference  in  the 
construction  of  rights  or  treaties,  in  the  determination  of  boun- 
daries, and  in  matters  of  pecuniary  obligation,  will  be  settled 
by  arbitration  or  by  amicable  negotiation  ;  while  we  cannot 
but  fear  that  the  time  is  far  distant  —  though  we  may  help  to 
bring  it  nearer  —  when  ambition,  the  lust  of  power  and  terri- 
tory, the  vices  of  rulers,  and  the  defiant  guilt  of  nations  will 
cease  to  offer  their  hecatombs  of  human  victims. 

As  to  our  own  recent  civil  war,  on  the  part  of  the  North 
it  had  none  of  the  moral  characteristics  of  a  war.  It  was  rather 
a  vast  police-movement  for  the  suppression  and  punishment 
of  multitudinous  crime,  justified  by  the  same  law  of  self- 
preservation  which  would  arm  the   ministers  of  the  State 
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against  a  body  of  brigands.  It  was  a  sad  necessity.  It  was 
the  inevitable  result  of  antecedent  public  crimes  and  wrongs. 
It  was  a  verification  of  the  immutable  law  of  God,  that  those 
who  sow  the  wind  shall  reap  the  whirlwind.  But  it  was  a  war 
in  its  forms,  and  in  all  its  horrors  and  sufferings ;  it  must 
bear  that  name  in  history  ;  and  it  is  true  to  its  name  in  its 
train  of  disastrous  consequences  for  the  vanquished,  and  of 
chronic  burdens,  straitnesses,  embarrassments,  and  griefs  for 
the  victors. 

As  more  appropriate  than  anything  else  I  can  offer  you, 
I  ask  your  consideration  of  some  of  the  lessons  to  be  drawn 
from  this  great  rebellion. 

1.  Our  late  war  illustrates  that  significant  text  of  St.  James: 
—  "  Prom  whence  come  wars  and  fightings  among  you  ?  Come 
they  not  hence,  even  of  your  lusts?"     1  believe  that  a  war 
may  be  inevitable ;  and  when  it  is  so,  those  who  are  forced 
into  it  are  blameless,  —  those  who  give  themselves  to  it  in  the 
disinterested  defence  of  the  right  deserve  the  fullest  meed  of 
glory  which  a  grateful  nation  can  award  them.     But  in  its 
remoter  causes  war  can  never  be  innocent.    Conversely,  pub- 
lic wrong  and  guilt  always  tend  to  a  violent  and  sanguinary 
issue  ;  and  war  will  last  until  its  causes  cease,  —  till  justice 
is  enthroned  in  the  hearts  of  nations,  in  the  great  heart  of 
humanity,  —  till  He  reigns  whose  right  it  is  to  reign,  and 
'^  the  kingdom,  and  dominion,  and  the  greatness  of  the  king. 
dom  under  the  whole  heaven  "  shall  be  his.     It  is  the  es- 
sence of  all  sin  to  issue  in  proportionate  physical  evil.    God's 
law,  if  not  honored  in  its  observance,  is  vindicated  in  its  vio- 
lation.    If  men  will  not  write  it  on  their  hearts  and  incarnate 
it  in  their  lives,  it  writes  itself  in  their  woe  and  agony,  their 
tears  and  blood.     No  foul  fiend  that  takes  prolonged  posses- 
sion of  a  man  or  a  nation  can  be  expelled  without  rending  and 
lacerating  its  tenement.     Slavery  was  the  demon  that  pos- 
sessed our  land,  and  it  had  brought  in  with  itself  other  spirits, 
worse,  if  worse  could  be.     There  was  a  time  when  it  was  not 
too  firmly  lodged  to  have  yielded  place  to  the  peaceful  efforts 
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of  philanthropy.  Sut  by  a  series  of  gnilty  comproinises  we 
made  it  the  very  soul  of  our  body  politic ;  our  national  life 
became  identified  with  its  life ;  our  growth  all  went  to  its 
nourishment ;  our  extension  widened  its  domain :  our  free  soil 
became  its  hunting-ground  ;  our  self-respecting  citizens  were 
compelled,  under  heavy  penalties,  to  serve  as  its  satellites  and 
its  jailors.  The  very  Word  of  God  was  desecrated  for  its  vile 
uses  ;  and  the  Redeemer's  holy  name  and  the  organism  of  his 
Church  profaned  for  its  defence.  The  only  alternative  was 
its  perpetuity,  or  its  forcible  destruction ;  the  madness  of 
treason  was  overruled  for  its  extirpation  by  Him  who  works 
his  pleasure  through  the  wrath  of  man ;  and  the  emancipating 
armies  were  God's  sword  for  its  excision. 

We  have  no  fear  of  the  resurrection  of  slavery.  Chris- 
tian civilization'  is  too  far  advanced  for  its  revival.  But 
there  are  other  national  sins  —  besetting  sins  of  ours  —  which 
directly  tend  to  a  like  issue,  either  in  international  or  in  civil 
war.  Overweening  national  pride,  the  greed  of  power,  the  furor 
of  territorial  aggrandizement,  the  ambition  of  great  and  un- 
principled  men  in  high  places,  the  prompt  and  angry  resent- 
ment of  imagined,  or  unauthorized,  or  unintended  wrongs,  the 
porcupine  self-consciousness  by  which  a  people  invites  and  pro- 
vokes injury  from  without,  the  lack  of  good  faith  in  our  relations 
with  foreign  governments,  —  these,  and  similar  causes,  eo 
long  as  they  exist,  place  us  in  imminent  danger  of  being  em- 
broiled with  other  nations  ;  while  in  sectional  animosity,  in 
partial  legislation,  in  the  failure  of  a  conciliatory  policy  at 
the  present  crisis,  or  in  the  revival  hereafter  of  the  buried, 
but  unquenched  embers  of  our  late  internecine  strife,  lie 
the  seeds  of  future  civil  conflicts,  which  may  again  lay  waste 
our  harvest-fields,  send  desolation  through  our  homes,  and 
fill  the  land  with  Rachels  mourning  for  their  children. 

Our  prime  duty,  then,  as  the  friends  of  peace,  is  not  so 
much  to  proclaim  the  unlawfulness  of  war,  as  to  preclude  its 
causes.  We  must  awake  to  our  duty  as  citizens,  and  no 
longer  leave  the  affairs  of  our  republic  to  irresponsible  wire- 
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pullers.  We  must  look  to  it  that  our  places  of  high  official 
trust  aud  influence  be  filled  by  intelligent,  honest,  conscien- 
tious, God-fearing  men,  —  by  such  men  as  we  would  be  will- 
ing to  intrust  with  our  own  property  and  reputation.  Our 
political  elections,  prepared  for  and  conducted  as  they  now 
are,  threaten  greater  peril  to  our  peace  than  could  ensue  from 
any  conceivable  amount  of  false  theorizing  as  to  the  abstract 
rightfulness  and  the  potential  beneficent  agency  of  war.  There 
are  certain  men  who  make  political  capital  from  every  angry 
breath  that  sweeps  over  the  nation,  —  who  fan,  for  their  own 
selfish  ends,  every  transient  flame  that  is  kindled  by  the  rude- 
ness of  a  minister  or  the  discourtesy  of  a  naval  commander,  by 
an  aggression  on  our  Canadian  frontier,  or  an  usurpation  or 
malefeasance  in  Mexico.  They  know  that  in  the  seething 
caldron  of  public  disturbance  its  lowermost  contents  may  be 
thrown  to  the  surface,  and  that  in  this  reversion  of  the  natu- 
ral and  rightful  order  is  their  only  chance  of  eminence.  Or 
their  cupidity  scents  plunder  in  the  fray,  and  they  are  willing 
to  scuttle  the  vessel  if  they  can  only  levy  ample  salvage  on 
the  cargo. 

There  is  a  yet  more  dangerous  class  of  public  men,  —  dan- 
gerous from  their  very  honesty,  sincerity,  and  earnestness,  — 
those  who  deem  abuse  and  denunciation  the  best  weapons 
for  the  defence  of  the  right,  who  know  no  form  of  advocacy 
but  perpetual  invective,  who  think  to  put  down  their  oppo- 
nents by  teasing  and  irritating  them  beyond  endurance,  who, 
in  fine,  employ  Satan  to  cast  out'  Satan.     Such  men  foment 
strife  and  discord,  widen  breaches  which  a  meeker  wisdom 
might  close,  and  lead  to  the  replacing  of  words  which  are  as 
drawn  swords  by  the  weapons  of  physical  warfare.    To  influ- 
ences of  this  class  may  be  ascribed  the  precipitation  of  our 
last  war  with  Great  Britain,  which,  if  delayed  for  a  few  days, 
would  have  been  superseded  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  chiet 
pretext  for  declaring  it.     The  Mexican  war,  on  the    other 
hand,  was  due  almost  wholly  to  the  selfishness  and  cupidity 
of  the  more  vulgar  grade  of  office-holders  and  demagogues, 
carrion-birds  that  live  by  slaughter. 
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I  speak  of  the  official  elevation  of  bad  or  unfit  men  under 
the  head  of  national  guilt,  because  they  either  represent  the 
nation's  true  character,  or  else  they  obtain  place  and  prefeW 
ment  by  the  nation's  supine  indiflference  to  fundamental  duty, 
than  Which  there  can  hardly  be  greater  guilt;  for  the  man  or 
tije  people  that  refuses  to  fulfil  a  trust  divinely  delegated, 
becomes  criminally  responsible  for  whatever  -wrong  or  evil 
may  grow  out  of  its  abuse.  The  first  great  lesson,  then,  from 
the  things  which  we  have  suffered  is  that  we  discharge  with 
God-fearing  fidelity  our  functions  as  citizens,  that  we  make 
the  bestowal  of  our  sufi*rage  a  matter  of  conscience,  that  we 
lend  our  aid  to  the  elevation  of  such  men  only  as  will  prolong 
ior  our  country  a  merited  and  equitable  peace. 

2.  Another  lesson  of  our  late  war  is  the  uselessness  of 
standing  armies.  We  had  almost  no  army  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  rebellion,  —  nay,  we  might  better  have  had  none  at 
all ;  for  the  officers  of  the  army  did  immeasurably  more  ser- 
vice  to  the  cause  of  treason  than  to  that  of  the  Union,  while 
its  soldiers  bore  an  infinitesimally  small  proportion  to  those 
subsequently  enlisted  and  drafted.  Never  was  a  country  so 
entirely  unprepared  for  war.  Long  peace  and  conscious  se- 
curity at  the  North  had  led  to  the  general  abandonment  even 
of  the  formality  of  enrolment  and  training,  and  the  scanty 
volunteer  forces  had  been  organized  without  the  remotest 
reference  to  active  service,  —  often  approaching  more  nearly 
the  character  of  convivial  clubs  than  that  of  military  com- 
panies. A  large  portion  of  the  arms  and  ammiinition  belong- 
ing to  the  country  had,  likewise,  been  ante'cedently  stolen  by 
the  traitors. 

In  this  condition  of  things  we  were  overtaken  by  the 
assault  on  Fort  Sumter,  and,  before  we  could  rally  from  the 
shock,  by  the  march  of  what  then  seemed  an  immense  rebel 
army  northward.  Yet  need  gave  vigor.  The  cause  created 
its  champions.  It  was  soon  found  that  not  only  could  the 
bone  and  muscle,  the  life  and  soul  of  the  country  be  converted 
instantly  into  efficient  force,  but  that  arms  could  be  supplied 
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as  fast  as  men;  so  that  we  had  well-equipped  troops  in  the 
field  almost  as  soon  as  if  the  scattered  corps  of  a  great  army 
had  been  concentrated  for  that  purpose  from  distant  garrisons. 
They  went  to  meet  enemies  who  were  born  fighters,  —  inured 
from  infancy  to  the  use  of  arms,  —  who  had  been  specially 
trained  and  furnished  for  this  conflict  by  many  months  of 
the  most  diligent  covert  preparation.  In  the  first  great  encoun- 
ter, our  troops  were  almost  victorious,  the  tide  of  battle 
setting  strongly  in  their  favor  for  several  hours,  and  turned 
against  them  by  one  of  those  unaccountable  panics  which 
sometimes  sweep  like  a  death-dealing  blast  over  a  people,  a 
city,  or  an  army.  The  subsequent  warfare  was,  undoubtedly, 
the  most  difficult  series  of  campaigns  in  all  military  history, 
when  we  consider  the  unprecedentedly  large  command  often 
confided  to  a  single  general,  the  not  infrequent  conflict  of 
authorities,  the  immense  frontier  to  be  kept  in  occupation, 
and  the  almost  impassable  barriers  of  marsh  and  mire  and 
jungle  which  constantly  impeded  movement  near  the  chief 
military  centres.  Yet  our  raw  troops  endured  every  form  of 
hardship  and  suffering  with  less  proportional  loss  than  was 
ever  known  in  an  army  before ;  nor  has  even  a  small  body 
of  men  in  actual  service  ever  been  kept  more  fully  supplied 
with  arms,  ammunition,  and  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of 
life  than  were  our  hundreds  of  thousands  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end  of  the  conflict.  This  is  the  first  lesson  of  the  kind 
that  the  world  has  had  ;  and  it  can  hardly  fail  to  attract  due 
attention  in  other  countries,  while  it  must  necessarily  lead 
to  the  gradual  diminution  of  our  remaining  troops,  till  they 
shall  be  reduced  to  the  standard  of  a  mere  police-force. 

One  who  has  not  been  in  Europe  can  hardly  estimate  the 
vampyre-drain  made  on  the  vitals  of  a  nation  by  a  standing 
army.  Every  soldier  subtracts  the  labor  of  two  men  from 
what  should  be  the  available  industrial  force  of  the  nation, 
by  his  transfer  from  the  ranks  of  producers  to  those  of  non- 
productive coDsumers.  He  creates  no  value ;  he  is  sustained 
by  the  values  which  another  man  creates.    Then,  too,  on  the 
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peace-establishment,  because  life  is  idle,  it  is  of  necessity 
worse  than  idle.  Gambling  and  licentiousness  are  almost 
inseparable  from  the  uniform ;  and  the  mischief  wrought  on 
the  general  character  of  a  community  by  the  presence  of  large 
bodies  of  men  with  neither  family  ties  nor  adequate  employ* 
ment  exceeds  all  calculation.  Worst  of  all,  in  most  of  the  coun* 
tries  of  Continental  Europe  the  army  is  kept  full  by  a  system 
of  conscription,  or  by  the  regular  service,  at  a  suitable  age,  of 
all  able-bodied  young  men  who  cannot  or  will  not  furnish  sub- 
stitutes. Consequently,  every  such  young  man  has  a  reprieve 
from  regular  industry  and  a  sequestration  from  ail  salutary 
domestic  influences,  at  the  very  age  when  the  character  is 
in  the  process  of  formation ;  while  many  are  taken  from 
young  families  which  require  their  guardianship,  and  which  are 
left  by  the  withdrawal  of  it,  not  only  to  want,  but  to  the  most 
adverse  moral  exposure.  Nor  do  the  habits  and  proclivities  oi 
post  and  garrison  life  cease  when  the  term  of  service  expires. 
They  cling  visibly  to  the  mass  of  the  common  people  in  every 
country  of  Europe,  and  are  witnessed  in  indolence  and  shiftless- 
ness,  in  the  distaste  for  continuous  labor,  in  an  incapacity  for 
that  close  application  without  which  there  is  no  industrial 
progress,  and  in  the  imposing  upon  women  of  all  the  heavy 
burdens  and  onerous  tasks. 

I  must  be  permitted  to  dwell  for  a  moment  on  this  last- 
named  feature  of  European  life,  so  abhorrent  from  our  notion8 
of  fitness.  The  traveller  in  Europe  is  made  to  feel  most  paia* 
fully  the  toil  and  misery  entailed  upon  the  feebler  sex  by  the 
imagined  necessities  of  the  State.  In  some  quarters,  from 
twelve  to  twenty  women  may  often  be  seen  performing  the 
severest  field-work,  under  the  supervision  of  a  single  male 
overseer ;  in  others,  women  bear  on  their  heads  6r  backs  the 
entire  harvest  of  the  land  from  the  field  to  the  bam,  and  are 
so  bent  by  the  habitual  carriage  of  heavy  weights  that  they 
never  assume  an  erect  posture,  and  seem  as  if  they  were  suf- 
fering under  that  imprecation  of  the  Psalmist,  "  Bow  dow^n 
their  backs  always;  "  in  others,  they  are  yoked  with  oattle  to 
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ihe  plough,  or  with  dogs  to  the  market-cart.  Without  their  - 
exhausting  labor,  while  the  strongest  men  are  in  garrison  and 
camp,  the  fields  would  remain  untilled,  or  their  products  un- 
gathered,  so  that  for  these  women  life  is  worn  wearily  awaj 
in  the  mere  struggle  to  sustain  it.  Where  this  is  the  condi- 
tion  of  society,  the  common  arts  of  life  —  those  that  lighten 
and  cheapen  labor,  those  that  adorn  and  gladden  home,  those 
that  add  comfort  and  refinement  to  the  ordinary  lot  of  toil 
and  care,  those  that  multiply  the  forms  of  utility  and  beauty 
which  are  the .  legitimate  growth  of  Christian  civilization  — 
remain  undeveloped ;  and  life  is  as  hard,  rude,  and  mean,  as  it 
was  five  centuries  ago. 

Yet  more,  standing  ariuies  are  among  the  foremost  causes 
of  war.     A  friend  of  mine,  who  many  years  ago  settled  as  a 
lawyer  in  a  region  of  oup  western  country  where  private 
warfare  was  of  evfery-day  occurrence,  related  to  me  a  most 
instructive  chapter  of  his  own  experience.   Himself  eminently 
a  man  of  peace,  he  was  told,  when  preparing  for  his  first  at- 
tendance at  the  county  court,  that  he  could  not  safely  go 
unarmed.     He  accordingly  furnished  himself  with  a  bowie- 
knife  and  a  brace  of  pistols,  and  took  good  care  that  they 
should  not  remain  wholly  hidden  beneath  his  raiment.     He 
found  himself  perpetually  on  the  brink  of  a  quarrel.     Every 
man  with  whom  he  was  brought  into  contact  tried  to  pro- 
voke him  to  fight.    Only  by  the  most  resolute  self-control, 
and  by   shutting   eyes   and   ears  to   repeated  insults   evi- 
dently aimed  at  him,  was  he  enabled  to  stay  through  the  term 
without  some  passage  of  arms.     At  the  close  of  the  term,  he 
locked  up  his  pistols  and  bowie«knife  in  bis  trunk,  ever  after 
attended  court  unarmed,  and  never  saw  the  slightest  necessity 
for  the  use  of  offensive  weapons.     He  was  not  prepared  to 
fight,  he  kept  the  peace,  and  no  one  cared  to  disturb  Ki^ 
peace. 

A  standing  army  is  to  a  government  what  the  knife  and  'j^^^ 
tola  were  to  my  friend.     A  government  with  a  large  artny  ^^ 
in  a  fighting  attitude,  —  invites  provocation  from  other  sii^^j^ 
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larly  prepared  powers,  —  is  expected  to  resent  insult  even 
when  unintended,  to  avenge  whatever  may  be  construed  as 
wrong,  and  often  to  lend  itself  as  a  party  to  quarrels  in  which 
it  has  no  direct  interest.  Its  national  honor  is  deemed  to  be 
put  at  hazard,  unless  it  assumes  a  defiant  attitude  with  every 
serious  misunderstanding  between  itself  and  another  State. 
Then,  too,  as  the  man  who  has  arms  covets  the  opportunity 
of  testing  them,  so  is  a  government  under  strong  inr  ucement 
to  try  the  availableness  of  its  army.  The  army  itself,  also^ 
craves  employment.  Peace  makes  promotion  too  slow  for 
the  officers,  and  they  demand  to  be  led  toward  generalships 
and  marahalships,  even  though  they  be  brushed  repeatedly  on 
their  ascending  way  by  the  wings  of  the  death-angel.  The 
discipline  of  the  army,  too,  is  relaxed  by  idleness,  and  needs, 
at  not  infrequent  intervals,  to  be  restored  by  actual  service, 
so  that  a  government  is  sometimes  very  willing  to  engage  in 
a  war,  in  order  to  prevent  the  demoralization  of  its  troops  by 
an  over-long  peace.  In  fine,  a  nation  that  has  a  standing 
army  will  not  fail  to  use  it  on  numerous  occasions  on  which 
it  would  not  create  an  army. 

Standing  armies  are,  therefore,  chargeable  with  a  very 
large  propprtion  of  the  war-debt  which  weighs  so  heavily  upon 
the  European  nations,  no  less  than  with  the  enormous  current 
cost  of  their  own  support.  It  is  these  items  which  in  some 
countries  has  swollen  taxation  almost  beyond  endurance,  be* 
sides  flooding  the'channels  of  trade  with  an  inflated  and  depreci- 
ated currency,  which  dilutes  all  prices,  depresses  every  branch 
of  home-industry,  and  invites  in  the  home-markets  the  suc- 
cessful competition  of  countries  in  a  sounder  financial  condi- 
tion. This  state  of  things  is  the  only  barrier  to  the  union 
and  progress  of  Italy  at  the  present  moment.  A  peace-est«ib- 
lishraent  insanely  and  ruinously  large,  and  the  debts  contracted 
in  recent  wars,  make  the  rate  of  taxation  in  the  Italian  king- 
dom BO  oppressive  as  to  check  the  development  of  industrial 
enterprise,  to  discourage  manufactures,  and  to  redace  the 
small  proprietors  in  general  to  the  most  meagre  and  squalid 
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minimum  of  subsistence,  so  that  the  hired  laborers,  and  espe- 
cially  the  mendicants,  fare  better  than  the  poorer  owners  of 
the  soil.  This  is  the  chief  cause  that  prevents  the  incorporation 
ot  the  States  of  the  Church  with  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  About 
one  third  of  the  territory  of  these  States  belonging  to  the 
Papal  Government  and  to  the  various  ecclesiastical  establish* 
ments  which  it  sustains,  taxation  on  the  remaining  portion  of 
the  territory  is  comparatively  light,  the  rate  being  but  about 
two  sevenths  of  that  in  the  Italian  kingdom,  so  that  the  tax- 
payers of  the  Papal  States  are  almost  unanimously  opposed  to 
the  movement  by  which,  but  for  this  obstacle,  the  whole  of 
Italy  would  already  have  been  united  under  the  sceptre  of 
Victor  EmanueL 

The  first  and  most  essential  step  toward  the  establishment 
of  universal  peace  is  the  redaction  of  standing  armies  to 
the  mere  police-exigencies  of  the  respective  kingdoms.  The- 
orists may  deny  the  lawfulness  of  national,  as  of  individual 
self-defence;  but  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  ralers  and 
statesmen  will  abjure  this  right.  Hence  the  worth  of  the 
lesson  derived  from  our  recent  experience.  We  have  proved 
to  the  world  that  an  unprepared  people  can  meet  an  exigency 
of  self-defsnce,  —  that  a  righteous  cause  can  create  forced  at 
need,  —  that  a  nation  compelled  to  defend  itself  can  at  once 
convert  the  treasured  resources  of  peace  into  the  sinews  of 
war.  May  we  not  then  hope  that  the  disarmament  of  the 
nations  which  are  impoverishing  themselves  to  sustain  their 
places  as  belligerent  powers,  will  be  regarded  no  longer  as  a 
chimera  of  Utopian  dreamers,  but  as  the  dictate  of  enlightened 
self-interest  ?  Treaties  among  the  great  powers  of  Europe 
for  proportionate  disarmament,  we  may  hope,  will  before  long 
be  looked  upon  with  favor ;  and  nations,  once  disarmed,  will  be 
slow  to  give  and  to  take  insults  from  one  another,  to  contract 
wars  of  ambition  or  aggression,  or  to  resort  to  arms  for  the 
adjustment  of  the  slightly  deranged  balance  of  power.  Only 
a  just  cause  and  a  strong  cause  will  induce  the  appeal  to  the 
eword ;  and  a  vast  movement  will  have  been  made  by  the 
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civilized  world  toward  the  era  foretold  in  the  sure  word  of 
prophecy,  when  the  nations  '^  shall  learn  war  no  more." 

3.  Meanwhile  our  people  will  have  drawn  from  our  late 
rebellion  a  lesson  which  did  not  remain  to  be  taught  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  —  that  of  the  chronic  burdens  which 
war  imposes  on  the  victorious  party.  Before  the  war  we 
bad  the  best  government  in  the  world,  at  a  charge  which  in- 
dividual tax-payers  hardly  recognized  as  an  impost.  Indeed, 
cost  and  worth  being  reciprocal  terms  and  ideas,  our  general 
government  cost  us  so  little  that  we  were  almost  unaware  of 
its  value.  Genial,  provident,  and  strong  in  its  protection,  it 
sustained  itself  by  'duties  so  apportioned  that  no  department 
of  industry  or  commerce  felt  the  weight  as  onerous,  and  some 
departments  craved  a  larger  impost  with  a  view  to  increased 
gain.  Now  we  are,  no  doubt,  the  most  heavily  taxed  nation 
on  the  earth.  Hardly  can  we  touch  a  morsel  of  bread  that 
has  not  paid  tribute  half  a  dozen  times  over ;  hardly  put  on  a 
coat  on  which  the  various  assessments  have  not  amounted  to 
more  than  it  would  onoe  have  cost.  More  heavily  laden  are 
we  than  England  was  after  her  great  Continental  wai-s,  when 
a  taxed  coffin  and  a  taxed  grave  afforded  her  citizen  his  tii^t 
and  only  refuge  from  the  tax-gatherer.  We  are  just  begin- 
ning to  feel  the  pressure.  The  stimulus  of  the  war-demand 
and  of  a  depreciating  currency  has  thus  far  sustained  produc- 
tive industry ;  but  it  is  now  diminishing  under  a  greater  load 
of  exactions  on  the  raw  material  and  on  every  successive 
stage  of  its  manufacture  than  any  branch  of  business  can  bear 
and  live.  This  cause  alone  must  essentially  check  the  pro- 
portionate increase  of  skilled  labor,  and  thus  the  progress 
of  our  national  wealth  and  prosperity.  We  shall  bear  the 
burden,  I  doubt  not,  and  ultimately  rise  superior  to  it,  but 
not  for  many  weary  years.  We  should  bear  it  with  reverend 
submission;  for  the  cost  of  this  terrible  war  is  a  sin-offering 
for  our  great  public  wrong  and  crime.  We  may  well  bear  it 
hopefully ;  for  with  our  vast  territory,  our  exhaustless  natu- 
ral resources,  and  the  perpetual  insetting  of  the  current  of 
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the  world's  population  tipon  our  shores,  it  seems  hardly  pos- 
sible that  we  should  not,  after  a  brief  stationary  or  retrograde 
period,  make  constant  approach  toward  liquidation. 

But  this  experience  of  straitnesses  and  burdens  gives  a 
vivid,  and  to  many  an  entirely  new  idea  of  the  issue  of  a  suc- 
cessful war,  and  it  may  well  make  us  shrink,  in  all  time  to 
come,  from  the  beginnings  and  the  remoter  causes  of  interna- 
tional or  intestine  strife.  It  disenchants  us  of  our  old  asso- 
ciations with  Victory,  showing  us  black  Care  and  Penury 
and  Hunger  as  her  chariot-companions,  and  making  us  feel 
that  the  most  righteous  and  glorious  of  wars  is  none  the  less 
God's  scourge  and  man's  misery. 

4.  Our  late  war  teaches  us,  also,  that  the  age  of  military 
glory  has  gone  by.  Civilization  marks  its  progress  in  no  way 
more  surely  than  by  the  successive  criterions  of  greatness. 
In  the  very  earliest  ages,  mere  physical  force  was  the  sole 
title  to  eminence.  Thus  the  Hebrew  Psalmist  says,  "  A  man 
was  famous  according  as  he  had  lifted  up  axes  upon  the  thick 
trees,"  and  the  author  of  the  Books  of  Kings  ranks  the  great 
men  of  David's  court  in  the  order  of  their  bodily  strength. 
As  war  became  an  art  and  a^science,  brute  force  gave  place 
in  men's  esteem  to  military  skill  and  prowess,  and  especially 
to  dexterity  and  power  in  the  management  of  armies.  Subse- 
quently, hereditary  rank,  wealth,  and  superior  mental  culture 
successively  contested  with  military  glory  the  right  to  pre- 
eminence, and  somewhat  divided  the  suffrages  of  civilized 
humanity.  But  until  of  late,  though  other  paths  have  led  to 
distinction,  the  heroes  of  successful  war  have  held  the  first 
place  in  the  hearts  of  men,  have  been  most  honored  in  bronze 
and  marble,  in  history  and  song,  have  borne  the  names  often- 
est  rehearsed  in  panegyric,  and  foremost  in  the  grateful  re- 
membrance of  their  fellow-citizens.  Moral  greatness  is  now 
on  the  ascendant,  and  this  alone  admits  no  rivalry.  The  hero 
of  the  battle-field,  though  ignoble,  poor,  and  ignorant,  can 
maintain  a  proud  front  before  the  nobly  born,  the  opulent,  and 
the  learned ;  he  falls  at  once  into  obscurity  beside  the  saint; 
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the  philanthropist,  the  martyr.  Our  age,  with  many  less 
hopeful  characteristics,  has  this  which  distinguishes  it  from 
all  preceding  times,  — that  it  accounts  its  best  men  its  greatest. 

The  obscuration  of  military  fame  first  became  a  patent  fact 
in  the  Crimean  war.    The  last  crop  of  military  heroes  was  that 
ripened  by  the  wars  that  succeeded  the  first  French  Revolu- 
tion.   Their  names  are  emblazoned  on  monuments,  triumphal 
arches,  statues,  all  over  Europe,  have  a  proud  place  in  history, 
and  are  household  words  for  every  child.    But,  if  1  mistake 
not,  there  is  no  great  national  monument  of  any  kind  erected 
in  honor  of  any  single  hero  of  the  Crimean  war.     There  are, 
indeed,  monuments  to  the  fallen  soldiers  of  individual  regi- 
ments, and  pillars  inscribed  with  clusters  of  else  unknown 
names.    But  though  that  war  had  its  full  proportion  of  valiant 
deeds,  heroic  exploits,  master-strokes  of  strategy,  no  one 
name  has  been  made  illustrious  by  it,  and  we  hardly  remena- 
ber  who  its  leaders  were.    Florence  Nightingale  bore  off  all  its 
laurels,  and  will  go  down  to  posterity  as  its  heroine.     The 
mercy  that  saved  life   achieved  a  signal  triumph-  over  the 
prowess  that  destroyed  life.     The  angel-ministries  that  shed 
rays  of  love  and  hope  upon  the  lurid  gleam  of  the  war-fires,  — 
the  voices  of  Christian  consolation  that  soothed  the  dying 
and  made  the  last  of  earth  the  dawn  of  a  happy  immortality 
to  many  a  departing  soul,  —  the  frail,  gentle,  delicately  nur- 
tured women,  who  in  the  name  and  spirit  of  their  Saviour 
went  about  doing  good  amidst  havoc,  desolation,  and  untold 
agony,  —  the  names  written  in  heaven,  —  these  are  the  only- 
names  inscribed  in  letters  of  living  light  in  this  chapter  of 
human  history. 

Our  late  war  has  a  similar  record.  It  has  not  left  a  single 
military  commander  who  can  promise  himself  enduring  and 
unclouded  fame.  It  has  broken  down  and  ruined  many  aspi- 
rants for  unwithering  laurels.  It  has  made  us  admire  the 
single-hearted  patriotism  of  some  whose  military  genius  was 
unequal  to  the  crisis.  It  has  developed  rare  abilities  in 
others  who  yet  lack  qualities  essential  to  exalted  heroism.    It 
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furnishes  not  a  single  leader's  name,  which  will  be  associated 
in  the  country's  second  birth  .with  the  names  of  the  great 
men  who  achieved  her  independence,  and  gave  her  a  place 
among  the  nations. 

Yet  our  war  has  its  heroes  of  imperishable  renown.  Fore- 
most among  them  is  our  martyred  President,  at  heart  a  man 
of  peace,  abhorrent  of  fratricidal  blood,  holding  forth  the  olive 
branch  persiatingly  to  those  who  despised  and  scorned  his 
overtures,  —  through  the  whole  sad  drama,  his  generous  soul 
yearning  to  welcome  back  to  their  allegiance  the  truant 
States  and  their  recreant  citizens.  Then  there  were  those 
hundreds  of  noble  youth  who  entered  the  conflict  with  no 
thought  of  fame,  with  no  love  for  the  "  garments  rolled  in 
blood,"  but  with  a  dear  love  of  country,  with  a  sacred  zeal 
for  liberty,  with  tender  pity  for  the  enslaved,  with  a  true 
martyr-spirit,  —  men  whose  humane  sympathies  were  ex- 
tended alike  to  friend  and  foe,  who  bore  no  malice,  but  who 
oflFered  up  their  lives  in  pure  and  self-forgetting  patriotism. 
These  have  their  enduring  monuments  in  our  churches,  in  our 
places  of  public  concourse,  in  our  hearts,  in  the  undyiug  grat- 
itude of  their  ransomed  nation,  —  and  never  was  a  nation 
redeemed  by  sacrifices  so  costly  and  so  precious.  The  com- 
plement of  our  heroes  is  filled  by  the  untiring,  self-devoting 
labors  of  the  agents  of  our  Sanitary  and  Christian  Commis- 
sions,  and  above  all,  by  those  sisters  of  charity,  whose  courage, 
fortitude,  energy,  self-denial,  have  a  fame  which  can  only 
brighten  with  the  lapse  of  years,  and  which  will  show  its  reg- 
ister in  the  Divine  "  book  of  remembrance  "  when  God  shall 
'*  make  up  his  jewels." 

Such  are  some  of  the  lessons  bequeathed  to  us  by  our  re- 
cent history.  They  shed  light  on  our  labors  for  the  cause  of 
peace.  The  present  is  an  eminently  propitious  time  for  our 
activity.  We  may  convert  the  sad  experience  so  fresh  in  ail 
hearts  into  determined  principle.  We  may  make  it  pro- 
foundly felt  that  war,  the  prolific  source  of  every  form  of 
evil,  can  have  its  source  only  in  evil.    We  may  infuse  into  the 
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general  mind  that  love  of  the  true  and  the  right,  which  alone 
can  be  the  basis  of  an  enduring  peace,  and  may  demonstrate 
that  the  only  enduring  peace  is  a  peace  of  righteousness. 

The  cause  is  of  God,  and  must  prevail.  But  it  is  his  will 
that  it  shall  prevail  through  human  agency.  No  angel  from 
his  presence,  but  man.  with  his  own  hand,  is  to  beat  the  swords 
into  ploughshares,  the  spears  into  pruning-hooks.  We  are 
associated  for  the  hastening  of  that  day.  Be  it  ours,  by  our 
collective  counsel  and  effort,  and,  still  more,  by  our  individ- 
ual example  and  influence,  by  our  action  as  citizens,  by  pub- 
lic appeal,  in  social  intercourse,  in  the  training  of  our  house- 
holds, in  fervent  prayer  to  the  God  of  peace,  to  bear  our  part 
in  re-writing  prophecy  in  history,  and  making  the  whole  earth 
as  the  holy  mountain  in  which  none  shall  hurt  or  destroy. 


Representatiye  Reform  was  ciDOtfaer  flabject  which  lay  near  to  Cobden^s 
heart ;  but  this  too  he  valued  not  only  for  itself,  but  for  its  connection  with 
iDternationnliHin.  Nationalistic  egotism  is  a  malady  proper  to  despotic  and 
oligarchic  inntitutions.  Tne  moral  code  which  makes  selfishness  and  jeal- 
ousy, if  not  dislike,  of  foreigners  a  part  of  the  whole  duty  uf  nations,  is  pe- 
culiar to  the  clans  which  in  most  states  monopolizes  political  power;  the 
great  majority  of  citizens  are  guiltless  of  its  existence.  John  Bulli^m  is  not  * 
a  democrntic  vice.  The  British  Lion  has  a  roar  which  is  terrible  chiefly 
among  the  upper  classes,  and  aggravates  his  voice  when  he  mixes  in  society 
lees  refined.  The  wars  of  civilization  have  been  for  the  most  i^art  wars  not 
of  nations,  but  of  governments  ;  for  war  is  not  only  a  game  which  kings 
would  not  plav  at  if  their  subjects  were  wise,  but  a  game  at  which  they 
would  very  seldom  play  if  their  subjects  were  free. 

Into  the  causes  of  this  phenomenon  it  is  not  necessary  to  inquire. 
It  is  probably  due  partly  to  the  fact  that  large  standing  armies  are  a 
necessity  ol  life  to  despotic  institutions,  and  that  large  standing  armies 
arc  employed,  partly  to  the  natural  and  jealous  exclusivism  of  jroverning 
classes,  and  partly  to  the  affinity  and  sympathy  of  all  li1>eral  ideas. 
What  is  certain  is,  that  ibr  the  complete  realization  of  internationalism 
in  its  ultimate  result,  political  association,  it  is  requisite  that  nations 
in  general  should  possess  a  very  large  measure  of  real  political  lil)crty  ;  and 
that,  according  to  the  degree  in  which  they  possess  it,  they  will  )>e  cnpahle 
of  ap{Tec'iating  the  advantages  of  such  association,  and  of  comprehending 
and  avoiding  the  evils  incidental  to  its  absence.  Complete  politi<'al  liberty 
once  estabi itched  in  the  world,  some  form  of  international  federation  would 
be  the  natural  result.  Nationalism,  the  offspring  of  class  interests  and  mo- 
nopolized power,  would  gradually  disappear ;  armaments,  maintained  for 
the  repression  of  freedom,  would  no  longer  ai^rd  incessant  provocation  and 
oocasion  for  war,  and  men  would  begin  to  ask  themselves,  in  wonder,  on 
what  pop^i'  le  ground  of  reason  or  self-interest  they  had  been  for  centuriee 
the  enemies  and  Tivals  of  their  fellow-men.  —  Lord  Hobart, 
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ANNUAL  REPORT. 

The  cause  of  Peace  has  lost  duriog  the  past  year  some  of  its  beet  friendt. 
In  Boston  alone  it  mourns  three  of  its  most  distingaiehed  supporters  —  Hon. 
Stxpbkn  Fairbanks,  Reubkn  D.  MuKZTy  M.  D.  LL.  D.,  and  William  Jinks, 
D.  D.,  all  names  greatly  endeared  to  the  Christian  oommunity.  Mr.  Fair- 
banks, as  a  member  of  the  Massaohusette  Senate  in  1840,  prepared,  as  chair- 
man of  a  joint  committee  on  the  subjeot,  an  elaborate  report,  subsequently 
adopted  by  the  Legislature,  on  a  Congress  of  NationR.  Dr.  Muszy,  so 
widely  known  not  only  as  a  man  of  science,  hot  as  all  able  and  ardent  cham- 
pion of  all  the  beneficent  reforms  of  the  age,  was  a  fast  friend  of  our  cause 
from  its  origin,  and  contributed  uniformly  and  liberally  to  its  promotion.  Dr. 
J^nks,  from  the  time  of  his  connection  with  Bowdoin  College  as  a  Professor, 
entered,  along  with  such  men  in  Maine  as  President  Appleton  and  Dr.  Pay- 
son,  into  a  hearty,  life-long  support  of  this  enterprise  as  imperatively  de- 
manded by  the  genius  of  our  religion,  and  the  wants  of  the  world.  These 
yenerable  men,  the  two  last  at  the  age  of  nearly  ninety,  have  left  on  this 
subject,  as  well  as  on  many  others,  an  example  worthy  of  all  imitation.  We 
might  mention  other  names  less  distinguished,  but  perhaps  not  less  worthy. 
Rev.  L.  C.  RovsE,  Grinnell,  Iowa,  one  of  our  Directors,  for  a  time  one  of 
.  our  Lecturers  at  the  West,  and  always  an  earnest  co-worker ;  Rev.  Chahles 
Macreadino,  late  of  Illinois,  long  a  zealous  advocate  of  our  cause,  and  a 
while  in  our  service  as  agent ;  Sturqbss  Psnfield,  Pittsford,  Vt.,  a  stanch 
and  steadfast  friend,  and  Dea.  Baxter  Ellis,  of  West  Brookfield,  Mass., 
an  habitual  contributor  to  its  funds  during  his  life,  and  at  his  decease  leav- 
ing a  legacy  for  its  permanent  support. 

Need  of  the  Cacbb.  —  The  international  events  of  the  past  year  show 
bow  urgently  our  cause  is  still  needed.  These  events  are  too  frenh  in  the 
public  memory  to  call  for  recapilulatioD.  Ihe  gigantic  war  in  the  heart  of 
Europe  between  nearly  a  hundred  millions  of  men  professing  the  same  re- 
ligion of  peace ;  the  insurrections  or  attempts  at  revolution  in  Ireland, 
Spain  and  Crete  ;  the  chronic,  internecine  embroilments  and  commotions  in 
Mexico  and  Central  America ;  the  wars  in  tSouth  America  between  Chili 
and  iSpain,  between  Brazil  and  Paraguay,  all  in  a  single  year,  must  con- 
vince every  thoughtful  mind  that  there  has  seldom  been  a  louder  call  than 
now  for  efforts  to  abate  the  huge  and  world* wide  evil  which  we  are  endeav- 
oring to  do  away.  The  necessity  for  this  great  Christian  reform  would 
jseem  too  patent  and  glaring  to  be  denied  or  overlooked  by  anybody. 

Encouraging  Indications.  ^- Amid  all  these  mournful  and  humiliating 
fftcts  we  still  find  some  encouraging  signs  of  progress  in  our  cause.  One  is 
the  strong,  settled  aversion  of  the  people  to  war.  They  dread  it  more  and 
nore,  oppose  it  in  its  rise  as  far  as  they  can, and  are  dragged  into  it  mainly 
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by  fraud  or  force.  All  tbie  was  emineDtlj  true  of  tbe  reoent  war  betii 
Prussia,  Austria  and  Itfily.  Tbis  popular  aycrsion  to  war,  eapeciallj  where 
tbe  press  is  free,  and  its  issues  widely  diffused,  not  only  preyents,  in  far 
more  cases  than  is  suspected,  actual  appeals  to  tbe  sword,  but  is  gradually 
undermining  tbe  war-system  itself,  and  compelling  rulers  to  adopt  other  and 
better  means  for  tbe  settlement  of  their  disputes. 

Tbis  influence  of  tbe  people  in  favor  of  peace  is  becoming  more  and  more 
effective  by  tbe  increase  of  thar  power  over  governments.  Tbis  increase  is 
steadily  extending,  and  sure  to  modify,  if  not  to  control  in  time  their  intei^ 
national  policy.  Tbis  influence  in  both  England  and  France  was  very 
marked  and  finally  decisive,  during  our  late  rebellion,  against  tbe  strong 
wish  of  rulers  to  recognize  our  rebel  confederacy  as  a  government  de  facto, 
Tbe  elective  franchise  is  extending  in  England  ;  it  already  exibts  in  France 
and  several  otber  countries  in  Europe  ;  it  is  in  a  fair  way  indeed  to  become 
general ;  and  tbe  voice  of  an  intelligent  people,  when  allowed  to  be  fully  beard 
in  governments,  will  be  pretty  sure  to  utter  strong,  if  not  immediately  sao- 
cessful  protests  against  the  wholesale  sacrifice  of  tbeir  property  and  lives  for 
tbe  setdement  of  disputes  tbat  after  all  can  be  adjusted  only  by  peaceful 
means. 

We  see,  moreover,  a  growiny  disposition  of  governments  to  adopt  in  prac- 
tice the  principles  or  expedients  for  which  we  have  always  contended.  Some 
four  years  ago  Louis  Napoleon  made  an  earnest  effort  to  secure  the  adoption 
of  one  of  our  most  important  measures  for  tbe  prevention  of  war,  a  Congress 
of  Nations.  He  addressed  every  government  in  Hurupe,  and  from  them  all, 
except  England,  —  a  strtinge  and  disreputable  exception,  —  received  cordial 
responses  in  its  favor.  Had  his  grand  proposal  been  carried  into  effect  at  tbe 
time  in  good  fkith,  it  might  and  probably  would  have  averted  the  several 
wars  that  have  since  occurred,  and  saved  the  vast  amount  of  treasure,  blood 
and  happiness  sacrificed  in  them. 

So  with  the  otber  substitutes  or  preventives  of  war  which  we  have  so 
long  been  urging  nations  to  adopt  —  Non-intervention,  Mediation,  Arbitra- 
tion, Mutual  Disarmament.  Such  expedients,  if  used  in  season,  would  un- 
doubtedly suffice  to  prevent  most  of  the  wars  likely  to  arise  between  civilized 
nations.  They  are  beginning  to  adopt  these  preventives  of  war,  as  in  the 
war  between  Spain  and  Chili,  in  our  own  dispute  still  pending  with  England 
about  tbe  Alabama,  in  the  reoent  Luxemburg  question,  and  others  continually 
liable  to  occur.  Had  the  same  disposition  been  shown,  and  a  similar  course 
pursued  by  the  British  and  continental  governments  during  the  first  French 
Revolutijn  of  1789,  Europe  would  doubtless  have  been  spared  tbe  twen^- 
three  years  of  general  war  that  sacrificed  so  many  millions  of  her  people,  and 
BO  many  myriads  of  her  property.  Her  rulers  are  coming  to  adopt  in  praccioe 
our  views  quite  as  fast  as  we  could  expect ;  and  should  the  present  rate  of 
improvement  continue,  four-fifths  of  the  wars  that  would  have  arisen  in  the 
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last  oentary,  are  likely  to  be  prevented.  Peace  reformers,  indeed,  can  expect 
little  credit  for  all  this ;  and  yet  it  is  mainly  due  to  the  influences  they  have 
been  diffusing  through  Christendom  for  half  a  century. 

ikkin  to  these  proofs  of  progress  is  the  ^ovoing  interest  taken  on  the  sub- 
ject by  leading  minds  in  Europe*  We  see  it  in  Louis  Napoleon's  pro-  * 
posal  of  an  European  Congress  to  avert  anticipated  wars,  and  insure  perma- 
nent peace;  in  a  large  convention  early  last  year  of  the  best-informed, 
progressive  men  in  Germany  to  devise  some  peaceful  way  of  settling  con- 
troversies between  a  government  and  its  own  subjects,  some  process  of 
revolution  without  bloodshed ;  and  still  more  in  the  efforts  of  not  a  few  of 
the  ablest  writers  and  most  influential  journals  on  the  Continent,  as  well  as 
in  England,  to  secure  the  great  objects  for  which  we  have  been  so  long  labor- 
ing. We  might  refer  on  the  Continent  to  such  journals  as  La  Liberie , 
Paris,  edited  by  Emile  de  Girardin,  perhaps  the  ablest  of  all  the  European 
jonrnalists,  several  in  Germany,  and  still  more  in  Belgium  and  Holland, 
such  as  Economiste  Beige,  Courier  du  Commerce,  Bulletin  du  Dimanche, 
Journal  d'Anvers. 

Take  some  specimens  from  these  journals.  "  There  are  in  Europe,**  says 
the  Economiste,  *'  certain  gentlemen  who  have  the  power  to  let  loose  on  the 
world  the  scourge  of  war,  dooming  to  death  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men, 
and  destroying  property  by  millions.  In  lieu  of  war,  let  us  suppose  these 
gentlemen  had  at  command  some  other  scourge,  like  cholera  or  the  plague, 
it  is  clear  men  would  soon  search  for  some  means  to  snatch  from  their  hands 
the  power  of  inflicting  so  dreadful  an  evil  upon  mankind,  and  a  universal' 
league  would  be  organized  against  these  promoters  of  cholera  or  the  plague. 
But  war  is  a  scourge  more  destructive  than  any  epidemic  disease  ;  and.  why 
not  organize  a  universal  league  against  war?  Why  do  not  the  friends  of 
Peace,  instead  of  merely  deploring  the  malevolent  power  of  Bismarks,  unite 
to  destroy  or  neutralize  this  nefarious  power  ?  Public  opinion  throughout 
all  Europe,  and  among  all  classes  of  society,  euergeticaUy  'dishes  for  Peace ; 
wherefore  do  we  not  avail  ourselves  of  this  salutary  disposition  of  men's 
minds  to  organize  a  great  agitation  against  war  ? 

It  may  be  objected  that  societies  and  congresses  oJ  Peace  have  not  hitherto 
led  to  any  practical  result.  Well,  let  us  admit  that ;  but  war,  let  us  re- 
member, is  as  ancient  as  the  world,  and  those  who  have  in  their  hands  the 
power  to  let  it  loose,  have  at  their  disposal  a  most  formidable  organization. 
They  have  armies,  fleets,  functionaries ;  they  have  taxes  and  loans.  The 
societies  and  congresses  of  Peace,  on  the  other  hand,  are  new  things  ;  and 
up  to  the  present  time,  they  have  had  for  their  promoters  and  adherents 
only  a  comparatively  small  number  of  economists  and  friends  of  humanity. 
At  the  time,  also,  when  they  were  first  started,  the  general  interests  did  not 
plead  so  powerfully  as  they  do  to-day  in  favor  of  the  maintenance  of  peace  ; 
while  the  warlike  passions,  violently  excited  by  the  French  revolution,  yet 
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remained  fre«h  and  strong  in  the  hearts  of  the  masses.  Has  not  the  fltta»-> 
tion  changed  ?  lias  not  the  necessity  for  peaoe  grown  greatly,  hoth  in  ex- 
tent and  intensity  ?  Does  not  the  ruin  which  the  mere  expectation  of  war 
has  already  wrought  in  the  industrial  and  commercial  world,  proTe  that  the 
nuisance  of  war,  instead  of  diminishing,  is  becoming  more  aggravated  con- 
tinually? Haye  we  not  the  right,  therefore,  to  oount  on  the  co-operation  of 
those  interests  becoming  more  and  more  numerous,  which  that  BaisaDee 
injures?  Is  it  not  when  fire  actually  breaks  out  that  we  understand 
best  the  utility  of  insurances?  And  what  is  the  object  which  the  friends 
of  Peace  propose  but  the  establishment  of  a  universal  insurance  against 
war?" 

'Mt  is  important,'*  says  Courier  du  Commerce,  '*  that  we  should  lift  ap 
our  voice  and  pronounce  with  more  energy  than  ever  against  the  war  con- 
spirators. Let  meetings  be  organised ;  let  a  serious  movement  be  set  on 
foot  by  the  partisans  of  the  cause  of  Peace  ;  in  one  word,  let  the  decision  of 
public  opinion  be  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  its  unanimity. 
AVar  is  an  anachronism.  So  men  think,  and  so  they  say ;  but  we  most 
make  it  an  impossibility.  The  community  of  nations  have  only  to  will  it, 
and  it  shall  be  so,  Let  us  try  to  profit  by  the  favorable  disposition  of  pab- 
lic  opinion  ;  and,  while  the  armies  recruited  by  the  oonsoription  aooompliffh 
their  sinister  work,  let  us  occupy  ourselves  in  gathering  and  organizing  the 
voluntary  army  of  peace." 

**  While  millions  of  men,"  says  another  of  these  continental  joomalfi  in 
view  of  the  late  German  war,  <<  burn  with  a  desire  to  cut  each  other *s  throats ; 
while  armies  excessively  numerous,  and  furnished  with  instruments  of  de- 
struction perfected  to  the  highest  point,  meet  for  mutual  extermination,  one 
cannot  but  groan  to  tiiink  of  the  terrible  consequences  which  must  result 
from  the  sanguinary  events  of  which  Europe  is  at  present  the  theatre.  At 
the  same  time  one  wish  occupies  all  hearts,  all  wills  are  united  in  the  desire 
that  a  speedy  end  should  be  put  to  the  horrors  of  the  present  situation.  To 
find  the  means  of  abolishing  the  absurd  and  monstrous  practice  called  making 
war  —  such  is  the  problem  which  every  one  wishes  to  see  selved  ;  soch  is 
the  enigma,  the  happy  solution  of  which  would  relieve  the  world  of  one  of 
the  greatest  scourges  thut  can  afflict  humanity.  There  are  earnest  men  who 
make  it  their  duty  to  study  this  question.  One  of  our  best  journals,  La 
Paix^  has  not  ceased  to  enlighten  public  opinion  on  this  question  ;  and  to 
discover  the  means  of  rendering  war  impossible,  is  the  noblest  and  moet 
useful  conquest  that  can  excite  the  ambition  of  humanity."  * 

*  Since  preparing  the  report,  we  learn  that  the  people  of  France  and  Germany, 
the  working  men  in  particular,  have  been,  in  view  of  the  war  threatened  between 
the  two  countries,  interchanging  addresses  and  protests  against  a  resort  to  the 
sword  in  this  case. 
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Along  with  such  utterances  and  efforts  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  we 
find  among  Ang)o-S  izons  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  incidental  proofs  of 
increasing  interest  on  this  subject  outside  of  peace  societies.  A  recent  very 
able  article,  by  Lord  Ilobart  in  an  influential  finglisli  journal  on  '^  the  Mis- 
sion of  Kichard  Cobden  "  as  '*  an  International  Man,*'  his  grand  aim  and 
crowning  glory  the  prevention  of  war,  and  the  union  of  all  nations  in  a 
peaceful  brotherhood  of  common,  co-operative  interests,  shows  the  drift  of 
not  a  few  among  the  best  and  strongest  minds  in  England.  Social  Science 
Associations  are  discussing  its  various  aspects  and  bearings  in  ways  little 
considered  in  past  ages  ;  the  North  American  Review,  at  the  head  of  our  own 
periodical  literature,  has  published  the  last  year  able  and  elaborate  articles  on 
the  general  question  ;  and  authors  of  large  works,  like  Amasa  Walker's  on 
Political  Economy,  are  spreading  in  our  higher  seminaries  of  learning,  and 
throughout  the  community,  avast  amount  of  facts,  statistics  and  arguments 
that  cannot  fail  to  work  like  leaven  in  revolutionizing  public  sentiment. 

There  are  many  other  indications  going  to  prove,  in  spite  of  the  adverse 
events  witnessed  the  past  year,  that  there  is,  after  all,  a  steady  and  sure 
advance  on  the  Peace  Reform  —  the  influence,  extending  and  deepening 
every  month,  of  the  people  on  governments  especially  respecting  this  ques- 
tion ;  the  anxiety  of  governments  to  avoid  a  resort  to  the  s^ord  in  settling 
disputes  either  among  themselves,  or  with  their  own  subjects  :  and  particu- 
larly the  increased  cost  of  war  and  military  preparati<ms,  threatening  to 
plunge  most  of  them  in  irretrievable  bankruptcy  and  ruin.  It  is  perfectly 
clear  that  the  war-system  of  Christendom  cannot  contintie  at  the  present 
or  prospective  rate  of  expcnsiveness ;  it  must  in  time  beggar  and  crush 
them  all. 

Id  our  own  country,  also,  we  are  beginning  to  see,  as  the  friends  of  Peace 
have  all  along  expected,  a  better  feeling  on  this  subject.  There  is  less 
apathy,  less  misconception,  less  contempt  or  bitterness,  and  much  more 
dippoeition  to  hear  and  read  on  the  question.  During  the  rebellion  we  sup- 
posed, of  course,  that  our  cause  would  remain  at  anchor,  if  not  put  in  quar- 
antine ;  but  out  of  this  terrible  baptism  of  fire  and  blood  it  has  come  forth 
with  prospects  much  better  than  we  feared.  Compelled  to  run  the  gauntlet 
between  rebels  and  loyalists,  a  target  alike  f(9r  them  both,  it  has  passed, 
nevertheless,  through  all  its  trials  without  contradicting  any  of  its  princi- 
ples, or  finding  reason  to  change  its  general  policy,  or  any  of  its  important 
measures.  The  rebellion  has  served  only  to  confirm  us  more  and  more  in 
the  correctness  of  our  principles,  in  the  wisdom  of  our  measures,  and  the 
transcendent  importance  of  our  cause  to  our  country,  to  humanity  and  the 
world. 

These  views,  however,  we  do  not  expect  to  see  shared  at  once  by  any  con- 
Bid  rable  portion  of  our  countrymen.  The  cause  of  P<  aie,  far  moie  than 
any  other,  calls  for  the  graces  of  &itb,  patience  and  hope.     We  must  work 
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and  wait ;  but  in  dae  time  we  shall  reap,  if  we  faint  iA>t,  nor  grow  weary 
in  using  the  means  to  which  alone  God  has  promised  sucoess,  ulttmateij 
sure,  signal  and  glorious.  None  of  our  present  co-workers  can  reasonablj 
expect  to  witness  the  fulness  of  such  a  consummation  ;  bat  come  it  most, 
and  will,  for  God  has  promised  it  as  surely  as  he  has  the  world's  evangeli- 
zation, or  even  the  salvation  of  penitent  believers  in  Christ. 

For  this  full  triumph  of  peace,only  one  thing,  under  God,  is  needed — tbenae 
of  means,  a  right  application  of  the  gospel  to  the  case.  It  is  Gpd*s  oatholi* 
con  for  all  the  moral  maladies  of  our  world,  war  among  the  rest ;  bat  this 
remedy,  like  every  other,  must  be  rightly  applied  before  it  can  cure.  It  never 
has  been  thus  applied  to  the  custom  of  war;  and  until  it  is,  this  master- 
scourge  of  our  race  will  of  course  continue  its  vast  evils  all  over  Christendom 
itself.  God  never  promises  ends  without  proper  and  adequate  means ;  and 
until  we  use  aright  those  which  he  has  appointed  lor  the  purpose,  we  shall 
look  in  vain  for  general  and  permanent  peace  ;  but  whenever  we  dQ,  we  may 
confidently  expect  that  no  more  wars  or  rebellions  will  curse  any  part  of 
Christendom. 

We  are  doing  all  we  can  to  insure  in  our  own  country  a  right,  efieetive 
URe  of  these  mcan^.  Our  success  has  of  course  been  only  partial,  yet  mach 
greater  than  is  generally  supposed.  On  this  piint  we  might,  if  *  we  had 
time,  give  many  proofs.  The  cause,  though  very  inadequately  sustained, 
and  confronted  with  greater  difficulties  than  in  almost  any  other,  has  not 
failed  and  never  will  fail  unless  Christianity  itself  shall  die  oat  of  oar  world. 
It  is  a  great  work,  the  most  comprehensive  and  difficult  social  reform  ever 
undertaken.  We  never  dreamt  of  accomplishing  it  all  ourselves.  It  is  a 
task  that  will  require  the  combined  seal  and  energies  of  every  Christian  com- 
munity for  long  ages.  Our  own  mission  as  charged  with  the  care  of  this 
cause  is  to  keep  the  subject  aright  before  the  public,  and  by  our  lectures, 
publications  and  other  measures,  train  the  community  to  do  the  work. 
Only  they  can  do  it ;  and  hence  everything  under  God  turns  on  the  ques- 
tion, whether  they  can  be  induced  to  do  it.  We  believe  they  can  be,  must 
be,  one  day  will  be ;  and  certainly  we  shall  never  cease  from  oar  efforts 
to  press  them  into  this  great  work,  so  worthy  of  patriots  and  philanthro- 
pists, of  Christians  and  of  angels. 

In  the  prosecution  of  this  work  we  shall  need  a  fifty-fold  increase  of  means. 
The  Christian  community,  even  the  plighted  friends  of  peace  themselves 
have  hardly  begun  as  yet  to  conceive  how  much  is  to  be  done.  We  must 
or  should  have  lecturers  at  work  in  every  State,  depositories  of  oar  publica- 
tions in  every  considerable  city,  and  colporteurs  distributing  them  in  every 
town,  village  and  neighborhood.  The  question  must  be  brought  home  to  every 
man,  and  kept  in  constant  grapple  with  the  nation's  intellect,  conscience 
and  heart.  We  must  stimulate  editors  to  publish  habitually  and  largely  on 
the  subject,  Christian  ministers  to  preach  on  peace  just  as  they  do  on  iaith 
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or  repentance,  Christian  parents  to  instil  into  their  children  the  princlplos 
of  peace,  and  teachers  in  Sahbath  and  common  schools,  in  academies,  col- 
leges and  professional  seminaries,  to  .combine  their  efforts  in  training  up 
sach  a  generation  of  peace-makers  as  shall  spontaneously  keep  the  peace  of 
all  Cliristendom  to  the  end  of  time* 

All  this  will  of  course  require  a  vast  increase  of  contributions  and  labors. 
There  is  now  before  the  public  scarce  an  enterprise  of  either  reform  or  be- 
nevolence  that  needs  more  of  these  than  does  the  cause  of  peace  at  least  for 
the  present.  It  will  demand  for  its  full  success  as  much  as  the  Tract,  the 
Bible,  or  the  Home  Missionary  cause.  The  practical  question,  the  hinge  of 
the  whole  enterprise,  is  whether  the  professed  followers  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace,  or  patriots  and  philanthropists  outside  of  the  Christian  Church,  will 
gird  themselves  in  earnest  to  use  the  means  absolutely  indispensable  to  the 
success  of  this  cause.  If  they  will,  its  triumph  in  due  time  is  sure  ;  but  if  not, 
we  must  wait,  and  pray,  and  work  on,  as  best  we  can,  until  they  will. 
Sooner  or  later  they  certainly  will,  or  the  clear,  glorious  promises  of  Qod  on 
this  subject  are  all  a  delusion  and  a  mockery.  Would  to  God  they  would 
DOW  wake  fully  to  the  claims  to  this  cause  ;  but  until  they  do  we  must  ex- 
pect wars,  rebellions,  and  the  whole  train  of  evils  inseparable  from  the  war- 
system,  constantly  liable  to  overwhelm  the  very  nations  which  the  gospel 
I  meant  to  fill  with  the  blessings  of  perpetual  peace. 


We  are  glad  to  hear  of  efforts  outside  of  our  Society  in  behalf  of  our  great 
object,  which  is  or  ought  to  be,  common  to  all  Christians.  Among  the  many 
small  sects  in  our  country,  more  especially  in  the  West,  we  find  that  several 
of  them  make  the  peace  question  a  somewhat  prominent  speciality.  Some 
of  these  have  during  the  year  called  for  our  publications,  and  are  now  put- 
ting them  in  circulation.  The  organ  of  one  of  these,  the  Herald  of  Truths 
comes  regularly  to  our  office  along  with  two  from  the  Quakers.  The  Friends, 
also,  are  beginning  to  bestir  tbemselves  on  this  subject  with  new  zeal.  They 
have  all  along  adhered  with  persistent  fidelity  to  their  testimonies  against 
the  custom  of  war  as  unchristian ;  but  while  commendably  intent  on  keep- 
ing their  own  members  right  on  the  subject,  they  have  of  late  years  done 
eomparatiyely  little  for  a  general  diffusion  of  the  principles  of  peace  in  the 
community  at  large.  We  are  thankful  for  the  former,  but  still  more  anxious 
for  the  latter.  How  much  might  their  Penns,  Benezetts  and  Greeletts  now 
do  in  this  cause  !  They  have  already  had  several  conventions  on  the  sub- 
ject both  East  and  West ;  and  from  this  movement  we  augur  much  good  to 
our  cause.  Even  from  the  self-styled  Radical  Peacemen,  though  lO  hard 
apon  ourselves  for  recognizing  the  right  of  civil  government  to  make  and 
execute  law,  we  hope  for  good,  along  with  some  evil,  to  our  cause,  and  shall 
erer  rejoice  in  whatever  may  contribute  to  the  overthrow  and  extinction  of 
the  war-systom. 
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Rxvixw  or  THE  RsBBLUON.  —  A  fnend  of  peace,  aiizi<Ni4  to  iom  the 
bitter  experience  of  our  late  reMlion  to  the  beat  aeooant  in  the  interert  oi 
our  cause,  haa  offered  to  give,  for  the  preparation  and  oiroolation  of  a  review 
of  it,  Five  Hundred  Dollars,  provided  other  firienda  will  raise  fiye  hundred 
more.  We  hope  the  challenge  will  be  met,  and  anofa  a  work  aoon  be  in  a 
course  of  preparation.  The  time  is  not  jet  fuUj  oome  for  its  circulatioD ; 
but  we  think  it  will  be  before  it  can  be  properly  prepared.  Such  a  woik 
will  require  great  candor,  care  and  aound  judgment.  It  will  of  oonne  ao> 
cord  with  the  well-known  principles  of  our  Sooietj,  and  show  their  oonaist- 
encj  with  the  existence  and  legitimate  operations  of  oivil  government,  and 
their  necessity  in  order  to  prevent  like  rebeliionB  in  future. 

Ag«ncies.  —  We  have  been  very  desirous  of  sending  forth  lecturers  more 
widely  than  in  any  year  of  our  history,  and  have  entered  into  negotiations 
with  several  able  friends  of  our  cause  to  enter  our  service ;  but  no  arrange- 
ments have  yet  been  completed,  and  it  is  somewhat  doubtful  whether  the 
war  spirit  and  war  modes  of  reasoning  provoked  by  the  late  rebellion  into  a 
malign  activity,  womd  allow  as  yet  so  favorable  a  presentation  of  its  claims 
as  we  may  confidently  expect  ere  long.  The  subject,  however,  must  be 
brought  and  kept  before  the  people,  not  only  by  the  press,  but  by  the  living 
voice ;  and  we  hope  in  time  to  do  this  throughout  the  land,  and  believe  it 
can  be  done  with  success. 
^  Publications.  —  We  have  done  more  than  usual  in  this  department.  Be- 
sides our  organ,  the  Advocate  of  Peace,  we  hav^  issued  new  editions  of 
twenty  different  tracts,  and  have  stereotyped  four  new  tracts,  viz. ;  — 

1.  War  Taxation.    4  pp.,  12mo. 

2.  The  Peace  Reform ;  a  Sketch  of  its  Aims,  Means  and  Measures.    1§ 
pp.,  8vo. 

3.  Richard  Oobden*B  Mission.     8  pp.     Svo. 

4.  International  Peace ;    Some  of  the  Measures  for  its  Advancement 
8  pp.  8vo. 

Funds.  —  Our  income  last  year  has  been  larger  than  in  any  of  the  past 
eight  years.  Our  receipts  have  been  $3,371.51,  and  our  expenditures  3,- 
087.24  ;  leaving  a  balance  of  284.27  in  the  treasury. 

Spur<;eon.  —  <*  I  am  always  glad  to  hear  of  a  soldier  being  a  Christian ;  but 
1  am  always  sorry  to  hear  of  a  Christian  being  a  soldier.  Whenever  I  hear 
of  a  man  who  is  m  the  profession  of  arms  being  converted,  I  rejoice  ;  but 
when  I  hear  of  a  converted  man  taking  up  the  profession  of  arms,  I  mourn. 
If  there  be  anything  clear  in  Scripture,  it  does  seem  to  me  that  it  is  for  a 
Christian  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  carnal  weapons.  Uow  it  is  that  the 
great  mass  of  Christendom  cannot  see  this,  I  cannot  understand.  Surelj^  it 
must  be  through  the  blinding  influences  of  the  society  in  which  the  Christian 
Church  is  oast.  The  Christian  who  becomes  a  soldier  by  profession^  forgets 
that  **  they  who  take  the  sword  shall  perish  by  the  sword.'*  May  the  day 
come  when  war  shall  be  regarded  as  the  most  *'  atrocious  of  all  orlmea^'' 
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ANNIVEBSAUr  PROCEEDINGS. 

In  oelebiHting  its  thirty-ninth  nuraal  exeroiseB,  the  American  Peace  So- 
eietj,  somewhat  Hko  the  oovirse  pursaed  by  kindred  associations  in  London, 
held  its  )>ublic  services  a  week  before  its  re«;alar  business  meeting  On  Sab- 
bath evening,  May  19th,  Rev.  Dr.  Peabody,  Professor  in  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, Rev.  Joseph  Gopp,  D.  D.,  Chelsea,  presiding,  and  oondaoting  the 
devotional  services,  delivered  in  the  Rowe  Street  Baptist  charch,  Boston, 
the  annual  address  before  a  very  good  audience,  much  larger  than  any  since 
the  outburst  of  our  late  rebellion,  and  was  listened  to  apparently  with  much 
interest  and  ftratification.  The  discourse  was  quite  fiivorably  reported  the 
next  day  in  all  the  leading  daily  papers  of  the  city,  and  by  some  at  consid- 
erable length.  The  Directors,  at  their  meeting  soon  after,  passed  a  vote  of 
'*  thanks  to  Dr.  Peabody  for  his  very  able  and  eloquent  address/'  requested 
a^copy  for  the  press,  and  directed  its  immediate  publication. 

It  was  a  pleasant  circumstance,  that  Rev.  Mr.  Stocx,  a  friend  of  peace 
from  £ngland  to  the  Baptist  Annual  Convention  at  Chicago,  had  preached 
doring  the  day  in  the  church  where  the  address  was  delivered ;  and  at  its 
close  he  proceeded  by  invitation  to  state  some  new  and  very  striking  facte  to 
show  the  interest  felt  by  the  masses  in  England,  and  by  not  a  few  of  its  higher 
classes,  in  our  late  struggle  with  the  slave-power,  their  joy  at  its  favorable 
issue,  and  their  strong  desire  to  cultivate  perpetual  peace  between  the  two 
countries.  The  general  impression  was  more  encouraging  than  of  any  public 
meeting  held  since  the  rise  of  cur  rebellion,  and  full  of  good  auguries  for  the 
future  of  our  cause. 

On  Monday,  May  27th,  the  usual  time,  the  Society *8  annual  business  meet* 
ing  was  held  at  its  rooms,  40  Winter  Street.  In  the  absence  of  the  President, 
Hon.  Amasa  Walker  presided,  and  the  Recording  Secretary  being  also  absent, 
Prof.  Alphbus  Crosbt  was  chosen  in  his  place,  pro  tern.  Dr.  BscKwixa, 
on  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  read  their  annual  report,  which,  along 
with  the  Treasurer's  account,  duly  audited,  was  accepted  and  adopted.  As 
there  seemed  no  wish  for  any  change  in  the  officers,  it  was  voted  that  the 
present  officers,  according  to  one  of  the  by-laws,  <<  continue  in  office  until 
socoeeaors  shall  be  chosen.'* 

Instead  of  the  resolutions  usually  presented  and  discussed  at  the  annual 
meeting,  there  was  a  very  spirited  interchange  of  views,  in  which  Mr. 
Walker,  Prof.  Crosby,  of  Salem,  Dr.  Beckwith,  H.  H.  Leavitt,  Boston,  N.  T. 
Allen,  of  West  Newton,  and  others  took  part.  An  hour  was  thus  spent 
with  much  pleasure  and  piofit  in  relating  facts  at  home  and  abroad,  and 
nrginie  arguments  and  suggestions *to  show  that  the  cause,  even  during  aU 
the  war-doiida  Uiat  hang  bo  heavy  and  black  over  nations  the  laat  year,  has 
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neyertbelesB  been  steadily  adyanoiDg,  and  nerer  bad  in  truth  better  pros 
pects  than  it  has  at  this  hour.  The  facts  about  the  reoent  and  still  oontin- 
ned  movements,  particularly  in  France  and  Germany  against  the  war  so  seri- 
ously threatened  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  against  thewar-sysfcem  itself,  as  bearii^ 
so  oppressively  on  the  mass  of  the  people,  were  brought  forwaid  .and  di»> 
cussed  with  much  force.  The  spirit  of  the  meeting,  on  the  whole, ' 
well  expressed  in  the  remark  of  Mr.  Walker,  «  that,  a  laborer  in  this  < 
for  thirty  years,  he  had  never  felt  more  confidence  than  now  of  its  altimate 
triumph,  and  was  looking  forward  to  speedier  and  fuller  success  than  he 
had  anticipated  for  many  years  past.'* 

PRIZE  REVIEW  OP  THE  REBELLION. 

From  the  following  extracts  it  will  be  seen  with  what  views  and  aims  the 
offer  of  Five  Hundred  Dollars  has  been  made  : — 

<*  The  late  rebellion  has  been,  and  will  continue  to  be,  considered  in  its 
rise,  ])rugTess  and  results  as  viewed  from  the  common  stand-points ;  bnt  I 
deem  it  very  desirable  to  have  it  presented  more  especially  in  its  aspects  and 
bearings  on  the  general  question  of  Peace.  It  is  a  vast  theme,  and  involves 
not  only  results  but  fundamental  principles  of  vital  importance.  I  wish  to 
see  it  used,  as  I  think  it  can  and  shoald  be,  in  such  a  way  as  to  eubserre 
the  cause  of  Peace  —  showing  how  the  rebellion  sprung  from  the  war-spirit, 
principles  and4iabits  of  the  people,  a  legitimate  ofifohoot  of  the  war-system, 
—  how  the  onposite  principles  and  habits  of  peace,  if  diffused  among  them  in 
season,  woula  have  averted  this  crime  and  terrible  calamity  ;  —  in  what  way 
alone  like  evils  can  in  the  future  be  forestalled ;  —  the  evils  of  the  rebellion,  pe- 
cuniary, political,  social,  moral,  religious,  during  its  progress,  and  in  the  im- 
mediate and  the  distant  future  ;  the  ^und  taken  by  our  Society,  reoof^is^ 
ing  the  inherent,  necessary  right  of  civil  government  to  put  in  force  its  laws 
against  rebellion  just  as  against  other  crimes ;  that  this  position  is  not  only 
indispensable  to  the  existence  of  either  civil  government  or  human  society, 
but  entirely  consistent  with  the  true  principles  of  Christian  peace ;  that 
the  right  enforcement  of  law  by  governments  as  proper  and  indispensable 
measure  of  peace  ;  that  the  friends  of  peace  have  always  shown  themaelTea 
to  be  in  favor  of  it  by  endeavoring  to  secure  its  application  to  nations  as  now 
to  individuals  and  small  communities.  I  wish,  in  short,  to  let  the  public  see, 
in  view  of  our  rebellion,  how  the  war-system  occasions  such  evils,  and  how 
the  peace-system  would  prevent  them. 

Perhaps  $500  would  be  as  large  a  premium  as  ought  to  be  offered  for  the 

F reparation  of  such  a  Review ;  but  as  it  can  be  of  use  only  by  its  circulation, 
wish  to  provide  for  this  purpose  at  least  $500  more.*' 
It  seems,  then,  that  our  friend  asks  the  aid  of  others  merely  or  chiefly  in 
giving  a  wide,  general  circulation  of  the  proposed  work.  We  think  it  qnite 
essential,  for  the  full  success  of  the  plan,  to  provide  for  this  in  advance  ; 
but  those  who  may  be  inclined  to  unite  witn  our  friend,  can  of  course 
pledge  their  aid  on  whatever  condition  they  may  please.  Such  pledgee  we 
should  be  glad  to  receive,  with  the  understanding  that  none  will  ue  binding 
until  the  $1,000  shall  be  secured. 

Pleas  for  War.  —  I  shall  be  asked,  i£  defensive  vnt  is  wrong ;  but  what 
is  defensive  war  ?  Can  it  be  defined  ?  ts  it  not  an  intangible  idea  in  the 
minds  of  most  persons?  But  grantmg  that  revenge,  retaliation,  rendering 
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evil  for  evil,  were  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  it  would  be  a  very  uncertain 
rule  to  act  upon.  Indeed,  it  oould  not  be  acted  njpon  at  all :  caprice  and 
txaeeion  alone  would  decide  the  justice  or  injustice  of  the  war.  What  nation 
naa  ever  taken  up  arms,  which  has  not  stoutly  contended  that  she  was  main- 
taining her  rights?  Not  one.  Shall  I  be  told  that  the  nation  which  de- 
clares war  first  is  in  the  wrong  7  Then  our  revolutionary  war  was  wrong  ; 
then  the  Polish  war  was  wrong.  Shall  I  be'told  that  nations  have  a  ri^ht 
to  resist  oppression,  to  rebel  if  unjust  laws  are  imposed  ?  Who  is  to  decide 
whether  the  law  is  unjust  or  not ;  —  the  party  imposing  the  law  or  the 
party  obeying  it?  Not  the  party  imposing  the  law,  or  toe  were  wrong  in 
our  Keyolution.  So  Greece,  ii^oland,  South  America,  every  free  State  upon 
the  earth. 

Nor  can  you  give  to  the  subject  this  right  of  adjudication  ;  for  then  you 
would  annihilate  all  government.  If  an  individual  or  a  community  inay 
Bhoot  down  the  man  who  comes  delegated  to  enforce  a  law,  because  they  do 
not  like  it,  **  chaos  and  old  night "  would  again  set  up  their  kingdom  on 
the  earth.  The  Pennsylvania  and  Massachusetts  rebellions  would  be  right ; 
the  Baltimore  and  New  York  mobs  would  be  right.  What,  then,  is  defen- 
sive war?  Why  does  this  intangible  idea  float  in  the  minds  of  so  many, 
that  defensive  wars  are  right,  when  a  defensive  vrar  cannot  be  defined  ?  The 
truth  is  men  see  wars  right,  when  they  think  that  they  are  for  their  own 
interest. 

It  is  said  that  a  man  may  fight  for  his  liberty,  and  is  solemnly,  religiously 
bound  to  fight  for  it.  How  much  liberty  may  he  fight  for  ?  How  much 
must  he  be  oppresssed  before  he  may  **  render  evil  for  evil"?  Let  the 
amount  be  defined.  This  cannot  be  done.  No  man  can  tell  how  deep  the 
chain  shall  have  cut  into  the  flesh  before  the  sufferer  may  stab  his  master.  It 
may  be  a  tax  of  three  cents  per  pound  on  tea ;  it  may  be  a  stain  up  n  that 
airy  nothing,  national  honor ;  or  it  may  be  slavery  in  its  worst  forms. 

Dr.  Stebbins. 

GEN.   8HBBMAN  ON  THE  QOYERNHENT  QUESTION; 

Or  J  the  Use  of  Soldiers  as  a  Police  Force, 

It  is  interesting  to  see  exactly  what  a  warrior  of  thoughtful,  cultivated 
mind  like  Sherman,  regards  as  the  proper  sphere  of  an  army  in  executing 
law  and  upholding  government.  At  St.  Louis  he  was  invited  to  a  public 
dinner,  when  he  spoke  thus :  — 

•'  What  is  this  army  of  the  United  States  of  which  you  speak?  It  is  the 
body  of  men  chosen  and  paid  by  the  national  Government  to  enforce  its  laws 
and  carry  out  its  wishes.  We  take  no  part  in  your  legislation.  We  sit  not 
as  judges,  but  as  the  high  sheriflf  of  the  nation  that  goes  forth  to  obey  the 
mandates  of  that  nation  that  it  may  be  respected  vrherever  its  flag  repre- 
sents the  authority  of  its  people.  We  stop  not  to  cavil  or  doubt.  What- 
ever is  the  national  decree,  that  is  our  law,  and  we  bow  before  it  and  obcry 
it.  You  remember  what  a  storm  was  raised  when  the  first  idea  of  compul- 
sion  was  promulgated,  —  to  compel  a  State,  a  sovereign  State,  to  obey  the 
laws  of  the  whole  country.  The  entire  nation  was  turned  upside  down  be- 
cause the  United  States  claimed  the  sovereign  right  to  compel  a  State  to 
obey  a  national  law.  Many  were  induced,  blinded  by  that  idea,  to  leave 
their  faith.    But  what  is  Government  but  compulsion?    You  sue  in  y out 
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local  courts  and  get  a  judgment.  Tou  go  to  the  sheriff  and  say  to  him : 
*  Give  me  my  house  or  my  goods  aocording  to  the  judgment  rendered  in  my 
favor.'  The  sheriff  in  reply  says :  Mt  is  true  you  have  a  judjrment ;  but  I 
have  no  power  to  eompel  the  execution  of  that  judgment/  What  govern- 
ment would  that  he  ?  You  would  scoff  at  it.  It  would  be  no  government 
at  all.  So  with  our  national  Government.  When  it  makes  a  decree,  the 
decree  must  be  enforced ,  or  otKerwise  it  will  sink  into  scorn  and  ignominy. 
We  can  enforce  the  deorees  against  the  strong  only  by  force  of  the  national 
arms." 

Thus  reasons  an  intelligent  warrior ;  and  to  the  use  in  this  vray  of  an 
army  as  a  police  force  for  the  execution  of  law,  at  the  call  and  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  civil  magistrate,  —  and  in  no  other  way  was  it  employed  during 
our  late  rebellion,  —  we  do  not  object,  nor  are  y^e  aware  that  pcaoemen  have 
ever  objected,  if  we  except  the  handful  of  what  are  called  **  Radical  Peace- 
men,*'  whose  principles  fully  carried  out  would  undermine  and  sweep  away 
all  government,  both  human  and  divine.  Civil  government,  if  it  be  not  a 
mere  sham  and  mockery,  must  make  laws  and  put  them  in  force.  If  it  does 
not  do  both,  it  is,  in  truth,  no  government  at  all.  It  must  enforce  its  own 
laws.  How  it  shall  do  this  must  be  left  to  its  own  discretion  ;  but  clearly 
it  can  in  the  last  resort  do  so  only  by  physical  force,  and  must  decide  for 
itself  how  and  to  what  extent  such  force  shall  be  empld^ed.  In  ordinary 
cases  an  unarmed  civil  police  will  suffice ;  but  a  mob  or  riot,  an  insnrreetioB 
or  rebellion  may  require  for  its  suppresBion,  by  a  due  enforcement  of  law, 
the  whole  power  of  society,  supposed  to  be  embodied  chiefly  in  its  military 
force.  After  all,  it  is  in  each  case  alike  only  a  due,  righteous,  indispensable 
enforcement  of  law  against  its  violators ;  and  we  insist  that  such  enforcement 
is  not  ordinary  warfi&re,  and  certainly  no  part  of  that  war  system  which  we 
are  laboring  to  do  away. 

Non-Inter VKNTiON.  —  On  this  subject  the  friends  of  peace  have  pffodaeed 
in  England  a  pretty  full  and  effective  change  of  public  opinion ;  a  change 
worth  to  that  country  and  the  world  a  thousand  times  over  all  that  oar 
friends  there  have  expended  in  our  cause.  This  change  is  due  chiefly  to 
their  influence ;  and  now  leading  men  in  all  parties  avow  the  principle  «• 
their  own.  <*  But  it  is  not/*  says  the  Leeds  Mercury,  edited  by  a  member 
of  Parliament,  *<  on  the  disposition  of  solitary  statesmen  that  we  place  any 
reliance.  If  the  opinion  of  the  country  were  against  them,  the  advocates 
of  peace  would  be  winnowed  out  of  all  parties,  and  put  aside  as  an  anti-n%- 
tlonal,  unpatriotic  section,  while  the  fnends  of  war  and  intervention  would 
command  the  sympathy  and  support  which  are  never  so  warmly  tendered  as 
in  times  of  bloodshed.  Happily,  however,  with  all  our  divisions  and  strifes^ 
there  is  no  party,  —  at  least  no  influential  party,  —  in  favor  of  foreign  in- 
tervention.  Conservatives  and  Liberals  are  agreed  on  this  one  point,  if  on 
no  other,  and  both  express  the  universal  opinion  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
people."  Now,  if  the  friends  of  peace  have  effected  a  change  so  important 
and  decisive  in  public  opinion  and  national  policy  on  one  point,  may  they 
not  hope  to  secure  like  changes  on  other  points,  and  ultimately  on  all  thtii 
may  be  requisite  to  do  away  the  whole  war  system  ? 
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PEACE  MOVEMENT  IN  FEANCB. 

Thb  followiog  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  London  Peace  Society,  May 
7th,  to  the  London  l^ar,  reports  a  popular  agitation  in  France  against  war 
and  the  war-Bjetem  as,  unexpected  to  most  readers  as  it  must  be  enooorag* 
isg  to  the  friends  of  peace. 

Sir,  —  It  is  no  doubt  through  mere  oversight  that  the  Sfor,  which  enjoys 
the  honorable  distinction  of  being  r^rdea  as,  var  excellence^  the  peace 
paper  of  this  country,  has  taken  so  little  notice  or  a  remarkable  morement 
BOW  going  on  in  France  in  the  interests  of  peace.  It  originated  in  a  desire 
to  do  something  to  avert  the  threatened  breach  between  ^tince  and  Prussia. 
Bat  it  is  now  taking  a  far  wider  scope,  and  aspires  to  unite  and  organize 
public  opinion  into  a  league  against  war.  This  idea  was  first  proposed  by 
M.  Frederic  Passy,  who  has  for  many  years  been  laboring  with  great  ability 
and  earnestness  in  the  same  direction.  His  proposal  has  been  hailed  with 
unexpected  welcome,  and  is  receiving  day  by  day  numerous  adhesions. 
•  M.  Nettzcr,  the  editor  of  Le  Temps ,  wliich  has  been  the  principal  orgaa 
of  this  movement,  in  an  article  written  in  reply  to  the  Opinion  Naiionale, 
charging  Le  Temps  with  having  in  the  first  instance  inspired  it,  thus  referti 
to  it.     Speaking  of  the  relations  between  France  and  Uermany,  he  says :  •— 

'*  There  is  more  than  one  latent  difficulty  between  Franoe  and  Germany  and 
mar  seemed  to  be  at  the  end  of  them  all,  a  war  which  certainly  did  not 
want  pretexts,  but  to  which,  nevertheless,  it  was  difficult  to  assign  any  ra- 
tional object  or  proportionate  end,  and  of  which  it  was  much  easier  to  foresee 
the  horrors  than  to  calculate  the  duration  and  results.    To  disadvise  it, 
might  seem  ridiculous ;  to  invoke  it,  was  to  tempt  the  unknown.    It  seemed 
vain  and  vexatious  to  say  anything  about  it ;  and  we  were  resigned  to  let 
ouTBelves  glide  down  the  incline  of  mtality,  confining  our  duty  to  instructing 
the  public  as  to  facts,  and  demanding  of  the  Government  such  information 
and  explanations  as  it  owed  to  the  country,  and  whioh  it  bad  not  yet  given. 
Nobody  knew  these  our  sentiments  better  than  those  very  friends  who,  more 
confident  and  less  resigned,  have  lifted  up  their  voice  in  our  pages  in  favor 
of  peace.     They  had  to  straggle  against  our  incredulity,  which  could  not  \ 
promise  to  echo  their  views,  and  against  our  friendship,  which  desired  to 
save  them  from  a  disappointment.     The  first  was  M.  Ch.  Dolphus,  and 
though  he  was  our  ancient  and  dear  fellow-laborer,  we  would  only  insert  his 
oommunications  in  the  form  of  letters,  in  order  to  leave  with  him  all  the 
responsibility,  and  to  separate  this  joarnal  from  an  attempt  which  fmpeared 
to  us  as  chimerical  as  it  was  generous.   Then  came  MM.  Gustave  d'Eichthal 
aad  Martier  Faschoud,  whom  the  Opinion  Nationale  knows  well  enough, 
and  M.  Frederic  Passy,  whom  we  had  not  the  honor  af  being  acquainted 
with  before.     After  that,  the  representatives  of  the  Association   Interna- 
tionale of  workmen  ;  then  other  working  men  in  great  numbers,  and  then 
commercial  men.     Then  the  provinces  Ijegan  to  respond.     We  have  received 
an  address  from  Nantes.     The  Gironde  has  inserted  an  appeal,  and  wo  have 
jast  learnt  thiit  in  one  .of  our  principal  commercial  towns,  Havro,  a  peace 
union  had  been  formed  and  had  already  obtained  numerous  adhei  enta  before 
there  was  any  initiative  in  Paris.     We  do  not  speak  of  the  large  number  of 
isolated  manifestations  that  have  come  to  us  which  we  have  not  thought 
of  making  public,  bat  which  we  can  place  at  the  disposal   of  any  who 
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may  be  iDcredaloon.  We  eyidently  find  oonelTes  in  preBenoe  of  a  Beriooi 
moyement  which  we  did  not  anticipate,  and  at  whicn  we  are  astonished. 
We  never  expected  to  encoanter  among  so  many  spirits,  in  all  cksses  of 
society,  that  absolute,  deep-rooted  detestation  of  war,  which  implies  the 
destruction  of  so  many  prejudices,  and  which  denotes  so  superior  a  condition 
of  the  public  reason.  The  Opinion  Rationale  maintains  that  the  warlike 
current  is  stronger.  We  will  not  contradict  that  assertion,  being  absolutely 
i;<norant  of  the  facts  on  which  it  is  founded.  If  the  Opinion  speaks  ouly 
of  the  journals,  it  is  evidently  right ;  but  if  it  speaks  of  the  public,  it  ought 
to  produce  its  proofs.  We  have  said  that  the  number  and  euthusiaam  of 
these  manifestations  have  astonished  us.  Need  we  say  that  they  have  yet 
more  delighted  us?  Whatever  may  be  the  issue  of  the  present  conflict,  we 
cannot  but  draw  from  this  movement  a  happy  augury  for  the  future  of  oar 
country.  It  is  evidently  a  new  spirit  that  is  rising ;  or  rather,  it  is  the 
pacific  and  fraternal  genius  of  our  Revolution  which,  reappears  in  its  pris- 
tine purity,  and  with  all  the  authority  of  reflection  and  experience.  Msy 
the  Carman  nation  understand  it  as  it  ought  to  be  understood !  *' 

In  the  same  number  of  Le  Temps  which  contains  the  article  from  which 
I  have  taken  the  above  extract,  there  is  the  following  letter  from  M.  Leona 
de  Lavergne ;  — 

Paris,  April  30. 

Sir,  —  I  was  present  lately  at  a  grand  dinner  of  French  and  foreign  agri- 
eulturists,  on  the  occasion  of  the  cattle  show  at  Poissy.  We  were  more 
than  a  hundred,  and  among  us  were  deputies  of  the  Legislative  Body,  mcin> 
bers  of  the  Institute  and  of  the  Central  Society  of  Agriculture,  large  land- 
owners, the  first  agriculturists  of  France,  and  the  principal  contributors  to 
the  agricultural  press.  At  the  close  of  the  dinner,  M.  Adam  MuUer,  secre- 
tary to  the  Bavarian  Agricultural  Society,  proposed  a  toast  to  the  union  of 
Germany  and  France,  and  to  the  pacific  association  of  all  peoples.  M.  Mul- 
ler's  noble  words  were  received  with  repeated  rounds  of  applause.  It  is,  in 
point  0(  fact,  agriculture  that  most  suffers  from  the  enormous  sacrifice  which 
all  nations  make  in  time  of  peace  for  protection  against  each  other.  You 
may,  then,  include  in  your  great  Peace  League  the  Hite  of  French  agricul- 
turists. For  my  own  part,  I  completely  adhere  to  the  proposition  of  my 
honorable  friend  M.  Frederick  Passy. 

In  the  Sliare  de  la  Loire^  of  a  few  days  ago,  appeared  the  following  elo- 
quent appeal  from  M.  Charles  Lemonnier  :  — 

<<  I  was  going,  once  more,  to  mend  my  pen  in  order  to  demonstrate  the 
absurdity  ol  a  general  war,  the  necessity  and  sacredness  of  peace.  But  to 
what  purpose?  Those  who  desire  war  have,  no  doubt,  taken  their  part; 
it  is  for  us  now  who  wish  for  peace,  to  ascertain  and  to  show  how  many  we 
are ;  it  is  for  us  to  agitato,  and  do  our  utmost  to  secure  the  triumph  of  right 
and  the  true  intores^  of  the  people. 

There  is  one  very  simple  plan  of  action :  it  is  that  every  Frenchman, 
without  waiting  to  be  disposed  of  nolens  volensy  should  make  known  legally 
his  opinion,  though  he  is  not  asked  for  it.  As  long  as  there  is  in  Franoe 
one  independent  journal,  and  in  that  journal  one  open  column,  let  that  col- 
umn be  covered,  not  to-morrow,  but  to-day,  not  this  evening,  but  at  this 
moment,  with  the  signatures  of  citizens  who  are  resolved,  without  any 
appeal  to  violence,  to  make  known  with  all  explioitness  that  they  wish 
peace,  not  war. 

I  begin  myself,  my  dear  Mangin,  and  I  declare  that  in  the  present  state 
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of  tbiDgB  I  do  not  wish  to  make  war  on  Prassia,  nor  on  any  people  in  Europe 
or  oat  of  Europe ;  that  I  wish  for  peace ;  that  particularly  the  possession 
by  Prussia  of  the  Fortress  of  the  Luxemburg  does  not  appear  to  me  a  case 
for  war  ;  that  while  quite  ready  to  repel  an  invasion  or  aggression  at  this 
hour,  I  am  determined  to  use  in  my  sphere  of  action,  however  limited  it 
may  b?,  all  legitimate  means  to  prevent  war. 

Let  our  fellow-citizens  who  share  this  opinion  hasten  to  give  in  their  ad- 
hesion, and  let  these  adhesions  multiply  until  there  are  in  a  few  days  eight 
millions  of  signatures,  and  war  is  impossible. 

Gh.  Lemonnier.^' 

2,  Rue  Tronchet,  Paris. 

But  of  all  the  manifestations  in  favor  of  peace  which  recent  events  have 
elicited,  perhaps  the  most  significant  and  important  are  the  addresses  that 
have  been,  and  are  being,  exchanged  between  the  working  men  of  France  and 
Germany.  These  productions  appear  to  me  admirable  in  sentiment  and 
spirit,  and  indicate  the  rise  of  an  influence  in  Europe  which,  in  its  future 
development,  is  destined,  I  earnestly  hope,  to  impose  a  most  effective  check 
on  the  quarrelling  and  fightins  propensities  of  princes  and  governments. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  burdens  of  war  of  every  kind  fall  most 
quickly  and  heavily  upon  the  working  classes ;  and  if  they  are  determined 
not  to  fight,  those  in  authority  will  have  to  find  some  other  means  of  settling 
their  disputes. 

HENRY  RICHARD. 

Franklin's  Illustration  of  War.  —  A  young  angel  of  distinction  being 
sent  down  to  this  world  for  the  first  time  on  some  important  business  had  an 
old  courier  spirit  assigned  to  him  for  his  guide.  Thev  arrived  over  the  sea 
of  Martinique  in  the  midst  of  the  long  and  obstinate  fight  between  the  Eng- 
lish and  French  fleets  under  Rodney  and  DeGrasse.  When  through  the 
clouds  of  smoke,  the  young  angel  saw  the  fire  of  ttie  guns ;  the  decks  covered 
with  mangled  limbs,  and  bodies  of  the  dead  and  dying ;  the  ships  sinking, 
burninjir,  or  blown  into  the  air  ;  and  the  quantity  of  pain,  misery  and  de- 
btruction,  which  the  crews  yet  alive  were  so  eagerly  aealing  round  to  one 
another ;  he  turned  indignantly  to  his  guide,  and  said,  *  You  undertook  to 
conduct  me  to  the  earth  ;  but  you  have  Drought  me  to  hell.'  *  No,'  replies 
the  guide,  *  I  have  made  no  Jiistake  at  all ;  this  is  really  earth  and  these 
are  men.  Devils  never  treat  one  another  in  this  cruel  manner ;  they  have 
more  sense,  and  more  of  what  men  vainly  call  humanity.* 

Leigh  Hunt  on  War.  —  Two  nations,  or,  most  likely,  two  governments, 
have  a  dispute  ;  they  reason  the  point  backwards  and  forwards  ;  they  can- 
not determine  it,  perhaps  do  not  wish  to  determine  it ;  so  like  two  carmen 
in  the  street,  they  fight  it  out ;  first,  however,  dressing  themselves  up 
to  look  fine,  and  pluming  themselves  on  their  absurdity,  just  as  if  the 
two  carmen  were  to  go  and  put  on  their  Sunday  clothes,  and  stick  a 
feather  in  their  hats  besides,  m  order  to  be  as  dignified  and  fantastio 
as  possible.  Then  they  go  at  it,  and  cover  themselves  with  mud,  blood 
and  glory !  Can  anything  be  more  ridiculous?  I  firmly  believe  that  war, 
or  the  sending  thousands  of  our  fellow-creatures  to  cut  one  another  to  bits, 
often  for  what  they  have  no  concern  in,  nor  understand,  will  one  day  be 
reckoned  far  more  absurd  than  if  people  were  to  settle  an  argument  over 
the  dinner-table  with  their  knives  ;  a  logic,  indeed  which  was  once 
ia^ionable  in  some  places  during  the  good  *  old  times.'  The  world  has 
seen  the  absurdity  of  that  practice ;  why  should  it  not  come  to  years  of  dis- 
cretion with  respect  to  violence  upon  a  larger  scale  7 
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PROGRESS  IN  THE  PEACE   CAUSE. 

Wb  may  have  dwelt  on  this  point  less  than  we  ought ;  and  yet  we 
iiavc  occasionally  reported  enough  to  prove  that  our  cause  has  made 
much  more  progress  than  could  have  been  expected  from  the  amount  of 
means  thus  far  used.  We  are  well  aware  that  a  different  impression 
generally  prevails ;  but,  whether  true  or  false,  few  have  taken  pains  to 
inquire.  There  has  been  all  along  a  strange,  unaccountable  indiffer- 
ence on  this  whole  subject,  hardly  interest  enough  to  seek,  scarcely  tol- 
erate adequate  information  respecting  this  master-evil  of  the  world  in 
all  ages,  and  still  the  great  folly,  crime,  and  curse  of  Christendom  itself. 
Finding  that  a  handful  of  peace  reformers,  with  an  average  expenditure 
of  six  or  eight  thousand  dollars  a  year  on  both  hemispheres,  have  not 
in  a  single  generation  prevented  all  war,  and  entirely  done  away  the 
war-system,  for  the  support  of  which  Christendom  alone  now  employs 
nve  or  six  millions  of  men,  and  expends  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  mil- 
lions of  treasure  every  year,  the  wiseacres  of  conservatism  jumped  with 
little  thought  to  the  conclusion,  that  nothing  has  yet  been  done,  or  can 
be  attempted  with  success,  for  the  abolition  of  this  custom,  or  for  any 
searioos  mitigation  of  its  evils. 

Now,  we  hardly  know  how  to  deal  with  such  stupidity  as  this,  or 
strange  lack  of  conscience  or  sensibility  respecting  an  evil  confessedly 
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60  vast,  and  so  sure,  as  all  Christians  believe,  to  be  done  away  in  time 
by  the  gospel  we  profess.  We  have  already  furnished  facts  and  arga- 
ments  sufficient,  on%  would  think,  to  enlist  them  zealously  in  this  great- 
est of  all  social  reforms ;  but  they  seem  determined  not  to  look  at  these 
in  the  only  way  that  can  ever  render  them  effective.  Even  the  Pulpit 
is  well-nigh  dumb,  or  ready  to  utter  a  hundred  apologies  for  war  to  a 
single  earnest  plea  for  peace.  .  So,  too,  the  religious  Press.  Its  col- 
umns have  teemed  with  commendations  of  War,  but  with  scarce  any- 
thing on  Peace  except  to  censure,  or  "  damn  with  faint  praise." 

One  of  the  stale  excuses  for  such  treatment  of  the  Peace  Cause  is 
the  complaint,  that  it  has  accomplished  nothing.  So  we  have  concluded 
to  embody  a  few  facts  occurring  within  the  last  twelve  months^  aLd  still 
in  progress,  to  let  the  public  see  whether  it  is  not  in  fact  doing  mach 
more  than  could  well  have  been  expected  from  the  iew  thousand  dollars 
annually  spent  in  its  prosecution.  The  Christian  Pulpit  and  Press  are 
commendably  wont  spontaneously  to  spread  before  the  public  like  proofs 
of  progress  in  kindred  enterprises ;  and  is  it  asking  too  much  to  request 
that  they  do  the  same  for  this  cause  ?  If  they  will,  it  cannot  be  loog 
before  the  popular  impression  will  be  as  decisive  in  favor  of  the  feasi- 
bility and  actual  success  of  Peace  as  now  respecting  the  cause  of  Tern- 
peiance,  or  that  of  either  Home  or  Foreign  Missions. 

WHAT   HAS  THE  PEACE  SOCIETY  DONE? 

There  is  no  worker  in  the  Peace  cause  who  has  proved  so  fortunate  aa  to 
escape  the  inquiry,  what  have  you  Peace  people  done,  or,  what  has  your  so- 
ciety accomplished  ?  This  inquiry  has  been  put  to  some  of  us  so  frequently, 
and  by  such  opposita  parties,  that  we  regard  it  as  of  some  moment  to  answer 
the  question  once  for  all. 

It  would  be  unpardonable  arrogance  to  take  credit  to  ourselves  for  the 
creation  of  the  rapidly  growing  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  pacific  policy  that 
pervades  the  councils  of  the  civilized  world  at  the  present  time ;  yet  it  would 
ije  an  equally  unpardonable  omission  did  we  not  remind  our  querists  that 
the  London  Peace  Society  was  the  earlieRt  British  organization  for  the  pur- 
pose of  promoting  amity  and  good- will  among  the  nations  that  the  nineteenth 
century  has  produced.  That  such  a  society,  with  its  thousands  of  lectures 
and  millions  of  tracts,  should  have  labored  among  the  public  in  all  parts 
of  Britain,  and  in  many  parts  of  the  continent,  for  nearly  fiflty-one  years, 
without  producing  large  results  in  favor  of  a  better  system  than  that  of  blind 
and  cruel  war  for  the  adjustment  of  national  disputes,  is  an  impossibility. 
In  the  very  nature  of  things,  and  from  the  inseparable  connection  between 
cause  and  effect,  it  is  beyond  all  dispute  that  these  varied  and  well-sustained 
efforts  have  done  more  towards  efiecting  a  change  in  public  opinion  on  the 
great  question  of  universal  peace,  than  any  other  single  organization  of  the 
age.    It  is  no  mean  fruit  ot  these  labors  that  war,  once  so  popular,  is  now 
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regarded  by  the  generfil  public  as  ad  unmitigated  e^il,  and  that  it  shouU  be 
Btadioasly  ayoid^  as  the  greatest  curse  of  mankind.  It  is  equally  satisfac- 
tory to  know,  that  complaints  have  been  frequently  made  of  late  %t  **  bead- 
quarters  '*  of  the  increasing  difiSculty  of  obtaining  recruits  to  fill  up  the  va- 
cant ranks  in  the  army  ;  and  not  a  few  suspicious  hints  have  been  dropped 
from  time  to  time  of  the  probable  attempt  at  something  like  a  conscription. 

But  if  the  foregoing  changes  may  take  rank  among  the  fruits  of  the  labor 
chiefly  of  the  Peace  Society,  what  shall  be  said  of  Intervention,  that  proud 
resort  of  British  statesmen  to  maintain  "  the  balance  of  power,"  and  to  show 
fidelity  to  those  hungry  allies  who,  for  gain  or  glorr,  hung  so  tenaciously  to 
the  skirts  of  our  national  garment?  Who  pleads  for  intervention  now? 
What  journal,  or  what  statesman  ventured  to  urge  its  claims  in  the  Italian 
war,  or  that  of  the  Duchies,  or  more  recently  still  in  the  war  between  Prus- 
sia and  Austria?  Where  are  the  British  politicians  who  once  clamored  so 
loudly  for  treaties,  whose  manifest  injustice  dictated  that  it  would  be  far 
more  wise  and  humane  to  break  than  to  keep  them  ?  And  what  has  become 
of  the  journalism  that  stood  ever  ready  to  ^ork  up  the  whole  nation  into  a 
warlike  rage  on  behalf  of  some  ally  whose  principal  claim  on  our  a£fection 
consisted  in  having  borrowed,  but  never  repaid,  some  millions  of  our  money  ? 
Who  pleads,  or  who  dare  plead,  for  intervention  on  behalf  of  that  empty 
pretence  the  Balance  of  Power?  Itself  one  of  the  last  relics  of  feudalism,  it 
ma^  DOW  be  fairly  regarded  as  being  dead  and  burled  with  the  other  **  lying 
vanities '*  of  that  darker  age. 

Nor  is  the  marked  readinees  to  arbitrate  where  n  t  long  since  it  would 
have  been  considered  an  evidence  of  something  like  cowardice  not  to  fight, 
less  a  proof  than  those  already  mentioned  of  the  growine  tendency  in  iavor 
of  peace.  This  principle  lav  at  the  bottom  of  the  laudable  proposal  of  tl  e 
Emperor  of  the  French,  to  hold  a  Congress  of  the  European  Powers,  some  three 
Tears  ago  ;  it  was  pammount  in  the  dispute  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
Brazilian  government  respecting  the  officers  of  Iler  Majesty's  shin  Forte^  in 
1863;  audit  is  once  more  breaking  through  the  dark  clouds  ot  suspicion 
and  distrust,  and  silently  opening  the  way  for  a  quiet  adjustment  of  the 
Alabama  claims  between  this  country  and  the  United  Stat^.  The  high  hand 
of  mere  might,  once  so  potent  and  appalling,  is  paralyzed  in  the  presence  of 
this  higher  and  nobler  principle;  and  every  additional  proof  of  its  power 
becomes  also  another  guarantee  that,  not  many  years  hence,  arbitration,  and 
not  war,  will  rule  the  world. 

Now,  without  taking  more  credit  to  ourselves  than  undisputed  facts 
abundantly  justify,  we  in  our  turn  ask,  what  organization  or  other  agency 
has  done  more  to  produce  these  results  than  the  London  Peace  Socieiy?  Not 
to  dilate  upon  its  wide-spread  labors  in  our  own  country,  by  its  thousands 
of  meetings,  its  addressee  to  the  young  in  schools,  its  acknowledged  influ- 
ence upon  the  pulpit,  its  myriads  of  tracts  enforcing  principles,  or  meeting 
the  various  crises  of  the  passing  day,  or  its  appeals  to  governments  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  which  appeals  were  sometimes  successful,  and  never  wholly 
in  vain  ;  not  to  enlarge  upon  these  topics,  we  ask,  with  whom  ori^^inated  the 
first  Peace  Convention  in  1843,  which  drew  more  attention  to  the  Peace  cause 
than  had  ever  been  directed  to  it  before  ?  By  whom  were  the  great  Con- 
gresses called  and  conducted  at  Brussels,  Paris,  and  Frankfort^on-the-Maine, 
which  awoke  nearly  the  whole  Continent  to  the  consideration  of  the  claims 
of  universal  peace?  And  to  what  agency  do  we  owe  those  influential  con- 
ferences that  were  held  with  so  much  efiEcienoy  at  London,  Manchester, 
Edinburgh,  and,  on  a  smaller  scale,  in  a  number  of  our  large  provincial 
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towns  ?  Is  it  at  all  credible  that  these  efforts  have  been  made  in  vain  7  Or 
will  any  sensible  man  venture  on  the  proof  that  as  much  of  a  pacific  senti- 
ment would  have  existed  in  the  world,  had  there  been  no  London  Peace  So- 
ciety ? 

We  make  these  statements  for  two  reasons  amon^^  others :  first,  to  answer 
the  question  at  the  head  of  this  article,  and,  secondlv,  to  encourage  our  own 
friends  to  continued  and  enlarged  efforts  in  this  holy  cause.  Having  been 
privileged  to  do  so  much  in  the  past,  having,  more  than  any  other  single 
agency,  succeeded  in  applying  the  Peace  principle  to  the  very  heart  of  might^ 
governments,  we  may  well  be  pardoned  when,  in  humbly  determining  on 
yet  greater  success  in  the  future,  we  accept  as  the  condition  and  assuranee 
of  that  success,  the  words  of  Holy  Scripture,  Be  ye  not  weary  in  weU-doinff^ 
for  in  due  season  ye  shall  reap,  u  yk  faint  not.  —  London  Herald  of  Peace ^ 
Feb,  1867. 

Changes  favorable  to  Peace.  —  Joseph  W.  Pease,  M.  P.,  at  the  late  an- 
niversary of  the  London  Peace  Society,  alluded  Ho  several  of  these :  **  The 
events  of  the  past  few  years  have  made  all  nations  glad  to  meet  together  £ir 
the  purposes  of  peace.  Thirteen  or  fourteen  years  ago  France,  England, 
Russia  and  Turkey  engaged  in  the- Crimean  War ;  and  I  believe  the  eflect 
was  that  those  nations  retired  from  the  contest  thoroughly  disgusted  with 
war.  The  popular  spirit  which  urged  it  on  saw  its  error  before  it  was  OTer, 
and  this  generation  will  not  forget  the  experience  it  then  gained.  It  strikes 
me,  also,  that  during  the  last  few  months  a  decided  change  has  taken  place 
in  the  tone  of  our  newspapers.  You  all  recollect  the  way  in  which  they 
spoke  of  this  society  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  Volunteers !  bat 
now  their  tone  has  considerably  changed,  as  we  see  in  the  Timesy 

What  Peace  Societies  have  done. — Rev.  R.  £.  Hoopell,  a  clergyman 
of  the  Church  of  England,  said  on  the  same  occasion:  —  *^I  believe  the 
Peace  Society  to  be  in  the  very  fore-front  of  good  societies  at  the  present  day. 
Next  to  the  Bible  Society,  I  regard  it  as  the  most  valuable.  The  time  for 
the  operations  of  such  a  society  has  come ;  and  the  great  success  which  has 
attended  its  labors  hitherto  is  proof  that  its  time  has  indeed  come.  It  is  eai4 
indeed  the  Peace  Society  has  not  'yet  succeeded  in  putting  down  war.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  wars  have  existed  in  the  earth  nearly  6,000  years ; 
and  it  cannot  be  expected  that  they  will  be  put  down  at  once. 

But  I  submit  that  great  progress  has  been  made  during  the  last  few  years. 
The  recent  Conference  proves  that  ev'vast  deal  has  been  done,  and,  1  believe, 
to  a  great  extent,  through  the  labors  of  this  society.  It  was  the  Peace  So- 
ciety which  took  the  first  step  in  recommending  the  substitution  of  arlxtra- 
tion  before  war  in  the  place  of  arbitration  after  war ;  and  in  the  late  Con- 
ference, which  was  the  first  successful  instance  of  an  arbitration  before  war, 
we  see  what  great  progress  has  been  made.  Then  how  the  whole  country  is 
now  set  upon  the  principle  of  non-intervention.  At  the  time  of  the  Crimean 
war  the  idea  of  non-intervention  was  scouted ;  but  what  a  wonderful  change 
during  the  last  fifteen  years  !  From  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other 
non-intervention  is  professed  and  defended  by  everybody. 

Look,  again,  at  the  altered  tone  of  the  press,  which  now,  as  a  rule,  de- 
nounces war,  and  points  out  the  folly  of  settling  international  disputes  by 
an  appeal  to  the  sword.  Another  encouraging  feature  is  the  growing  intel- 
ligence of  nations,  and  the  increasing  interest  which  they  nave  in  each 
other's  welfare.  There  is  gradually  extending  throughout  the  world  a  gaild 
of  industry,  which  will  tend  more  and  more  to  bind  the  nations  together  in 
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the  bonds  of  peace.  Gommeroo,  industry,  intercourse  between  nations,  rail- 
wajB,  and  electric  telegraphs,  are  without  douht  great  pacificators.  Years 
hence,  people  will  look  back  with  horror  upon  3ie  wars  which  have  dese- 
crated the  earth,  and  upon  the  system  of  keeping  up  enormous  armies  for 
the  purpose  of  mutual  slaughter.     He  concluded  bj  moying  the  resolution, 

'  That  in  spite  of  recent  deplorable  outbreaks  of  the  war-spirit  which  have  dis- 
honored the  civilization  and  Christianity  of  our  ase,  there  are  enoouragins:  symp- 
toms of  progress  in  the  direction  of  peace,  as  evidenced  by  the  greater  reluctance 
Mid  hesitation  shown  to  rush  into  war,  and  by  the  frequent  efforts  made  by  Gov- 
ernments to  adjust  their  differences  by  other  means  than  an  appeal  to  the  sword, 
of  which  the  late  Conference  in  London  is  a  gratifying  illustration.' 

Proofs  of  Pbogrbbs  in  the  Cause.  —  Eunu  Burritt,  on  the  same  oc- 
casion said :  —  On  several  former  annivers  iries  I  have  endeavored  to  ex- 
tract a  few  gleams  of  hope  from  the  dark  clouds  that  seemed  to  spread  their 
raven  wiogs  all  round  the  civilized  world,  to  show  those  tempted  to  despond 
that  there  was  here  and  there  a  break  even  then  in  the  clouds,  revealing  the 
sunny  sky  of  a  be  ter  future  for  mankind  ;  that  when  the  temporary  dark- 
ness rolls  away,  we  shall  see  a  brighter  firmament  than  Christendom  ever  be- 
held before ;  that  the  precious  seed  we  have  carried  forth  and  sown  with 
toil,  and  tears  even,  by  the  stony  pathways  and  thorny  waysides  of  the  na- 
tions, has  not  all  perished  for  lack  of  earth  or  lack  of  moisture,  but,  like  the 
immortal  vitalities  of  eternal  truth,  it  has  taken  root,  and  is  germinating  to 
a  glorious  harvest  even  under  the  iron  heels  of  war. 

The  last  time  I  spoke  from  this  platform,  I  dwelt  especially^  upon  that 
token  for  good  which  every  friend  of  peace  ought  to  recognize  in  the  pro- 
TOsai  of  the  French  Emperor  to  the  nations  of  Europe  to  meet  in  general 
Congress,  not  only  to  adjust  several  European  questions  then  assuming  a 
serious  aspect,  but  to  provide  some  basis  of  mutual  arrangement  for  a  simul- 
taneous and  proportionate  reduction  ot  those  vast  war  armaments  which  are 
now  pressing  with  such  crushing  weight  upon  their  industry  and  strength. 
There  is  go«xl  reason  to  believe  that  had  that  Congress  met  at  the  time,  and 
in  the  spirit  proposed,  the  Danish  war  would  have  been  anticipated,  and  the 
great  German  war  which  resulted  from  it  would  have  been  prevented. 

Still  those  two  lamentable  wars,  one  following  the  other  in  such  quick  suc- 
cession, have  not  destroyed  the  growing  structure  of  neace,  nor  even  l>locked 
up  the  pathway  of  its  progress.  They  have  establisned  collaterally  one  of 
the  great  principles  that  belong  to  the  peace  programme ;  they  have  proved 
that  the  doctrine  of  non-intervention  has  become  an  adopted  and  practised 
policy  among  great  nations.  It  is  diflBcult  to  conceive  how  any  case  can 
hereafter  arise  which  shall  so  strongly  tempt  England  to  interfere  with  a 
foreign  quarrel  as  the  Danish  question.  Still  England  held  fast  to  her 
moorings  on  the  great  and  solid  principle  of  non-intervention.  The  French 
Government  and  people  were  moved  by  a  like  sympathy ;  but  France  also 
held  fast  to  non-intervention.  Now,  these  and  other  recent  experiences 
give  us  full  and  fair  reason  to  believe  that  non-intervention  is  becoming  a 
well- recognized  and  well-established  policy  among  the  leading  nations  of  Eu- 
rope. Here,  then,  is  one  of  the  great  measures  which  we  have  advocated 
from  the  beginning,  adopted  and  acted  upon.  Even  the  youngest  adherents 
to  the  cause  of  peace  will  remember  what  importance  that  great  interna- 
tional patriot,  Richard  Cobden,  attached  to  this  very  principle,  and  how  he 
labored  in  Parliament  and  out  of  it  to  induce  his  own  and  other  governments 
to  adopt  it. 

Then  another,  the  central  capital  and  crowning,  measure  which  we  have 
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ady(K;ated  from  the  be^ioning,  has  been  equally  acoepfced  and  acted  apoi\  by 
the  leading  powers  of  Europe.  From  the  verj  beginuiug  of  their  existence, 
the  English  and  American  Peace  Societies  have  urged  as  a  substitute  for  war 
recourse  to  impartial  arbitration,  or  to  a  Conference  or  Congress  of  nations 
which  should  bring  to  bear  upon  the  question  in  controversy  the  spirit  and 
principles  of  eouity,  the  dispassionate  opinions  of  disinterested  and  unpreja- 
diced  minds.  The  evidence  of  the  last  few  years,  of  the  last  few  days,  have 
proved  that  no  war  can  ever  again  take  place  in  Christendom,  or  be  seriously 
threatened  without  a  sincere  and  persistent  effort  on  the  part  of  the  outside 
powers  to  prevent  it  by  recourse  to  arbitration  or  to  a  Congress. 

Then,  a  third  and  very  important  measure  which  we  have  advocated,  is 
progressing  very  rapidly  to  its  consummation  —  a  well-defined  case  of  inter- 
national law  and  equity  which  shall  guide  and  enable  a  congress  of  na- 
tions to  settle  the  most  agitated  question  arising  between  them.  We  have 
labored  twenty-five  years  to  bring  about  this  result,  to  enlist  the  best  le^l 
talent  and  authority  in  Christendom  to  take  that  jumble  of  discrepant  onm- 
ion,  confiicting  precedent,  ironically  called  international  law,  and  to  elab- 
orate out  of  it  a  well-defined  code,  clear  and  strong  with  common  sense  and 
honesty,  which  shall  win  the  adhesion  of  the  common  conscience  as  the  rule 
of  equity  among  nations.  This  great  measure,  as  I  said,  is  progressing  rap- 
idly to  its  consummation,  which,  perhaps,  we  may  realize  before  the  close  of 
the  present  year.  At  the  list  meeting  of  the  Social  Science  Congress  at 
Manchester,  Mr.  Dudley  Field,  an  American  lawyer  of  great  eminence^ 
brought  forward  the  suoject  in  a  masterly  argument,  and  after  a  full  and 
ahle  discussion  a  committee  of  eleven  distinguished  jurists  of  different  coun- 
tries was  appointed  to  elaborate  such  a  code  and  report  it  at  the  next  meet- 
ing of  the  Social  Science  Congress.  So  before  this  year  comes  to  a  close,  we 
may  see  a  work  accomplished  which  shall  make  war  forever  impossible  in 
Christendom  hereafter.  Now,  am  1  too  enthusiastic  in  asking,  are  not  these 
full  and  fair  signs  of  promise  for  the  future?  Are  theyjiot  patent,  practical 
proofs  of  progress  which  should  encourage  the  most  timid  and  despondent 
friends  of  our  cause  ? 

But  we  have  a  new  source  of  hope  in  two  or  three  powerful  InfluenoeB 
recently  brought  to  bear  upon  the  question  of  peace  and  war.  There  are 
two  kinds  of  forces  operating  in  the  natural  and  the  moral  world.  There  is 
the  volcanic  force,  the  earthquake  force,  the  lightning  and  thunder  forces. 
These  are  all  noisy,  impulsive,  spasmodic  forces;  they  sometimes  blow 
up  a  mountain,  rive  open  the  earth,  and  break  down  a  forest.  Then 
there  are  noiseless,  sleepless,  gentle  forces,  like  the  light,  the  heat,  and  the 
dew.  These  quiet  forces  are  the  breathings  of  Omnipotence  in  nature,  re- 
suscitating a  dead  world,  clothing  it  with  beauty,  and  setting  it  a-bcating  with 
all  the  young  pulses  of  spring  and  the  golden  glory  of  summer  life.  A  i-o^r- 
ing,  thundering  tornado,  may  smite  a  great  cathedral  with  all  its  boisterous 
rage,  and  not  aisplace  a  stone ;  but  the  little  sunbeams  of  summer,  more 
noiseless  than  even  the  dew,  will  permeate  and  expand  that  vast  structure, 
addin<;  inches  to  its  morning  stature.  So  in  the  moral  world,  all  the  bruta 
forces  that  act  upon  it  and  in  it  are  noisy,  impulsive,  spasmodic.  War  is 
the  most  brutish  and  boisterous  of  them  ail.  It  is  a  tornado  that  gathers 
into  itself  all  the  violent  ailments  and  human  passions  and  prejudices  as  it 
sweeps  over  the  scene  of  its  fury.  It  is  a  tempest  full  of  the  lightning  and 
thunder  of  wild  and  mad  indignation.  All  the  strong  and  impetuous  forc^-s 
of  hate,  anger,  jealousy,  all  the  worst  vices  of  a  nation's  mind  are  drawn 
into  it.    Then  all  the  romantic  histories  and  ambitions  of  military  fame,  the 
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QiiTeafloniiif;  impulses  and  vajEtie  notions  of  patriotism,  and  lower  ideas  and 
interests,  give  a  kind  of  variesated  hal^  of  attraction  to  the  gathering  storm ; 
and  when  it  has  thns  accamuTated  all  these  boisterous  forces  into  one  com- 
pact power,  *  aud  threatens  to  burst  upon  the  nations  with  all  its  wrath  and 
rage,^  one  may  well  look  aroand  in  dismay  and  ask,  what  and  where  are  the 
forces  to  resist  it  ? 

But  these  forces  do  exist  and  act,  though  they  may  be  as  gentle  and  noise- 
less as  the  sunbeams  of  summer.  What  the  sunbeams  do  to  vast  structures 
of  iron  and  stone,  these  quiet  moral  forces  do  to  the  greatest  structures  of 
human  society;  they  expand,  warm,  lift  great  nations  to  the  stature  of  a 
higher  and  better  mind.  How  the  gentle  touch  of  one  woman's  hand  may 
turn  the  helm  of  a  mighty  foreign  power  from  the  maelstrom  of  war !  Who 
can  say  what  earthquakes  of  fury  and  dread  ruin  were  turned  away  from 
Christendom  by  two  simple  notes  penned  by  Queen  Victoria  to  the  French 
Emperor  and  the  Prussian  King  on  this  Luxembourg  question  ?  The  influ- 
ence which  she  brought  to  bear  was  as  noiseless  and  gentle  as  the  footsteps 
of  the  summer  sunbeams,  or  the  footfall  of  the  evening  dews.  But  it  per- 
meated and  softened  the  iron  and  the  stone.  The  duy  is  coming  when  iust 
the  kind  of  influence  which  she  put  forth  will  curb  and  control  the  iron  force 
of  brute  power ;  when  the  nations  will  not  listen  for  the  voice  or  the  step  of 
God  in  the  earthquake  or  the  whirlwind,  but  in  the  still  small  voice  of  just 
such  words  as  she  addressed  to  the  two  angry  potentates  of  Europe. 

Another  hopeful  sign  is  the  extension  of  combination  among  laboring  men. 
There  is  one  aspect  of  this  movement  full  of  hope  and  promise  for  the  cause 
of  peace.  These  allied  armies  of  artisans  are  organizing  a  strike  for  human- 
ity which  shall  benefit  all  the  coming  ages.  They  are  organizing  a  mighty, 
magnificent  strike  against  war  and  the  whole  war-system.  They  be^in  to 
see  and  feel  that^rar  has  been  a  horse-leech  battening  at  their  veins  in  all 
ages  and  countries — that  it  has  preyed  upon  their  blood,  filched  away  their 
earnings,  taxed  their  bread,  and  degraded  them  to  be'  the  veriest  tools  and 
victims  of  brute  force.  They  begin  to  see  and  feel  that  their  humanity  is 
worth  something  more  to  themselves,  and  something  more  to  the  world,  than 
to  become  food  for  gunpowder.  They  begin  to  see  and  feel  that  they  belong 
to,  and  form  one  great  industrial  brotherhood,  and  that  no  sort  of  war  can 
be  raised  in  any  country  without  their  feeling  its  keenest  edge.  Let  the 
artisans  have  one  great  strike  against  war;  and  capital,  commerce,  industry, 
enterprise,  and  wealtn  may  well  say,  *  Grace,  grace  unto  it.'  And  now,  as 
if  to  crown  all  these  gracious  influences  with  a  glorious  consummation,  we 
have  the  Great  Exhibition  at  Paris.  These  and  other  influences  all  converge 
towards  the  condemnation  of  war ;  and  if  ever  there  was  a  time  for  the 
friends  of  peace  to  organize  a  great  movement  against  the  barbarism  of  war, 
that  day  has  arrived.  Let  them  take  this  flood  at  its  tide,  and  see  if  it  will 
not  lead  on  to  fortune  for  mankind,  and  greater  fortune  than  all  the  money 
wealth  of  the  world  can  measure  or  express. 

The  Popular  Movement  on  the  Contixent  ix  favor  op  Peace.  —  Of 
this  we  gave  in  our  last  a  few  specimens,  bat  have  since  learned  of  others 
•till  more  extensive  and  important.  The  statements  are  well  authenticated. 
**  The  Peace  movement,"  wiys  the  Rev.  Henry  Richard,  the  aM<»  Secretary 
of  the  London  Peace  Society,  **  is  extending  rapidly  in  France,  and  bids  fair 
to  become  a  powerful  and  permanent  organization.  Though  the  immediate 
occasion  that  called  it  forth  was  the  Luxembourg  dispute,  its  promoters  are 
*>j  no  means  disposed  to  let  it  drop  in  prospect  of  the  peaceable  adjustment 
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of  thai  dispute.  '*  Let  thia  matter  be  settled  by  the  neatralisatioii  sebene," 
Bays  the  editor  of  Le  Temps,  **  and  the  League  of  Peace,  freed  from  ibe  men- 
acing  circumstances  wbicb  gave  it  rise,  can  then  set  itself  freely  to  pre- 
pare tbe  future.*'  Indeed,  nearly  all  who  have  joined  in  this  remarkable 
demonstration,  far  from  restricting  themselves  to  the  work  of  depreeating 
and  opposing  any  warlike  issue  of  this  particular  quarrel,  assail  tbe  wbulie 
principle  and  practice  ot  international  war.  Thus,  in  a  p.imphlet  entitled 
*'  LTnion  de  la  Paiz,"  of  which  several  thousands  have  been  ciroalated, 
and  to  the  proposal  contained  in  wbicb  for  the  promotion  of  a  peace  union 
we  are  tola  by  M.  Frederic  Passy  *^  many  thousands  of  persons  have  Beot 
their  adhesion,"  we  find  the  writer  thus  expressing  himself:  <  tbe  warlike 
tendency  of  the  age  is  more  superficial  than  profound ;  for  the  real  people 
who  pay  for  war,  and  die  in  war,  have  calculated  perfectly  bow  many  ruined 
fortunes  go  to  pay  for  the  pensions  of  generals,  how  many  crutches  return  to 
them  in  exchange  for  tbe  crosses  of  the  legion  of  honor,  bow  niany  moth- 
ers* tears  it  costs  to  plait  the  ribbons  of  chivalry.  It  is  time  that  tbe  multi- 
tude should  no  longer  be  made  to  suffer  for  the  few  ;  it  is  time  that  the 
sabre  should  be  allowed  to  rust,  and  tbe  spade  be  taken  in  its  stead ;  that 
mothers  should  drv  their  tears,  and  that  when  we  look  into  the  pure  eyes  of 
our  children,  and  kiss  their  cle^ir  foreheads,  we  should  feel  that  our  lips  an 
not  caressing  the  victims  or  tbe  executioners  of  the  future.' 

The  pages  of  Le  Temps  are  covered  day  by  day  by  tbe  names  of  those  who 
send  in  their  adhesions  to  the  **  Lieue  de  la  Paix.'*  Thus,  to  take  onenaia- 
ber  as  an  example,  on  tbe  4th  of  May  the  editor  says  :  **  We  have  received 
183  adhesions  from  the  communes  of  Rothan  (Vogee),  32  from  theoom- 
mune  of  Wildersback,  and  32  from  the  commune  of  Neuvillers-la-Roche  ia 
the  same  department,  among  whom  we  observe  tlie  mayor  of  Rothan,  tbe 
parish  priest  of  Rothan,  the  mayor  of  Wildersback,  an^  the  two  school- 
masters of  W  ildersback. ' '  Then  follows  a  long  list  of  individual  names  from 
all  parts  of  France.    ' 

It  is  gratifying,  also,  to  find,  that,  though  hitherto  most  unhappily  the 
great  majority  of  newspapers  in  ail  countries  have  made  themselves  the  or- 
gans of  tbe  narrowest  international  prejudices,  a  considerable  number  of 
French  journals,  both  in  Paris  and  the  Provinces,  have  adhered  to  the 
Peace  movement.  Thus,  the  Temps,  5th  of  May,  mentions  nine  that  have 
done  so. 

Still  more  si^ificant  and  hopeful  are  tbe  numerous  addresses  sent  from 
various  classes  in  France  to  corresponding  classes  in  Germany,  which  have 
already  called  forth  many  cordial  responines  from  tbe  latter  couptry.  Id 
Temps  publiabes  several  such  addresses  from  bodies  of  freemasons  beloDging 
to  the  two  nations.  There  is,  also,  an  exceedingly  interesting  address  Irom 
the  ^*  Society  oi  Frencb  Students  in  Theology  at  Geneva  '*  to  the  etudents  ol 
Berlin.     '-  We  disclaim,''  say  they,  '*  all  sympathy  with  those  who  would 

Erovoke  a  conflict  with  the  puerile  intention  of  deciding  which  of  two  poveis 
as  military  superiority,  and  who  do  not  fear  to  trample  under  foot  tbe 
sacred  rights  of  the  population.  The  only  international  conflicts  that  are 
honorable  in  this  age  are  those  of  science,  industry,  and  art ;  tbe  only  bat- 
tle-fields which  in  modem  times  do  not  degrade  humanity,  are  uni venial  ex- 
hibitions." 

In  some  instances  tbe  first  movement  in  these  exchanges  was  made  by  tbe 
German  working  men.  In  La  Co-operation j  a  very  able  paper  pub- 
lished at  Brussels  as  the  organ  of  the  co-operative  societies,  there  is  an  ad- 
dress from  the  working  mechanics  of  Berlin  to  the  working  men  of  Paris, 
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toother  with  the  reply  of  the  French  co-operators.  To  this  latter  appear 
the  0ignatare8  of  an  immenBe  namber  of  persons,  which  fill  more  than  four  * 
oalumns  of  the  paper  in  close  type.  Among  these  are  several  scores  of  Ger- 
mans now  resident  in  Paris.  At  the  end  of  this  list  the  editor  adds,  '*  A 
large  number  of  fresh  adhesions  and  signatures  have  reached  us  from  all 
quarters,  too  late  for  the  present  number." 

Here  is  a  specimen  of  t(  ese  addresses  from  **  the  working  mechanics  of 
Berlin  :  "  —  **  We  detest  all  wv»  ^nd  we  hold  especially  war  between  France 
and  Germany  to  be  equally  fatal  to  the  interests  of  civilization  and  liberty. 
We  know  that  the  two  nations  have  in  their  vast  and  beautiful  territories 
sufficient  space  to  live  happily  and  in  peace  with  each  other,  and  that  the 
provocations  of  those  interested  in  procuring  by  force  victory  over  right  and 
liberty  can  only  tend  to  awaken  envy  and  reciprocal  hatred.  We  are  con- 
vinced that  working  men  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  laurels  of  war ;  for 
these  laurels  grow  on  the  battle-field,  manured  by  the  bones  of  working  men, 
watered  by  the  tears  of  widows  and  orphans,  laden  with  the  maledictions  of 
starving  mechanics.  We  hold  tbe  competition  of  labor  to  be  the  only  rivalry 
worthy  of  our  civilization,  and  the  common  struggle  of  all  nations  in  tlie 
cause  of  liberty  against  the  enemies  of  liberty  tbe  only  struggle  worthy  of 
us.  With  these  sentiments  we  send  to  our  brothers  in  Paris  our  peaceful 
greetings."  ^ 

^Here  is  the  reply,  dated,  <*  Pfe^ris,  April  23,  1857  :  — 

"  Brothers  and  friends,  —  You  are  advocating  the  cause  of  truth  and  justice. 
We  read  your  address  with  tears  in  our  eyes  and  \qj  in  our  hearts.  Let  onv 
German  brethren  be  fully  convinced  that  we  all  desire  peace ;  we  all  detect 
war  ;  we  also  hold  '<  the  common  struggle  of  nations  in  the  cause  of  liberty 
the  only  struggle  worthy  of  us."  With  you  we  protest  against  might  over 
right ;  we  repudiate  all  idea  of  conquest  and  territorial  aggrandisement. 
We  desire  that  the  will  of  nations  should  be  respected  like  the  will  of  citi- 
zens. With  you  we  bold  that  publio  opinion  should  alone  govern  States, 
and  the  spirit  of  brotherhood  alone  animate  the  relations  between  peoples. 

"Those  who  talk  of  our  ambition  deeeive  you.  We  are  your  friends.  Those 
who  try  to  sow  dissensions  among  us,  are  our  common  enemies ;  and  if  the 
blood  of  two  peoples  is  to  be  shed  on  the  field  of  battle,  it  will  be  in  spite  of 
yon  and  in  spite  of  us.  We  raise  our  voices  while  yet  there  is  time,  that 
,tbe  responsibility  of  so  great  a  crime  may  fall  entirely  on  tbe  authors 
of  it." 

Mr.  Richard  savs  at  a  later  date,  ''<  The  Peace  movement  in  France  spreads 
and  strengthens  day  by  day.  Of  the  addresses,  which  are  still  multiplying, 
one  of  the  most  admirable  is  from  a  body  of  French  Protestant  pastors,  lately 
assembled  in  conference  in  Paris  to  the  pastors  of  the  Protestant  Ohorohes 
in  Germany.    It  begins  thus :  — 

**  Dear  Brethren,  —  At  the  moment  we  are  meeting  in  pastoral  confer- 
ence to  take  into  fraternal  consideration  the  interests  of  the  Protestant 
Church,  we  cannot  resist  the  desire  to  unite  our  voices  with  all  the  other 
Toices  that  are  rising  on  both  sides  of  the  Rhine  in  favor  of  peace.  We  are 
assured  beforehand  that  our  words  are  only  an  echo  of  your  sentiments.  Like 
ourselves,  you  detest  war  with  all  its  horrors,  the  massacres  and  mutila- 
tions of  men,  the  bereavement  of  families,  the  hateful  passions  it  kindles  in 
the  heart.  AH  war  is  a  return  to  the  state  of  barbarism.  Material  interests 
are  paralyzed,  intellectual  labors  are  suspended,  the  intercourse  of  peoples 
is  broken,  the  conquests  of  liberty,  so  slow  and  laborious,  are  compromised 
or  even  destroyed. 
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The  interest  and  the  duty  of  nations  ia  not  to  ruin  each  other,  but  mata- 
,  ally  to  assist  and  love  as  brethren  who  have  a  oommon  work  and  oommoo 
hopes.  We,  who  profess  to  be  the  disciples  of  Jesus  Christ,  should  neva 
he  weary  of  repeating  to  the  men  of  our  time  the  eternal  words  of  our  Mas- 
ter, *  You  have  one  Father,  love  one  another.*  What  influence,  then,  has 
Christianity  exercised  on  the  world,  if  in  this  age  nations  calling  themselves 
Christian  need  only  a  pretext  to  rush  blindly  into  fratricidal  conflicts?  *' 

These  salutations  from  France  are  echoed  back  from  Germany  with  a  will. 
The  General  Association  of  Working  Men  in  Berlin  thus  address  the  French 
people :  —  **  Frenchmen,  working  men,  and  brethren* — The  rumor  of  an  im- 
minent danger  of  war  has  been  excited  by  the  relations  of  Luxembourg  with 
Germany;  for  some  time  it  has  disquieted  most  European  nations;  but  it 
has  given  to  the  two  nations  most  directly  interested,  the  French  and  Ger- 
mans, the  opportunity  already  of  exchanging  many  times  their  wishes  for 
the  peaceable  solution  of  this  difficulty.  We,  the  working  men  of  Berlin, 
wish  anew  to  testify  our  desire  for  the  lasting  maintenance  of  peace,  and  to 
proclaim  the  expression  of  it  to  all  the  French  nation.  It  is  in  the  boeoin 
of  industry  and  of  family  life,  that  we  wish  to  find  our  prosperity,  and  not 
in  the  service  of  despotism,  which  aspires  to  power  by  blood-stained  laurels, 
and  which  always  ends  by  abusing  national  sentiment  after  having  goaded  it 
on  to  the  conquest  of  territories  and  peoples. 

Frenchmen,  let  us  press  forward  towards  the  universal  brotherhood  of 
peoples.  Let  us  detest  all  war  with  its  horrors  and  terrors.  Let  us  detest 
it  as  the  legacy  of  the  cruel  Middle  Ages,  adapted  only  to  fetter  the  indus- 
trial and  liberal  development  of  modern  times,  to  tarnish  and  dishonor  it. 
Our  fields  of  battle  are  the  workshops  ;  they  are  the  temples  of  humanity, 
where  every  man  can  struggle  with  all  his  force  with  peaceable  and  moral 
weapons  for  eternal  truth,  and  justice,  and  beauty." 

Here  is  another  from  the  German  Societies  in  Switzerland  to  the  French: 

**  Brothers,  friends,  —  Wherefore  war?  Is  it  that  the  independence  of 
the  French  people,  or  that  of  the  German  people,  is  in  danger  ?  Wherefore 
war?  Is  it  to  give  prosperity  to  commerce  and  industry,  to  make  the 
sciences  and  arts  to  flourish  ?  About  what  is  this  agitation  ?  About  the 
garrison  of  Luxembourg  and  the  rectification  of  frontiers !  The  French 
people  and  the  German  people  have  a  mission  to  search  for  truth,  and  to 
struggle  for  liberty.  This  is  their  glory,  their  only  glory.  But  if  they  cat 
each  other's  throats,  on  account  of  a  fortification  or  a  river,  they  betray  the 
cause  of  humanity.  Working  men,  let  us  protest  against  war  in  the  name  of 
fraternity,  in  the  name  of  civilization.  L(jog  live  France  !  Long  live  Ger- 
many 1  '* 

Documents  like  these  we  might  multiply  beyond  our  limits,  but  will 
quote  only  one  more  **  phase  of  this  Franco-German  peace  movement.'*  A 
local  paper  says  **  a  number  of  French  and  Germans  on  the  Rhine  met  at 
Eehl  to  prepare  in  concert  an  international  declaration  in  favor  of  peace. 
That  declaration  was  signed  during  the  sitting  by  twenty-three  French  citi- 
zens and  an  equal  number  of  German  citizens  ;  and  it  has  been  decided  that 
two  committees  shall  be  formed,  the  one  at  Strasbourg,  the  other  at  Kebl, 
for  receiving  and  combining  the  adhesions  of  the  two  countries.''  We 
quote  this  declaration  :  —  '*  The  undersigned,  inhabitants  of  the  two  banks 
of  the  Rhine,  declare  that  they  energetically  repudiate  all  idea  of  encroach- 
ment of  one  people  on  the  other,  and  all  proclamation  of  hatred  and  war 
between  them,  from  whatever  quarter  it  may  come.    They  think  that  there 
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is  enouf^h  of  progrese  still  to  be  made  bj  erery  ooantry  within  itself,  eDoash 
of  new  citizens  to  conquer  at  borne,  enough  of  courage  and  patriotism  to  be 
expended  for  the  common  weal  on  the  spot,  to  render  it  wise  to  place  na- 
tioDal  honor  and  the  struggle  for  euperioritj  of  race  on  other  grounds  than 
fields  of  battle.  They  invito  all  those  of  their  fellow-citizens  who  share 
these  sentiments  to  join  in  forming  in  the  two  countries  the  great  party  of 
peace,  of  the  only  peace  which  can  be  honorable  and  durable,  that  which 
shall  have  for  its  foundation  the  mutual  respect  and  brotherly  aid  which 
civilized  nations  owe  to  each  other." 

Recext  Signs  of  Progress.  —  A  month  agvi  the  heavens  were  thick  with 
clouds  which  threatened  a  wide-spread  and  destructive  tempest  ;  but  now 
the  stormy  rack  has  been  dispersed,  and  the  bow  of  Peace  spans  the  sky. 
Indeed,  wu  cannot  but  think  that  the  last  few  weeks  have  revealed  more 
hopeful  symptoms  than  we  have  witnessed  for  many  a  long  day.  A  Confer- 
ence of  the  Great  Powers  have  met  in  London,  and  have  settled  by  the  arbitra- 
tion of  reason  and  justice  the  dispute  between  two  of  their  number,  which 
seemed  only  a  month  ago  to  be  big  with  calamity  for  the  nations.  The  real 
siornificanco  of  this  event,  however,  does  not  consist  in  its  having  averted  the 
actual  outbreak  of  war  on  this  particular  occasion,  but  in  its  having  estab- 
lished a  precedent  which  may  be  of  the  utmost  value  for  the  future.  That  hu- 
man beings  whom  God  has  endowed  with  reason  and  conscience,  and  who 
have  the  strongest  interest  in  maintaining  friendly  relations  with  each 
other,  should  seek  to  find  some  method  of  a^usting  their  differences  without 
clawing  and  toiring  each  other  like  wild  beasts,  does  not  seem  to  require  any 
extraordinary  stretch  of  intelligence  and  virtue ;  and  jet  this  has  hitherto 
been  deemed  a  thing  all  but  hopelessly  impracticable,  as  regards  at  least 
those  large  communities  of  human  beings  which  are  called  nations.  The 
men  who  have  ventured  to  recommend  this  have  been  derided  as  visionary 
enthusiasts.  It  seemed  to  be  a  settled  conviction  in  the  minds  of  statesmen 
and  diplomatists,  that  to  attempt  by  a  European  Conference  called  before 
war  to  arrange  conflicting  claims,  was  altogether  absurd.  This  was  the 
ground  taken,  and  gravely  maintained,  by  Lord  Russell  in  his  correspond- 
ence with  M  Drouyn  de  L'fluys  on  the  proposal  made  by  the  Emperor  of 
the  French  four  years  ago,  to  convene  an  ODOumenical  council  of  sovereigns 
and  states  with  a  view  to  seek  some  solution  for  the  (questions  which  threat- 
ened war,  and  to  lay  the  basis  of  a  general  pacificatKm.  <  It  is  true,*  said 
the  noble  lord,  *  that  such  conferences  have  been  called  in  times  past,  and 
have  been  successful;  but  that  was  merely  *<  because  the  nations  were  tired 
of  the  slaughter,  and  exhausted  by  the  burdens  of  war  "  It  is  quite  out  of 
the  question  to  expect  that  a  Conference  called  before  war  has  broken  out, 
can  be  of  any  service  in  reconciling  opposinff  interests  and  pretensions.' 
Here,  however,  is  an  instance  of  this  impossible  thing  havine  been  actually 
done.  Something  like  a  Court  of  Nations  in  a  rude  form  has  oeen  convened, 
and  two  powerful  litigants  have  consented  to  appeal  their  cause  to  its  adju- 
dication, and  have  accepted  its  decision  as  binding. .  This  can  never  again, 
therefore,  be  scouted  as  an  impracticable  dream.  Rut  is  it  not  strange  that 
rulers  cannot  be  persuaded  to  make  an  attempt  towards  establishing  some- 
thing  like  a  permanent  international  jurisdiction,  always  ready  to  do  with 
deliberation  and  certainty,  and  before  men's  pass'Ons  have  been  roosed  by 
angry  discussion,  what  in  this  instance  has  been  done  hastily,  and  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment,  by  a  body  extemporized  for  the  purpose,  after  many 
weeks  of  recrimination  and  menace  haa  exasperated  the  two  parties  almosi 
beyond  hope  of  reconciliation  ? 
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Bat  satisfiictory  as  hM  been  the  imie  of  this  eonndl  of  plenipotentiuin 
in  London,  there  is  another  token  for  good  which  has  lately  appeared  in- 
ooraparably  more  full  of  hope  as  reapeeta  the  future.  For,  aa  the  Times  hat 
kitely  said,  **  so  long  aa  the  policy  of  Europe  shall  be  virtually  in  the  hands 
of  eoverei^s  instead  of  their  people,  so  long  as  the  nations  are  content  to 
be  led,  like  sheep,  whither  their  rulers  please,  either  to  the  pasture  or  to 
the  slaughter,  so  long  as  fiilse  ideas  of  honor  and  romantic  aspirations  of  na^ 
tionality  are  enough  to  set  the  mind^  of  the  soberest  populations  in  a  hlaaa, 
so  long  as  the  study  and  the  practice  of  the  arts  of  destruction  arc  more  hon* 
ored  and  valued  than  the  cultivation  of  the  arts  of  peace,  we  have  no  solid 
guarantee  that  a  new  Luxembouig  may  not  be  found  in  some  petty  fortress 
and  a  new  cause  for  national  susceptibility  in  some  other  lialf-for^iHten 
treaty  and  half-unknown  state."  Therefore  it  is  that  we  have  witnessed  with 
the  highest  satisfaction  the  spontaneous  movement  that  ha^  taken  place 
among  the  people  of  France  and  Germany.  TVe  call  it  spontaueous,  becauie 
it  owes  its  existence  to  no  external  impulse,  or  to  none  that  was  immediately 
and  visibly  operative.  But  is  it  presumption  to  surmise  that  this  outburst 
of  pacific  sentiment  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  may  be,  in  part  at  least,  the 
slow  germination  of  seed  that  was  sown  broad-oast  on  that  soil  some  sixteen 
years  ago  by  the  Peace  party  of  England  ?  At  that  time  the  Great  iDcema- 
tional  Peace  Congresses  that  were  held  at  Brussels,  Paris,  and  Frankfort, 
gave  wide  publicity  to  principles  which  had  not  been  before  very  much  pro- 
claimed amooff  Continental  nations.  And  these  were  followed  by  Elihu 
Burritt's  olive  leaf  operations,  by  which  Peace  sentiments  were  freely  dif- 
fused through  the  press  among  the  people  of  almost  every  nation  of  Europe. 
We  cannot  believe  that  all  these  appeals  to  the  reason  and  conscience  and 
Christian  feeling  of  great  European  communities  were  wholly  in  vain.  And 
it  may  be  that  what  we  are  now  witnessing  may  to  some  extent  be  the  work- 
ing of  the  leaven  that  was  then  deposited  m  the  popular  mind.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  the  fact  stands  forth  in  all  its  gratifying  distinctness,  that  for  the 
first  time  in  history,  so  far  as  we  know,  the  people  of  two  great  nations  of 
the  Continent  whose  rulers  were  bickering  and  bullying  each  other,  have 
lifted  their  voices  in  concert,  in  earnest  deprecation  of  war.  No  man,  not 
intere8t3d  in  the  maintenance  of  the  war-system,  can  doubt  for  au  instant 
that  this  interposition  of  the  popular  will  in  questions  of  peace  or  war  intit>- 
duces  a' new  element  into  Euronean  policy,  which  cannot  fiiil  to  exercise  a 
powerful  and  most  beneficial  influence  on  the  course  of  events. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  and  important  feature  in  this  movement  ii 
the  part  taken  by  the  working  classes.  We  have  often  been  astonished  at 
their  apathy  in  this  matter.  For  it  is  evident  as  the  day,  that  whoever 
profits  by  war  —  and  unhappily  there  are  some  who  profit  Urgely  by  it  — 
nothing  butsuflfering  and  loss  tails  to  their  lot.  It  is  upon  them  ever,  that  by 
hr  the  heaviest  part  of  the  burden  devolves,  whether  in  the  pressure  of  mili- 
tary service,  or  in  the  indirect  cost  of  war,  or  in  the  misery  consequent  on  the 
derangement  of  commerce  and  industry.  And  we  most  devoutly  rejoice  that 
this  conviction  seems  now  to  have  taken  possession  of  them  so  thon>ughly. 
Nothing  can  be  better,  as  it  appears  to  us,  than  the  addresses  which  the 
French  and  German  working  men  have  exchanged  on  this  occasion.  We 
hnej  we  discover  in  them  a  largeness  of  view,  a  fuller  recognition  of  the 
general  brotherhood  of  humanity,  a  deeper  estimation  of  the  evils,  not  merely 
of  the  particular  war  with  which  they  have  been  lately  threatened,  but  of 
all  war,  than  have  marked  the  addresses,  excellent  as  they  have  been  on  the 
whole,  of  some  of  the  other  classes  who  have  joined  in  this  demonstration. 
—  Herald  of  Peace. 
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Actual  PRKvrarriON  of  War.  —  We  mif^ht  quote  sevenl  cases  where  tbie 
baa  been  done  throu^  the  inflaeooe  of  peaoemen,  or  the  applioation  of  the 
sieasures  for  which  they  have  so  long  pleaded.  A  clear,  if  not  Btriking  case, 
1m8  recently  occarred.  Id  May  last  was  held  in  London  a  Conference  of  the 
leading  European  Powers  to  avert  a  war  serioasly  threatened  between 
France  and  Prussia  ;  and  by  prompt  adoption  of  the  very  expedients . which 
Peace  Societies  had  kept  before  the  public  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  they  soon  settled  the  dispute  apparently  to  the  satisfaction  of  both 
parties. 

On  this  case  the  London  Peace  Society  well  say,  **  We  rejoice,  not  merely 
because  bloodshed  has  been  avoided,  but  because  we  have  seen  one  of  our 
own  favorite  ideas  for  the  first  time  practically  realized.  This  is  the  lan- 
guage we  have  ever  held, '  since  war  can  settle  nothing,  and  the  combatants, 
however  long  they  have  been  fighting,  have  always  to  meet  in  conference 
o/lTer  the  fighting  is  over  to  arrange  by  mutual  concert  and  concession  the 
matter  in  dispute,  would  it  not  be  more  rational  that  they  should  meet  for 
arrangement  before  appealing  to  that  brutal  arbitrament,  which,  while  it  in* 
fliote  such  unutterable  misery,  ever  leaves  all  questions  of  right  still  unde* 
cided? '  In  the  present  instance,  this  more  rational  course  has  been  tried, 
and  tried  succeesfully.  This  peculiarity  has  been  pointedly  referred  to  by 
one  of  the  great  powers,  more  immediately  concerned  in  the  late  dispute. 
In  the  official  communication  as  to  the  results  of  the  Conference,  which  the 
Marquis  de  Moustier  has  just  laid  before  the  French  Legislative  Assembly, 
we  find  these  remarkable  words :  — '  The  Government  thinks  it  useful  espe- 
cially to  point  out  that  for  the  first  time  the  meeting  of  a  conference,  instead 
of  folio  wing  a  war,  and  confining  itself  to  sanctioning  its  results,  has  suc- 
ceeded in  antictpatins;  war  and  preserving  the  benefits  of  peace.  This  is  a 
precious  indication  of  the  new  tendencies  which  prevail  in  the  world,  and 
over  which  the  firiends  of  progress  and  civilization  should  rejoice.* 

COMMENTS. 

We  can  only  conjectere  at  present  how  far  this  movement  is  likely  to  be- 
come permanently  effective ;  but  certainly  so  extensive  and  spontaneous  an 
uprising  of  the  people  against  the  war-system  must  be  regarded  as  a  new 
and  very  hopeful  development  of  public  opinion  in  behalf  of  our  cause. 
Europe  has  never  seen  the  like  of  it  on  this  subject ;  and  yet  it  has  doubt- 
less come  legitimately  from  the  seeds  of  peace  so  widely  scattered  over  the 
Continent  during  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years  by  our  English  co-workers. 
God  grant  it  may  prove  the  dawn  of  a  new  era  in  our  cause  there. 

There  are  some  aspects  of  this  movement  which  must  strike  every  one  as 
quite  significant.  Not  only  did  it  spring  spontaneously  from  the  people, 
and  spread  like  a  species  of  moral  electricity,  but  rulers  seem  to  have  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  We  hear  indeed  of  no  ill-feeling  toward  govern- 
ment ;  but  it  all  came  directly  out  of  the  popular  heart,  their  spontaneous 
protest  against  war  as  a  great  crime  and  curse. 

We  cannot,  then,  resist  the  conclusion,  that  a  policy  of  peace,  wisely 
adopted,  would  be  eminently  popular  throughout  Europe.  Have  we  not  in 
the  facts  now  before  us  a  full  pledge  of  this  7    We  wish  the  experiment 
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oould  be  fairly  tried.  Has  not  tiie  time  come  for  the  trial  ?  If  some  Wil- 
am  Penn  or  Lord  Faulkland  in  England  or  Franee,  would  only  Tenmre  in 
earnest  on  a  vigorous,  persistent  effort  to  supersede  the  blind,  savage  ar- 
bitrament of  the  sword  by  the  adoption  of  rational,  peaceful  expedients  for 
the  settlement  of  their  disputes,  and  the  regulation  of  their  intercourse,  be 
woi»ld  win  from  future  ages  a  glory  compared  with  which  *'  the  laurels  that 
a  CsMSiT  reaps  are  weeds." 

In  this  movement,  whatever  may  be  its  immediate  bearing  on  our  caase, 
we  cannot  help  seeing  some  very  signiScaot  facts  —  the  right  and  de- 
termination of  the  people  to  interfere  in  the  great  questions  of  peace  or 
vrar,  questions  hitherto  leflb  almost  entirely  to  rulers  ;  the  power  of  public 
opinion,  chiefly  through  presses  and  popular  meetings,  to  sway,  if  not  to 
control,  the  action  of  governments  ;  the  settled  and  growing  aversion  of  the 
masses  against  war  and  the  war-aystem  as  hostile  to  their  own  interests, 
and  the  strong  probability  that  when  their  views  shall  come,  as  they  are 
fast  comiug,  to  exert,  directly  or  indirectly,  a  decisive  influence  over  govern- 
ments, we  shall  find  adopted  in  the  intercourse  of  nations  a  policy  far  more 
pacific  than  has  ever  yet  prevailed.  It  is  thus  the  cause  of  peace  will  be 
sure  to  keep  pace  with  the  march  of  general  improvement. 

We  like  much  the  practical  turn  and  drifl  of  this  movement.  It  pushes 
straight  to  its  object.  No  side  issues,  no  abstractions  hard  to  be  understood, 
no  extreme  principles  or  measures,  no  impracticable  radicalisms.  These 
earnest  men,  intent  first  on  averting  a  threatened  war,  and  then  on  putting 
the  custom  itself  under  the  ban  of  a  regenerated  public  opinion,  do  not  Bt(«p 
to  inquire  whether  it  is  right  in  any  case  to  kill  in  self-defence ;  whether 
human  life  is,  or  should  be,  always  inviolable ;  whether  such  crimes  as 
murder  or  piracy  ought  to  be  punished  with  death ;  whether  it  is  right  for 
government  to  use  all  the  force  it  may  find  necessary  for  the  maintenance 
of  its  authority  over  its  own  subjects,  and  for  the  enforcement  of  its  laws 
against  those  who  violate  them,  whether  the  offenders  are  few  or  many,  one 
man  or  a  million.  On  such  points  as  these,  none  of  them  essential  to  their 
object,  they  express  no  opinion,  and  ask  i'or  none  as  a  condition  of  uniting 
to  gain  the  specific  end  they  have  in  view.  Here  is  common  sense,  a  just 
and  wise  liberality,  without  which  no  great  social  reform  can  ever  achieve 
full  success. 

Peace  Finances.  —  The  receipts  of  the  London  Peace  Society  last  year 
were  a  little  more  than  $15,000  ;Na  large  amount  for  our  canee,  yet  not  a 
tithe  of  what  would  be  requisite  for  its  proper  and  adequate  prosecution, 
either  there  or  in  this  country.  Let  us  hope  that  its  pecuniary  xneaoa  of 
success  may  be  steadily  and  very  largely  increased,  as  we  are  sure  they 
would  be  if  its  claims  were  understood  as  they  should  be. 
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DUTY   OF  MINISTERS  AT  THE  PRESENT  TIME. 

At  the  present  moment,  it  is  quite  obyioos,  that  the  aspect  of  things, 
both  in  this  coantry  and  in  Europe,  is  favorable  to  the  oontinaance  of 
peace.  The  recent  great  events  in  Prussia ;  the  emancipation  of  the 
serfs  in  Russia ;  the  settlement,  in  harmony  with  established  peace  prin- 
ciples, of  the  exciting  Luxembourg  question ;  the  pacific  but  really  great 
Reform  Revolution  in  England ;  the  pacification  of  our  own  recently 
divided  and  warring  country ;  the  prospect  of  a  better  state  of  things 
in  Mexico ;  the  establishment  of  unity  and  a  comparatively  free  gov 
emment  in  Italy ;  the  grand  Paris  Exhibition,  which  was  practically 
the  growth  of  peace  ideas,  and  was  somewhat  of  the  nature  of  a  Peace 
Congress  ;  the  formation  in  Europe  of  the  International  Peace  League ; 
the  manifestation  of  a  disposition  by  the  laboring  people  in  Europe  to 
resist  unnecessary  warlike  movements,  —  these  are  among  the  accom- 
plished facts  and  the  pregnant  signs  of  the  times.  It  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  say  in  view  of  these,  that  such  a  moment  is  especially  propitious 
for  the  renewed  consideration  of  the  great  subject  of  international  peace. 
It  is  in  all  respects  a  favorable  time,  and  especially  for  Christian  min- 
isters to  take  up  the  question. 

During  the  recent  civil  war  in  this  country,  preachers  of  the  Gospel, 
which  is  emphatically  a  Gospel  of  Peace,  were  compelled,  by  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  situation,  to  comparative  silence.  In  the  storm  and 
thunder  of  that  terrible  contest,  which  was  really  and  in  the  eye  of 
Providence  the  winding  up  of  a  long-continued  and  persistent  war 
against  an  unoffending  race,  there  was  but  little  opportunity  for  pacific 
utterances.  If  they  had  been  made,  they  would  have  been  unheeded. 
But  it  is  different  now.  The  storm  has  passed,  the  sky  is  clear ;  and 
suffering  humanity,  from  her  thousand  abodes  of  wretchedness,  made 
such  by  the  violences  of  war,, call  upon  those  who  minister  at  the  altar 
of  peace  to  preach,  to  pray,  and  to  labor  in  the  interests  of  that  benefi- 
cent and  better  time  when  war  shall  be  no  longer. 

It  is  not  my  object  at  the  present  time  to  enter  into  the  question  of 
the  riffht  of  war.  Let  it,  if  you  choose,  be  conceded,  in  accordance 
with  the  common  opinion,  that  Grotius  and  Vattel  are  right,  and  that 
wars  are  sometimes  justifiable ;  nevertheless  will  not  all  candid  and 
thoughtful  ministers  acknowledge  that,  in  view  of  their  position  and  in- 
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fluenoe.  they  haye  something,  if  not  yery  mach,  to  do  in  this  great  mat- 
ter? The  religion  which  they  profess  and  teaoh,  is  confessedly  a 
religion  of  Loyfl.  They  assert,  in  aocordance  with  the  teachings  of  their 
great  Text-Book,  that  "  LoyB  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law ; "  that  <*  God 
is  Love;"  and  that  pacific  dispositions  are  of  the  yery  essence  of 
Christianity.  Bat  international  peace,  the  pacification  of  nations  and 
peoples,  is  the  logical  and  natural  outgrowth  of  love.  The  subject  of 
international  peace,  then,  comes  legitimately  within  the  sphere  of  Bibli- 
cal teachings.  The  ministers  of  the  Gospel  can  pray  for  the  peace  of 
the  nations  ;  and  can  it  be  said,  that  they  do  their  whole  religious  duty, 
unless  they  offer  up  their  supplications  in  the  interests  of  peace  dis- 
tinctly, earnestly,  and  frequently  ?  They  can  preach,  also,  on  the  sub- 
ject to  the  instruction  and  great  interest  of  their  hearers.  Would  it  be 
a  hard  or  ungracious  task  for  a  minister  once  a  year,  taking  perhaps 
for  his  text  a  portion  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  to  compare  the 
spirit  of  war  with  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  and  to  delineate,  for  the 
good  of  his  hearers,  the  characters  of  the  Gsssars  and  the  Napoleons, 
and*  place  it  in  a  contrasted  yiew  with  that  of  tiie  Son  of  God,  whose 
mission  was  without  weapons  of  carnal  warfare,  and  whose  pacific  ex- 
ample is  recognized  as  an  authority  ? 

Farther  than  this ;  if  there  is  a  society,  like  the  American  Peace  So- 
ciety, which,  without  denying  the  right  of  goyernment  to  maintain  its 
authority,  and  execute  its  laws  with  all  the  force  neoessaiy  for  the 
purpose,  or  taking  any  other  extreme  ground,  neyertheless  profess  in 
eyery  possible  way  to  remoye  the  occasions,  to  diminish  the  frequency, 
and  mitigate  the  atrocities  of  war,  by  pointing  out  and  urging  pacific 
methods  of  adjustment,  and  by  other  means,  should  not  their  profession, 
and  the  Gospel  they  preach,  lead  them  to  sympathize  and  co-operate 
with  such  a  society  ? 

Undoubtedly  the  Peace  Society  is  feeble  in  its  means  of  action  ;  but 
it  would  be  unjust  to  deny,  that  it  has  exerted  a  salutary  influence,  and 
been  the  instrument  of  good.  Its  efficiency  would  be  greatly  increased, 
and  its  good  results  be  widely  extended,  if  the  ministers  of  the  land, 
embracing  the  present  fayorable  opportunity,  would  unite  in  its  support, 
and  bring  to  the  consideration  and  fiirtherance  of  its  great  objects  their 
sympathy  and  prayers,  and  the  vast  influence  of  their  talents,  learning, 
and  position.  Does  not  their  great  Master,  the  Prince  of  Peace,  ask 
them  to  do  this?  x.  c.  u. 
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THE   SCIENCE   OF  GOVERNMENT. 

The  goTernment  of  men  was  at  first  patriarchal,  the  father  retaining 
his  authority  over  all  his  descendants,  so  long  as  he  lived.  In  this 
form,  authority  was  co-ordinate  with  love,  experience,  and  disinterest- 
edness. But  as  population  grew  dense,  families  became  commingled, 
and  authority  passed  into  the  hands  of  chiefs  and  princes.  Their  inter- 
ests and  their  particular  families  became  distinct,  if  not  different  from 
those  of  the  masses,  and  authority  lost  its  tincture  of  love. 

The  confusion  of  tongues  at  Babel,  and  the  dispersion  of  mankind, 
tended  powerfully  to  destroy  the  feeling  of  neighborhood,  and  the  com- 
munity of  interest.  Men  became  foreigners  to  each  other,  and  their 
language  unintelligible.  Kings  became  necessary.  Ambition,  sensu- 
ality, greed  of  gain,  love  of  power,  passion  for  conquest,  and  a  sense  of 
irresponsibility  followed  of  course.  Hence  wars.  No  schools  taught 
young  princes  how  to  be  kings.  No  blessed  influence  of  Christianity 
prompted  the  edicts  of  absolute  power.  The  children  of  kings  supposed 
they  were  born  to  rule ;  and  intercourse  with  vassals  fostered  arrogance, 
and  all  the  evils  seen  in  hereditary  slave-drivers.  Hence  few  kings  in 
any  age  or  country  have  been  good.  Few  have  spent  their  youth  in 
sober  study  of  the  duties  and  responsibilities  destined  to  be  devolved 
upon  them.  Bad  kings  make  uneasy  subjects ;  and  these,  when  their 
grievances  become  in  their  view  intolerable,  rise  in  convulsive  and 
revolutionary  violence.  Uninfluenced  themselves,  however,  by  right 
views,  and  incapable  of  the  wise  use  of  power,  they  fail  to  secure  the 
nation's  peace  and  prosperity,  and  some  few,  by  accident  or  craft,  come 
to  possess  power,  which  they  use  mainly  for  private  and  perverted  ends. 

Thus  has  the  world  gone  on,  a  world  of  strife ;  and  now  the  great 
lesson  of  the  centuries  is,  that  both  people  and  rulers  must  he  taught 
the  true  science  of  government.  They  both  need  it,  and  mu9t  have  it, 
or  suffer  from  the  want  of  it.  Colleges  ttach  so-called  Political  Econ- 
omy a  few  weeks  out  of  a  four  years'  course,  while  mathematics  and 
two  dead  languages  occupy  most  of  the  period  assigned  to  education. 
Pulpits  have  taught  Freewill,  Predestination,  Humaa  Depravity, 
Bepentance  toward  God,  and  Faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  but  have  said  little 
about  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  citizen  and  the  magistrate. 
The  world  has  lost  sight  of  the  science  of  government,  important  alike 
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to  ruler  and  subject ;  and  the  teachings  of  Revelation  on  this  subject 
slumber  in  neglect. 

What  is  the  result?  Every  nation  surrounds  itself  with  grim  and 
threatening  citadels,  and  prepares  fleets  to  fight  upon  the  sea.  College 
boys  declaim  battle  speeches.  Poets  and  painters  present  for  human 
admiration  the  blood-stained  warrior.  Peaceful  men  are  conscripted, 
and  dragged  from  the  plough  and  the  anvil  to  perish,  or  be  maimed  for 
life,  in  contests  of  the  merits  of.  which  they  know  nothing,  and  in  the 
results  of  which  they  have  little  or  no  interest. 

How  long  must  nations  the  most  enlightened  continue  to.  suffer  thus 
from  their  ignorance  or  neglect  of  the  science  of  government?  Let 
every  Christian  realize  the  need  of  inculcating  in  college,  academy,  and 
Sunday-school,  as  well  as  at  the  fireside,  the  true  principles  of  inter- 
course between  men  and  nations.  Let  pulpits  exhibit  the  enormity  of 
war,  as  they  have  of  slavery,  intemperance,  and  other  crimes,  and  teach 
that  peace  which  our  Lord's  birth  heralded  to  men,  and  the  Gospel 
promises  in  time  as  the  proper  result  of  its  prevalence. 


A  NEGLECTED  SUBJECT  OP  PRAYER. 

TuE  deplorable  fact  stands  out,  not  only  in  history,  but  in  this  daj's 
aspect  of  the  world,  that  the  rulers  of  nations  have  been,  and  are,  al- 
most universally,  wicked  men,  fearing  neither  God  nor  man.  These,  by 
their  deceit,  folly,  pride,  and  pasi^ion,  plunge  unwilling  peoples  into  the 
countless  miseries  of  war. 

Why,  then,  do  not  Christians  pray  that  God  would  "  make  our  olEcera 
peace  and  our  exactors  righteousnc:r3''  ?  Isaiah  Ix.  17.  AVhy  is  it  not 
insisted  on  by  ministers,  that  ours  is  the  "  Gospel  of  Peace ''  ?  Rom.  x. 
15.  AVliy  is  not  the  power  of  the  pulpit  brought  to  bear  on  war,  even 
as  it  has  been  on  intempemnce,  slavery,  lewdness,  and  other  evils? 
Why  are  not  the  people  taught  that  God's  great  law  of  love  is  as  bind- 
ing on  nations  as  on  families  and  individuals?  Verily,  the  pulpit,  all 
over  Christendom,  is  derelict  on  this  momentous  topic. 

Are  you,  reader,  a  minister  of  G  od's  word  ?  Then  keep  nothing 
back.  Commune  with  your  own  heart,  and  see  whether  you  honestly 
proclaim  the  whole  message.     IIow  often  have  you  stood  forth  the 
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teacher  of  Peace  on  Earth  ?  Have  you  ever  once  done  so  ?  Has  the 
enormous  crime  of  war  ever  occupied  any  part  of  any  sermon  ? 

Perhaps  you  are  an  editor  of  a  periodical.  Ah !  you  cannot  be  guilt- 
less, if,  in  the  weekly  instructions  which  you  send  to  thousands,  you 
keep  silent  on  the  grand  duty  of  pcaceableness  and  human  charity. 
Perhaps,  though  not  an  editor,  you  write  for  periodicals,  or  for  Sunday- 
school  libraries.  Have  you  written  anything  to  help  arrest  the  greatest 
of  human  calamities,  the  greatest  of  human  crimes,  the  parent  of 
slavery,  murder,  robbery,  crime,  wanton  destruction,  heavy  taxes,  and 
every  earthly  abomination  ? 

The  Lord  open  all  our  eyes  to  all  our  duty !  Our  time  to  do  good  to 
the  glory  of  Grod  and  our  own  eternal  profit  grows  short.  "God  hath 
called  us  to  Peace."  1  Cor.  vii.  15.  •*  I  am  come  to  give  peace  on 
earth."     Luke  xii.  51.     "  Workers  together  with  Him."     2  Cor.  vi.  1. 

H.  M. 

OUR  TllEATMEXT  OF  INDIANS. 

Our  troubles  with  Indians  have  been  coeval  with  our  history,  and 
have  left  a  deplorable  stigma  on  our  character  and  policy  as  a  Chris- 
tian people.  In  England  there  has  long  been  an  "  Aborigines'  Protec- 
tion Society  "  designed  to  avert,  repair  or  mitigate  the  evils  to  which 
the  natives  in  or  near  the  colonies  which  the  British  Qovcruuient  has 
scattered  in  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  are  exposed.  It  is  confess- 
edly an  enterprise  akin  to  our  own ;  but  we  have  hitherto  treated  it  as 
not  coming  strictly  in  our  sphere.  With  our  people  it  has  ahvays  been 
a  practical  question,  as  it  is  likely  to  be  for  ages  to  come  ;  and  in  every 
view  it  is  exceedingly  desirable  that  some  measures  should  b.-*  devised, 
some  agencies  and  influences  set  at  work,  that  shall  prevent  ur  relievo 
the -evils  inflicted  upon  both  parties  by  their  past  intercourse. 

The  case  is  quite  anomalous.  The  Indians  are  treated  a-  strictly 
neither  foreigners  nor  citizens,  but  somewhat  as  wards  and  protoires  of 
our  Government.  In  its  general  treatment  of  them,  it  has  professedly 
gone  in  the  main  upon  right  principles ;  but,  in  carrying  out  its  policy 
towards  them,  it  has  employed  agonts  notoriously  unprincipled,  selfish 
and  cruel.  The  result  is  perfectly  natural.  We  have  s»»j:it  vast 
amounts  of  money,  and  sacrifieel  on  our  own  part  thousand-^  of  lives, 
all  without  insuring  a  state  of  reliable  peace  with  these  *?'M]?  of  the 
forest.     If  wo  except  our  adoption  of  the  war  principle,  a  dq^lorablo 
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exception,  our  policy  towards  the  Indians  has  been  wise,  humane  and 
beneficent;  but  the  agents  often,  if  not  generally,  employed  in  it£ 
execution,  have  proved  themselves  either  bad  men,  or  quite  unfitted  for 
the  service.  Instead  of  faithfully  serving  either  the  Indians  or  our 
government,  they  have  cheated  both,  and  prostituted  their  trust  into  a 
gigantic  swindle  to  enrich  themselves.  To  these  official  knaves,  more 
than  to  all  other  causes  put  together,  we  have  been  indebted  for  our 
troubles  with  the  Indians ;  and  had  we  from  the  first  treated  them  as 
William  Penn  did,  we  should  have  saved  scores  of  thousands  of  lives, 
and  many  hundred  millions  of  money. 

This  question  is  becoming  more  and  more  important.  The  mass  of 
our  people  seem  to  know  little  about  it;  and  our  government  has 
of  late  failed  signally  to  conciliate  or  coerce  these  sons  of  the  forest 
Armed  with  some  of  our  deadliest  weapons,  and  learning  not  a  few  of 
our  bad  habits  from  the  reckless,  desperate  white  men  that  go  among 
them,  they  are  likely  to  work  increasing  mischief  to  us  and  themselves 
until  we  shall  learn  the  right  way  of  dealing  with  them.  This  we 
seem  very  slow  in  learning,  and  the  result  is  that  the  Indian  country 
between  Kanzas  and  California  is  becoming  a  vast  field  of  savage  war- 
fare, and  the  conflict  is  not  only  sacrificing  many  lives,  but  costing  '*'  a 
mint  of  money."  How  much  we  know  not,  but  should  not  be  sur- 
prised to  fin4  it  exceed  the  estimate  now  current  of  *  a  million  a  week.' 
So  much  for  a  war-policy. 

The  day  after  writing  the  above,  we  received  the  following  from  a 
friend  travelling  to  the  west  of  Missouri,  a  strong  as  well  as  persistent 
confirmation  of  our  views :  — 

How  Indian  Wars  are  produced.  —  The  writer  of  this  has  been 
spending  a  few  days  in  Nebraska,  in  the  western  part  of  which  a  de- 
structive Indian  war  is  now  raging.  The  cause  of  this  war,  as  indeed 
of  all  others,  is  quite  apparent.  It  results  from  aggression  on  one 
side,  and  retaliation  on  the  other.  I  am  persuaded  that  we  can  hare 
either  peace  or  war  with  the  Indians,  as  with  other  people,  just  as  we 
choose.  It  is  true  they  are  savages.  They  do  not  respect  treaties; 
and  when  their  enemies  fall  into  their  hands,  they  are  cruel.  But  they 
are  children  in  knowledge,  and  should  be  treated  as  such.  What  do 
Jthcy  know  about  the  moral  obligation  to  do  right?  What  do  they 
know  about  the  guilt  of  robbery  and  murder?  It  is  as  foolish  as  it  b 
vain  to  hold  them,  as  we  should  a  civilized  people,  accountable  for  every 
violation  of  law. 

What,  then,  shall  be  done?     The  first  'hing  is  to  civilize  and  Chris- 
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tianize  them ;  nor  is  it  less  necessary  to  civilize  and  Christianize  their 
white  neighbors.  Unless  this  shall  be  done,  the  weaker  party  will  be 
exterminated. 

One  thing  struck  me  with  surprise  and  alarm  —  the  intense  hatred 
against  the  red  man  existing  all  through  the  country  west  of  the  Mis- 
souri River.  It  can  hardly  be  realized  by  one  not  on  the  ground. 
When  an  Indian  approaches  the  residence  of  a  white  man  for  any  pur- 
pose whatever,  it  is  very  common  to  set  the  dogs  on  him.  If  this  is 
not  done,  and  he  is  allowed  to  purchase  anything,  he  is  very  likely 
overreached  and  cheated  in  the  bargain.  If  he  escapes  being  shot 
down  by  some  reckless  villain,  he  is  fortunate.  The  people  here  very 
generally  justify  the  infamous  Colonel  Chirington  who  ordered  his  men 
to  shoot  down  Indian  toamen  and  children  in  cold  blood !  a  transaction 
that  is  almost  universally  condemned  farther  east. 

I  passed  yesterday  near  a  little  creek  called  the Hide,  named 

from  the  following  circumstance,  which  shows  the  origin  of  most  Indian 
wars :  —  A  white  family  were  travelling  over  the  plains.  A  young 
man  connected  with  it  had  recklessly  declared  that  he  would  shoot  the 
first  Indian  whom  he  saw ;  and  noticing  a  squaw  at  a  little  distance 
off,  he  drew  up  his  rifle,  and  deliberately  shot  her  dead  without  the 
least  provocation.  The  result  was  what  might  have  been  expected, 
only  perhaps  a  little  more  tragical.  The  Indian  party  with  which  the 
squaw  was  connected,  overtook  the  family,  and  demanded  that  the 
murderer  be  given  up ;  and,  as  the  only  alternative  was  the  death  of 
the  whole  party,  it  was  done.  They  took  him  back  to  the  place  where 
the  murder  occurred,  and  skinned  him  alive  as  deliberately  as  he  had 
shot  the  Indian  woman.  Of  course  this  was  savage ;  but  was  it  sur- 
prising? 

Another  case  was  related  to  me  this  morning.  A  party  of  Indians 
had  shot  an  ox  or  cow  belonging  to  a  white  man.  What  Indians  did 
it  was  not  known.  No  matter,  the  owner  was  determined  to  have  res- 
titution and  revenge.  So,  coming  down  to  a  party  of  Indians  forty 
miles  away,  he  made  arrangements  with  another  man  to  run  off  a  num- 
ber of  red  men's  ponies,  amounting  in  value  to  several  times  as  much 
as  the  dead  animal,  and  divide  the  profits  between  themselves.  The 
Indians  would  of  course  retaliate.  Such  is  the  origin  of  nearly  all  our 
troubles  with  the  Indians.  In  more  than  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the 
fault  is  chiefly,  if  not  solely,  on  our  side.  Is  it  at  all  surprising  that 
we  have  wars  with  them  ?  Would  they  not  have  existed  in  the  early 
settlement  of  Pennsylvania  if  they  had  been  treated  in  the  same  way  ? 
Would  they  exist  now  if  treated  justly  by  the  whites? 

A  Traveller. 

P.  S.  —  Congress,  late  in  its  extra  July  session,  passed  a  bill  better 
fitted  than  any  heretofore  to  secure  justice  and  peace  in  our  intercourse 
with  the  Indians.     It  authorizes  the  President  to  appoint  commission- 
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era  who  "  call  together  the  chiefs  and  head  men  of  those  bands  or 
tribes  of  Indians  who  are  now  hostile  towards  either  the  Government 
or  the  citizens  of  the  United  States.  These  commissioners  are  to  in- 
quire into  the  alleged  grievances  which  have  induced  these  Indians  to 
make  war,  and  are  to  make  such  treaties  with  them  as  will  remove 
their  causes  for  complaint,  and  give  security  to  travel  across  the  plains 
now  harassed  by  Indians.  They  are  also  authorized  to  select  a  district 
of  country  large  enough  to  receive  all  the  Indian  tribes  now  living  east 
of  the  Kocky  Mountains,  and  not  peacefully  residing  on  permanent  res- 
ervations. These  reservations  aie  to  be  so  located  as  not  to  interfere 
with  travel  by  the  various  projected  railroad  routes,  or  with  the  Gov- 
ernment roads  now  traversed  by  emigrants/' 

Redelliox  and  Revolution. — The  stereotyped  excuse  for  these  is  their 
alleged  neceseity  in  securing  the  rights  of  the  people  against  the  wrongs  of 
their  governments.  Their  complaints  may  be  in  most  cases  well  founded, 
and  ought  to  be  met  and  redressed  ;  but  one  objection  to  its  being  attempted 
by  violence  is,  that  the  remedy  commonly  becomes  worse  than  the  disease,  and 
another  still  more  general  is,  that  the  principle  involved  in  such  resistance 
would,  if  admitted,  prove  ruinous  to  the  stability,  if  not  to  the  very  exifit- 
ence  of  aV  f:overment.  No  government,  no  matter  what  ita  form,  can  allow 
this  principle,  and  be  sure  of  living  a  single  year.  All  governments  alike 
frown,  as  they  all  must  frown,  upon  it  as  fatal  to  their  own  existence. 

Here,  then,  comes  the  pressure  of  the  difficulty.  As  government  was  de- 
signed for  the  benefit  of  the  people,  the  whole  people,  it  certainly  ought  to 
be  so  constructed,  and  so  administered  as  to  protect  their  rights,  and  pro- 
mote tlieir  highest  welfare.  How  shall  this  be  done?  By  insurrection,  rc^ 
bellion,  revolution  ?  These  are  the  means  commonly  employed  in  the  last 
resort  by  the  disaffeoted  ;  but  they  generally  fail,  and  are  always  attended 
with  iiiimeii<e  evils  to  all  panics.  In  mocJt  cases  it  is  a  suicidal  process.  U 
it  not  J  ossible,  then,  to  devise  and  set  at  work  safer,  surer,  far  better  meaas 
for  securing  the  end  sou.i^ht?  In  barbarous,  or  imperfectly  civilized  coua- 
tries,  it  may  be  impossiMe ;  but  it  certainly  ought  not  to  be  impoesiUe 
or  very  altS^nilt  in  communities  reputedly  Christian.  The  Gospel  rightly 
applied  to  the  ease,  could  not  fail  in  time  to  secure  such  result  withoal 
the  enormous  evils  inseparable  from  rebellion,  revolution  or  cruel  war. 
Tlie  pr:noipU3  of  Christian  peace,  wrou  >ht  iully  into  the  habits  and  insti- 
tutiv>n«5  of  any  pov^plo,  would  gain  this  end  without  bloodshed.  Such  a  cod- 
summa:ian  tl;o  Cuvji^l,  by  its  }>8u:tie  intluenecs,  is  destined,  sooner  or  later, 
to  iuwiuT  ':s!i  for  every  UuJ  bLst  with  its  heavenly  light. 

AVo  h.ue  v^ur  eye  now  on  t!ie  p^vr  Cretans.    They  have  risen  against  their 
Turk:>li  ru'cr>,  and  ovi^h:  to  le  nl.evtd  irom  the  wrongs  and  hardships 
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they  are  suffering ;  but  how  can  they  be  ?  Here  is  the  rub.  The  Gospel 
in  its  purity  will  uot  now  reach  t!ieir  caae,  for  they  arc  strangers  to  its  pa- 
cific principles ;  and  if  these  be  not  rightly  applied,  they  can  be  of  no  avail 
in  any  case.  Until  the  Gospel  is  thus  applied  in  such  cases,  we  see  no  relief 
or  hope,  but  must  wait  for  what  may  come  from  the  bad  passions,  wrong 
principles,  and  wrong  usages  so  generally  prevalent  in  the  world. 

War  Provokes  War.  —  The  means  commonly  taken  to  prevent  war 
are  about  as.wise  as  it  would  be  to  pour  a  stream  of  alcohol  or  burning  fluid 
on  a  building  on  fire  in  the  hope  of  thus  quenching  the  flames.  Milton  in 
his  sonnet  on  the  Parliamentary  General  Fairfax,  immortalized  a  great  prac- 
tical truth  ;  — 

What  can  war  but  endless  war  still  breed  ? 

Let  us  be  thankful  that  some  leaders  of  public  opinion  are  beginning  to 
learn  this  truth.  **  War,"  lately  said  the  London  Times ^  **  generates  war, 
and  the  existence  of  vast  armies  creates  a  demand  for  their  use.  Ivinj^fl  long 
to  try  the  temper  of  a  sword  they  are  continually  sharpening  and  polishing  ; 
and  armies,  in  their  weariness  of  mimic  warfare,  contract  a  dosire  to  ex- 
change it  for  the  reality  of  which  they  have  so  often  heard.  All  Europe  is, 
as  it  were,  mined  ;  the  slightest  accident  may  apply  the  torch  ;  and  yet  it 
has  become  so  used  to  the  danger,  that  it  has  almost  learnt  to  cjnsider  this 
armed  peace  as  the  natural  state  of  mankind. 

Now,  with  all  respect  for  the  labors  of  diplomacy,  we  hace  no  hope  of  a 
really  stable  pacification  until  this  state  of  things  is  thoroughly  amended.  The 
disputes,  like  this  one  of  Luxembourg,  which  periodically  break  out,  are  not 
the  disease  itself,  but  the  symptoms  of  the  cliseaae  which  lie  below.  Till 
nations  can  be  prevailed  on  not  merely  to  keep  the  peace  for  the  motion t, 
but  so  to  regulate  their  affiirs  as  to  give  security  that  they  mean  to  keep  the 
peace  hereafter,  only  the  first  step  ha^  been  taken  in  a  pacific  direction, 
trance  has  been  the  great  offender  in  this  matter.  She  it  is  who  has  set  the 
evil  example  which  has  invested  peace,  as  at  present  known  to  Europe, 
with  most  of  the  evils  of  war.  The  Emperor  has  announced  that,  this 
question  of  Luxembourg  being  once  amicably  settled,  he  will  renounce  all 
views  of  territorial  aggrandizement.  This  asnuranco  will  carry  weight,  and 
produce  a  better  state  of  things  in  Europe,  just  in  proportion  as  it  is  accom- 
panied by  a  real  disarmament.  France  has  no  invasion  to  fear.  All  that 
Europe  asks  of  her  is  to  be  let  alone  ;  but  as  long  as  she  remains  armed,  no 
nation  will  feel  justified  in  placing  its  forces  on  a  really  picific  footing.  Let 
the  Emperor  Napoleon  set  this  example  to  other  sovereigns ;  and  he  will 
have  conferred  on  his  own  subjects,  and  on  the  rest  of  mankind,  a  benefit 
which  he  will  regard  in  the  latter  ye-irs  of  his  life  with  more  real  satisfac- 
tion than  alT  the  triumphs  of  his  arms  and  all  the  successes  of  his  diplo- 
macy." 

Tde  Rebel  Loss  of  Life.  —  The  N.  Y.  Tribune  in  July  contained  a  long 
and  elaborate  article  on  **  the  Rebel  Army,"  couipiled  from  documents  that 
fell  into  the  hands  of  our  government  on  the  collapse  of  the  rebellion,  and 
giving  a  condensed,  general  view  of  the  rebel  forces  at  different  periods  from 
their  organization  in  18G1  to  their  surrender  aul  dispersion  in  April,  18'j5. 
The  whole  paper  is  very  suggestive,  and  would  well  repay  a  most  careful 
study. 
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We  quote  only  the  writer's  main  conclnsions  slightly  condensed  :  "  The 
Confederate  army  undoubtedly  reached  its  highest  point  in  the  early  summer 
of  1863,  when  the  movement  into  Pennsylvania  was  commenced.  At  the 
close  of  March,  before  all  preparations  had  been  made,  the  returns  show  a 
nominal  force  of  484,000,  of  whom  341,000  were  present,  and  281,000  present 
for  duty.  Probably  about  20,000  were  added  durins  the  next  six  weeks,  so 
that  we  may  safely  say  that  at  the  middle  of  June  there  were  a  little  more 
than  500,()()0  on  the  muster  rolls.  The  army,  especially  that  under  Lee, 
were  in  the  highest  state  of  efficiency.  The  Confederacy  was  at  that  time 
like  an  athlete  in  the  highest  condition  of  training.  Full  half  of  the  mtn 
ofmilitanj  age  were  enrolled  in  the  army.  If  we  take  into  account  those  ex- 
empt by  infirmity,  those  employed  in  the  various  civil  departments,  and  those 
detailed  directly  to  perform  labor  in  the  various  military  workshops,  it  is 
hardly  an  over-statement  to  say  that  every  able-bodied  man  was  enrolled;  and 
of  these  seven  out  of  ten  were  actually  present,  and  mx  out  of  ten  were 
present  for  duty.  No  people  could  long  sustain  such  a  strain.  In  the  first 
week  of  July  they  sufferea  losses  amounting  to  full  100,000  men.  At  the 
end  of  the  month  Lee  had  only  41,000  for  duty  out  of  the  100,000  with 
which  he  had  set  out  six  weeks  before.  If  the  autumn  campaign  of  1863  in 
Virginia  had  been  prosecuted  by  the  Union  commander  with  anything  ap- 
proaching vigor,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it  would  have  closed  the 
war ;  for  Meade  had  an  army  fully  double  that  of  Lee.  In  the  spring  of 
1SG4  Lee  had  only  a  little  more  than  50,000,  and  in  August,  when  the  siege 
of  Richmond  was  fairly  opened,  he  had  less  than  60,000.  From  this  time 
the  returns  show  how  prevalent  became  desertions  from  the  Confederate 
armies.  In  August,  out  of  a  nominal  force  of  550,000,  there  were  not  200,- 
000  present  for  duty  in  all  the  armies.  At  the  close  of  February,  the  date 
of  the^  latest  report  in  our  possession,  Lee,  out  of  a  nominal  force  of  160,000 
had  present  but  73,000,  and  for  duty  but  59,000.  More  than  half  were  ab- 
sent wholly,  and  little  more  than  a  third  were  present  for  duty.  When  he 
finally  abandoned  Petersburg  and  Richmond,  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  had 
35,0(»0  men  all  told. 

We  judge  that,  in  all,  600,000  different  men  were  in  the  Confederate 
ranks  auring  the  war.  Of  these  we  do  not  believe  one-half  are  alive  this  day. 
Once  in  the  ranks,  there  was  no  escape,  except  by  death,  disablement  from 
wounds,  sickness,  or  desertion.  Of  tbe  300,000  of  the  Confederate  soldiers 
yet  alive,  no  man  can  say  what  proportion  are  wholly  or  in  great  part  dis- 
abled by  w  Junds  or  disease ;  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  in  three  years  the  South 
lost  by  the  war  alone  full  one-third  of  its  able-bodied  white  male  population. 
A  great  part  of  the  accumulated  wealth  of  the  people  was  swept  away ;  not 
merely  changing  from  one  hand  to  another,  and  so  in  the  natural  course  of 
things  certain  to  be  redistributed,  but  absolutely  annihilated.  Not  merely 
the  created  wealth,  but  the  means  of  creating  it  were  destroyed.*  We  think 
there  is  not  in  all  history  the  record  of  a  war  attended  by  such  utter  disas- 
ter. These  facts  are  quite  sufficient  to  account  for  the  j^reat  cry  of  distress 
which  surges  up  to  us  from  that  unfortunate  region.  The  mills  of  the  godd 
have  ground  slowly,  but  they  have  yet  ground  exceeding  fine.  With  tbe 
ghastly  array  before  us  of  the  figures  which  have  been  set  forth  in  this 
paper,  we  have  little  sympathy  with  any  man  who  will  now  lift  up  hand  or 
vutce  save  to  aid  and  console  the  suffering  people  of  the  South.  If  they  com- 
mitted a  grievous  wrong,  most  grievously  have  they  answered  for  it." 

We  think  the  actual  loss  of  life  by  the  rebels  was  considerably  greater 
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than  is  here  supposed.  At  one  time  there  were  <'  a  little  more  than  500,000 
on  the  master  rolls  ;  *'  and  we  cannot  conoeive  it  possible  that  onlj  100,000 
more  were  ever  in  the  rebel  armies. 

In  the  loyal  troops  there  were  at  different  times  nearly  thrice  as  many  as 
at  any  given  period ;  and  at  this  rate  there  must  have  been  in  all  not  lera 
than  a  million  in  the  rebel  armies,  and  probably  full  half  a  million  lives  lost. 
We  doubt,  indeed,  whether  there  were  at  the  close  of  the  conflict  so  many 
persons  in  rebeldom  by  a  full  million  as  there  were  before,  or  would  have 
been  if  the  sword  had  never  been  drawn.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  rebel  leaders,  so  far  as  yet  known,  never  kept  a  record  of  their  own 
losses,  but  took  special,  incessant  pains  to  conceal  them  from  their  follow- 
ers ;  and  this  fact,  along  with  the  notorious  desperation  of  their  movements, 
would  go  far  to  justify  the  larger  estimate  that  we  make.  Our  government 
has  reckoned  up  on  our  part  more  than  300,000  victims,  a  number  doubtless 
much  below  the  reality ;  and  from  all  the  facts  in  the  case  we  think  it 
probable  that  our  reb^lion  cost  a  million. 

After  all,  do  you  say  the  end  sought  and  secured  on  our  part  was  worth 
all  that  it  oost?  We  are  not  now  debating  this  point ;  but,  granting  it  to 
be  ever  so  valuable,  is  it  not  vastly  important  that  it  should  be  gained  with 
out  so  fearful  waste  of  treasure,  life  and  moral'power  ?  Is  it  not  possible  to 
insure  them  without  such  incidental  evils?  Does  not  the  gospel  prescribe 
a  far  better  way ;  a  way  even  more  sure  in  the  long  run,  and  with  few,  if 
any  of  those  terrible  drawbacks ?  Were  its  principles  rightly  applied,  would 
it  not  in  time  secure  the  same  ends  by  peaceful  means?  Is  it  not  more  than 
time  for  the  real  believers  in  the  gospel  to  try  its  better  way ! 

GioRiFiCATioN  OF  REBELLION.  —  Men  will  not  permanently  support  a 
cause  confessedly  doomed  to  perpetual  neglect,  contempt  and  reprobation. 
Such  ought  to  be  the  doom  of  our  late  rebellion  ;  but  its  leaders,  supporters 
and  sympathizers  will  try  every  means  in  their  power  to  avert  such  a  fate. 
Nor  are  they  likely  to  bo  entirely  unsuccessful.  The  chief  men  in  both 
state  and  church  at  the  South  will,  at  least  for  the  present  generation,  cling 
with  a  desperate  grasp  to  the  idea,  that  their  rebellion  was  a  noble  and 
glorious  struggle  for  their  rights,  and  will  try  bard  to  extend  and  perpetuate 
these  views  of  it.  On  this  point  there  will  long  be  an  obstinate  moral  con- 
flict ;  nor  should  wo  be  surprised  to  find  the  deeds  and  heroes  of  fhe  late 
rebellion  commemorated  and  canonized  very  much  as  those  of  our  own  Revo- 
lution have  been.  We  already  see  indications  of  this  in  publications  at  the 
South.  II.  R.  Pollard,  a  notorious  Richmond  editor,  offered  some  time  ago 
a  prize  of  $100  for  a  poem  on  *<  The  deeds,  valor,  and  sacrifices  of  the  Con* 
federate  soldiers  ;  "  and  the  premium,  it  seems,  has  lately  been  awarded  to 
a  Georgia  poet.  If  such  a  rebellion  can  become  •permanently  popular,  it 
may  yet  spread  its  foul  and  fatal  spawn  over  all  our  future  history  in  an  in« 
terminable  series  of  like  rebellions. 
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Classification  of  Southerners.  —  Gen.  Howard,  in  a  kcture  some  time 
a^o  on  the  duties  of  Christians  to  the  South,  took  occasion  to  designate  and 
classify  the  people  there  in  regard  to  their  loyalty.  —  1.    Those  who  en- 
gaged heartily  in  the  rebellion,  but  now  give  up  slavery,  and  yield  unquali- 
fi^  allegiance  to  the  gOTernment.  —  2.     A  large  class  who  pretend  to  give 
up  the  contest  in  good  faith,  but  are  really  making  every  effort  in  their 
power  to  re-establish  slavery  or  its  equivalent.  —  3.    The  defiant  class  who 
are  doing  all  they  can  to  keep  up  a  spirit  of  contention  and  disorder.  — 4. 
The  remaining  class  have  always  been  unconditional  Union  men.    You  can 
recognize  them  by  certain  unmistakable  tests.     They  are  not  seeking  public 
offices  ;  they  are  working  upon  their  farms,  or  at  their  trades,  or  other  call, 
ings.     They  exhibit  a  wonderful  degree  of  what  you  would  call  good  com- 
mon sense,  practical  sense.     Letting  the  dead  past  alone,  they  are  trying  to 
conform  to  the  necessities  and  wholesome  lessons  of  the  present.    Mostly 
poor,  or  what  they  deem  poor,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  they  are  striving  to 
better  their  fortunes.     When  they  employ  the  negro,  they  favor  the  exten- 
sion to  him  of  the  rights  and  privileges  that  belong  to  him  as  a  man.    They 
do  not  persecute  the  Union  men  who  may  live  near  them.     They  do  not 
ostracize  them  because  of  their  fearless  adhesion  to  the  flag  of  .their  coun- 
try.    They  encourage  the  making  of  their  own  State  a  prosperous  free 
State.    They  favor  the  building  of  school-houses,  the  establishment  of 
churches.     They  encourage  immigration,  and  therefore  they  never  prate 
about  their  hatred  of  the  Yankee.     I  have  met  and  conversed  with  many 
men  who  come  up  squarely  to  all  the  conditions  which  a  humane  and  en- 
lightened government  could  demand  ;  and  my  impression  is  that  in  spite  of 
the  more  numerous  second  class,  the  right  conduct  of  these  men  is  ahready 
having  its  effect  in  separating  and  crystallizing  the  social  elements  in  favor 
of  law,  of  order,  of  freedom  and  of  prosperity.     Unfortunately  this  class  is 
not  strong  enough  yet  in  either  of  the  States  lately  in  insurrection  to  have 
an  organ  in  the  local  press. 

The  second  class  combine  openly  and  secretly  to  keep  the  negro  in  practi- 
cal slavery.  If  they  pay  him  for  his  labor,  they  pay  him  reluctantly,  and 
do  not  treat  him  in  other  respects  as  a  man  entitled  to  a  man's  privilege!^. 
They  break  their  labor  contracts  for  the  purpose  of  depriving  the  laborer 
of  his  hire.  They  attempt  to  govern  with  the  pistol  and  the  whip, 
hinder  education,  destroy  school-houses,  and  in  several  of  the  States  they 
kill  freedmen's  agents,  and  maim  others  for  life.  They  murder  and  muti- 
late the  freedmen ;  nothing  can  reach  them  but  the  vigorous  arm  of  the 
Government,  prepared  to  vindicate  its  laws  and  defend  all  its  citizens.  The 
riots  of  Memphis  and  New  Orleans,  not  to  speak  of  other  localities,  picture 
in  all  their  horrid  details  this  defiant  class. 
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COST  OF  WAR   PREPARATIONS. 

M.  Legoyt,  a  distinguished  French  statist,  says,  <<  £urope  keeps  in  a  time 
of  peace  an  effective  army  of  about  four  million  men,''  —  in  emergencies  in-  • 
creased  some  fifty  per  cent.,  —  **and  inscribes  upon  its  budget  a  sum  of 
three  and  half  milliards  (£1-10,000,000)  to  meet  the  cost  of  this  colossal 
army.  Let  us  suppose  that,  as  the  result  of  an  understanding  between  the 
Powers  concerned,  a  disarmament  to  the  extent  of  one-halCwere  carried  into 
effect,  forthwith  two  million  men,  the  very  pick  of  the  population,  are  re- 
stored to  peaceful  labor,  and  a  saving  of  1,600,000,000  francs  (£04,000,000) 
in  the  budgets  of  Europe  is  realized.  AVith  this  sum  Europe  might  add  an- 
nually to  her  present  railway  system  10,000  kilometres  of  railway,  might 
complete  her  system  of  road  communication  of  every  kind  in  a  single  year, 
and  might  endow  in  every  county  and  every  parish  a  primary  school. 

The^e  great  improvements  once  realized,  she  might,  if  she  determines  to 
maintain  the  existing  amount  of  taxation,  apply  the  surplus  to  a  progressive 
reduction  of  her  debt.  The  annual  interest  of  this  deot  being  now  about 
two  and  a  third  milliards  (£95,000,000),  and,  being  capitalized  at  an  aver- 
age interest  of  4  ]ier  cent.,  representing  a  capital  oi  57  1-2  milliards  (£2,- 
300,000,000),  might  set  her  free  from  liabilities  in  about  36  years.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  States  in  question  choose  to  apply  the  1,600,000,000' 
francs  (£64,000,000)  thus  saved  to  a  reduction  of  the  imposts  which  now 
prcra  upon  production  or  consumption,  what  a  relief  for  the  peoples !  what 
a  new  impulse  given  to  business  of  all  kindi» ! 

We  have  said  that  two  million  men  in  the  prime  of  life  would  be  restored 
to  the  arts  of  peace.  There  would  be  in  this  happy  fact  another  efficacious 
cause  of  prosperity  to  Europe.  In  effect,  putting  tne  average  daily  earnings 
of  these  two  millions  of  workmen  at  no  mora  than  two  francs  each  (48 
cents),  and  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  wages  represent  a  fifth  part  of  the 
value  produced,  this  pacific  army  under  the  flag  of  industry  would  create  a 
daily  value  of  20,000,000  francs,  and  an  annual  value  of  seven  and  a  half 
milliards.  Nor  is  this  all ;  for  a  considerable  amount  of  capital  now  em- 
ployed in  the  fabrication  of  articles  necessary  for  the  equipment  and  arma- 
ment of  these  two  million  men  might  be  applied  to  other  branches  of  na- 
tional industry,  incomparably  more  useful.  Thus  the  keeping  at  their 
firesides  of  two  millions  of  young  people  would  have  the  certain  effect 
of  lowering  the  price  of  manual  labor,  and  so  of  giving  a  lively  impulse  to 
production  in  all  its  forms." 

Four  millions  are  a  low  estimate  for  the  standing  soldiery  of  Europe  alone, 
and  fur  all  Christendom  five  millions.  Now,  what,  at  present  rates,  is  the 
average%aluo  of  the  labor  of  these  ^^e  millions?  Not  less  than  $1,500,- 
000,000  a  year?  It  seems  incredible ;  but  facts  and  figures  justify  the  cal- 
culation. More  wasted  by  nations  repute4ly  Christians  in  a  single  year, 
upon  their  war-system  than  the  followers  of  Christ  have  spent  in  the  last 
five  centuries  for  the  spread  of  the  gospel  among  the  heathen !  Are  Chria* 
tians  to  sleep  forever  over  such  a  question  as  this? 

Present  War-Debts  of  Europe.  —  Joseph  W.  Pease,  M.  P.,  lately  said, 
**  the  total  debts  of  all  the  nations  of  Europe  now  s^mount  to  more  than  eleven 
thousand  millions  sterling,^''  or  §55,000,000,000.  There  are,  also,  more  than 
6,000,000  men  trained  to  arms,  costing  the  nations  500,000,000  pounds  per 
annum.    This  expenditure  keeps  creeping  up  year  by  year  in  this  country, 
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(England)  because  Englishmen  have  got  into  their  heads  a  doctrine  that  the 
best  way  of  keeping  peace  is  to  be  prepared  for  war.  This  doctrine  has  pro- 
duced a  system  of  rivalry  between  the  countries  of  Europe  which  has  gone 
'on  increasing  till  it  may  almost  be  regarded  as  a  reductio  ad  absurdum. 
From  1835  to  1845,  England  and  France  each  increased  their  war  expenses 
by  about  fiHiy  per  cent. ,  and  at  the  present  time  our  own  expenses  are  more 
than  double  wnat  they  were  in  1835. 

You  may  ask  what  conclusion  I  would  draw  from  such  facts  as  these. 
One  is  that  this  expenditure  arose  not  entirely  from  those  who  sat  upon  the 
throne  or  from  the  government,  but  in  part  from  the  people  themselves ;  and 
BO  long  as  they  continue,  when  drinking  the  health  of  the  <' Army  and 
Navy,"  to  declare  that  to  keep  peace  we  must  be  prepared  for  war,  so  long 
will  this  state  of  things  go  on.  Another  inference  is,  that  we  must  stop  this 
enormous  increase,  or  it  will  in  the  end  prove  fatal.  In  the  ten  years  from 
1855  to  1865,  our  total  expenditure  was  £789,000,000,  of  which  only  £105,- 
000,000  had  been  for  the  civil  service,  and  £48,000,000  for  collecting  the 
revenue,  considerably  more  than  four  times  as  much  for  war  purposes  as  for 
all  other  operations  of  government'! 

Diminution  of  Inhabitants  in  the  Rebsl  States.  —  It  would  be  a  curious 
and  very  instructive  inquiry  to  ascertain  how  far  the  late  rebellion  reduced 
the  population  of  the  South.  As  there  has  been  no  general  census  since  its 
rise  in  1860,  we  can  only  conjecture ;  but  from  recent  statements  respecting 
the  State  of  Mississippi,  we  should  be  justified  in  supposing  that  the  South 
had  lost  in  six  years  about  one  tenth  of  its  entire  population,  while  in  the 
free  States  their  number  has  meanwhile  been  steadily  increasing.  The  next 
census  will  doubtless  disclose  on  this  point  some  startling  facts,  and  prove 
our  rebellion  to  have  been  even  more  destructive  to  life  than  any  of  us  had 
conceived. 

Army  op  Austria.  —  We  gave  in  a  late  number  an  account  of  Napoleon's 
effort,  against  the  wishes  of  his  subjects,  to  reorganize  the  army  of  France, 
and  increase  it  for  extreme  emergencies  to  1,200,000  men.  It  is  now  re- 
ported that  Austria  is  bent  on  the  same  suicidal  policy,  and  propoees  to  in- 
crease her  army  to  1,300,000.  It  now  seems  that  Prussia's  success  with  her 
military  system  and  needle-gun  has  turned  the  heads  of  European  sovereigns, 
and  is  likely  to  plunge  them  into  such  an  amount  of  war  expenses  ja  must 
ere  long  overwhelm  them  with  bankruptcy  and  ruin  :  — 

'^  The  Vienna  Gazette  calculates  that  as  the  result  of  the  new  military  sys- 
tem adopted  in  Austria,  the  army  will  amount  to  1,300,000  men,  of  whom 
800,000  will  be  on  the  active  list,  and  the  residue  in  the  first  and  second  re- 
serves. To  furnish  the  active  force  will  require  more  than  one-seventh  of  all 
the  available  men  in  the  empire,  and  a  large  proportion  still  of  the  men  who 
could  really  be  obtained  for  the  ranks  of  the  army,  and  who  constitute  the 
laboring  classes  of  the  community.  While  thus  providing  for  an  immense 
and  costly  standing  army,  the  commercial  and  industrial  interests  of  the 
country  are  in  a  very  depressed  condition." 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

Peace  Sogiett,  19  New  Bboad  Sibeet,  London,  July  16tbj  1867. 

My  Dear  FrieDd ; 

I  am  afraid  I  am  in  your  debt  foi*  several  letters.  Bat  my 
delay  in  writing  has  not  risen,  I  assure  you,  from  indi^rence  or  neglect, 
but  from  reasons  which  I  shall  now  try  to  explain  to  you. 

You  will  have  learnt  from  the  Herald^  that  we  have  been  for  some  time 
past  looking  forward  with  sanguine  hope  to  this  year  and  the  great  exhi- 
Dition  at  Paris,  as  affording  a  suitable  and  long-looked-for  opportunity  for 
renewing  our  great  Peace  Congresses  on  the  Continent.  Had  we  succeeded 
in  our  efforts  in  this  respect,  it  was  my  intention  to  make  an  earnest  appeal 
to  you,  and  through  you,  to  the  Friends' of  Peace  in  America,  for  a  strong 
deputation  from  your  country  to  come  over  and  help  us.  And  we  clung  to 
the  hope  that,  in  spite  of  many  difficulties,  we  should  ultimately  get  our 
Congress.  I  delayed  writing  to  ^ou,  until  I  could  give  you  some  positiTO 
information  on  the  subject. 

But  I  greatly  fear  that  now  we  must  afler  all  relinquish  our  long  and 
fondly  cherished  expectation.  You  know,  from  what  is  stated  in  our 
Annual  Report,  that  a  deputation  from  our  Committee  waited  on  the 
Emperor  of  the  French,  early  in  the  present  year,  to  solicit  the  authoriza- 
tion which  the  French  law  requires,  to  hold  our  Congress  in  Paris.  He 
readily  admitted  us  to  a  personal  audience,  and  was  as  gracious  as  possible 
in  bis  reception  of  us  ;  and,  though  he  gave  us  no  positive  promise,  we  left 
his  presence  with  the  fullest  impression  that  he  meant  to  comply  with  our 
request.  After  that  I  saw  M.  Rauher,  Ministre  d'etat,  the  most  important 
man  in  France  now,  next  to  the  Emperor.  It  was  he  that  was  associated 
with  Mr.  Cobden  in  the  negotiation  of  the  Commercial  Treaty,  and  when  I 
told  him  how  long  and  intimately  we  had  been  in  co-operation  with  Mr. 
Cobden  on  the  Peace  question,  he  assured  me  that  at  the  propitious  mo- 
ment, he  had  no  doubt  we  should  receive  a  favorable  reply.  Several  weeks, 
however,  elapsed  without  any  answer.  I  then  wrote  to  the  Emperor's 
Secretary  and  to  M.  Kauher,  reminding  them  of  our  application.  I  then 
received  a  communication  from  our  own  government,  with  whom  it  seems 
the  French  Government  had  been  in  correspondence  respecting  us,  asking 
me  for  full  information  respecting  the  constitution  and  rules  of  the  Society, 
and  the  nature  of  the  questions  we  intended  to  discuss  at  the  Congress. 
Ail  this  of  course,  I  furnished  them  with.  There  was  another  considerable 
delay,  and  I  wrote  to  the  Marquis  de  Lavalette,  the  minister  to  the  Interi- 
or, to  whose  department  M.  Kauher  informed  me  the  question  pertained. 
At  last  I  received  a  communication  from  the  French  Ambassador  in  Lon- 
don, saying  that  the  government  was  very  sorry,  but  that  they  could  not 
grant  permission  for  the  holding  of  a  Peace  Congress  in  Paris  at  present. 
This  was  before  the  settlement  of  the  Luxembourg  question.  When  that 
had  been  disposed  of,  thinking  that  it  might  have  been  the  obstacle  in  the 
way,  I  drew  up  another  memorial  to  the  Marquis  de  Lavalette,  the  prayer 
of  which  [  got  supported  by  a  number  of  influential  persons  in  this  country, 
among  whom  were  a  dozen  members  of  Parliament  including  John  Bright, 
Sir  Francis  Crossley,  Mr.  Gilpin,  &c.  This  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
Marquis  by  a  ^iend  of  oars  in  Paris.  Again  our  request  was  refused, 
though  with  many  expressions  of  regret.  Well,  not  to  leave  any  stone  un- 
tamed, about  three  weeks  ago,  I  went  over  to  Paris  again,  and  made  an- 
other attempt  but  with  equal  want  of  success.    The  fact  is  this.    The 
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French  Government,  as  you  are  aware,  have  introduced  a  new  law  for  the  re- 
organization of  the  army  into  the  legislature  which  has  not  yet  passed. 
It  is  exceedingly  unpopular,  and  has  led  to  as  many  manifestations  of  dis- 
appointment as  the  state  of  the  law  will  allow.  ISow,  as  our  programme 
for  the  Congress  gave  great  prominence  to  the  question  of  armaments,  the 
prospect  of  such  a  meetings  was  very  disasteful  to  the  French  autliorities. 

I  think  I  sent  you  copies  of  the  Star  newspaper  containing  some  lettera 
of  mine  giving  account  of  a  remarkable  Peace  movement  that  had  been 
lately  going  on  on  the  Continent.  They  were  also  republished  in  the  HtT- 
old.  Since  then  I  have  been  in  communication,  either  personally  or  bj 
letter,  with  most  of  the  leading  men  connected  with  it.  It  is  ver}-  certain 
that  there  is  a  widely-spread  sentiment  aa:ain8t  war,  and  of  the  federation 
of  people,  pervading  the  nations  of  the  Continent,  and  this  is  strongest  of 
all  in  France.  There  is,  however,  great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  organizing 
and  utilizing  this  sentiment,  arising  partly  from  the  state  of  the  law  and 
partly  from  the  character  o^  the  people.'  They  are  impulsive  and  enthusi- 
astic ;  but  they  have  not  the  habit  or  the  experience  that  you  and  we  hare 
in  forming  and  conducting  voluntary  societies.  1  am  in  correspondence 
now  with  the  representatives  of  three  different  associations  recently  started; 
but  I  find  it  next  to  impossible  to  bring  them  to  work  in  concert.  One  of 
them  represents  the  extreme  republican  party,  who  are  determined  to  gl^e 
a  distinctively  political  character  to  their  movement.  This  party  talb  of  a 
Congress  at  Geneva  in  September  ;  but  I  fear  from  this  very  pronounced  po- 
litical views,  we  cannot  join  them.  The  most  influential  is  the  Ligue  InUr- 
nationale,  represented  by  M.  Frederic  Passy.  I  ho])e  we  may  be  able  to  co- 
operate with  them  in  some  way 

I  enclose  a  copy  of  an  address  from  a  most  respectable  body  of  Baptist 
ministers  and  churches  in  this  country  to  the  Baptist  churchee  in  the  I'uited 
States.  Will  you  kindly  take  charge  of  it,  and  bring  it  to  the  knowled;:e 
of  those  whom  it  concerns  ?  I  hope  it  will,  produce  a  response.  If  it  should 
appear  in  any  paper  or  periodical,  will  you  kindly  send  me  a  copy? 

Yours,  very  truly, 

UEXRY  RICHARD. 

Address  of  English  Baptists  on'  Peace  to  their  Brethren  in  America. 

The  Annual  Association  of  the  New  Connection  of  general  Baptist  Min- 
isters and  Churches,  in  England,  a^cmbled  at  Louth,  in  LincoUK>hire,  the 
2ith  day  of  June,  18G7,  to  the  Ministers  of  the  Baptist  Churches  in  the 
^United  States  of  America  :  — 

Beloved  and  honored  Brethren  in  the  Lord,  Permit  us  with  respectful- 
ness and  earnestness  to  offer  to  you  the  following  address  :  — 

We  believe  the  religion  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  came  not  to 
destroy  men's  lives,  but  to  save  them,  is  wholly  opposed  to  the  principles 
and  practice  of  War. 

W^e  believe  that  War  is  the  greatest  possible  offence  against  the  Interoets 
of  Mankind,  material,  moral,  social  and  religious. 

We  believe  that,  if  Truth  and  Reason  wore  permitted  to  take  the  place  of 
Pride  and  Piission,  Arbitration  would  in  all  cases  successfully  and  si^edi- 
ly  compose  all  international  disagreements. 

We  believe  that  the  only  effectual  means  of  exorcising  the  War-Demon 
from  the  'Nations  of  the  World,  is  the  awakening  of  public  opinion  in 
favor  of  Peace. 
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We  believe  that  such  a  public  opinion  might  be  called  into  being  by 
truly  Christian  People,  and  especially  by  Christian  Ministers. 

We,  therefore,  ofifer  our  aflfeotionate  exhortations  to  you,  Brethren,  that 
your  public  ministrations,  and  social  as  well  as  private  intercessions,  may 
be  increasingly  pervaded  by  these  sentiments,  and  that  in  every  way  your 
Christian  wisdom  can  devise,  your  influence  may  be  exerted  to  promote 
**  Peace  on  Earth,  and  good  Will  toward  Men." 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Association, 

<  William  Rawson  Stevenson,  M.  A.  Chairman, 
\  Thomas  Barrass,  Peterborough,  Secretary, 


DEATH  OF  JOHN  PRtESTMAN  AND  EDMUND  FRY. 

Tmrs  pass  away  the  noble  and  the  true, 

As  western  sunsets  with  a  golden  hue  ; 

Like  orbs  of  light,  they  cheered  our  weary  way, 

Then  sank  in  splendor  for  a  brighter  day. 

Thus  Priestman  shone,  with  clear  and  steady  light, 
A  guide  to  thousands  through  a  darkened  night ; 
Not  speech  alone,  but  living  deed  he  gave, 
To  lead  the  lost  to  lif?  beyond  the  grave. 

And  now  the  crowds  who  watched  his  bright  career, 
Surround  his  tomb  to  shed  the  honest  tear  ; 
And  as  they  weep,  and  own  the  parting  pain, 
Exclaim,  we  ne'er  shall  see  his  like  again. 

And  thou,  my  Edmund,  tender,  loving,  mild, 
Great  in  thy  work,  yet  humble  as  a  child  ; 
How  shall  we  mourn  thee  ?     How  shall  words  convey 
Our  grief,  that  thou  so  soon  hast  closed  thy  day? 

But  let  the  will  of  Heaven's  great  King  be  done. 
Though  wo  lament  thy  race  too  early  run  ; 
Too  soon  for  us  thy  gentle  spirit  fled. 
And  much  too  soon  we  rank  thee  with  the  dead. 

Ye  noble  pair !  go,  wing  your  way  above, 
Where  all  of  earthly,  enus  in  heavenly,  love. 
Why  should  we  mourn  ?     Why  weep  that  ye  ascend 
To  where  all  mourning  and  all  weeping  end  ? 

Yet  far  too  keen  would  be  the  parting  pain, 
But  that  we  part  assured  to  meet  again. 
A  few  swift  years,  and  then  we  mount  on  high, 
To  greet  again  a  Priestman  and  a  Fry* 

William  Stokes. 
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Its  object,  as  stated  in  its  Constitution,  is  <<  to  illustrate  tbe  inconsisteiMsy 
of  war  with  Christianity,  to  show  its  baleful  influence  on  all  the  gteai 
interests  of  mankind,  and  devise  means  for  securing  universal  and  perma- 
nent peace."  For  this  purpose  it  seeks  to  form  a  public  opinion  in  favor  of 
superseding  war  by  peaceful  ezpedients'-more  effectual  than  war,  for  tbe  great 
ends  of  international  security  and  justice,  such  as  Occasional  Reference, 
Stipulated  Arbitration,  and  a  Congress  of  Nations.  These  expedients,  iden- 
tical in  principle  with  the  system  of  laws  and  courts  provided  by  every 
rrovernment  for  its  own  subjects,  we  would  have  extended,  with  suitable 
iii<)di6cations,  to  the  brotherhood  of  nations  for  the  settlement  of  their 
disputes  in  essentially  the  same  way  that  individuals  and  minor  communities 
do  theirs.  The  Society  prints  and  circulates  pamphlets,  tracts  and  volumes, 
holds  public  meetings,  and  maintains  correspondence  with  the  friends  of 
peace  in  other  countries,  watches  against  the  approach  of  national  hostili- 
ties, and  strives  to  prevent  them  by  timely  remonstrance.  It  endeavorSy 
also,  to  enlist  in  this  cause  the  Christian  pulpit,  the  entire  periodical  pree«, 
and  all  seminaries  of  learning,  as  the  chief  engines  for  creating  or  control- 
ling public  opinion  ;  and  by  such  means  it  hopes  in  time  to  induce  govern- 
ments to  exchange  their  present  war-system  for  peaceful,  Christian  methods 
of  settling  their  difficulties.  It  invites  the  co-operation  of  all  who  are 
willing  to  aid  in  thus  promoting  peace  on  earth  and  good-will  among  men. 


Funds.  —  In  carrying  on  these  operations  as  they  should  be,  tbcre  will 
-  *be  needed,  at  least  for  a  time,  quite  as  large  an  amount  as  in  tbe  Bible 
Society.  Besides  an  office  and  a  Periodical  as  its  organ,  the  Society  ought 
to  establish  in  all  great  centres  of  business  depositories  of  peace  publications, 
and  employ  in  every  State  one  or  more  lecturing  agents  to  keep  the  subject 
conHtantly  before  the  whole  community,  but  moreespcciallyfto  bring  it  before 
ccclcsiaBtical  bodies,  seminaries  of  learning,  and  the  State  and  national 
governments. 


Sources  of  Incoub. — Besides  collections,  donations,  legacies,  and  the 
fiile  of  publicatiors,  there  are  Life-Directorships,  $50 ;  Life-Memberships, 
$^20  ;  Annual  Membership,  $2 ;  to  all  which  the  society's  periodical  is  sent 
without  charge,  and  for  a  year,  also,  to  every  donor  of  $1,  or  more,  and  to 
every  pastor  who  preaches  on  the  subject  and  takes  up  an  annual  collection 
for  the  cause. 


Advocate  of  Peace  —  Devoted  to  the  Peace  Question  in  its  manifold 
bearings,  and  containing  discussions  of  principles,  and  measures  connected 
with  the  peace  movement,  statistics,  anecdotes  and  illustrations  from  history, 
biographical  sketches  of  distinguished  friends,  reviews  of  books  on  the  aob> 
jcct,  and  general  facts  respecting  the  progress  of  the  cause  through  the 
world.  {^  Monthly,  or  a  double  number  once  in  two  months,  making  a 
volume  ic  two  years,  for  $1.00,  or  ten  cents  a  number.  To  auxiliary 
sodcties,  or  clubs  of  not  less  than  ten,  30  per  cent,  discount. 
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SEPTEMBER  AND   OCTOBER,  1867. 


THE  PRESS  ON  PEACE. 

A  RKVORM  80  difficult  and  compreheDsive  as  that  of  peaoe  can  hope 
for  saocess  only  by  enltsting  in  its  support  the  leading  moral  agencies 
and  influences  at  work  in  society.  It  seeks  to  do  awaj  an  evil  wide  as 
the  world,  and  nearly  as  old  and  almost  as  deeply  rooted  as  &uman 
depravity  itself.  It  is  more  than  a  herculean  labor,  and  will  require 
for  its  ultimate  triumph  a  vast  amount  of  effort  long  and  steadily 
continued.     It  must  reverse  men's  ordinary  modes  of  thought;  feeling 

'and  conduct  on  the  subject.  Their  opinions,  habits  and  institutions 
we  must  recast  in  the  mould  of  the  gospel.  For  this  purpose  we  must 
set  at  work  those  agencies  and  influences  which  chiefly  create  or  con- 
trol public  opinion  on  all  great  questions. 

Among  these  instrumentalities  the  press,  always  poworful,  is  becom- 
ing every  day  more  and  more  influential.  It  has  ever  been  the  chief 
reUanoeof  our  cause.  Noah  Worcester,  the  pioneer  of  this  great  reform  in 
our  Muntry,  seldom  employed  any  other  public  agency ;  and,  following 
in  his  footsteps,  we  have  spent  in  our  qse  of  it  the  largest  share  of  our 
money  and  labor.  The  friends  of  peaoe  here  have  issued  without  inter- 
ruption a  periodical  as  their  organ  for  more  than  Mtj  years ;  and  its' 
oiroulation  has  sometimes  exceeded  ten  thousand  copies  a  month.  We 
have  stereotyped  nearly  a  hundred  tracts,  and  published  a  number  of 
volumes,  some  of  which  have  been  circulated  by  thousands  and  tens  of 

*  thousands.     The  press  has  always  been  our  chief  instrument;  and  for 
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every  dollar  of  onr  income  we  have  often  scattered  an  amount  of  reading 
on  the  subject  equal  to  a  thousand  tract  pages. 

But  we  need,  and  must  have  sooner  or  later,  the  general  spontaneoos 
aid  of  the  Periodical  Press.  Its  power  is  vast,  ubiquitous,  and  sore  to 
become  ultimately  triumphant.  Let  the  newspapers  alone  all  combine 
to  plead  any  cause  in  real  earnest,  and  how  soon  would  they  win  to  ito 
support  and  adoption  the  great  mass  of  the  community !  Of  these  pa- 
pers there  are  supposed  to  be  in  our  country  more  than  four  thousand, 
with  a  circulation  of  four  or  five  hundred  million  sheets  a  year;  and 
with  such  streams  of  influence  incessantly  poured  eyerywhere  upon  the 
people,  how  surely  and  easily  might  they  educate  the  entire  commu- 
nity in  such  principles  and  habits  of  peace  as  would  hereafter  render 
war  and  rebellion  morally  impossible ! 

Such  is  the  service  we  ask  of  the  Periodical  Press  on  behalf  of  Peace. 
We  will  not  now  press  or  fully  hint  the  arguments  we  might  urge  upon 
editors,  especially  conductors  of  the  religious  press.  We  content  our- 
selves for  the  present  with  merely  calling  their  attention  to  the  subject, 
and  hope  their  spontaneous  reflections  will  prompt  them  to  use  their  col- 
umns, as  they  easily  might  in  numberless  ways,  on  behalf  of  an  object 
so  eminently  Christian,  and  hardly  second  in  importance  to  any  one  now 
or  ever  before  the  Christian  world. 

How  editors  shall  do  this,  we  leave  every  one  to  decide  for  him- 
self. We  wish  they  would  indite  articles  of  their  own ;  bu^,  if  not,  they 
will  And  on  our  pages,  which  we  gratuitously  send  to  very  many  of  onr 
leading  papers  both  religious  and  secular,  not  a  few  pertinent,  practical 
articles,  longer  or  shorter,  which  their  intelligent  readers,  we  Houbt  not, 
would  be  glad  to  peruse.  We  ask  them  with  this  view  to  look  over  each 
number  of  the  Advocate,  and  see  if  they  will  not  fifi^^  on  its  pages  a  va- 
riety of  such  pieces.  We  only  ask  a  service  that  miist,  wd  think,  prove 
both  useful  and  pleasant.    Just  try  and  see. 


Thb  Peace  Movement  m  Eusope.'— In  the  last  Advocate  we  gave  a 
condensed  but  pretty  comprehensive  account  of  this  movcm^t,  started  and 
,  sustained  chiefly  by  the  more  liberal  papers  in  France,  Belgium,  Holland 
and  Germany.  On  this  curious  and  striking  "development  of  popular  in- 
terest on  the  Peace  Question,  the  N.  Y.  Tribune  makes  the  following  com- 
ments, an  example  which  religious  editors  would  do  well  to  imitate :  — 

The  movement  in  favor  of  Peace  is  making  great  progress  on  the  conti- 
nent of.£arope,  and  especially  in  the  French  Empire.    Tbree  orgapin twins 
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have  recently  been  forrted  in  France,  all  with  the  object  of  propagating  the 
principles  of  the  Peace  moyement,  and  of  insuring  international  co-operation 
in  the  great  work  of  ridding  the  world  of  the  curse  of  war.  The  first  is  the 
International  J^eagtie  of  Peace,  which  was  inaugurated  at  a  meeting  held 
-with  the  consent  of  the  French  Government  at  the  Ecole  de  Medecine  in 
Paris,  May  last,  and  which  is  now  fully  and  formally  constituted  under  the 
most  honorable  and  influential  auspices.  The  second  is  the  International 
Congress  of  Peace,  which  body  aspires  to  unite  ^he  Democratic  party 
throughout  Europe  in  the  promotionof  international  peace.  And  the  third, 
the  international  Union  of  Peace,  founded  at  Hayre  by  N.  F.  Sautallier,  the 
author  of  a  yery  able  and  eloquent  pamphlet  entitled,  the  Union  of  Peace, 
aims  at  the  creation  of  an  incernational  code  through  a  committee  of  jur- 
isconsults belonging  to  all  nations,  and  elected  by  ballot  by  members  of  the 
Union. 

In  the  lists  of  the  adherents  of  these  associations  we  find  the  honored 
names  of  Michel  Chevalier,  Baron  Liebig,  Joseph  Gamier,  Garibaldi,  Louis 
Blanc,  Victor  Hugo,  Jules  Favre,  Pelletan,  John  Stuart  Mill,  Charles  Sum- 
ner, Sir  David  Brewster,  John  Bright,  and  many  other  names  of  men  of 
note.  The  International  Congress  of  Peace  will  hold  its  first  session  at  Ge- 
neva on  the  9  th  of  this  month  (September)  ;  and  aU  the  friends  of  democracy 
are  invited  to  take  part  in  it,  either  personally,  or  by  irepresentation.  Tbe 
adherents  of  the  Union  of  Peace  are  found  principally  among  the  commer- 
cial and  working  classes ;  and  it  has  already  established  branch  societies  in 
many  tovv%s  in  France,  in  Germany,  in  Switzerland,  in  Italy,  in  Egypt,  and 
in  the  French  Colonies. 

A  movement  like  this  is  pregnant  with  beneficent  Influences,  and  will 
have  the  best  wishes  and  earnest  co  operation  of  the  friends  of  humanity 
everywhere.  It  has  already,  as  will  be  seen,  a  commanding  array  of  intel- 
lect and  genius  on  its'  side.  Judging  from'  the  list  of  membership  already 
given,  it  is  not  likely  to  suffer  for  want  of  able  and  energetic  leaders  and 
steady  supporters.  There  are  eminent  writers  to  expound  its  principles, 
eloquent  orators  to  advocate  its  claims,  renowned  statesmen  to  give  it  the 
benefit  of  their  experience  and  wisdom,  and  illustrious  poets  to  sing  its 
praises ;  while  from  the  commercial  and  working  classes lit  will  receive  the 
*'  sinews  *'  of  that  peaceful  war  which  has  ai  length  been  £Eiirly  opened 
against  cannon  and  rifles,  against  ironclads  and  monitors. 

The  old,  stale  objection  to  such  a  moyement,  yiz.,  that  the  objects  sought 
are  purely  visionary,  will  doubtless  be  urged  again,  and  the  old  sneers  at 
enthusiasm  are  sure  to  be  repeated  ;  but  th  t  world,  grown  wiser  from  ex- 
perience, has  discarded  the  comfortable  doctrine  that  what  has  always  been 
must  of  necessity  always  continue  to  be.  Social  evils,  once  submitted  t^ 
with  stubborn  apathy  as  a  sort  of  fated  inheritance,  have  been  found  to  be 
eradicable,  and  have  been  removed  accordingly  ;  and  systems  of  oppression 
and  wrong,  for  which  the  authority  of  |Iloly  Writ  itself  had  for  ages  been 
pleaded,  have  fieillen  before  the  advance  of  Truth  in  the^e  modern  days. 
Human  Slavery,  once  defended  as  a  Divine  institution,  is  tottering ts  its  . 
fall ;  and  horrid  war,  which  men  have  been  taught  to  look  upon  as  the  re- 
Bult'of  the  immutable  laws  of  nature,  must  eventually  disappear  before  the 
human izing  influences  now  at  work  in  society.  It  may  oe  a  long  time 
before  this  coilsummation  is  reached  ;  but  men  who  are  neither  visionaries 
nor  enthusiasts  believe  that  it  must  come  sooner  or  later.  The  sooner  the 
better  ;  so  let  the  Peace  movement  be  helped  forward.  Why  cannot  a 
Peace  League  be  formed  in  this  country  f 
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We  already  have  a  Peace  League,  more  penuanentlj  reliable  than  anj 
that  oonld  be  extemporized,  in  tbe  AxnericaD  Peace  Society  ;  but  we  ahaU 
rejoice  to  see  any  other  organizations  akin  to  those  in  Europe  started 
among  ns,  and  shall  be  ready  to  co-operate  with  them  in  any  way  we 
can.  We  should,  however,  stand  aloof  from  Political  Peace,  as  tbe  Lon- 
don Peace  Society  did  from  the  late  so-called  Peace  Congress  at  Genera, 
Switzerland^  a  device  of  political  reformers  that  proved  a  signal  &iliire 
as  a  peace  measure. 


A  GREAT  WANT: 

A  BELIABLE  BULE  OF   RIGHT  BXTWEEN   NATIONB. 

Thi  great  want  of  the  day  is  to  convince  men  that  the  intercoaiBe  of 
nations  is  to  be  governedby  precisely  the  same  principles  as  the  intercourse 
between  individuals.  Why  should  this  be  difficult  ?  None  deny  that  in- 
dividuals are  bound  to  exercise  forbearance,  forgiveness,  and  brotherly 
love.  None  assert  that  men  escape  personal  responsibility  when 
they  act  in  concert,  whether  as  a  nation,  a  corporation,  or  a  crowd. 
War  involves  the  breach  of  every  commandment  in  the  ten ;  it  is  but 
fighting  in  a  crowd.  The  conquest  of  a  feeble  nation  by  a  strong  one  is 
as  contrary  to  the  divine  law  as  burglary,  arson,  or  theft.  The  attempted 
sundering  by  force  of  the  constitutional  allegiance  which  a  part  of  a 
nation  owes  to  the  whole,  is  as  wrong  as  the  violation  by  force  of  a 
private  compact. 

It  is  said  that  individlials  are  debarred  from  the  use  of  violence  to 
redress  or  prevent  an  injury,  because  the  law  provides  for  their  secur- 
ity. If  this  were  the  only  justification,  then  the  establishment  of  an 
international  code  would  render  all  war  unjustifiable.  Hence  the  Ame- 
rican Peace  Society  labors  to  procure  the  adoption  of  such  a  code,  and 
a  proper  court  for  its  application  and  enforcement. 

But  the  want  of  such  a  code  can  no  more  justify  war  than  living  in 
a  new  country,  where  there  are  no  courts  of  justice,  will  justify  private 
aggres^ons  or  retaliations.  There  stands  "  the  higher  law,*'  Thou  shali 
love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself. 

The  general  use  of  Paley's  Moral  and  Political  Economy,  as  a  eol]^ 
tex1rl90ok,  will  aooount  for  much  of  the  prevalence  of  the  sentiment 
that  war  is  sometimes  necessary.    But  never  was  sophistry  more  grtifls 
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than  that  of  Palej  on  this  subject.  He  maintains  that,  <*  the  only  dis- 
tinction which  exists  between  States  and  individuals  is  founded  on  this 
circumstance,  *  that  the  particular  consequence  sometimes  appears  to 
exceed  the  value  of  the  general  rule.' "  Here  we  have  the  distinct  state- 
ment, that  we  may  violate  God's  law  when  it  appears  to  be  expedient ! 
Alas,  how  often  does  a  measure  appear  expedient  to-day  which  to-mor- 
row is  a  confessed  folly !  Do  men  allow  the  violation  of  contracts'  with 
«ach  other  when  one  party  deems  it  expedient  7  Do  we  justify  a  na- 
tion in  the  breach  of  a  treaty  because  it  thinks  it  expedient  ?  Can  we 
in  any  case  justify  our  breach  of  God's  "  Higher  Law,"  whenever 
we  regard  the  breach  of  more  **  value  "  than  the  observance  7  Cursed 
be  such  a  doctrine  of  expediency.  It  puts  us  out  at  sea  for  a  rule  of 
right.  Who  but  the  Omnicient,  who  sees  the  end  from  the  beginning, 
and  what  would  be  the  results  of  actions  not  done,  can  tell  what  is  ex- 
pedient 7  He  has  told  us  what  is  expedient  by  telling  us  what  is  right ; 
and  woe  to  those  who  disregard  his  teachings ! 

Our  government  deemed  it  expedient  to  allow  slavery*  for  a  while, 
believing  that  the  shameful  system  would  soon  die  of  itself.  The  last 
six  years  and  their  existing  consequences  show  the  tremendous  results. 
So,  too,  has  it  been  deemed  expedient  to  allow  a  great  Territory  to 
grow  populous  and  strong  in  the  midst  of  us  which  practises  polygamy. 
Ere  long  the  dire  result  will  be  apparent.  If  all  Christians  would  every- 
where set  themselves  resolutely  against  all  wrong,  and  resolve  to  bear 
cheerfully  whatever  reproach  and  damage  their  faithfulness  may  incur, 
how  much  might  they  do  towards  rectifying  the  wrongs  and  repairing 
the  evils  still  so  widely  prevalent  in  Christendom ! 


PEACE  SHOULD  HAVE  ITS  PLACE. 

"  SVBBT  OOOD  WOBD  AKD  WOBC."  — 3  TheflS.  3  :  17. 

Wb  live  in  a  day  when,  more  than  hitherto,  ardent  minds  are  liable 
to  enlist  so  engrossingly  in  some  one  effort  at  reform  or  progress  as  to 
neglect  matters  of  equal  or  perhaps  greater  importance.  The  miseries 
of  prisons,  the  desolations  of  intemperance,  the  desecration  of  the  Lord's 
day,  the  oppressions  of  caste  prejudice,  or  some  other  great  wrong,  may 
so  absorb  the  mind  as  to  cast  all  other  evils  into  the  shades  of  neglect. 
Such  men  often  do  great  good,  and  wake  up  their  generation  to  reform 
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crying  abases.     A  few  of  these  are  needful,  bat  there  is  not  room  for 
many. 

True  greatness,  moral  or  mental,  requires  that  we  be  many-dded  and 
symmetrical,  having  a  due  portion  of  zeal  and  industry  to  bestow  on 
every  good  work  within  our  reach.  We  may  indeed  be  so  placed  tlial 
an  extra  amount  of  engagedness  in  some  one  department  of  benevolenoe 
or  reform  may  fairly  be  demanded  of  us,  to  the  diminution  for  the  time 
being  .of  our  contributions  or  exertions  in  other  directions.  ''The  reftisal 
of  some  to  do  their  duty,  or  the  fewness  of  those  who  ought  to  co-ope- 
rate, may  impose  on  us  nfbre  than  our  fair  share  of  an  undertaking.  * 
But  such  cases  seldom  last  a  lifetime,' and  vary  with  circumstances, 
and  therefore  do  not  affect  our  general  proposition. 

No  one  is  excusable  for  a  lifelong  indifference  to  any  good  project. 
If  he  thinks  he  is,  let  him  bring  the  matter  fairly  before  the  bar  of  his 
judgment  and  conscience,  and  determine  t&^^  he  ignores  that  work.  He 
may  not  be  bound  to  give  it  much  of  his  time  or  money ;  bat  is  he  not 
bound  to  give  it  some,  and  if  not,  is  he  not  bound  to  applaud  and  advo- 
cate the  object,  and  thus  give  it  what  may  help  more  than  money? 

Let  us  instance  the  case  of  the  Peace  Society.  Is  any  Christian  free 
to  withhold  his  testimony  against  war,  a  world-wide  custom  which 
the  Holy  Ohost  declares  comes  of  wicked  lusts  ?  Has  not  this  custom 
brought  on  the  earth  the  greater  portion  of  all  the  misery  there  is  upon 
it  ?  Has  it  not  fostered  all  manner  of  crime,  more  than  any  other 
cause  ?  You  may  be  an  exceptional  case,  and  not  be  bound  to  give 
time  or  money  ;  but  are  you  not  bound  to  give  your  advocacy  to  the 
cause  of  Peace  7  If  you  are  seen  to  be  zealous  and  liberal  as  a  role 
of  lifb,  your  verbal  advocacy  will  not  be  neutralized  by  your  not  giTing 
it  your  time  and  money. 

Eeader !  have  you  lived  to  this  day  as  if  Peace  on  Earth  were  a 
matter  of  indifference  ?  Has  it  had  none  of  your  prayers,  your  money, 
your  time,  or  even  your  talk  ?  Then  be  assured,  God  will  not  hold  you 
guiltless.  The  myriads  of  widows  and  orphans  made  by  war  call  aloud 
to  you.  The  desolated  districts,  the  demolished  churches,  the  natiooal 
antipathies,  the  crushing  taxes,  call  aloud  to  you.  You  dare  not  ay 
it  is  none  of  your  business.  Mark  our  Lord's  description  of  the  day 
of  judgment.  The  damning  charges  against  those  on  the  left  are  sins 
of  omission :  "  Ye  did  it  not  unto  me !  " 

Be  you  minister  or  layman,  rest  assured  that  if  you  have  no  testi* 
mony  to  bear  against  bloody,  brutal,  hellish  contentions,  you  are  DOt 
inspired  by  the  Spirit  of  Him  who  is  the  Prince  of  Peace. 
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THE  PULPIT  DELINQUENT  ON  PEACE. 

In  the  beautifiil  memoirs  of  the  Kev.  Kingman  Nott,  late  pastor  of 
the  First  Baptist  Churoh,  Broome  Street,  New  York,  is  a  letter  to  his 
father,  from  which  the  following  is  an  extract : 

*'  I  went  to  church,  the  house  crowded,  a  military  company  preeent  ia 
full  uniform.  The  preacher,  taking  one  of  those  highly  poetic^  parages 
in  the  Song  of  Solomon  for  a  text,  treated  us  first  to  an  elaborate  ;it9^f/!ca/t07i 
of  war.  Then  he  discufised  the  excellence  of  variety,  e.  g.,  in  a  Thanks- 
giving dinner,  and  finished  by  dilating  on  the  importance  of  a  sound  politi- 
cal pktform,  but  not  a  word  about  one  moral  or  relij^ious.  Not  an  allusion, 
even  the  remote^,  was  made  to  Christ,  or  indeed  to  religion  in  any  way. 

Tli  this  a  church  of  God  ?  I  asked  myself.  Is  this  man  an  ambassador 
from  the  court  of  heaven  ?  Am  I  hearing  the  gospel,  —  a  sermon  ?  One 
oould  not  avoid  the  conviction,  for  it  was  thrust  upon  all,  that  the  speaker ^s 
chief  object  of  thought  was  his  dinner.  Repeated  allusions  were  made 
to  it,  allueions  which  caused  most  to  sm*le,  but  some  to  iiang  their  heads 
for  shame." 

This  sad  exhibition,  it  is  gratifying  to  know,  is  not  a  portrait  of 
preachers  generally  ;  yet  that  feature  of  it  which  sanctions  war,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  is  a  fair  representation  of  pulpit  utterances  on  war.  But 
the  grand,  the  prevalent  error  of  the  pulpit  as  to  war,  is  its  silence. 
Seldom  do  we  hear  instruction  even  as  to  pcacebleness  in  the  home  or 
the  neighborhood,  never  as  to  "  all  men,'*  which  is  the  instrnetion  of 
the  Holy  Ghost. 

Editors,  too,  are  not  alive  to  the  duty  of  inculcating  "  peace  on 
earth."  The  writer  of  this  recently  called  on  the  editor  of  a  religious 
journal  of  large  circulation,  and  requested  him  to  insert  a  very  brief 
address  of  some  London  ministers  to  their  clerical  brethren  in  America,  * 
begging  them  to  use  their  infiuence  against  war.  He  declined,  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  outi^^^  of  the  topics  germane  to  a  religious  peri- 
odical to  a  Christian  newspaper ! 

Another  characteristic  of  the  preaching  at  this  day,  is  the  absence  of 
instruction  as  to  prophecy.  Hence  the  people  are  left)  exposed  to  adopt 
the  vagaries  of  Millerites,  and  Millenarians,  or  any  specious,  posi-  . 
tive,  proselyting  man,  who  proclaims  Mp  crudities  diligently  from  pul- 
pit and  press.  Would  that  every  Christian  congregation  could  hear 
one  good  sermon  on  Micah  4:3.  **  They  shall  beat  their  swofds  into 
plowshares,  and  their  spears  into  pruning'hooks ;  nation  shall  not  lift 
up  sword  against  nation,  neither  shall  they  learn  war  any  more.*' 
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One  Eeligious  Journal  on  Peace. —  We  fear  that  what  "  M  "  re- 
ports of  one  editor  is  true  of  a  large  majority ;  but  we  are  glad  to 
quote,  Aug.  15,  1867,  from  the  Boston  Christian  Watchman  and  Re- 
flector, as  able  a  religious  journal  as  there  is  in  America,  the  following 
hearty,  fraternal  response  to  the  letter  from  England :  — 

"  COXTKCILS    OP    PKACK. 

We  commend  the  following  to  our  American  readers.  We  accept  its 
every  position  ;  we  only  regret  that  the  guilty  failare  hitherto  of  Ohristiao 
people  to  exert  themselves  for  the  creation  and  control  of  a  ChriBtianised 
public  opinion  leaves  us  so  f&T  from  the  day  when  we  may  beat  our  spean 
into  plowshares.  Our  British  brethren  have  earned  the  right  to  speak  to 
us  on  the  subject  of  international  war,  for  it  was  largely  due  to  their  tirekss 
energy  and  vigilance  that  the  British  Government  was  withheld  from  throw- 
ing its  whole  weight  into  the  Southern  scale  during  the  slaveholders'  rebel- 
lion.   *  Blessed  are  the  peacemakers  ' !  " 

»  IIosTiLiTT  TO  THE  Peacb  Cause  Stranoe.  —  To  some  men  its  very  exist- 
ence seems  a  grievance  and  an  offence.  For  what  reason,  it  is  not  eaaj  to 
understand.  That  its  object  is  beneficent,  few  are  disposed  to  deny  ;  for  the 
most  fanatical  admirer  of  war  will  surely  admit,  that  to  infuse  into  the 
heart  of  nations  more  of  the  forbearing  and  merciful  spirit  of  Christianity, 
that  so  they  might  live  together  in  amity  and  peace,  instead  of  expending 
80  much  of  their  thought,  time,  labor  and  means  in  rending  and  de?ouring, 
or  in  preparing:  to  rend  and  devour  each  other,  is  a  consummation  most  de- 
voutly to  be  wished. 

Is  there  no  necessity^  then,  for  a  Peace  Society?  Examine  the  annals  of 
recent  history,  and  look  around  upon  the  actual  condition  of  the  world  at 
this  moment  for  your  answer  to  this  question.  What  do  we  find  ?  We  find 
that,  according  to  a  recent  calculation,  between  three  and  four  millions  of 
men  have  within  the  last  forty  years  perished  miserably  in  every  Form  of 
horror  and  a^^ony,  through  the  wars  of  so-called  civilized  and  Christian  na- 
tions. We  find,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Samuel  Laing«  that  in  ten  of  those 
*Tears,from  1854  to  1864, 1,000  millions  of  pounds  sterling  ($5,000,000,000) 
have  been  spent  upon  what  he  calls, the  *<  butcher*s  bills"  of  the  same 
nations.  We  find  tnat  at  this  moment  there  are  probably  not  less  than  bIx 
millions  of  men  in  Europe,  the  very  pick  of  its  d^outhful  manhood,  being 
trained  in  some  form  or  other  to  the  use  of  armsw  We  find  that  for  the 
maintenance  of  these  prodigious  armaments  an  incredible  and  almost  incal- 
culable sum  of  money  is  being  drained  annually  from  the  labor  and  indus- 
try, and,  indeed,  we  may  say,  from  the  pauperism  and  misery  of  the  people. 
We  find  that,  so  far  from  diminishing  on  a  return  of  peace,  at  the  close  of 
every  war  there  is  ^  fresh  impulseeiven  to  warlike  preparations.  We  find 
that  in  every  country  in  Europe  tl^e  is  a  numerous  and  powerful  class,  the 
members  of  which  surround  every  throne,  guard  the  avenues  to  every  ooarc, 
crowd  rfae  benches  of  every  legislature,  have  ready  access  to  the  ear  of  every 
government,  who  have  a  direct  interest  in  the  maintenance  and  unlimited 
extension  of  these  establishments.     We  find  that,  unhappily,  the  great  ma- 

•  ' jority  of  those  who,  in  every  country,  wield  the  power  of  the  press,  employ 
that  power  to  foment  international  jealousies,  and  to  exasperate  and  not 
allay  all  international  differencea  •  We  find  that  the  teachers  of  religion, 
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for  reasons  which,  however  mysterious  to  us,  are  no  doubt  satisfactory  to 
their  own  consciences,  seldom  touch  the  Question  of  peace  and  war,  as  a 
part  of  their  religious  instruction ;  and,  when  they  do,  it  is  too  often  in  a 
tone  of  apology,  rather  than  in  that  of  condemnation  of  this  great  wicked- 
ness. Surely,  then,  we  cannot  persuade  ourselves  that  nothing  more  re- 
quires to  be  done,  and  that  the  laoors  of  the  Peace  Society  are  a  superfluity 
and  an  impertinence.  —  London  Herald  of  Peace, 


CHRISTIAN  TESTS  OF  WAR. 

War  and  Chrtstianitt.  —  Are  they  compatible  in  their  spirit,  their 
principles,  or  their  appropriate,  characteristic  results  7  Put  the  two  side 
by  side,  and  see  how  far  they  agree.  Christianity  saves  men  ;  war  destroys 
them.  Christianity  elevates  men  ;  war  debases  and  degrades  them.  Chris- 
tianity purifies  men  ;  war  corrupts  and  defiles  them.  Christianity  blesses 
men ;  war  curses  them.  God  says,  thou  shalt  not  kill ;  war  says  thou  shalt 
kill.  God  says,  blessed  are  the  peace-makers ;  war  says,  blessed  fire  the 
war-makers.  God  sdys,  love  your  enemies ;  war  says,  hate  them.  God 
says,  forgive  men  their  trespasses  ;  war  savs,  forgive  them  not.  God  en- 
joins forgiveness,  and  forbids  revenge ;  while  war  scorns  the  former,  and 
commands  the  latter.  God  says,  resist  not  evil ;  war  says,  you  may  and 
must  resist  evil.  God  says,  if  any  man  smite  thee  on  one  cheek,  turn 
to  him  the  other  also ;  war  says,  turn  not  the  other  cheek,  but  knock 
the  smiter  down.  God  says,  bless  these  who  curse  you  —  bless,  and  curse 
not ;  war  says,  curse  those  who  curse  you  —  curse,  and  bless  not.  God 
says,  pray  for  those  who  despitefully  use  you  ;  war  says,  pray  against 
them,  and  seek  their  destruction.  God  says,  see  that  none  render  evil  for 
evil  unto  any  man  ;  war  says,  be  sure  to  reiider  evil  for  evil  unto  all  that 
injure  you.  God  says,  overcome  evil  with  good  ;  war  says,  overcome  evil 
vjith  evil.  God  says,  if  thine  enemy  hunger,  feed  him  ;  if  he  thirst,  give 
bim  drink  ;  war  says,  if  you  do  supply  your  enemies  with  food  and  cloth- 
ing, you  shall  be  shot  as  a  traitor,  uod  says,  do  good  unto  all  men  ;  war 
Bays,  do  as  much  evil  as  you  can  to  your  enemies.  God  says  to  all  men, 
love  one  another ;  war  says,  hate  and  kill  one  another.  God  says,  they 
that  take  the  sword  shall  ptrish  by  the  sword ;  war  says,  they  that  take 
the  sword  shall  be  saved  by  the  sword.  God  says,  blessed  is  he  that  trust- 
eth  in  the  Lord ;  war  says,  cursed  is  such  a  man,  and  blessed  is  he  who 
trusteth  in  swords  ai)d  guns.  God  says,  beat  your  swords  intA  plowshares, 
your  spears  into  pruning-books,  and  learn  war  n($  more ;  war  says,  make 
swords  and  spears  still,  and  continue  to  learn  war —  until  all  mankind  have 
ceased  from  learning  it,  i.  e.,  fight,  all  of  you,  until  all  of  you  stop  fight- 
ing ! ! 

Deterioration  of  Men  from  War.  —  It  is  a  curious  fact,  well  attested, 
and  long  noticed,  that  the  selection  of  the  healthiest  and  best- formed  men 
for  soldiers  has  at  length  reduced  in  Europe  the  general  stature.  This  has 
been  seen  especially  in  France;  and  hence  we  are  told,  that  **  the  French, 
naturalization  laws  are  to  be  improved,  with  the  view  of  facilitating  the 
infusion  of  the  foreign  element  in  the  Gallic  Nationality.  A  project  of 
law  for  this  end  has  passed  the  lower  branch  of  the  Legislature,  and  the 
Senate  has  just  decided  not  to  oppose  its  promulgation." 
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A  HISTORY  OF  REBELLIONS. 

We  wish  we  had,  or  could  procure,  a;  well-considered,  reliable  his- 
tory of  the  chief  rebellions  that  have  occurred  in  the  world.  Scuroe 
any  country  has  been  without  them  ;  but  their  history  has  been  woven  as 
a  passing  episode  into  that  of  the  country  itself.  We  should  like  to  see 
the  subject  discussed  by  itself  on  its  own  merits  as  a  distinct  Indepen- 
dent question.  Hitherto  it  has  been  treated  almost  entirely  as  a  mat- 
ter, not  of  principle  but  of  mere  prejudice,  and  the  same  thing  either 
denounced  or  commended  without  stint  from  the  different  stand-points 
taken  by  the  respective  observers.  How  differently  during  its  progress, 
if  not  at  its  close,  was  our  late  rebellion  viewed  at  the  North  and  in  the 
South!  So  of  our  own  rebellion  against  England,  which  ended  in  our 
national  independence,  and  so  of  many  other  rebellions  either  stigma- 
tized and  punished  as  revolts,  or  eulogized  as  glorious  revolutions. 

Now,  are  there  no  real,  well-defined  principles  to  determine  whether 
such  resistance  to  government  is  right  or  wrong  ?  Is  there  no  just,  re- 
liable criterion  in  the  case  7  Must  the  decision  always  be  left  to  chance 
or  caprice,  to  the  whim  or  prejudice  of  the  passing  hour,  to  pride  or 
passion,  to  avarice  or  ambition  ?  If  not,  how  shall  it  be  decided  t 
What  are  the  just,  well-defined,  GhriBtian  principles  applicable  to  the 
case? 

During  our  late  rebellion  the  popular  lecturer,  John  Lord,  LL.D., 
gave  on  this  subject  a  lecture  rich  in  historical  facts,  but  apparently 
reaching  in  the  conclusion  no  settled  principle.  He  instanced  "  the  revolt 
of  the  Italian  States  against  the  German  Emperor,  that  of  the  Swiss  under 
William  Tell  against  the  same  power,  the  Thirty  Years'  War  in  Ger- 
many, the  Huguenot  revolt  in  France,  Holland  against  Spain,  the  Puri- 
tans in  Engknd  under  Cromwell,  the  Irish  and  the  Highlanders  against 
England,  as  also  our  own  against  the  same  power,  and  that  of  France 
against  the  French  monarchy  in  1791."  He  uttered  some  valuable  truisms 
—  "  that  rebellion  is  a  revolt  against  constituted  legal  power ;  that  noth- 
ing can  justify  it  but  injustice  and  oppression ;  that,  if  sueoessfiily  it 
becomes  glorious,  and  is  called  a  revolution,  but  that  rebellions  as  a 
general  thing  have  failed,  unless  the  people  were  worthy  of  the  inde- 
pendence they  sought." 

Now,  all  this,  even  if  conceded,  furnishes  ho  clue  to  |iny  general  rule 
or  principle  for  our  goidanoe.  The  actual  result  of  resistance  to  *'  oonsti* 
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tuted  authority  "  oertainly  oanoot  of  itself  detennine  that  it  was  right, 
ao J  more  than  success  in  committing  robbery  or  murder  could  prove  the 
deed  to  be  a  virtue.    Such  offences  every  government  treats  as  deserv- 
ing, the  severest  penalties,  but  threatens  penalties  no  less  severe  against 
rebels.     The  guilt  of  the  latter  is  far  more  fatal  to  society  than  the 
former,  because  rebellion  is  a  conspiracy  to  trample  on  all  laws,  and 
overthrow  the  government  itself.  In  either  case,  then,  can  success  prove 
the  deed  right  7    In  each  alike  it  is  made  on  the  statute-book  an  offence 
punishable  with  death ;  but  why  should  it  be  infamous  in  one  case  and 
in  the  other  glorious,  now  a  crime  and  anon  a  transcendent  virtue  7    Is 
not  the  logic  which  eulogizes  successful  rebellion,  the  triumph  of  a  whole- 
sale crime,  clearly  wrong  in  principle  and  spirit  7     So  every  govern- 
ment says  in  its  laws;    and  certainly  it  is  high  time  for    Chris- 
tian moralists  to  &c   some  criterion  of  what  is  right  in  the  case. 
Such  looseness  of  principle,  if  not  utter  lack  of  any  principle  at  all, 
ought  no  longer  to  be  tolerated.     If  rebellion  is  right,  there  should-  be 
no  law  against  it ;  but  if  wrong,  the  penalties  against  it  should  be  uni- 
formly inflicted  with  as  condign,  exemplary  rigor  as  against  the  highest 
crimes.     If  a  crime  against  society,  it  is  the  worst  of  all  offences,  and 
ought  to  be  so  treated  by  government,  public  opinion  and  all  history. 


MORAL  RESULTS  OF  OUR  REBELLION. 

As  we  have  been  severely  oensured  for  oocasionally  eopying  only  from 
loyal  papers  &ct8  unfavorable  to  the  morals  of  men  engaged  in  patting 
down  the  Jate  rebellion,  we  quote  from  the  N.  Y.  Tribune  the  following 
comments  on  the.  reports  for  1866  from  two  of  our  State  Prisons  :  — 

"  The  war  of  the  Rebellion  has  given  us  some  remarkable  figures  in  the 
«tati8ti<5b  of  crime.  Even  durlag  the  war  with  Mexico  it  had  been  observed 
that  the  number  of  convicted  criminals  diminished  while  it  lasted,  and  in- 
creased after  lbs.  close  ;  and  the  same  results  have  followed  the  late  contest, 
but  in  a  much  more  marked  manner.  The  average  number  of  males  con- 
fined in  Sing  Sing  were :  in  the  year  1861,  1,280 ;  in  the  year  1862, 1,147  ; 
in  the  year  1863,  890 ;  in  the  year  1864,  796 ;  in  the  year  1865,  689.  In 
five  vears  the  numbers  had  diminished  nearly  one  half.  But  what  was  the 
result  when  the  war  ceased?  We  have  an  item  in  regard  to  it  in  the 
Report  of  the  New- York  Prison  A^aBociation  for  1866  :  *  On  the  closing  of 
the  war  the  number  of  prisoners  began  to  increase,  and  increased  so  rapidly 
that  in.Biz  months  the  number  of  oommituftnts  was  three  times  as  great  as 
the  number  had  been  during  the  same  months  of  the  previous  year.' 

''  But  this  is  a  partial  clue  only  to  the  entire  trnth.    A  recent  report  of 
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the  iDspector  of  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  of  Pennsylvania  informs  us  tfa&t 
out  of  334  convicte  committed  in  1866,  no  less  than  246,  or  seventy  jtercenl^ 
had  served  in  the  army  !  From  the  report  for  1866  of  the  Massachusetts 
State  Prison,  we  have  a  similar  result,  the  whole  number  of  commitments 
for  the  year  having  been  247,  of  whom  171  —  or  very  nearly  seventy  per 
cent — had  been  soldiers. 

**  What  a  startling  fact  is  this  !  Seven  out  of  every  ten  of  the  convicts  in 
these  two  large  eBtablishments  were  among  the  defenders  of  their  country 
when  her  very  existence  was  imperilled !  The  New- York  Report  above  re- 
ferred to  gives  us  a  hint  as  to  how  this  has  occurred.  It  says  :  *■  The  con- 
victions in  the  City  of  New  York  for  crimes  of  violence  were  624  in  18&r& 
and  995  in  1865.'    This  was  an  increase  of  about  sixty  per  cent. 

**  There  is  a  subject  for  deep  reflection  in  all  this.  It  affords  evidence  of 
the  demoralizing  effects  of  war.  The  vast  good  the  late  war  has  done  has 
been  purchased  at  the  expense  of  much  evil.  The  men  who  risked  their 
lives  that  the  national  existence  might  be  preserved  were  exposed  in  so 
doing  to  temptations  which  some  of  them  were  unable  to  resist.  If  the 
records  of  the  two  prisons  referred  to  afford  a  fair  average  of  the  general  re- 
sults, two  thirds  of  those  men  whose  iate  will  be  influenced  by  t>ur  legis- 
lation on  prison-discipline,  are  persons  to  whom,  be  their  errors  and  crimes 
what  they  will,  the  nation  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  still.  Some  of  them, 
doubtless,  were  lawless  characters  before  they  entered  the  army.  Others 
may  have  owed  their  lawlessness  to  the  daily  scenes  of  violence  which  war 
presents.  As  to  these  last,  ought  not  we  who  benefited  by  the  war  to  do 
our  best  toward  correcting  the  evil  influence  it  produced  on  them?  " 

We  have  always  felt  ourselves  under  obligation  to  the  patriotic  men  who 
perilled  their  lives  to  aid  in  suppressing  the  late  atrocious  rebellion,  but 
could  not  shut  our  eyes  to  the  numberless  facts  patent  to  everybody,  which 
show  that  war  in  every  form,  an  appeal  to  the  sword  even  for  the  righteoas 
and  indispensable  purpose  of  upholding  government  by  the  enforcement  of 
its  laws,  is  itself  a  fruitful  parent  of  vice  and  crime.  Our  late  experience 
will  be  found,  in  a  calm,  sober  review,  to  have. been  no  exception  to  the 
general  rule.  A  vast  deal  was  done  to  prevent  or  mitigate  its  evils ;  and 
yet  nobody  could  deny  their  existence. 

We  doubt  whether  so  much  was  ever  done,  and  with  such  signal  suoeesSy 
to  provide  for  the  physical  and  the  moral  wants  of  soldiers  in  the  field,  or 
whether  there  have  ever  been  armies  so  largely  provided  with  Christian  in- 
fluences, and  so  free  on  the  whole  from  vice  and  lawless  crime  ;  and  yet  did 
this  conflict  of  arms,  this  resort  to  brute  force  for  the  settlement  of  disputes 
which  laws  and  constitutions  were  meant  to  decide  by  rational,  peaceful 
means,  furnish  a  vast  and  fearful  illustration  of  the  vices,  crimes  and  name- 
less evils  inseparable  from  war  in  any  form.  It  never  did,  never  will*  never 
can  exist  without  a  flood  of  evils,  both  physical  and  moral  ;  and  from  the 
least  exceptionable  war  we  might  gather  facts  enough  to  condemn  the  custon^ 
as  tinchristian,  unreasonable  and  suicidal.  It  is  the  custom  we  wish  to  do 
away.  For  every  war  there  \fk\  always  be  excuses,  more  or  less  plausible 
on  both  sides ;  but  the  practice  itself,  like  that  of  duelling,  we  hold  to  be 
utterly  wnyg,  and  urge  Christian  nations  to  supersede  it  by  laws  and 
^urts. 
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.  OUR  PRESENT  WAR-PROCLIVITIES. 

The  expectation  waa  very  general  and  confident,  that  the  successful  sop- 
pression  of  our  late  rebellion  would  be  followed  by  a  large,  permanent 
increase  of  the  war-spirit  among  us,  and  of  active  iliterest  in  military  mat- 
ters. Our  militia  system,  as  the  chief  embodiment*  and  reprcsentatiye  of 
the  martial  proclivities  prevalent  among  our  people,  was  to  become  a  sort 
of  pet  with  politicians,  and  all  aspirants  to  power  and  popular  favor.  A 
thorough,  ample  and  constant  preparation  for  like  emergsncies  in  future 
was*  to  be  a  paramount,  all-absorbing  idea  with  our  statesmen  and  our  peo- 
ple. The  land  was  to  become  in  effect  a  vast  camp,  and  ready  everywhere 
to  bristle  with  bayonets  at  an  hour*s  call.  Treason  was  never  again  to  find 
ns  napping ;  but,  at  the  first  sight  or  sign  of  its  hydpi^head,  our  marshalled 
boats  were  to,  crush  it  forever. 

Such  was  the  prediction ;  but  what  is  the  actual  result  ?  Some  of  our 
public  men  made  themselves  for  a  time  ridiculous  by  their  efforts  to  turn 
our  seminaries  of  learniug,  even  our  common  schools,  into  so  many  embryo 
nurseries  of  war,  and  here  and  there  the  head  of  a  private  sobool  for  boys 
has  sought  popularity  and  patronage  by  having  his  pupils  dressed  in  par- 
tial uniform,  and  practise  a  daily  drill.  But  these  calculations,  based  on 
the  expected  revival  and  general  diffusion  of  a  war-spirit  and  war- habits, 
have  already  proved  signal  failures.  These  b<^tes  have  not  taken  with 
the  mass  of  our  people,  but  have  met  for  t^  most  part  a  cold  response. 
The  800,000  men  disbanded  in  our  army  on  the  collapse  of  the  rebellion,  wer« 
in  no  hurry  to  '*  play  soldier  "  in  a  time  of  peace,  but  seemed  to  think  they 
had  already  enjoyed  enough  of  that  sort  of  sport.  There  is  clearly  Ihtle 
if  any  increacNed  enthusiasm  in  military  matters.  Our  militia  system,  if 
revived  at  all,  is  kept  alive  chiefly  by  bounties  or  compensations  from  the 
State ;  and  even  with  a  large  increase  of  these  in  one  form  and  another,  the 
ratio  of  our  active  militia  to  our  population,  at  least  in  New  England,  is 
about  the  same  that  it  was  before  the  rebellion.  The  attempts  in  Maine, 
Vermont  and  some  other  States  to  galvanize  it  into  a  large  expansion  and 
a  high  degree  of  popularity,  have  signally  failed. 

Take  a  single  case.  The  seal  of  Massachusetts  in  putting  down  the  re- 
bellion is  well-known ;  but  of  the  scores  of  thousands  she  sent  to  the  war, 
how  few  are  now  enrolled  in  her  active  militia !  «  There  is  no  compvUory 
militia  service  in  Massachusetts.  The  force  consists  of  about  6,000  men 
who  volunteer  for  three  years,  and  are  furnished  by  the  State  with  arms  and 
uniforms.  The  number  of  able-bodied  men  in  the  Stata  between  18  and 
45  years  of  age,  liable  to  do  military  duty  was,  by  the  census  of  1866, 158,- 
642,  and  now  is  probably  much  more  than  that."  According  to  this  ao- 
ooont,  nottnore  than  one  able-bodied  |^n  in  thirty,  liable  to  military  ser- 
Tice,  is  even  enrolled  in  the  present  aottve  militia.  Surely  this  does 
not  betray  much  interest  in  military  matters. 
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INTERCOURSE  OF  CHRISTIANS  WITH  ABORIGINES. 

It  is  a  fact  no  less  disgrocefol  than  strange  and  deplorable,  that  tke 
intercourse  of  nominal  Christians  with  the  aborigines  of  every  coontrj 
they  have  discovei^,  conquered  or  colonized,  has  proved  in  nearly 
every  way  disastrous  to  the  latter.  It  would  require  a  cyclopedia  fully 
to  illustrate' in  detail  this  sweeping  assertion ;  but  history,  especially 
for  the  last  three  centuries,  would  confirm  its  truth. 

^"Well  does  Charles  Saville  Roundell  say,  **  It  is  a  dark  page  in  his- 
tory which  records  the  contacts' of  Europeans"  —  and  inde^  of  nearly 
all  nominal  Christians — **with  aborigines.  We  call  to  mind  the 
deeds  of  Cortes  and  Pizarro.  We  are  told  by  the  historian  of  the  Weel 
Indies,  that '  on  a  moderate  computation,  the  conquest  of  the  islands  of 
the  Spanish  Main  was  effected  by  a  slaughter,  within  a  century,  of 
ten  millions  of  the  species.'  The  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Australia 
can  now  be  scarcely  said  to  survive ;  the  Maoris,  who  were  estimated 
by  Captain  Cook,  about  a  century  ago,  at  about  100,000,  do  not  now 
exceed  56,000 ;  the  Caribs  of  the  British  Antilles  are  now  extinct,  save 
in  one  island,  (Trinidad) ;  while  the  native' races  of  Newfoundland  and 
Tasmania  have  long  ago  ^holly  disappeared."  How  sadly  true  is  this 
of  the  Indians  iu  North  America  ;  and  even  the  Christianisation  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands  has  not  saved  the  natives  from  the  decay,  threateo- 
idg  ultimate  extinction,  which  has  commonly  followed  the  introduction 
of  Christians. 

We  are  quite  familiar  with  the  stale  explanation  and  excuse  of  all 
this  —  "  that  the  history  of  colonization  is  the  history  of  the  annihila- 
tion of  the  native  races ;  that,  in  the  order  of  Providence,  savage  man 
is  destined  to  disappear  before  civilized  man ;  that  in  the  struggle  for 
existence,  the  inferior  races  must  give  way  to  the  superior ;  that  brown 
'  and  red  men  have  no  right  to  obstruct  their  superiors  in  fulfilling  the 
divine  command  to  be  ^  fruitful  and  multiply,  and  replenish  the  earth, 
and  subdue  it.'  A  short  way  of  salving  over  our  consciences ;  but  it  is 
not  for  us  to  usurp  the  functions  of  Providence,  and  arrogate  for  our  own 
rash  assumptions  the  sanction  of  an  inscrutable  decree.  Does  the  pro- 
gress of  the  human  race  necessarily  involve  the  exinction  of  its  least 
fie^vored  members?  Is  there  not  a  better  solution  to  be  learned  from 
modem  philosophy  and  the  Chr^tian  religion  ?  "  * 

Sach  deterioration  and  deoay  oome  diiefly  from  mond  causes.   Tbere 
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are  instances,  says  Mr.  Koandell,  in  Ohristendom  itself  of  a  "  relapse 
towards  barbarism,  a  coincident  deterioration  even  of  the^physical  type. 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  there  is  amongst  db  nnmistakabie  evidence  of 
degradation  of  type,  as  the  consequence  of  long-coatinued  want,  igno- 
raj&ce,  squalor,  and  moral  degradation.  *■  There  are  certain  districts  in 
Lei  trim,  Sligo,  and  Mayo,  chiefly  inhabited  by  the  descendants  of  the  na- 
tive Irish  driven  by  the  British  from  Armagh  and  the  South  of  Down 
about  two  centuries  ago.  These  people,  whose  ancestors  were  well- 
grown,  able-bodied  and  comely,  are  now  reduced  to  an  average  stature 
of  five  feet  two  inches,  are  pot-bellied,  bow-legged,  and  abortively  fea- 
tured ;  and  they  are  especially  remarkable  for  open,  projecting  mouths 
and  prominent  teeth  and  exposed  gums,  their  advancing  cheek-bones 
and  depressed  noses  bearing  barbarism  in  their  very  front.  Within  so 
short  a  period  Ijiey  seem  to  have  acquired  a  prognathous  type  of  skull, 
like  the  Australian  savages.' ''  With  respect  to  <*  the  nomadic  vaga- 
bond tribes  which  infest  European  cities,  there  may  be  noticed  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  regressiou  towards  the  pyramidal  type.  Henry  May- 
hew,  in  his  *  London  Labor  and  London  Poor,*  says,  that  *  among 
them,  according  as  they  partake  mor^or  less  of  this  pure  vagabond  na- 
ture, doing  nothing  whatever  for  their  living,  but  moving  from  place  to 
place,  preying  on  the  earnings  of  the  more  industrious  portion  of  the 
community,  so  will  the  attributes  of  the  nomadic  races  be  found  more 
or  less  mark^  in  them ;  and  they  are  all  more  or  less  distinguished  by 
their  high  cheek-bones  and  protruding  jaws  to  be  seen  among  the  most 
degraded  of  the  Malayo-Polynesian  races.'  " 

•  The  pre-eminent  culture  of  nation%  &vored  wilh  the  gospel  has 
armed  them  with  vast  power  to  bless  or  curse  the  world.  Nearly  all 
modern  history  is  a  practical  commentary  on  this  assertion.  Had  this 
culture  been  applied  only  to  the  high  and  beneficent  purposes  for  whigh 
it  was  designed,  it  might  long  ago  have  made  the  world  a  moral  garden, 
teeming  all  over  with  .the  fruits  of  righteousness,  peace  and  salvatiop. 
As  discoverers,  traders  and  colonists,  nominal  Christians  have  for  cen- 
turies spread  themselves  in  nearly  every  part  of  the  earth ;  and,  had 
they  gone  in  the  spirit  of  Christ  or  his  apostles,  they  might,  with  even 
a  tithe  of  the  money,  energy,  and  enterprise  they  have  spent  in  their 
schemes  of  avarice  and  ambition,  have  made  it  long  ago  a  paradise  in 
comparison  with  what  it  is  now. 
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Evils  of  War  Intentional. — The  evils  of  war  are  not  merdj  inci- 
dental, but  are  inseparable  from  an^  of  ita  forms,  and  constitute  its  grand, 
essential  elements.  They  are  a  part  of  the  system.  Misery  is  its  object,  or 
its  means  ;  and  war,  without  a  fearful  waste  of  property,  life,  and  happi- 
nees,  is  an  utter  impossibility.  Its  whole  business  is  to  plunder  and  bum 
and  butcher  by  wholesale ;  and  to  talk  of  a  vrar  that  did  not  perpetrate 
such  atrocities,  and  inflict  such  miseries,  would  be  as  direct  a  contradicUon 
in  terms  as  to  speak  of  vision  without  light,  or  fire  without  heat. 

Necessitt  of  War.  —  We  hear  a  great  deal  about  this  neceesity ;  bat 
precisely  what  does  it  mean?  Why  necessarv,  for  what,  and  fur  whom? 
For  civilized  Christian  men  like  ourselves?  Are  tre  unwilling  to  regulate 
our  intercourse,  or  settle  our  disputes,  without  bloodshed  ?  WAy  neces- 
sary ?  Merely  because  nations  chooM  it ;  just  as  intemperance  is  neoeesary 
to  the  drunkard,  piracy  to  the  pirate,  and  duelling  to  the  duellist.  There 
is  no  other  kind  of  necessity  for  war ;  and  it  must  cease  of  course  whenever 
men  shall  resolve  to  have  it  cease.  There  is  in  truth  no  more  need  of  war 
in  Christendom  than  there  is  of  duels  in  New  £neland ;  it  would  be  jnit  as 
easv  for  nations,  if  the^  choose,  to  settle  all  their  disputes  without  the  award 
andf  the  cannon,  as  it  is  for  us' to  adjust  ours  without  pistels  and  daggers. 

But  do  you  deem  it  impossible  thus  to  change  the  war-choice  even  of 
(Christendom?  Uumnn  nature  is  as  corrigible  on  this  subject  as  upon 
any  other ;  there  is  nothing  to  render  the  extinction  of  this  custom  impos- 
sible by  the  right  use  of  the  requisite  means ;  and  the  promises  of  God  make 
its  ultimate  abolition  perfectly  certain. 

The  Industrial  Disadvantage  of  Standing  Armies.  —  A  Paris  paper 
gives  a  curious  calculation  as  to  the  number  of  months  and  dajs  lost  to 
a)criculture  and  manufactures  in  France  by  the  drill  of  the  army  in  time  of 
peace.  The  grand  army  is  divided  into  the  active  and  the  reserved  corps 
and  the  National  Guard  Mobile  the  drill  time  of  the  latter  being  a  fort- 
night annually,  and  that  of  the  other  corps  varying  from  constantly  actiTe 
service  down  to  one  month  annually.  Tne  total  consumpffion  of  time  in 
barrack  or  depot  each  year  amounts  to  471,973  years  and  five  months  of 
one  man^s  lalmr,  or  169,910,430  laboring  days,  such  an  immense  dedoc- 
tion  from  profitable  industry  must  teU  powerfully  upon  the  welfare  of 
France,  and  its  disadvantages  vould  be  conspicuous  if  nearly  all  the  sur- 
rounding nations  were  not  subjected  to  the  same.  The  calculation  well  ex- 
plains how  our  country  sufiered  in  the  race  of  national  progress  during  the 
war  of  the  rebellion,  and  how  long  it  will  necessarily  take  to  repair  the 
lieavy  damages  then  inflicted.  —  Boston  Journal, 

Arbitrament  of  War  !  —  The  idea  is  a  cruel  absurdity,  a  species  of  sui- 
cidal madness.  Bum  villages,  demolish  cities,  lay  waste  empires,  send  hon- 
dreds  of  thousands  into  an  untimely  grave,  into  a  ruined  eternity,  all  for  the 
settlement  of  difficulties  which  can  be  adjusted  only  by  an  appeal  to  reason ! 
What  should  we  think  of  two  neighbors  who  should  propose  to  settle  a 
point  in  dispute,  not  by  reasoning  the  case  between  themselves,  nor  bv  re- 
ferring it  to  an  impartial  jury,  or  to  umpires  mutually  chosen,  but  by  shoot- 
ing at  each  other,  and  butchering  each  other's  wives  and  children?  Yet 
such  is  the  war»system  still  supported  by  all  Christendom ;  and,  if  the 
stealer  of  a  horse  or  a  coat  deserves  a  prison,  and  the  pirate  who  destroys 
but  one  vessel,  or  the  assassin  who  murders  a  single  victim,  is  deemed  worthy 
of  the  sallows,  what  must  be  the  criminality  of  nations  in  continuing  a  cus- 
tom which  multipliea  auch  orimea  and  woes  by  thousands  and  by  miuioM ! 
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OUR  INDIANS. 


^  Decay  of  Indians.  —  ThiB  has  been  been  very  marked  among  the  more 
civilized  and  those  exposed  to  the  malign  and  disastrous  intrigues  of  our 
Tebels,  more  particularly  the  Gherokees.  They  have  dwindled  down  to  14,- 
000,  and  the  females  outnumber  the  males  more  than  1,800.  Ten  years 
ago  the  tribe  numbered  25,000  ;  but  the  ravages  of  war,  the  exposure  of  the 
refugees  in  northern  climates,  when  driven  out  from  their  homes  during 
the  rebellion,  and  otner  causes,  have  operated  to  produce  this  wonderful 
diminution  of  numbers.  The  Gherokees  now  own  in  fee  simple  about  4,- 
000,000  acres  of  land,  and  the  United  States  government  holds  in  trust  for 
them  $1,000,000.  They  are  the  most  enlightened  tribe  of  Indians.  They 
have  made  most  commendable  progress  in  civilization.  Many  of  them  are 
finely  educated,  and  are  men  of  culture  and  refinement.  Before  the  war 
they  had  a  number  of  good  schools  and  academies^  and  the  children  of  the 
more  intelligent  and  wealthy  were  educated  in  eastern  colleges.  They  have 
a  legislative  form  of  government,  with  a  ^nate  and  House  of  Assemoly  ;  a 
eovernor  and  head  chief,  elected  bv  the  people ;  courts  and  justice  officers. 
Their  country  is  divided  into  different  counties.  They  held  slaves:  and 
their  former  slaves  are  now  treated  with  consideration  and  respect,  and  will 
soon  be  some  of  the  principal  men  of  the  tribe,  as  they  are  industrious,  and 
0eem  to  have  a  greater  desire  to  accumulate  property  than  the  native  In* 
dians. 

Cost  of  FiOHTiNa  our  l2n>iAN8.  —  Our  series  of  conflicts  with  a  few  In- 
dians in  Florida  many  years  ago  were  said  to  have  cost  at  the  time  $40,000,- 
000.  We  are  now  threatened  with  wars  far  more  formidable  with  we  know 
not  how  many  tribes  between  the  Miasouri  River  and  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
Armed  largely  with  our  improved^weapons,  and  taught  far  more  than  ever 
before  our  modes  of  warfare,  we  are  likely  to  find  them  formidable  foes. 
The  least  of  the  evils  in  the  case  will  be  its  cost ;  but  even  this  we  find  re- 
ported as  probably  amounting  to  '*  a  million  a  week,  and  Gen.  Sherman 
threatens  us  with  a  bill  of  a  hundred  millions  before  we  attain  a  permanent 
peace.''  Well  does  the  N.  Y.  Tribune  ask  whether  '<  it  would  not  be  well 
to  try  the  policy  of  peaoe."  Had  we  a  William  Penn  to  make  the  trial, 
we  should  have  no  doubt  of  its  suooess, 

OcjB  Treatment  of  the  Indians  a  Failure.  —  Gen  Hancock,  in  his  tes- 
timony before  the  Indian  Gommission  at  Leavenworth,  says  he  has  never 
before  known  the  hostile  feeling  so  strong  and  so  universal  among  the  tribes 
as  it  is  this  year.  He  has  never  known  an  Indian  war  conducted  with  so 
much  spirit  and  malignity.  If  the  troops  were  withdrawn,  no  white  man 
would  ever  cross  the  Plains.  The  savages  are  well  armed.  They  have  a 
plenty  of  ammunition,  mnskets,  pistols,  and  even  such  modern  improvements 
in  the  military  science  as  field-glasses  and  a  signal  corps.  Their  animosity 
IB  inflamed  to  the  highest  pitch ;  and  with  them  now  it  is  war  to  the  knife. 

See  what  our  disgraoe&il  Indian  polioy  has  brought  ms  to !  For  years  we 
have  been  goading  these  poor  savagiM  to  desperation,  swindling,  robbing 
and  killling  them ;  turning  loose  a  lot  of  rascally  agents  among  them  ; 
cheating  them  ojit  of  their  lands,  bxeaking  oar  treaties,  living  up  to  the 
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irontienman's  cardinal  prinoiple,  that  the  Indian  haa  no  rights  which  the 
white  man  is  bound  to  respect.  Now  they  resent  their  ill-treatment,  and 
we  wonder  at  their  animosity.  They  turn  upon  us,  and  we  are  utterly 
unprepared  to  resist  them.  There  are  probably,  says  Gen.  Hancock,  not 
more  than  2,000  hostile  Indians  between  the  Arkansas  and  the  Plktte. 
Yet  this  beggarly  handful  of  painted  savages  has  proved  more  than  a  match 
for  all  Gen.  Hancock *s  army.  The  reports  from  the  Plains  get  worse  and 
worse  every  day.  We  shall  beat  in  the  long-run,  no  doubt ;  but  how 
much  nameless  torture  must  be  suffered  by  the  settlers  and  emigrants  before 
that  victory  comes ;  how  many  settlement  must  be  laid  waste,  how  maeh 
blood  must  flow,  we  shudder  to  contemplate.  We  have  tried  the  troops, 
and  they  do  nothing.  We  have  now  sent  out  Peace  CommissionerB,  aod 
the  Indians  promise  to  kill  the  Commissioners  as  soon  as  they  can  caich 
them. 

Is  this  sort  of  thing'  to  go  on  forever?  This  Indian  war  is  teaching  na 
a  good  lesson  ;  and  while  we  are  in  the  thick  of  its  horrors,  let  as  take  it 
well  to  heart.  To  disarm  the  hostile  bands  who  are  now  spreading  conster- 
nation through  the  Far  West,  is  only  a  part  of  our  task.  That  done,  we 
must  learn  to  shun  the  false  policy  which  has  brought  all  these  evils  upon 
us.  We  must  abolish  out  and  out  the  whole  system  of  the  Indian  Bureaa. 
It  is  little  better  than  a  system,  of  minjjrled  fraud  and  folly.  Let  us  put  the 
Indians  on  reservations,  if  that  seems  best ;  and  if  we  can  do  that,  th^i  let 
the  army  take  care  of  them,  keep  them  in,  and,  more  important  still,  keep 
the  white  men  out.  If  we  trust  the  execution  of  our  treaties  to  broken- 
down  political  hacks  who  get  the  appointments  of  agents  and  superinkeod* 
ents  as  rewards  for  service  at  the  ward  caucuses,  we  may  be  pretty  sore 
they  will  be  broken.  If  we  put  them  into  the  hands  of  the  soldiers,  it  is 
probable  they  will  be  kept.  —  iV.  Y.  Tribune, 


THE  PROPHET  ON  THE  MOUNTAIN  STOOD. 

Ths  Prophet  on  the  mountain  stood, 
The  dewdrops  in  his  flowing  hair ;       x 

The  daylight,  with  its  morning  flood,. 
Filled  brightly  all  the  golden  air, 
And  bathed  the  flowers  with  beauty  fare. 

Awakened  thought  moved  every  breast, 
Not  only  of  the  human  name  ; 

But  beast  and  bird  left  cove  and  nest; 
The  lion  shook  his  mane,  and  came 
To  hear  the, Prophet's  words  of  flame. 

The  new  is  boni,  the  old  is  dead  ; 

All  hail !  thou  new,  thou  better  day  ! 
('Twas  thns  the  final  Prophet  said ;  ) 

Haste,  enof*s  night,  oh,  haste  away  ; 

Let  truth  tad  love  and  peacb  ^bear  sway. 
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Depart,  ye  oarsed  soenee  of  war, 
SuspicioQ,  envy,  pride,  and  etrifb ; 

That  kept  all  human  hearts  ajar, 

And  smote  the  founts  of  truth  and  life, 
And  made  the  world  with  murders  rife. 

Behold !  The  day  of  peace  and  Ioto, 

With  radiant  angels  in  the  van, 
Descending  from  the  realms  above, 

Fulfils,  at  last,  the  heavenly  plan 

Of  love  to  God  and  love  to  min. 

T    c.  u. 


THE   DRUM. 


I  HATE  that  drum's  discordant  sonnd. 
Parading  round,  and  round,  and  round : 
'J'o  me  it  talks  of  ravaged  plains. 
And  burning  towns,  and  ruined  swains, 
And  mangM  limbs,  and  dying  groans, 
And  widows*  tears,  and  orphans'  moans. 
And  all  that  misery's  hand  bestows. 
To  fill  the  catalogue  of  human  woes. 


Dr.  Psabodt's  Addrbss.  —  In  publishing  what  our  friends  write  or 
utter,  we  have  not  been  wont  to  hold  ourselves  responsible  for  everything 
they  say ;  but  in  some  comments  just  received  from  a  very  intelligent  and 
steadfost  friend,  a  veteran  in  our  cause,  whose  pen  has  famished  some  of 
oar  best  articles,  we  cannot  help  thinking  he  misconceives  Dr.  Peabody  in 
some  positions  of  his  Address.  When  Dr.  P.  says  "  a  war  may  be  inevita- 
ble ;  and  when  it  is  so,  those  who  give  themselves  to  it  in  the  disinterested 
defence  of  the  right  deserve  the  fullest  meed  of  glory,"  he  does  not  mean 
to  endorse  at  all  the  war  system,  *'  to  sustain  in  the  concrete  what  be 
woald  condemn  in  the  abstract,''  but  merely  that  the  men  who  lost  or  per- 
illed their  lives  in  helping  oar  government  enforce  its  laws  against  our 
rebels,  and  thus  save  our  country  from  dismemberment  and  ruin,  deserve 
to  be  honored  and  rewarded.  This  he  says  after  having  distinctly  declared, 
'*  oar  recent  civil  war  "  —  by  which  he  means  our  effort  to  put  down  the 
slaveholders*  rebellion-^  '*  had  none  of  the  moral  characteristics  of  a  war, 
but  was  rather  a  vast  police  movement  for  the  suppression  and  punishment 
of  multitudinous  crime,  justified  by  the  same  law  of  self-preservation  which 
woald  arm  the  minister^  of  the  State  against  a  body  of  brigands."  A  po- 
sition necessarily  taken  by  every  one  that  believes  in  civil  governmenti  and  in 
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principle  entirely  distinct  from  that  of  war ;  the  very  distinction  on  which 
we  have  ourselves  insisted  from  the  origin  of  our  society,  and  practically 
recognized  by  every  other  peace  society,  except  the  handful  of  pea<^-re- 
formers  who  deny  to  government  its  legitimate  and  indispensable  powers. 

On  a  kindred  point,  also,  our  friend  doubtless  misconceives  Dr.  P.  ''  War 
will  last,"  says  Dr.  P.,  '*  until  its  causes  cease,  till  justice  is  enthroned  in 
the  hearts  of  nations,  in  the  great  heart  of  humanity."  Certainly  a  reason- 
able presumption ;  for  as  long  as  nations  continue  to  wrong  each  other,  and 
have  no  other  way  than  war  to  prevent  or  redress  such  wrongs,  they  will  of 
course  continue  this  custom.  It  is  the  grand  aim  of  oar  cause  to  avert  such 
a  result  by  inducing  nations  to  devise  better  means,  such  as  we  have  long 
been  urging,  for  the  settlement  of  their  disputes  without  war.  The  moral 
certainty  that  nations  will  cling  to  their  war-system  until  it  shall  be  actu- 
ally superseded  bv  something  better  in  its  place,  we  cannot  regard  "  as  a 
quietus  to  excuse  the  custom." 

On  most  other  points  we  presume  that  a  frank,  fall  interchange  of  views 
would  ]  bring  Dr.  P.  and  our  friend  into  substantial  coincidence  in  their 
conclusions,  if  not  in  the  way  of  reaching  them.  They  doubtless  agree  about 
<*  the  error  of  letting  the  military  power,  during  the  late  rebellion,  gain 
ascendency  over  the  civil.  Treason,  the  greatest  crime  known  to  our  laws, 
has  done  its  uttermost  to  overthrow  our  government.  The  traitois  have 
been  brought  in  the  power  of  our  government ;  but  has  a  single  one  of  them 
been  visited  with  condign  punishment,  with  the  penalties  prescribed  in  oar 
statute-book?  Why  not?  Is  it  not  because  the  rebels  have  sought  and 
found  protection  under  international  law  and  the  rules  of  war  t"  A  point 
well  put ;  and  we  commend  it  to  the  special  attention  of  those  who  would 
palliate  the  guilt  of  rebel  leaders,  or  protest  against  their  suffering  the  ex- 
treme penalty  of  our  laws.  If  such  criminals,  the  men  who  have  destroyed 
well-nigh  a  million  lives,  and  eight  or  ten  thousand  millions  of  property,  do 
not  deserve  this  penalty,  who  does  or  ever  can  ?  If  we  let  such  men  go  <*  an- 
whipt  of  justice,"  where  is  the  consistency  of  punishing  anybody  fir  such 
comparatively  smaller  offences  and  peccadilloes  as  robbery ,  piracy  and  murder? 
Such  logic  would  soon  pat  an  end  to  all  effective,  reliable  government ;  and 
to  us  it  seems  passing  strange  that  all  men  of  sense  do  not  see  this.  The 
act  of  Booth  in  murdering  President  Lincoln  was  innocence  compaied  with 
that  of  Jefibrson  Davis  deliberately  plotting  and  continuing  the  wholesale 
butchery  of  half  a  million  men  for  the  same  guilty  end. 


Bow  MORAL  BXStTLTS  Afts  OADUD.  —  It  IS  tKot  by  mirado  or  by  chance,  bat 
only  by  a  wise,  thorough,  persistent  use  of  suitable  means.  Politicians  un- 
derstand this  well,  and  put  it  in  practice.  They  work  hard  for  the  socoess 
they  win.    They  agitate  the  whole  community,  and  bring  the  question  at 
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issae  home  if  pDSsible  to  every  man*s  bosom.  They  do  not  dream  of  secaring 
.  their  ends  without  a  wide,  long,  most  yigoroQs  use  of  means.  They  hold 
caaooses,  get  up  conventions  and  mass  meetings,  send  forth  in  every  direc- 
tion their  most  popular  advocates,  set  all  their  presses  at  work  in  scattering 
broadcast  their  facts  and  arguments,  and  thus  keep  the  question  clinched 
to  the  mass  of  the  people  until  the  decisive  vote  is  taken.  This  process  costs 
not  only  time  and  thought,  but  a  great  deal  of  money.  It  was  said  by 
persons  best  acquainted  with  the  facts  in  the  case,  that  a  presidential  elec- 
tion some  years  ago  cost  one  of  the  parties  $25,000,000.  This  may  have 
been  an  estimate  beyond  the  truth  ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  our 
chief  elections  cost  an  immense  amount  of  money  and  labor. 

Now,  the  principle  applies  to  every  enterprise  of  reform  or '  benevo- 
lence. Means,  both  appropriate  and  adequate,  must  be  employed  with  per- 
sistent energy  until  the  object  is  fully  gained;  Its  claims  must  be  pressed 
home  upon  every  man  that  can  be  persuaded  to  aid  them.  There  is  no  other 
"Wfty  ;  and  thus  question  must,  if  we  would  hope  for  full  success,  be  kept 
oontinually  before  the  general  minds  until  it  comes  to  be  incorporated  in 
their  habitual  modes  of  thought,  feeling  and  conduct. 


German  Battle-fields.  —  The  Commissioners  despatched  to  the  Lazarets 
and  field  hospitals  by  the  Patriotic  Help  Association  of  Vienna,  have  just 
published  a  long  and  interesting  report.  They  say  the  Association  had  a 
wide  field  for  their  labors  in  Northern  Bohemia  alone,  and  draw  a  pitiable 
picture  of  the  condition  of  the  peasantry.  For  six  months  their  country  had 
been  occupied  by  great  armies  —  first  by  the  Austrians,  then  by  Austrians  and 
Praseians,  and  lastly  by  the  enemy  alone.  The  peasant's  food  had  been  de- 
voured«  his  fields  laid  waste,  his  house  burned  or  torn  down  and  laid  in 
roins.  They  declare  that  the  dead  were  left  unburied  in  many  places,  and 
the  poisoned  air  destroyed  the  living.  Nearly  all  the  amputations  made  by 
the  Prussian  military  surgeons  were  unsuccessful,  and  ended  fatally  ;  but 
no  difference  was  made  fn  the  treatment  of  Austrian  and  Prussian  wounded 
b^  the  medical  men  who  had  charge  of  them.  Still  they  found  the  con- 
dition of  the  hospitals  in  all  that  reuited  to  nursing  and  medical  attendance 
deplorable. 

The  Commission  started  to  Brunn  on  the  1st  August  with  fifteen  wagon- 
loads  of  medical  comforts.  In  Wilkersdorf  they  found  a  Prussian  company 
as  a  guard  to  a  cholera  hospital.  The  pestilence  was  so  bad  that  in  a  short 
time  four  hundred  and  fifty  had  died  out  of  seven  hundred  patients,  and  the 
officer  in  command  said  :  <  I  hope  in  Heaven  we  shall  soon  leave  this,  for  my 
sick  will  all  be  dead  in  a  few  days.'  From  Wilkersdorf  no  Prussians  were 
yisible,  but  they  had  lefl  their  traces  in  the  fields  and  by  the  roadsides,  for 
the  trees  had  been  cut  down  to  make  encampments.  At  Koniggratz  itself 
they  found  the  hospitals  overstocked  and  short  of  what  was  needed.  -  In  one 
hoase  there  were  one  hundred  and  fifteen  wounded  officers,  and  in  another 
were  one  hundred  and  ninety-eight  more.  They  needed  spirits,  lint,  ban- 
da|!;e8,  medicines,  lotions,  as  well  as  tobacco  and  wine.  All  were  supplied 
by  the  Commission.  On  the  9th  the  Commissioners  visited  Eoenitz,  Westar, 
Sadova,  and  many  other  places,  and  describe  with  horror  the  condition 
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of  the  country.  The  hands  and  feet  of  the  dead  were  sticking  oat  of 
the  hasty-made  graves  !^  As  to  the  hospitals  in  these  places,  the  Commis- 
sioners declare  all  appliances  and  necessaries  were  deficient.  The  Prussian 
doctors  deplored  their  own  want  of  success  in  amputations.  Many  of  the 
wounded  had  been  left  forty-eight  hours  on  the  field  without  help,  and  were 
of  course  in  the  most  unfayorable  condition  for  treatment  by  the  knife. 
The  report  afibrds  a  terrible  peep  behind  the  scenes  of  a  great  battle  when 
the  conqueror  has  moved  ofi'  with  drums  and  trumpets,  and  banners  fiiyiog 
in  the  setting  sun,  and  night  settles  on  the  djing  and  the  dead.  —  London 
Times, 


WAR-LOANS   UNPROFITABLE. 

It  seems  almoBt  a  hopeless  task  to  take  ground  upon  the  morality  of  these 
transactions.    In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  money  thus  provided  is  squandered 
upon  military  armaments,  which  can  do  no  good  to  any  one,  and  probably  in 
tne  end  may  be  used  against  the  very  nation  that  has  furnished  the  means. 
According  to  financiers  of  a  certain  school,  that  is  not  a  question  to  be  con- 
sidered.   The  only  thing  to  be  considered  is,  '<  whether  it  will  pay  or  not. 
Business  is  business,  and  capitalists  are  bound  not  to  ask  how  the  funds  are 
to  be  employed."     It  must  be  owned,  however,  that  the  principle  is  carried 
out  only  in  great  questions.    The  subscriber  to  an  enormous  loan  for  a  lares 
empire  considers  himself  entirely  absolved  from  any  irrelevant  reflecdon 
whether  he  is  assisting  to  arm  hostile  nations  with  iron-plated  frigates  for 
the  express  purpose  of  destroying,  or  at  least  Impairing,  our  naval  suprem- 
acy.    If  the  money  is  required  to  put  down  a  Poli^fh  rebellion,  to  wage  an 
aggressive  war,  or  even  for  the  less  harmless  object  of  wasting  in  court  cere- 
monies a  sum  that  might  save  a  whole  population  in  time  of  fiunine,  the 
capitalist  thinks  it  no  concern  of  his.     The  case  is  altered,  however,  when  it 
comes  to  minor  matters.     The  Bub»criber  of  half  a  million  to  one  of  these 
large  loans  would  shrink  from  devoting  a  mere  10,00(1/.  to  a  slave-trading 
or  piratical  exp^ition,  or  even  to  an  attempt  to  run  the  blockade  durii^ 
the  American  war.     Heroism  is  great  so  long  as  the  enterprise  is  of  suffi- 
cient magnitude.     When  the  enterprise  is  small  the  fault  appears  in  its 
true  colors. 

If  foreign  loans  were  really  intended  for  beneficial  objects  —  to  develop 
the  resources  of  a  country,  construct  roads  and  railways,  and  bring  nations 
into  greater  intercommunication  with  each  other  —  there  can  be  no  question 
that  they  ought  to  be  encouraged  to  the  utmost  of  our  power.  These  ope- 
rations would  be  of  equal  utility  to  the  lender  and  the  borrower.  Perhaps, 
considering  our  commercial  position  in  the  world,  we  should  be  the  gainers, 
although  the  other  side  would  gain  also.  As  it  is,  our  foreign  loans  do 
almost  unmixed  harm.  Granted  that  they  give  a  certain  profit,  the  same 
argument  may  be  used  in  lavor  of  the  merchants  who  supply  native  slave- 
catchers  in  Africa  with  brummagem  guns,  or  the  traders  who  find  it  worth 
their  while  to  sell  gunpowder  to  New  Zealand  inpurgenta. 

Apparently  the  only  way  to  induce  the  British  to  stop  these  foreign  loan 
supplies  is  to  show  that  they  do  not  pay  ;  and  this  can  be  clearly  proved  bj 
the  experience  of  the  last  five  years.  From  the  spring  of  1862  to  the 
spring  of  1866,  a  number  of  loans  were  introduced  and  subscribed,  of  which 
ttie  iollowing  are  the  principal.  The  approximate  amounts,  subscribed 
price,  and  latest  value  are  given  ;  and  they  are  sufficient  to  show  that  for- 
eign loans,  as  a  matter  of  business,  do  not  pay : 
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Iflsae        Last 
Amount. 

Argentine £600,000 

Brazilian ,  1863 3 ,800,X)00 

do.      18G5 6  J56,756 

Confederate 2,418,000 

Danubian 898,000 

i;^ptian,  18G2 2,110,000 

do.     second  issue 1,085,000 

do.        do.     1864 5,475,000 

Bonds 3,000,000 

Italian  State  Domain 8,000,000 

Railway 1 ,780,000 

Mexican,  1864 4,864,000 

do.     Anglo-French 12,365 .000 

Moorish 439,000 

Peruvian,  1862 9,230.000 

do.      1865 9,230.000 

Russian,  1802 16,000,000 

do.    1864 6,000,000 

Turkish,  1862 ...7,387,000 

do.    1863-4 7,685,000 

do.  Internal  Debt 36,000.000 

•  Venezuela,  1862 1,100,000 

do.        1864 1,397,000 

Viceroy  of  Egypt's  Loan 3,320,000 

These  results  are  not  encouraging.  In  the  whole  list  only  three  are  above, 
and  that  but  slightly  above,  the  price  of  issue ;  one  is  of  insignificant  amount, 
and  of  the  other  two  a  second  is  comparatively  moderate.  Taking  out  some 
which  were  chiefly  subscribed  abroaa,  viz.,  the  Anglo-French  Mexican  and 
the  Turkish  1863  lioans,  we  can  arrive  at  the  losses  the  British  public  has 
made  during  the  past  five  years  in  this  single  class  of  investments.  The 
difference  in  the  price  of  issue  and  the  market  value  amounts  to  no  less  than 
fifteen  millions  sterling  ($75,000,000).  Agninst  this  we  may  place  the 
sum  gained  by  the  increase  in  value  of  the  exceptional  three  which  show  a 
higher  quotation,  and  this  may  be  estimated  at  220,000/.  Fifteen  millions 
loss  against  220,000/  gain  is  not,  in  a  business  point  of  view,  a  satisfactory 
result. 

The  catalogue  given  above  by  no  means  exhausts  the  subject.  There  have 
been  several  other  loans  —  the  Danish  and  Swedish,  both  offered  by  coun- 
tries of  equal  integrity  to  our  own,  and  both  devoted  to  uneful  purposes. 
These  are  strongly  held,  and  rarely,  if  ever,  come  into  the  market.  These 
bonds  have  been  held  for  strictly  legitimate  investment,  and  heuco  are  not 
subject  to  the  fluctuations  of  the  day. 

But  it  will  naturally  be  said,  if  an  investor  should  not  take  foreign  bonds, 
what  is  he  to  do  wich  his  money  ?  The  answer  is  simply,  let  him  employ  ie 
in  a  manner  both  remunerative  to  himself,  and  of  incalcnlable  value  to  his 
fellow-subjects.  \t  is  an  admitted  fact  that  the  judicious  use  of  capital  in 
India  for  irrigation  works  would  yield  a  return  far  exceeding  the  expecta- 
tion of  the  outlay.  Even  railways,  judging  by  recent  example,  will  pay 
much  better  than  the  6  1-4  per  cent  offered  by  the  Russian  Government. 
Above  all,  spoBiking  finanoially,  the  investor  would  be  sure  of  th«  safety  of 
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his  capital.  It  has  become  so  much  the  habit  of  foreign  govemmentB  to 
borrow  without  paying  the  slightest  .c6nBi deration  as  to  the  potfsibilitj  of 
their  revenue  being  able  to  meet  their  regular  olaims,  that  the  thing  sooner 
or  later  must  come  to  an  end.  An  ainbitioue  emperor,  finding  that  the 
credit  of  his  country  is  so  deeply  pledged,  that  he  can  get  no  more  assist- 
ance from  the  foreigner,  and  at  the  same  time  in  want  of  funds  to  prosecute 
some  warlike  enterprise,  will  find  it  an  intolerable  burden  to  pay  those  to 
whom  he  is  already  indebted.  The  old  story  wili  be  repeated  of  postpone* 
ment  of  dividends,  subsequent  consolidation  of  arrears,  and  their  asaal 
accompaniment  of  a  reduction  in  the  rate  ol  interest.  Then  follow  repreeen- 
tutions  by  the  English  bondholders  to  their  government,  diplomatio  remoo- 
Btrances,  and  so  forth,  the  bondholders-  receiving  at  last  the  feeble  consola- 
tion, that  if  they  choose  to  lend  money -to -a  foreign  power,  they  do  it  entirely 
on  their  own  responsibility.  We  have  abstained  from  alluding  to  occasions 
of  foreign  loans  earlier  than  1862 ;  but  the  persons  who  were  so  unlucky 
and  ill  advised  as  to  entrust  their  capital  to  Qreek,  Spanish,  Portugaese, 
and  a  dozen  other  countries,  will  undorvtand  the  risk  they  run.  The  loeeefl 
we  have  shown  to  have  been  incurred  in  the  last  five  years  are  in  compari- 
son nothing  to  what  had  been  previously  felt.  — ^London  Daily  News, 


World's  Population.  —  It  has  been  very  variously  estimated  by  emi- 
nent writers,— by  Busching  in  1787  at  1,000,000,000,  by  Fabri  and  Seem 
in  1800  at  900,000,000,  by  Stein  and  Hopschelmann  in  1833  at  872,000,- 
000,  by  Dieterici  in  1858  at  1,288,000,000,  and  by  Kolb  in  1865  at  1,220,- 
000,000.  Dr.  Behm  estimates  it  now  at  1,350,000,000,  thus  distributed: 
Europe,  285,000,000  ;  Asia,  798,600,000 ;  Australia  and  Polynesia,  3,850,- 
000;  Africa,  188,000,000;  and  America,  74,500,000.  At  the  same  time 
he  acknowledges  that  it  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  anything  more  than  an 
approximate  notion  of  the  population  in  Asia  and  Africa,  there  bein|;  no 
(^nsus  or  other  accurate  means  of  asoertaining  the  number  of  inhabitants  in 
those  countries. 


Tbb  Paris  Exhibition  —  its  fiNFLUBNCES  in  favor  of  Pbacr.  —  We 
had  hoped  that  this  grand  demonstration,  like  that  at  London  in  1351 , 
would  be  accompanied  with  a  Congress  of  Peace ;  but,  while  disappointed  in 
this,  we  are  glad  to  recognize  it  as  one  among  the  many  causes  incidentally 
lending  aid  to  the  great  world- >^ide  reform  in  which  we  are  engaged. 
Louis  Napoleon,  in  his  speech  on*  the  distribution  of  the  prises,  glances  at 
some  of  these  influences  :  — 

From  all  points  of  the  earth  the  representatives  of  Science,  Arts  and  Ma- 
nufactures nave  hastened  to  assemble  together ;  and  it  may  be  said  tbal 
peoples  and  kings  have  come  to  honor  the  eff >rts  of  labor,  and  by  their  pre> 
senoe  crown  them  with  an  idea  of  conciliation  and  peace.  In  (act  in  these 
great  meetings,  which  appear  to  have  only  for  object  material  interests, 
there  is  always  a  mural  thought  whioh  is  evolved  from  the  oompetition  of  in- 
telligences—  that  of  concord  and  dvilixaiion.  Nations,  in  drawing  neairer 
together,  learn  to  know  and  esteem  each  other ;  bate  becomse  extinguiahed. 


/ 
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and  this  truth  beoomoB  more  and  more  aoeredited,  that  the  prosperity  of 
each  coantry  contributes  to  that  of  all. 

The  Exhibition  of  1867  may  justly  be  called  Universal,  for  it  unites  the 
elements  of  all  the  riches  of  the  globe.  By  the  side  of  the  latest  improye- 
ments  of  modern  art  appear  the  products  of  the  most  remote  sees,  so  that 
they  represent  at  the  same  time  the /genius  of  eyery  century  and  eyery  na- 
tion. It  is  certainly  universal ;  for,  by  the  side  of  the  wonders  which  lux- 
ury produces  for  some,  it  has  paid  the  deepest  attention  to  what  the  neces- 
Btties  of  the  greatest  number  require.  Never  haye  the  interests  of  the 
laborious  classes  awakened  a  more  liyely  solicitude.  Their  moral  and  ma- 
terial wants,  their  education,  the  conditions  of  cheap  existence,  and  the 
most  productive  combinations  of  association,  have  been  the  object  of  patienF 
reeearch  and  serious  study.  Thus,  all  improyements  progress  side  by  side. 
if  science^  in  subjugating  matter,  emancipates  labor,  the  culture  of  the 
mind,  by  suppressing  vices,  prejudices,  ani  vulgar  passions,  sets  humanity 
free. 

Let  us  congratulate  ourselves,  gentlemen,  on  having  received  among  us 
the  greater  number  of  the  Sovereigns  and  Princes  of  Europe,  and  so  many 
"eager  visitors.  Let  ns  be  proud,  too,  in  having  shown  to  them  France  as 
she  is,  great,  prosperons,  and  free,  sometimes  tolerant  even  to  the  extent  of 
lioense.  Let  those  who  have  lived  some  short  time  among  us  carry  back 
wijth  them  a  just  opinion  of  ^ur  country.  Let  them  be  conyineed 
of  the  sentiments  of  esteem  and  sympathy  which  we  entertain  for 
foreign  nations,  and  of  our  sincere  desire  to  live  in  peace  with  them.  The 
Exhibition  of  1867  will  mark,  I  hope,  a  new  era  of  harmony  and  ofpro^ 
gress.  Assured  that  Providence  blesses  the  efforts  of  those  who,  like  our- 
selves, aim  at  doing  good,  I  believe  in  the  final  triuiyph  of  those  great  prin- 
oiplee  of  morality  and  justice,  which,  iq  satisfying  sil  legitimate  aspirations, 
can  alone  consolidate  thrones,  exalt  nations  and  ennoble  humanity. 


War  in  Miniature  ;  a  Duel  with  Pocket  Knives.  —  A  Captain  Clark 
and  a  Jacob  Garrett,  lately  working  a  plantation  together  in  Lousiana,  had 
a  dispute  whieh  they  a^eed  to  settle  by  a  duel  to  be  fought  with  pocket 
knives.  *'  Tliey  immediately  proceeded  to  execute  their  proposition  by  draw- 
ing their  knives  and  rushing  together.  The  fearful  combat  lasted  a  consider- 
able time,  the  men  grasping  each  other  with  the  left  hand,  and  with  the 
right  cutting,  slashing  and  stabbing  indiscriminately  in  the  back  and  body, 
on  the  head,  &ce  and  hands,  until  Captain  Clark  fell  exhausted  from  the 
loss  of  blood.  Both  men  presented  a  horrible  appearance,  being  literally 
hacked  and  gashed  all  over  the  upper  part  oi  the  body  and  arms.  Captaii), 
CUrk  expired  about  twelve  hours  after  the  fight,  and  at  last  accounts  Mr. 
Garrett  was  considered  beyond  the  hope  of  recovery.'' 

Sueh  a  scene  of  mad  and  murderous  folly  we  all  view  with  mingled  feel- 
ings of  pity,  disgust  and  horror ;  but  ia  it  not  a  fair  and  truthful  epitome 
of  war  ?  They  get  angry  at  each'  other  ;  and,  without  taking  any  proper 
or  rational  means  to  ascertain  how  far  either  party  may  be  right  or  wrong, 
they  resolve,  right  or  wrong,  to  wreak  vengeance  jO>^  each  other  with  the 
moral  certainty  that  the  fight  will  inflict  on  both  more  evil  than  the  whole 
mali^r  in  dispute  is  worth.  So  nations  in  more  than  nine  wars  in  ten. 
Yet  they  talk^  and  history  repeats  the  suicidal  nonsense,  about  the  y/ory  o£ 
their  wars ! ! 
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EUROPEAN,  PEACE   MOVEMENT: 

ADDRESS   PROM   BIKMINGHAM,   XNGLAND. 

A  MEETiNQ  of  the  working-men  in  Birmingham  was  held  September  3rd, 
to  testify  their  interest  in  the  recent  popular  movement  on  the  Continent  in 
favor  of  Peace.  Several  addressee  were  made,  and  the  following^  Addrcfls, 
which  Elihu  Barrit  had  been  reqaested  to  prepare,  waa  read  and  adopted :  — 

A  Friendly  Address  of  Citizens  of  Birmingham  to  the  people  of  France 
and  Germany; 

**  Brethren,  we  beg  yon  to  receive  kindly  a  few  words  of  fraternal  greet- 
ing, which  we,  citizens  of  Birmingliaiii,  in  public  meeting  assembled,  deaiie 
to  address  to  you. 

'*  We  wish  to  tender  to  you  an  expression  of  the  deep  sentiment  of  gladness 
and  delight  with  which  we,  and  thousands  of  our  fellow-countrymen,  have 
read  the  friendly  oommunioations  which  communities  in  France  and  Ger- 
many have  recently  addressed  to  each  other,  deprecating  every  act  and  ut- 
terance of  ill-will,  and  every  disposition  and  effort  calculated  to  put  in  peril 
the  peace  existing  between  the  two  countries.  In  this  friendly  correspond- 
ence we  recognize,  with  hope  and  joy,  a  new  power  and  a  new  era  in  the 
cofumonwealth  of  nations.  We  see  in  it  the  great,  intelligent,  industrious 
peoples  of  Ohristendem  brought  face  to  fiu3e  and  hand  to  hand  in  the  full 
force  of  their  enlightened  reason  and  common  humanity,  to  pledge  each  other 
that  they  will  not  suffer  themselves  to  be  led  like  sheep  dumb  to  the  slaughter, 
without  opening  their  mouth  against  the  bloody  and  useless  sacrifice ;  to  insist 
that  the  sacred  rights  and  interests  of  nations  shall  not  be  decided  by  the  blind 
hazard  and  arbitrament  of  war ;  to  constrain  their  governments  to  submit 
every  dangerous  question  of  controversy  that  may  arise  between  them  to  the 
passionless  tribunal  of  reason,  equity,  and  humanity,  rather  than  to  that 
iiery  and  windy  tempest  of  fury  and  destruction  which  war  summons  forth 
with  its  consuming  breath. 

<'  Brethren  of  France  and  Germany,  we  trust  that  you  will  also  see  in  the 
fraternal  communications  which  you  addressed  to  each  other  on  a  reoent 
question  of  much  peril,  a  moial  force  which  you  may  and  will  employ  at  the 
shortest  notice,  whenever  a  question  shall  arise  to  endanger  the  peace  be- 
tween the  two  nations.  We  express  this  hope  dot  without  some  experience 
in  the  use  and  influence  of  such  correspondence.  On  more  than  one  occasion, 
different  towns  and  communities  in  Great  Britain  have  put  themselves  in 
direct  communication  with  the  citizens  of  another  country  on  questions  which 
threatened  to  lead  to  a  desolating  war.  In  1846,  when  a  case  of  this  nainre 
arose  between  England  and  the  United  States,  in  connection  with  the  Oregon 
question,  a  number  of  large  and  influential  towns  in  the  United  Kingdom 
addressed  similar  towns  in  America  in  communications  breathing  the  same 
spirit  that  inspired  the  addresses  which  you  interchanged  on  the  Luxemburg 
question.  Again,  on  the  accession  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French  to  the  im- 
perial throne,  a  sentiment  was  aroused  in  Great  Britain,  which,  under  the 
influence  of  certain  journals  and  public  men,  assumed  such  force,  and  ex- 
pressed itself  in  such  forms,  as  to  alarm  thousands  of  thoughtful  men,  lest 
It  should  break  the  bonds  of  peace  between  the  two  nations.  To  oounteiaet 
this  sentiment,  and  to  convince  the  French  people  that  it  was  not  the  feeling 
of  the  great  masses  of  the  nation,  the  large  towns  of  the  kingdom  resorted 
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to  this  very  system  of  friendly  international  addreaseii.  London,  Dablio, 
QIascow,  and  Edinburgh  sent  each  an  address  to  Paris ;  Liverpool  to  Lyons, 
Manchester  to  Marseilles,  Birmingham  to  Bordeaux,  Leeds  to  Lille,  Siieffield 
to  Strasburg.  Fifky  of  the  lar^c  towns  in  Great  Britain  addressed  the  same 
number  of  towns  in  France,  deprecating  the  expression  of  any  sentiment  of 
distrust  or  ill-will  towards  the  French  people,  and  earnestly  inviting  their 
fraternal  co-operation  in  strengthening  and  multiplying  the  bonds  of  peace 
and  mutual  interest  between  the  two  countries.  So  far  from  drifting  intof  a 
war  with  each  other,  France  and  England  soon  became  more  closely  united 
than  thev  had  ever  been  before. 

»*  Brethren  of  Germany  and  France,  let  us  pledge  each  other,  that  war 
shall  not  rob  us  of  one  of  the  glorious  victories  which  peace  has  won  for  us 
in  this  great  year  of  progress.    This  year  the  peoples  of  Christendom  have 
met  in  a  grand  parliament  of  their  arts  and  industries  in  Paris.     We  have 
shown  to  each  otner  and  to  the  world  at  laree  what  we  have  been  thinking 
and  doing  for  the  well-being  of  mankind.     We  have  exhibited  such  combi- 
natious  and  results  of  science, art,  ani  mechanical  skill  as  have  filled  even  their 
contributors  with  wonder.     What  fraternities  of  oapital,  genius,  and  labor, 
every  department,  section,  and  stall  has  represented !     How  the  coarsest  toil 
uf  the  miner's  pick  and  the  forger's  hammer  has  been  blended  with  the 
finest  touches  that  the  human  hand  ever  gave  to  the  working  of  the  precious 
metalH !    What  an  exposition  of  the  seeds,  grains,  roots,  and  fruits,  and  all  the 
agricultural  implements  with  which  the  patient  and  laborious  millions  of  all 
latitudes  plough,  sow,  and  leap  their  lands  for  food  for  man  and  beast! 
With  this  magnificent  spectacle  before  our  eyes,  let  us  enter  into  a  solemn 
bond  and  covenant  with  each  other  that  war  shall  never  more  be  allowed  to 
cut  the  sinews  of  these  splendid  industries ;  to  disperse  the  peaceful  armies 
of  these  honest  artisans  of  the  field,  forest,  mine,  and  factory,  or  to  array 
them  against  each  other  with  the  barbarous  instruments  of  the  battle-field* 
Let  us  raine  aloft  over  all  the  populous  continents  of  the  world  this  white 
banner  with  a  new  device  :  *  The  Fatherhood  of  God  and  the  Brotherhood 
of  Men ! '    Let  us  rally  the  taxed  and  toiling  peoples  under  this  Hag ;  under 
its  glorious  and  victorious  folds  let  us  or^nize  one  grand  and  decisive  cru- 
sade to  exp  1  war,  and  aU:  its  spirit,  and  all  its  horrid  machinery,  from 
the  face  of  the  earth. 

Addresses.  —  J,  S.  WrighU  —  In  Paris  there  is  now  the  most  perfect 
exhibition  of  the  products  of  art  and  industry  ever  brought  together ;  but  the 
prominence  given  there  to  implements  used  for  the  destruction  of  mankind  is 
most  remarkable.  A  cannon  is  the  most  conspicuous  object  in  the  exhibition, 
and  the  most  remarkable  of  the  English  contributions  are  from  the  War  De- 
partment. Probably  £30,000  has  been  taken  from  the  taxes  of  this  country  to 
send  over  to  France  speoimens  of  everything  used  in  Sngland  for  the  pur- 
poses of  war,  to  taunt  the  nations  by  proclaiming  how  powerful  England  is 
for  the  destruction  of  mankind.  The  people  should  look  aller  these  things, 
and  should  remember  that  powerful  armies  have  ever  been  used  to  repress 
the  aspirations  of  peoples,  and  crush  their  liberties.  No  nation  with  a 
large  standing  army  can  ever  take  its  proper  position  as  a  nation  of  free 
men.  The  people  are  taxed  to  the  uttermost ;  and  yet  the  governments  are 
spending  more  than  they  can  get  from  the  people,  and  are  thus  running  more 
deeply  in  debt  every  year,  and  laying  up  st»rti38  of  misery  for  future  genera- 
tions. The  expenOiture  of  France  is  £87,000,000  sterling  per  annum  — 
seven  millions  more  than  her  income.  The  people  must  bestir  themselves  ; 
ministers,  peers,  and  members  of  the  House  of  Uommons  oan  very  well  afford 
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their  dbare  of  the  taxes,  but  to  the  working  classes  the  question  of  war  tax 
ntion  ifl  a  question  of-  bread.  There  is  hope  when  the  people  of  England, 
France  and  Germany  begin  to  take  the  matter  ap  in  earnest. 

Rev.  C.  H.  Leonard,  —  War  is  the  ^me  of  kings ;  the  tendency  in  these 
days  is  to  deprive  kings  of  an  overwhelming  influence  in  the  affairs  of  man- 
kind ;  and  I  believe,  as  this  consummation  is  perfected,  wars  will  become 
less  frequent.  The  notion  of  a  peaceful  world  is,  after  all,  not  so  very 
Utopian  as  some  people  suppose.  At  one  time  in  England  every  forest  was 
a  separate  camp ;  and  in  the  time  of  the  Heptarchy  differences  between  the 
NoTth  and  the  South,  the  East  and  the  West,  the  middle  and  the  outer 
kingdoms,  were  settled  bv  war ;  and  at  much  later  periods  those  who  lived 
on  either  side  of  the  border  knew  of  no  nrbitrament  but  that  of  the  sword. 
All  this  has  passed  away ;  and  there  is  no  reason  why  international  wars  ia 
Europe  should  not  pass  away  too. 


Our  Example  Abroad  in  Military  Matters  .  —  <<  At  a  meeting  of  the 
British  Association  on  the  6tb  of  September  in  the  section  of  Economic 
Science,  Mr.  E.  Grant  Duff,  the  chairman,  used  the  following  language  : 
*  Would  that  the  people  of  this  quarter  of  the  globe  would  awake  to  the 
danger  of  being  surpassed  by  the  great  nation  on  the  other  side  of  the  At- 
lencic  !  An  American  politician  came  back  last  autumn  from  Prussia  de- 
claring that  it  was  impossible  to  walk  ten  yards  in  a  Prussian  town  with- 
out meeting  a  soldier.  An  English  politician  came  back  at  the  same  time 
from  the  United  States  declaring  that  he  had  traversed  the  country  from 
end  to  end  without  seeing  even  a  single  soldier.  When  will  monarchs  and 
cabinets  and  popular  assemblies  learn  that  old  wisdom  of  William  III.,  that 
that  nation  will  hold  the  balance  of  power  which,  in  proportion  to  its 
strength,  has  economized  material  resources  to  the  highest  point,  and 
acquired  the  highest  degree  of  moral  asoendencv  by  an  honest  and  con- 
sistent allegiance  to  the  laws  of  morality  in  its  domestic  policy,  and  in  ita 
foT0igQ  relations? ' " 

Improved  War- Weapons  !  —  Such  is  the  name  given  to  means  designed  by 
modern  science  and  ingenuity  for  enabling  men  in  war  to  kill  each  other  ! 
to  destroy  their  property^  and  inflict  evils  of  every  kind  upon  one  another 
by  wholesale.  They  are  lauded  and  rewarded  with  the  highest  honors 
Apply  this  logic  to  other  cases.  Suppose  a  man  of  mechanical  skill  and 
science  should  teach  a  burglar  to  rob  and  plunder,  an  incendiary  to  lay  a 
city  in  ashes,  or  a  murderer  to  kill  a  whole  regiment  in  an  hour,  would  yoa 
deem  such  an  achievement  worthy  of  encomiums,  glory,  and  the  highest 
emoluments  of  office  ?  Yet  thus  are  the  wholesale  destroyers  of  mankind 
treated ;  and  it  would  be  a  painfully  curious  inquiry  to  learn  how  this  dass 
of  men  have  generally  been  rewarded. 

Napoleon's  Gun.  —  It  seems  the  French  Emperor  has  tried  his  hand  in 
improving  the  instruments  of  human  slaughter.  *'  It  is  a  new,  small  cannon  ; 
the  most  terrible  arm  yet  invented.  None  know  their  mechanism,  except 
the  artillery  officers,  who  direct  the  experiments.  Cannon,  cartridges  and 
ammunition  are  brought  in  leather  valises,  and  the  trials  take  place  behind 
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a  screen  of  planks.  All  that  can  be  known  is  that  at  two  thousand  five 
hundred  metres  these  arms  send  a  perfect  hail  of  balls  against  a  target  two 
metres  high  and  one  broad.  At  that  distance  the  balls  pierce  an  iron  plate 
two  centimetres  thick.  Each  cannon  can  fire  twenty  shots  in  a  minute, 
and  two  men  suffice  for  the  transport  of  the  arm,  the  carriage,  the  ammu- 
nition, &c.  Lately  these  guns  were  tried  against  a  clump  of  trees  at  fifteen 
hundred  metres  (nearly  an  English  mile).  The  trees  were  mowed  down  in 
a  few  minutes,  like  a  cornfield  by  a  steam  mowing  machine.  It  is  frightful. 
Five  or  six  men  armed  with  such  an  engine  could  destroy  a  whole  regiment 
in  a  few  minutes. 


The  chief  Victims  op  War.  —  On  whom  do  most  of  its  evils  fall  ?  Are 
its  guilty  abettors  the  men  that  pay  its  expenses,  bear  its  hardships,  and 
Bufifer  its  countless  woes  ?  No  :  these  come  upon  the  people.  It  is  their 
eamini^  that  are  wasted,  their  blood  ,that  is  poured  out  like  water,  their 
dwellings  that  are  burnt  to  ashes,  theirffathers  and  brothers,  husbands  ard 
(ons,  that  are  driven  away  like  cattle  to  be^butchcred  by  thousands  ;  while 
the  authors  of  all  these  evils,  sitting  aloof  from  the  storm  upon  their  sofks 
of  ease  and  luxury^  may  read  without^a  sigh  of  the  miseries  they  have  them- 
selves occasioned. 


NcMBERS  IN*  THE  Lea^kbd  PROFESSIONS. —*  iJome  carious  statistician  in 
England  reports  the  following  ^facts  :  —  That  in  Qreat  Britain  there  is  one 
for  every  1,240  of  the  population  ;  while^  in  France  there  is  one  for  every 
1,970  ;  in  Belgium,  one  for  every  2,700  ;  and  in  Prussia,  one  for  every 
12,000  only.  Another  curious  fact^is,  that  in  England  the  number  of  per- 
sons belonging  to  the  different  professions  is  nearly  the  same.  Thus  there 
are  34,970  lawyers,  35,483  clergymen,  and  35,995^physicians.  In  Prussia, 
there  are  4,800  physicians  to  only  1,362  lawyen^  ;  a  fact  implying  that  they 
are  a  peaceful  and  sensible  people.  In  America  lawyers  and  physicians 
must  be  much  more'numerous  than  ministers. 


War  and  Foroiteness.  —  Does  war  ever  forgive?  is  not  the  very  idea 
incompatible  with  war  ?  A  friend  of  peaoe  once  asked  a  general,  on  a  mue- 
teivfield,  *'  What  do  you  mean  by  this  array  of  Bword^,  muskets  and  cannon  ?  " 
—  <•  We  mean  to  be  avenged  on  our  enemies,  sboald  they  insult  or  invade 
ug."  _,  K  But  w«  aro  bound  to  forgive  our  enemies,  shoald  they  injure  us." 
— ^*  So  we  will,"  said  the  ^QoneraL  —  '^  But,  if  you  really  forgive  them,  what 
do  you  want  of  swords,  rifles  and  cannon  ?  "  —  "To  stab  ami  shoot  them." 

<«  But,  if  you  forgive  them»  how  could  you  at  the  same  time  shoot  and 

0tab  them ?  "  —  "I  think,"  said  the  general,  **  I  can  fi)el  forgiveness  in  my 
lieart  towards  my  enemy,  while  I  am  shooting  and  stabbing  him.  Can  £ 
not  ?  '*  —  '*  If  you  can,  you  take  a  queer  way  of  showing  it.  How  oan  j^oa 
show  your  forgiveness  by  swords  and  guns?  "  —  *^I  am  sure,"  he  replied, 
<(  it*0  more  than  I  can  tell."  -^  **  Perhe^/'  said  tke  peaoe-man,  "  you  iMiTe 
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the  art  of  sTiooting  and  stabbing  your  forgiveness  into  the  hearts  of  your 
enemies ;  and  it  may  be  the  object  of  your  review  to  perfect  yourselves  in 
this  art.  Is  it  so  ?  "  — **  t  think,"  replied  he  very  honestly  and  truly,  "  we 
are  more  likely  to  perfect  ourselves  in  the  art  of  killing  tbem.'* 

**  Could  you,"  inquired  a  peace-man  of  a  military  officer,  **  could  you^afler 
a  battle  in  which  you  had  stained  your  hands  with  the  blood  of  your  breth- 
ren, ask  God  to  forgive  you  as  you  bad  forgiven  your  enemies?  "  —  "  1  am 
not  a  Christian,"  said  he,  nor  do  I  profess  to  forgive  the  wrongs  done  to  me 
and  my  country ;  but  L  know  I  should  be  a  hypocrite  and  a  blasphemer,  if 
1  should  ask  Uod  to  forgive  me  as  I  had  forgiven  my  enemies,  after  I  had 
been  killing  them.  When  I  ask  him  to  forgive  me  as  I  have  my  enemies, 
I  will  cease  to  kill  them,  or  to  encourage  others  in  doing  so." 


^  A  Chthstian  Soldier.  —  A  great  living ;jpreacher  siiid  the  other  day,  **  I 
am  always  glad  to  bear  of  a  soldier  bein^  a  Christian,  but  am  always 
sorry  to  hear  of  a  Christian  being  a  soldier."  Such  is  the  feeling 
which  most  Christian  people  would  intuitively  reciprocnte,  a  teetimony  that 
an  enlightened  conscience  perceives  in  the  two  professions  an  incongruity 
which  no  casuistry  can  reconcile  or  soften.  We  are  to  put  on  the  graces  of 
meekness  and  gentleness;  but  bow  is  it  possible  to  do  so  while  engaged  in 
destroying  our  fellow-men,  and  when  all  the  worst  passions  of  man's  nature 
are  roused  into  wild-beast  ferocity,  every  restraint  cast  aside,  and  every 
device  adapted  to  stimulate  to  fury  in  mutual  slaughter? 

Is  it  said  a  great  national  emergency  may  arise  wherein  national  life 
depends  upon  defence  by  arras  ?  I  reply  do  we  really  believe  in  God's  over- 
ruiiDg  providence,  or  is  the  iteration  of  our  profession  of  such  faith  a  mere 
figment  of  the  imagination  ?  Do  we  really  oelieve  *'•  the  hairs  of  our  head 
are  all  numbered  "7  Is  not  then  the  path  of  obedience  the  path  of  duty 
and  safety  ? 

We  believe  the  prophecy^  that  the  time  will  arrive  when  **  men  shall  beat 
\ their  swords  into  plowshares,  their  spears  into  pruning-hooks,  when 
(nation  shall  not  liR;  up  sword  against  nation,  neither  shall  they  learn  war 
anymore."  We  believe  that  the  application  of  gospel  principles  will  be 
the  means  of  bringing  about  this  end  ;  and  we  pray  tor  the  speedy  subja- 
{^ation  of  the  world  to  Christ,  when,  as  a  natural  consequence,  vrar  wUl  be 
impossible,  and  the  consummation  of ,  peace  on  earth  and  goodwill  toward 
men  will  be  fully  realized. 

If  this  be  so,  all  claim  to  consistency  must  be  abandoned  by  those  who 
thus  regard  the  declarations  of  Scripture,  and  at  the  same  time  dehberatdy 
sanction,  uphold  and  perpetaate  the  evil,  the  utter  extermination  of  whi(i 
is  therein  contemplate.  ^  The  power  of  the  gospel  is  just  as  potent  to-daj 
to  vanquish  evil,  and  subjugate  the  human  will  to  perfect  obedi^ice  to  its 
precepts,  as  it  was  1,800  years  ago,  and  as  it  will  be  1,800  years  hence.  No 
special  miracle  will  be  wrought  to  bring  men  to  recognise  the  perpetual 
ooligations  set  forth  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  beyond  that  miracle  of 
grace  which  is  ever  being  repeated  in  the  hearts  of  individual  men,  trans- 
K>rnung  their  lives,  and  making  them  new  creatures  in  Christ. 

It  is  because  such  vast  nnmbers  of  those  who.  profess  ailegianoe  to  Cfarii- 
:tlan,  principles,  and  yet  hftve  not  trusted  thema^ves  to  their  application, 
that  we  to-day  behold  the  pitiable  spectacle  oi  modem  Christian  Europe 
prbaning  beneath  the  weight  of  her  armaments,  and  the  burden  of  sustain- 
ing ^ur  or  five  millioa  civilized  men  under  arms,  whose  business  it  is  to 
kill,  and  for  whom  wholesale  murder  is  legalized.  -^  London  Herald  »f 
Peace. 
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PEACE  CONGRESS  AT  GENEVA. 

This  Congrees,  viewed  as  a  peace  movem^eiit,  is  reported  to  have  been  a 
signal  failure.  The  reports  of  its  proceedings  and  results  ought,  perhaps, 
to  be  received  vrith  many  grains  of  allowance  ;  but  it  seems  pretty  clear 
that  its  grand  aim  was  to  promote  Politidtl  Reform  in  general,  rather  than 
the  cause  of  Peace.  Its  real  purpose  and  character  may  be  seen  in  the 
following  programme  of  topics  to  be  discussed :  — 

1.  The  reign  of  peace  to  which  humanity  aspires  as  the  final  triumph  of 
civilization,  is  it  compatible  with  those  great  military  monarchies  who  spoil 
the  peoples  of  their  most  vital  liberties,  maintain  formidable  armies,  and 
tend  to  suppress  small  States  for  the  advantage  of  despotic  centralizations? 
Or  is  it  not  the  essential  condition  of  a  perpetual  peace  between  the  nations, 
for  each  nation  to  have  liberty,  and  in  their  international  relations  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  confederation  of  free  democracies,  constituting  the  United 
States  of  Europe? 

2.  What  are  the  means  for  preparing  and  hastening  the  advent  of  this 
confederation  of  free  peoples  ?  By  a  return  to  the  great  principles  of  the 
Revolution,  now,  at  least,  oecoming  truths ;  by  the  re-assertion  of  all  liber- 
ties, individual  and  political ;  by  an  appeal  to  all  moral  energies ;  by  the 
awakening  of  conscience ;  by  the  diffusion  of  popular  instruction  ;  by  the 
destruction  of  prejudices  of  race,  of  nationality,  of  sect,  and  of  the  military 
spirit,  &c. ;  by  the  abolition  of  standing  armies ;  by  harmonizing  economical 
interests  through  libertv ;  by  bringing  morality  and  policy  into  accordance. 

3.  What  will  be  the  oest  means  to  make  the  action  of  the  International 
Congress  of  Peace  lasting  and  effectual  ?  Bv  the  organization  of  a  permanent 
association  of  the  friends  of  democracy  and  liberty.  The  principle  task  of 
the  Congress  of  Geneva  should  be  to  arrange  the  plan,  and  to  lay  down  the 
first  foundations  of  this  Association. 

Here  ia  a  vast  programme  of  political  reform,  and  aims  at  itoithing  Icfs 
than  to  supersede  the  present  monarchiea  of  Europe  by  some  form  of  popular 
government,  **  a  Confederation  of  Free  Democracies,  constituting  the  United 
States  of  Europe.  "  It  is  a  grand  conception,  which  we  should  be  glad  to  see 
peacefully  accomplished  by  such  moral  influences  as  alone  can  ever  render 
the  attempt  either  snooessful  or  safe ;  but  no  one  at  all  acquainted  with  the 
cause  of  Peace  needs  to  be  told  that  its  friends  never  dreamed  of  such  a 
comprehensive  and  sweepnig  political  reform  as  a  part  of  their  specific  work. 
We  seek  merely  to  do  away  the  custom  of  war,  the  practice  of  nations  settling 
their  disputes  by  the  sword,  the  well-known  War -System  of  Chrisiendam, 
As  Peace  Reformers  we  restrict  ourselves  to  this  single  object,  and  shall  folfi^ 
oar  specific  mission  whenever  this  war-system  shall  be  superseded  everywhere 
by  peaceful  methods  of  regulating  the  intercourse  and  adjusting  the  diffi- 
culties of  nations.  We  see  why  the  London  Peace  Society,  a  fair  representa- 
tive in  this  matter  of  all  peace  societies,  could  not  **  send  representatives  to 
the  Geneva  Congress."  The  subject  was  before  its  committee  ;  **  and  the 
conclusion  to  which  they  came  Was,  that  the  constitution  of  the  Peace  Society 
does  not  admit  of  their  sending  any  delegates.    Tnat  constitution  tforbids 
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the  Society  to  identify  itself  with  any  political  or  religioas  party.  Now,  the 
gentlemen  who  are  organizing  the  Geneva  Congress  do  avowedly  belong  to  a 
particular  political  pat-ty.  With  an  honorable  frankness  which  cannot  fail 
to  command  our  respect,  they  have  put  their  political  principles  and  aims  in 
the  forefront  of  their  programme.  Whether  this  is  wise  or  expedient  may 
admit  of  discussion.  We  should  have  greatly  preferred  that  they  had  not 
done  so ;  and  we  have  done  our  best  to  persuade  some  of  their  leaders  tliBt 
it  would  have  been  better  to  have  adopted  a  broader  platform,  admitting  of 
the  co-opeFation  of  men  of  all  political  views.  They,  however,  thought 
otherwise  ;  and  they  have  the  right,  no  one  can  doubt,  to  determine  their 
own  course. 

^*  The  work  which  this  particular  organization  has  undertaken  is  one,  in  oar 
judgment,  of  great  importance.  If  they  can  imbue  tiie  democracy  of  Europe 
with  pacific  principles,  and  bring  the  people  of  the  different  countries  of 
the  civilized  world  into  closer  and  friendlier  relation  with  each  other,  tb^ 
will  render  a  most  essential  service  to  the  cause  of  peace.  Hitherto,  we  fear, 
the  people  have  been  almost  as  ready  to  rush  into  war  as  the  govemmeoti, 
though  this,  no  doubt,  has  generally  been  the  result  of  the  dunning  manner 
in  which  those  in  authority  have  known  how  to  play  on  the  prejudices  and 
passions  of  the  people  for  their  own  objects.  With  all  our  hearts,  therefor*, 
we  wish  good  speed  to  our  fellow-laborers  meeting  at  Geneva  in  their  efiorti 
to  enlighten  and  guide  the  people.  One  word  of  caution  and  coucsel  we 
venture  most  respectfully  to  submit  to  them,  and  that  is  that  the  caasa  of 
peace  cannot  be  advanced  by  weapons  of  war,  however  j^ausible  may  be  the 
reasons  assigned  for  having  recourse  to  them.  It  would  be  like  an  attonpt 
to  promote  temperance  by  an  orgie  of  drunkenness." 


Peacb  Operations  in  England.  —  The  London  Peace  Society  has,  besideB 
its  able  and  accomplished  Secretarv,  who  edits  its  organ,  several  lectureia 
constantly  at  work.  One  of  these,  Mr.  O'Neil,  **  cannot  omit  some  mention 
of  the  many  opportunities  which  I  have  had  of  bringing  Peace  views  before 
thousaxids  of  the  people  at  towns'  meetings  called  by  the  local  authoritka, 
and  at  public  meeting^  for  the  oooaidaration  of  reform.  X  have  been  9war 
all^  invited  to  address  many  of  ^ese  meetings.  The  cordial  and  eotouBi- 
astic  reception  given  to  the  statements  on  peace,  non-intervention,  and 
iriendly  intercourse  with  all  nations,  and  the  deep  feeling  of  reverence  and 
gratitade  manifested  to  the  names  of  Sturge,  Oobden,  and  other  friends  of 
Peace,  have  been  moat  eiMiOttragiiiff.  The  Peaoe  Society  baa  beenioao 
way  responsible  for  these  occasional  movements ;  but  I  am  confident  that 
the  cause  of  Peace  has  been  advanced  greatly  thereby  among  the  massea. 
I  am  sure  that  at  these  mere  supplementary  meetings,  I  have  been  enabled 
to  oommond  Peace  views  to  fifty  thousand  persona,  in  London,  Binatsg* 
ham,  &o." 

Such  indications  of  spontaneous,  popular  interest  in  our  cause  are  full  of 
promise.  How  long  before  the  malign  influences  of  our  rebellion  will  allow 
us  to  hope  for  like  interest  here,  and  let  ministers  of  the  gospel  deem  it 
safe  for  their  reputation  to  say  an  inequivocal  word  for  Peace  ?  Will  tbey 
consent  to  lay  far  in  the  rear  of  the  masses,  the  artijseos  and  work-people  of 
FnuiQ0|  Germany  and  Holland? 
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CONSiarBNCY  OP  OHBISTIANB  ON  PEACE. 

Wb  think  onrselyei  Toaflonable  and  Tery  moderate  in  our  demands 
upon  Christiaiu  in  behalf  of  Peaoe.  ^  The  oanse  is  no  less  theim  thlin 
oar  own ;  and  in  urging  its  clainu,  we  ask  of  them  no  more  than  is* 
fikirl J,  if  not  eonfesiedly,  implied  in  their  profhssion  as  disciples  of 
Christ.  Some  of  our  views  yon  may  think  extreme ;  bat  we  shall  be 
saiisfted  if  yoa  will  honestly  earry  oat  in  practioe  the  prineiples  which 
yoa  all  admit  to  be  an  integral  part  of  year  peacefd  religion.  Yoa  be* 
Hove  in  Christ  as  the  Messiah,  promised  in  Isaiah  as  *  the  Prince  of 
Peace,'  under  whoso  spiritaal  reign  nations  are  *  to  beat  their  swordff 
into  ploughshares,  their  spears  into  pruning-hooks,  and  learn  war  no 
more.'  The  spng  of  the  angels  at  his  birth,  •«  Glory  to  Ood  in  the 
highest,  and  on  earth  Peace,  good^will  to  men,"  you  regard  as  an  index 
diTinely  tra^  to  the  spirit,  aims,  and  aoiuai  results  of  his  gospel  in  its 
progress  through  the  world.  Ton  accept,  also,  the  teachings  of  Christ 
in  his  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  of  his  Apostles  in  their  epistles,  as 
anthoritative  expositions  of  what  you  ought,  as  his  followers,  to  believe 
and  do  on  this  subject. 

Here  is  a  brief  epitome  of  what  we  take  to  be  your  faith  on  this 
point,  as  disciples  of  the  Prince  of  Peace ;  and  we  simply  ask  you  to 
act  in  accordance  with  these  principles.    When  Christ,  in  his  last  com- 
mand before  his  ascension,  bids  his  followers  **  €k>  preaoh  the  gospel  to-* 
every  creaturei"  he  implicitly  requires  them  to  preaoh  his  whole  gos- 
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pel»  its  principles  of  peace  equally  with  its  requisitions  of  repeDUnoe 
and  faith  ;  and  if  we  fail  to  include  the  former  along  with  the  latter, 
we  are  recreant  to  the  high  trust  then  and  there  committed  to  ua.  An 
not  the  principles  and  duties  of  peace,  alike  between  individuals,  cob- 
nunities,  and  nations,  an  integral  part  of  that  gospel  which  he  leqaires 
ms  to  receive  ourselves,  and  preach  to  every  creature  ?  You  acknovU 
edge  your  obligation  "  to  disciple  all  nations,"  to  evangelize  the  whole 
world,  and  bring  its  teeming  myriads  under  the  full  power  of  bi»  gos- 
pel ;  but  can  this  ever  be  done  without  inculcating  thb  part  as  well  as 
every  other  part  of  its  principles  ?  If  we  omit  from  our  preaching  the 
obligation  of  repentance  or  faith,  of  love  to  our  neighbors  or  oar  eae- 
mies,  of  public  worship  or  secret  prayer,  of  obedience  to  parents,  or 
honesty  and  trathfulness  in  our  interteurse  with  our  fellow-men,  should 
we  not  to  this  extent  fail  in  carrying  out  our  Saviour's  last  oommaod  7 

This  reasoning  dearly  applies  with  equal  force  to  the  class  of  tniths 
and  duties  embraced  in  the  general  question  of  Peace.  Are  ihej  not 
confessedly  a  part  of  the  gospel  ?  If  so.  we  are  just  as  truly  bound  to 
iooaloate  and  pritctiee  peaoe  as  we  are  repentance,  or  faith,  or  any  other 
part  of  oar  leUgion.  We  see  not  how  Ohristians  can  escape  from  this 
eonolusion ;  and  tke  &et  that  most  of  them  slumber  so  eomplaeeotly 
over  the  whole  subject,  only  proyes  how  little  attention  they  have  kith* 
erto  given  to  it 

Now,  we  merely  ask  you  to  carry  into  effect  thitf  part  of  the  gospel 
M  you  wou.d  that  which  enjoins  repentance  and  faith.  Do  this,  and 
we  shall  be  satisfied ;  for  God  woidd  take  oare  of  the  result^  and  soon 
make  it  glorious  beyond  our  highest  conceptions.  Just  imagine  the 
effect  sure  to  follow  an  earnest,  faithful  inculcation  of  the  teachings  en 
thb  subject  found  in  the  New  Testament :  <  Seek  peaoe,  and  have  peace 
one  with  another.  Follow  peaoe  with  all  men.  Blessed  are  the  poor 
inspirit,  the  meek,  the  merciful,  peaoermakers.  Resist  not  otiI  ;  but 
whosoever  shall  smite  thee  on  thy  right  cheek,  turn  to  him  the  other 
also.  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself.  Lore  worketh  no  ill 
to  his  neighbor ;  therefore  love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law.  Do  good 
to  all  men.  Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  unto  you,  do  ye 
even  so  to  them.  Love  your  enemies.  Overcome  evil  with  good. 
If  thine  enemy  hunger,  feed  him  ;  if  he  thirst,  give  him  drink  ;  for  in 
80  doing  thou  shalt  heap  coals  of  fire  on  his  head.'  Let  all  Christiaos 
unite  in  pressing  everywhere  upon  men,  alike  as  individuals  and  oa. 
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tions,  such  precepts  as  these,  and  how  surely  and  how  soon  would  wars 
and  the  entire  war-sjstem  melt  away  fiom  every  land  blest  with  tho 
light  of  the  gospel. 

Take  another  view.    Yoa  belieye,  as  the  Bible  promises,  thai  Chris- 
tianity b  one  day  to  become  the  religion  of  the  whole  world ;  and  in 
reliaaoe  on  saoh  promises,  yoa  unite  your  efcrts  witii  others  in  sending 
the  gospel  to  the  unevangeliied  nations  of  the  earth.    Yon  do  not  sop* 
pose  BQoh  promises  wilF  fulfil  themseWes  without  the  approptiafte  human 
instrumentality  prescribed  of  God  &r  the  purpose.    You  do  not  in  this 
case  expect  ends  without  proper  and  adequate  means,  bat  set  youfselTen 
at  work  to  use  the  means  of  GM's  appointment    Here  is  just  what  w6 
ask  you  to  do  on  the  subject  of  peace*    GtMl's  promises  of  peace  as  a 
result  of  the  gospel,  are  quite  as  full,  esplicit  and  dwislve,  as  thoflit 
which  foretel  and  assure  the  world's  cvangelisatiotL    If  we  b^Te 
him  in  one  case,  we  mus^  if  oonustent,-  believe  him  with  aqual  cont« 
dence  in  the  other.    If  means,  also,  aie  indispemable  in  one  casev  ^y 
are  equaUy  so  in  the  other*    You  might  justas  well  expect  the  worM 
to  be  all  Christianized  without  the  amm  prescribed  in  tiia  gospel,  as 
to  suppose  the  isunemorial  custom  of  war  will  ever  be  done  away  with* 
out  proper  and  adequate  means.   It  is  only  a  omfde  diotate  of  common 
aense  to  insist  that  yofi  should  in  the  cause  of  peace,  as  in  that  of  fbr» 
eign  mianons,  use  the  diTinely  appointed  means,  in  order  to  insure  liie 
divinely  promised  result. 

Let  us  ask. here, how  &r  hare  yoa  done  so?  Do  yen  inculeate 
peace  as  you  do  repentance  and  faith?  Have  yen  set  yoeseelTes  leso* 
lately  at  work  to  render  tiiis  part  of  the  gospel  effactiTe  in  securing  its 
promised  results  whereyer  it  prevails  ?  Yoa  give  money  to  erangeliie 
the  heathen.  How  much  hare  you  ^▼en  to  do  away  the  custom  of 
war  ?  You  spend  not  a  little  time  and  money  to  insore  the  aotive, 
habitual  support  of  the  missiooMry  enterprise.  How  fiir  hare  yoa  done 
80  in  the  cause  of  peace?  Yoa  pray  daily  lor  the  fiNrmer,  and  have 
once  a  mcmth  a  special  concert  of  prayer.  We  have  long  urged  Chris-^ 
tians  to  unite,  not  once  a  month,  bat  only  oace  a  yeaTr  in  a  general 
concert  of  prayer  for  the  universal  and  perpetual  prevalence  of  peace. 
Have  you  or  your  church  habitually  complied  with  this  most  reasonable 
request?  Year  after  yearwe  have  sent  this  request  to  the  churches  of 
our  land ;  and  out  of  the  forty  or  fifty  thousand,  has  one  in  a  thousand 
oVsorved  this  conoast  of  pragner  lor  the  world's  pacification  ? 
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We  would  be  neither  oeneortons  nor  despondent;  Bat  certainTj  tBere^ 
is  sometliiDg  strangely  wrong  in  the  conduct  of  Christians  on  t  is  sub- 
ject. Thej  treat  it  a»  they  do  no  kindred  question  of  truth  and  dut j^ 
They  oontradict  their  own  professions.  They  believB  the  gospel  adapted, 
designed,  and  destined  to  do  away  this  master-evihr  yet  persisfeDtly 
neglee%  age  after  age,  to  use  the  only  means  by  which  it  can  ever 
achieve  this  grand  and  glorious  consummation.  This^  sovereign  eathol- 
ioon  has  been  in  their  hands  "some  eighteen  hundred  years,  for  the 
vtfry  purpose  of  curing  this  evil  along  with  others ;  and  yet  in  this  after* 
noon  of  the  nineieenih  eentory  they  are,  as  a  body,  profoundly  asleep 
ow  the  subject,  and  seem  willing  to  let  this  mammotB*  sin  and  scourge* 
oontinue  aoeheclbed  forever.  A  severe  judgment,  we  grant,  but  vtAy  » 
simple  statement  of  the  &ot8  in  tiie  ease.  A  moral  paralysfs,  a  sort  oF 
deaih-stnnber  on  tbe  subjeet^  pervades  nearly  the  whole  Christlaa 
worldt  Oan  aajthing  be  more  hioonsistent  or  more  inexcusable  T 
Hec^  in  the  eajrly  dawn,  as  we  h^pe,  and  most  Christians  Belfeve,  or 
tkat  millentunm,  daring  wliiob  the  lingel'Song  of  peace  is  fo  be  echoeiT 
ronnd  the  globe ;  with  Ghiistendoto  bristling  all  orer  with  bayonets, 
four  or  five  million  warriors  m  Europe  alone  armed  to  the  teefh  in  con- 
itftnt  nadiness  for^the  work'  of  mutnal  slaughter ;  nearty  all  its  govern- 
ments weli-nigh-  bankmpt  with  war^iebts,  ten  ihousan(f  minions  of 
doUnni  in  nU;  .andyti  with  snoh  fiurts  us  these  staring- them  fbll  Tn  the. 
face,  the  mass  of  Christians,  Catholic  and  Protestant,  orthodox  and' 
he^n^doat,  are  se^mibgly  indifferent  on  ihn  subject,  neither  doing- nor 
attempting  aagbt  in  earnest  to  cure  or  ihitigiite  this  mighty  evil,  bat 
seowlidg  in  pity  or  scorn  on  the  few  Christians,  a  Spartan  band*  in 
this  Thermopylm  of  the  ooming  ages,  Who  are  trying  to  secure  and 
hasten  the  faiftlment  of  thn  grandest  prophecy,  save  that  of  the  world^a 
eyangelization«  that  Godecfer  gave,  the  permanent,  umversal  reign; 
of  Peace  oi\  earth*  Tbank  God  thart  an  inoonsistencj  so  glaring  and 
inezoosaUe  oanndt  last  forever ;  and  wh«n  Christians  do  wal:e  fi-om  their 
^tlty  slumber  of  fifteen  centuries,  subsequent  iiges  wil^  marvel  that 
they  should  ever  have  slepi  ibr  an  hour  over  such  a  theme. 


AvsrUAif  BAMaatrpTCT. — It  fieems  from  a  late  stutement  of  the  Aastriaa 
•<  Finance  Monitor,"  that  Aostria's.  debt  now  amounts  to  no  lees  thaii 
8,046,000,000  florins.  Since  the  ear^ilmen^  of  hes  dominionsy  how  ha  she 
ever  to  paj  a  sum  so  enormous? 
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WHAT  MINISTERS  CAN  DO  FOR  PEACE. 

CJ-OD  nen^  ezaotB  impossibilities,-  but  always  itiakes  our  obligations 
preeiaely  bommeBsurate  with  oar  capacities  and  means.  What  we 
bave  no  po^er  t6  do,  we  are  not  bound  to  attempt ;  and  if  there  are 
prev&letil  in  the  world  any  evils  for  which  Ood  has  not  provided  a 
remedy,  er  (o  which  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  apply  a  remedy,  we  can- 
not be  responsible  for  their  continuance.  If  war  is  really  incurable,  we 
can  be  uader  no  obligation  to  attempt  the  cure  or  mitigation  of  its  evils, 
bat  may,  perhaps  most,  leave  mankind,  as  most  Christians  have  left 
them  for  the  last  fifteen  oeiihiries,  to  endure  them  in  all  time  as  best 
they  can.  Or  if  war  is  in  &ot  as  curable  as  any  other  social  evil,  and 
God  has  provided  in  his  gospel  a  sure  and  sovereign  remedy,  but  Chris- 
tians  have  no  power,  means  or  opportunity  to  apply  it,  then  may  ^hey 
be  exeasable  for  their  past  and  still  continued  neglect  of  this  subject. 

But  are  any  of  these  positions  tenable  f  Is  war  absolutely  incurable  7 
Has  Qod,  in  his  gospel  made  no  provision  for  its  cure  7  Have  Chris* 
tiau  DO  power  or  opportunity  to  apply  this  divine  remedy  to  the  case  7 
We  all  know  well  what  answer  must  be  given  to  such  questions  as 
these.  Every  Christian  believes  that  the  gospel,  rightly  applied  for 
the  pnrpose,  can,  and  one  day  will,  do  away  this  custom.  Why,  then, 
has  it  net  already  done  this  in  lands  wheire  it  has  prevailed  for  centu- 
ries 7  Where  lies  the  blame  of  this  long-continued  failure  7  Is  it  in 
Qnd  and  his  gospel,  or  solely  in  the  neglect  of  Christians  to  make  a 
right  applioalion  of  its  prinftiples  to  the  case  7  If  the  latter,  as  we  all 
believe  it  is,  what  exense  can  they  plead  for  snch  neglect  through  so 
many  a^  7  '         " 

Jjet  OS  ooDsider  for  a  moment  one  excuse  for  this  neglect  of  peace  by 
Ohnstiimfi  ecpeeially  in  our  own  land.  It  is,  in  brief,  that  they  are 
not  responsible  for  the  evils  of  actual  war  or  the  war-system,  because  the 
qilsstioD  is  not  under  their  control,  nor  within  the  reach  of  their  influ- 
ence.. We  grant  that  it  is  not  theiito  to  decide  in  form  questions,  of 
poaoe  or  war ;  but  it  is  in  their  power,  and  a  part  of  their  appropriate 
boaness  as  Christians^  to  inculcate  such  principles,  form  such  habits, 
and  diffuse  such  iaftnences  In  society,  as  shall  stop  actual  war,  and  do 
away  the  war-system.  All  this  they  can  do  if  they  will ;  and  if  they 
wOldO'  it  to  the  ntmosi  of  their  power,  we  have  good  reason  to  expect 
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that  this  giieat  evil  will,  ere  long,  begin  to  melt  away  entirely  and  finr- 
ever  from  our  land. 

Just  glanee  at  what  Ohristian  ministers  here  might  do  on  this  8nb|eGt 

with  great  ease  and  moral  certainty.    A  few  months  ago,  Prof.  Henry 

B.  Smith,  of  the  New  York  Theological  Seminafy,  laid  before  the  firui- 

gelical  Alliance  at  its  meeting  in  Holland,  an  abstract  of  the  numbei* 

and  resources  of  the  different  Christian  denominations  in  onr  eonniry, 

from  which  we  gather  these  facte :  —  Of  the  Methodists,  there  are  in  ike 

North,  1,0S9,184  church-members,  with  18472  preachers,  25  collies, 

66  official  periodicals,  with  a  circulation  of  a  million  ereiy  monlh.    At 

the  South  their  number  is  estimated  at  700,000.    Besides  these,  tkere 

are  Protestant  Methodiste,  105,000 ;  African  Methodiste,aboQt  112,0fN); 

Wesleyan  Methodists,  25,670 ;  with  a  few  thousand  Free  MethodislB  aad 

Primitive  Methodists*  The  whole  number  in  our  country  exceeds  2,000,- 

O00.:^Nezt  come  the  Baptists,  with  a  total  membership  in  the  difiereoi 

branches  of  1,689,485,  in  17,220  churdies,  and  probably  as  many  preeeli* 

ers,  with  23  colleges,  11  theological  seminaries,  and  28  poiodioaku    To 

these  add  some  700,000  Presbyterians,  under  different  names ;  perfu^ 

860,000    Congregationalists,  Orthodox  and  Unitarians;  more  tfaaa 

160,000  communicante  in  the  Episcopal  Church,  with  2,460  preaehers; 

of  the  B.efortned  Dutch,  444  qhurohes  and  461  ministers ;  of  the  Uni* 

yersaliste,  about  600,000;  and  of  Roman  Oatholics,  about  4.00e,000» 

with  8,795  churches,  2^17  clergymen,  29  colleges,  and  we  know  noi 

how  many  periodicals. 

How  yast  an  ag^egate  is  here  of  moral  power,  all  Tirtoally,  if  not ' 
directly,  under  the  control  of  those  who  profess  to  pceadi  a  goqpel  ef 
peace]  If  we  omit  Catholics,  we  shall  find  here  more  than  4^50(MM)0 
church-members,  and  more  than  40,000  ministers  of  the.  gospel,  preach- 
ing to  a  stUl  larger  number  of  congregations,  and  having  under  their 
management  or  influence  probably  more  than  100  religious  perkdieals, 
an  equal  number  of  colleges  and  theological  seminaries,  and  nearly  all 
our  inferior  schools  of  every  kind.  All  these  main-springs  of  noial 
power  are  directly  or  indirectly  in  the  hands  of  Christian  miniateiB; 
and  if  they  would  wield  them  «s  they  might  and  should^  oould  ihiej  not 
surely  and  easily  recast  pubUc  sentiment  on  the  sul^t  of  poaoe  in 
the  mould  of  the  gospel  7  Could  they  not  through  the  pulpit,  the 
church,  the  sabbath-school,  the  &mily,  the  press,  and  the  Tarious 
seminaries  of  learning,  create  ere  long  such  a  public  opinion  aa  wouUl 
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render  both  war  and  rebeUion  in  tibU  ooontry  morally  imponible?  .If, 
they  can  do  it,  ought  they  no<  to  do  it  7  If  with  all  thia  aiqouot  of, 
floral  power  at  their  command^  they  refuse  or  Di^leet  to  oae  it  for  ^\m 
purpose,  will  they  oot  be  held  to  a  fearful  respoiuability  for  the  delufe' 
of  eyils  that  may  come  from  their  neglect  7 


THE  UNION  NECESSAEY  IN  PEACK 

Unbib  this  baptioQ,  I  read  aome  time  ago  in  the  Adoootite  ef  Peaxm^ 
an  article  discriminating  between  the  true  and  real  objed  of  .tb*  Peaoer 
Society,  and  those  side  issues  which  are  oflbeo  made,  to  roa  eolktteral 
with  it,  and  lead  the  mind  off  from  the  great  object  at  which  it  aims* 
My  interest  was  especially  excited  by.  the  fact  that  it  appeared  to  brosg 
the  reader  step  by  step  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  point  firom  which  mo* 
cess  is  to  be  CKpeoted.  Still  it  seems  to  me  that  the  article  did  not 
reach  the  chief  practical  point;  and  I  would,  if  possible,  supply  the 
deficiency. 

IThe  article  alluded  to  cnlminateB  in.  this : «'  War,  being  inoonsistenft 
with  Christianity,  and  the  true  interests  of  mankind,  ought  to  be  abol* . 
iahed."    Now,  this  sentiment  is  already  extensively  entertained,  but . 
remains  a  dormant  truth,  and  must  be  brought  to  a  practical  tsst  and  • 
bearing.     In  that  article  the  temperance  reform,  and  the  meaoa  by 
which  it  aucceeded,  are  happily  used  as  illustrations  and  arguments  in 
favor  of  unity  and  definiteness  in  the  cause  of  peace ;  and  as  the  main . 
agency  in  that  reform  was  a  practical  pledge  in  some  way,  it  must  be 
so  in  this.   Where  protest  and  demonstration  failed,  example  took  efieet  > 
on  society,  and  that  by  its  effect  on  individuals.    National  wars  are  ai 
really  an  aggregate  of  individual  action  as  is  national  drunkenness,  and 
the  reform  muKt  be  in  individual  action.    But  so  long  as  the  men.  most  - 
noted  for  wisdom,  piety  and  virtue,  concur  with  the  popular  voicct 
ever  ready  to  justify  and  applaud  military  enlistments,  so  long  will 
the  war-system  hold  on  its  course. 

At  the  present  crisis  of  our  cause,  then,  does  it  not  become  the  duty 
of  every  one  who  would  lend  his  aid  for  abolishing  war,  to  pledge  bin* 
self,  publicly,  never  to  enlist,  receive  a  commission,  or  in  any  way  bind 
himself  to  military  service  under  the  laws  of  war^  or  eneottrage  others 
to  such  an  act?  Why  should  not  such  pledge  be  taken,  and  kept? 
He  who  euliats,  binds  himself  by  oath  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  officera 
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who  may  from  time  to  time  be  set  over  him  in  accordance  with  the  law9 
of  tear  f  thufi  selling  himself,  body  and  soul,  conscienoe  and  principles, » 
passive  instrument  to  the  work  of  destruction  and  slaughter. 

Were  such  a  peace  pledge  adopted  by  the  churches  throughout  Chris- 
tendom, who  can  doubt  that  the  practice  of  war  would  soon  be  brought 
to  an  end  ?    fet,  what  is  the  duty  of  all  in  this  regard,  is  the  duty  of 
each.    Such  a  course,  it  is  true,  would  narrow  down  the  sphere  of 
worldly  ambition,  and  might,  consequently,  call  forth  the  ire  of  military 
aspirants.    But  these  men  have  been  treated  wi^  undue  deference  long 
eaough  by  tho  friends  of  peace ;  and  their  rage,  though  not  SM^t, 
might  serve  to  galvaidie  the  doraant  prindiples  of  peace-men  into 
wholesome  aotivity.    The  chief  objection,  however,  to  such  a  eonrse  b 
something  like  this :     *  As  war  is  the  defence  and  support  of  civil  gov- 
enunents,  such  a  course  would  prove  their  destruction.'    This  objeotioD 
against  peace  organisations  will  compare  very  well  with  one  which  was 
common  at  first  against  temperance  societies,  viz.,  that,  if  the  sentimeot 
of  total  abstinence  were  to  prevail,  it  would  derange  the  industrial  busi'* 
ness  of  our  land,  would  stop  the  distilleries,  would  spoil  the  maricefc  for 
the  surplus  grain  and  cider  of  the  country,  lay  an  incubus  on  all  enter- 
prise, and  thns  tend  to  the  decline  of  civilizatioa  and  refinement.   Facts 
have  shown  the  absurdity  of  such  arguing,  and  equally  preposterous  is 
the  pretence  that  the  abolition  of  war  woukl  prove  detrimental  to  civil 
governments* 

There  never  waa  a  grosser  libel  on  civil  government,  than  tiie  assump- 
tion that  war  aad  the  laws  of  war  are  its  chief,  indispensable  reliance. 
The  true  support  of  government  is  the  will  of  the  people,  and  its  true 
object  is  to  secure  to  all,  impartially,  those  rights  of  life,  libeity,  and 
pursuit  of  happiness,  with  which,  their  Creator  has  endowed  them.  But 
in  contrast  with  this,  governments  under  the  influence  of  the  war-system 
and  the  control  of  its  laws,  have  been,  and  are  to  this  day,  the  greatest 
violators  of  those  rights,  and  the  greatest  sources  of  ii^ustice  known  to 
the  world.  The  laws  of  war  are  by  no  means  necessary  to  sustain  an 
internal  force  adequate  to  the  wholesome  purposes  of  government ;  and 
military  actions  beyond  this  are  not  governmental,  but  games  of  com- 
petition, where  the  lives  of  the  soldiery  are  made  the  playthings  dPthe 
oampetitors.  We  say,  then,  peace-men  should  unite  in  taking  a  practi- 
cal stand  against  the  war-system,  if  they  would  secure  practical  results. 
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CHRISTIAN  PROTEST  AGAINST  WAR. 
XBB  Dirrr  07  cbbibtians  to  opposs  thb  custou  or  wab,  !ind 

ISB  ABOIiraON. 

BT  0AMUIL  W.  BOAKDXAX. 

Why  18  no  more  aoeomplMed  in  the  Oanse  of  peace  T  fliis  qnestion, 
though  of  world* wide  importsnoe,  and  pertinent  to  all  Ohristeodom,  is 
9f%en  propounded  to  the  friends  of  peace  as  if  it  specially  conceroed 
them.  So  it  does,  and  has  often  met  with  appropriate  response ;  but  it 
8^11  recurs  in  undiminished  importaitee  with  every  passing  year.  I 
propose  to  consider  what  I  deem  a  chief  reason  why  the  Cause  of  peace 
has  not  reoeived  more  attention,  and  consequently  made  no  more  progress. 

It  certainly  cannot  be  from  any  lack  of  importance;  If  we  look  at 
the  physical  erils  of  war,  their  very  name  is  legion.  Nothing  like  it 
spreads  carnage,  destruction,  and  desolation  over  a  land.  If  we  look 
at  its  moral  character  and  effects,  we  shall  find  in  them  a  greater  dis- 
play of  the  turpitnde  of  depraved  human  nature  than  was  ever  tolerated ' 
by  any  other  institation,  more  direct  and  wide-spread  violations  of  the 
moral  law,  than  in  all  other  misrule.  Nor  is  the  slow  progress  in  this 
oause  explicable  on  the  ground  that  the  evils  of  war,  both  physical  and 
moral,  are  not  before  the  public.  These  evils,  too  painful  to  be  disre- 
garded, and  too  obvious  to  need  illustration,  have  been  pressed  in  many 
ways  upon  the  publio  attention  by  organized  societies  for  half  a  cent- 
ury* Nor  is  the  delay  for  want  of  an  accessible  point  of  attack  upon 
the  war-system.  In  evety  view,  moral,  physical,  and  political,  it 
stands  exposed  to  easy  and  successful  assault.  Why,  then,  no  more 
progress?  Is  not  the  main  or  most  decisive  reason  this;  that  the 
frieiids  of  peace  have  not  sufficiently  concentrated  their  energies  on  the 
AntagoHiim  between  War  and  Christianity  9  I  think  it  is.  The 
Gbeat  Ruler  of  the  Universe  has  promised  his  church  success  at  pre' 
dsdy  this  poha :  **  Out  of  ZiOn  shall  go  forth  the  law,  and  the  word 
of  the  Lord  firom  Jerusalem,  and  He  shall  judge  among  the  nations,  *  "* 
neither  shall  they  learn  war  any  more."  Isaiah  2 :  2 — 4 ;  Micah  4  : 
1—5. 

This  reform,  then,  is  to  be  effected  in  and  by  the  church.    It  is  the 
appropriate  work  to  be  effected,  under  Qod,  by  a  right  applicaation  of 
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the  gospel.  We  oaDnot  expect  the  statesman,  the  politician,  aod,  least 
of  all,  military  men,  will  discard  and  abolish  the  war-system  in  do* 
fiance  of  popular  sentiment  Such  a  course  would  narrow  down  tKa 
sphere  of  their  ambition,  and  thus  defeat  their  grand  aiins.  Indeed, 
we  find  in  all  Christian  countries,  and  in  pagan  and  Mahometan,  m)ao, 
that  those  who  would  revel  in  military  renown,  depend  on  their  religi- 
ous teachers  to  keep  the  public  mind  reconciled  to  the  doctriaes  and 
practices  of  war,  and  thus  keep  them  in  countenance.  Eyen  the  de* 
prayed  heart  of  man  Is  not  hard  enough  to  brook  the  horrors  of  war 
without  some  wsrrant  or  excuse  ijrom  a  superhuman  source,  for  this 
purpose  polytheism  was  quite  conyement  in  its  day.  Each  tribe  or 
clan  could  fight  under  the  auspices  of  some  tutelary  deity ;  and,  to  the 
same  end,  the  implicit-  faith  and  blind  obedience  of  the  Mahomefcae 
haye  been  made  subseryient. 

But  can  Christianity  shield  the  oooscienoe  against  the  horrora  of 
.promiscuous  homicide?  Impossible!  yet  nominal  Christiaiiity  Jkm$ 
done  it,  is  doing  it  still,  and  that  extensively  even  among  Prot* 
estaot  Christian  nations.  This  phase  of  nominal  Christianity  was  ua- 
doubtedly  attained  by  an  amalgamation  of  paganism  with  Christianity 
through  its  connection  with  allied  civil  and  ecclesiastical  daspotiam. 
During  the  first  three  centuries  war  was  discarded  as  utterly  unehrist* 
ian ;  and,  as  might  be  easily  shown,  the  religious  defences  of  war  in 
Christendom  are  but  remnants  of  such  unhallowed  alliances;  It  ia  tlie 
duty  of  Christendom,  of  every  intelligent  Chriatian,  to  scan  the  lairs  of 
war  ss  inculcated  and  put  in  practice  by  military  men,  mark  the  powen 
they  olaim  for  civil  governments  to  m.ake  enemies  of  the  nations  thej 
respectively  represent,  and  bind  their  subject8»  in  blind  obedienoe  to 
officers  set  over  them,  to  engage  in  the  work  of  wholesale  himooide, 
thus  absolving  them  from  the  dictates  of  conscionce  and  the  moral  law. 
It  is  their  duty  and  ours  to  hold  up  to  public  gaze  such  lawn  and 
claims,  their  tendencies  and  consequencea.  We  should  exhibit  the  ooa- 
trast  of  all  these  to  the  spirit,  princi|»tes,  and  high  .aims  of  Christianity, 
and  show  the  world  that  no  man  can  voluntarily  place  l^imself  under  such 
laws  and  liabilities  consistently  with  his  obligations  as  a  disciple  of 
Christ.  War  must  one  day  be  expurgated  from  the  Christian  profv- 
sion ;  and  why  should  it  not  be  in  our  day?  Christian  civilisation,  in- 
tercourse, and  arts,  have  already  attained  a  degree  of  perfection  which 
gives  the  present  an  advantage  over  any  previous  age  for  such  an 
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achievement.  Naj  more ;  war  as  a  relic  of  barhartBrn  stands  oat  in 
prominenoe  to  the  yiew  of  every  deliberate  beholder,  awaiting  its  re* 
jeotion  and  doom  "  among  the  mbbiah  of  the  dark  ages;  *'  and  it  is  in 
t&e  power  of  the  present  generation  of  Ohriatiana  to  (^ve  it  stioh  a  coo* 
aignment. 

For  this  porpose,  the  caose  of  peace  most  be  porsoed  witli  perrfsteni 
energy  and  boldness.  We  most  not  soffnr  oarselves  to  1m  diverted 
firom  the  true  ground  of  reform  (religion)  by  such  side  issues  as  q«es- 
tions  of  self-defenoe  or  support  of  government.  Pue  delbnoe  is  not 
war,  nor  may  the  claims  of  civil  government  bediilowed  to  oorreet  th# 
moral  law,  or  regulate  the  claims  of  Ohristian  prtnDq)le.  Long  eooogh 
have  the  superhuman  assumptions  of  authority  by  human  g^emments 
made  nationality  the  very  Moloch  of  Ohristendom  to  which  her  dearest 
sons,  in  'countless  numbers,  have  been  offered  in  sacrifice.  Such  as* 
sumptions  we  must  resist,  and  show  their  contrariety  to  the  first  princi- 
ples of  our  religion.  Let  us  keep  before  the  Ghristkn  public  this 
question,  —  Is  it  consistent  with  Christianity  for  us  to  bind  ourselves, 
conscience  and  principles,  body  and  soul,  by  military  bonds?  To  this 
question  we  can  give  but  one  direct  answer.  Is  it  not,  tiMD,  the  duty 
of  our  churches  to  establish  rules  prohibiting  the  enlhitment  of  their 
members  under  martial  law  ? 

Wn  may  urge  this  from  the  consideration  that  in  no  way  short  of 
this  can  our  churches  withdraw  their  influence  firom  the  support  of  war. 
We  occasionally  hear  now  from  the  pulpit,  especially  in  time  of  war, 
the  character  of  a  good  heroic  Christian  soldier  delineated,  and  listen  to 
prayers  for  his  success  in  such  capacity.  And  in  time  of  peftce,  nothing 
is  more  common  than  to  hear  from  preachers  illustratioos  of  worthy 
Christian  character  drawn  from  the^xmduot  and  achievements  of  miH- 
tary  men;  in  all  which  our  churches  concur,  and  thus  are  giving,  both 
directly  and  incidentally,  efficient  support  to  war.  They  must  abandon 
and  denounce  all  complicity  with  war,  if  they  would  fulfil  their  high 
calling,  and  answer  the  ends  forHrhich  they  were  instituted. 

I  know  it  is  oflen  urged  that,  as  the  Bible  is  a  perfect  rule,  it  is  not 
expedient  for  the  churches  to  adopt'definite  rules  and  regulations  rela- 
tive to  the  action  of  their  members.  This  objection  I  think  contrary 
to  the  instructions  of  the  Bible.  The  teachUigs  of  Christ  relative  to 
both  piety  and  morality  were  perfect;  and  yet  the  apostles  found  it 
aeceesary,  and  made  it  a  prominent  part  of  their  cpisttes,  to  correct  er* 
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rora  into  which  Christians  had  fallen  nnder  the  claim  of  Bihie  anthoritj. 
Especially  necessary  were  such  corrections  after  the  apostles  had  been 
taken  away,  and  Christ,  the  Great  Head,  had  lefl  them  without  an 
Bphod  and  withoat  a  Teraphim  —  withoat  any  manifestations  of  hia 
wjUI.     In  t^B  condition,  ftrrlom  to  haman  view,  the  churches,  assailed 
by  new  heresies,  fell  into  new  errors  which  needed  special  correction.     It 
was  al  Buch  a  oriais  Christ  made  his  last  revelation  to  the  seven 
o^ekea  of  Asia,  and  tfaroagh  them  to  his  churches  for  all  coming  time. 
In  thie  reralatioQ  we  see  another  injunction  on  the  churches  to  dia- 
card  pariiottlaif  wrongs.     Presenting  himself,  in  sublime  language,  as 
inhorilang  the  perfactkm^  of  his  own  divine  nature,  yet  Prince  of  the 
kings  of  the  earth,  walking  in  the  midst  of  his  churches  as  golden  can- 
dlesticks, aad  holding  the  nrtnisters  as  stars  in  his  right  hand,  as  or- 
gans of  his  ooamiiiDieations  to  the  churches,  he  asserts  his  inspection  of 
each  seyerally,  "  I  know  thy  works."    He  speaks  of  their  merits  and 
demerite,  the  heresies  by  which  Ihey  were  invaded,  their  duties  in  such 
ezigcnoies,  and  lii^  disastrous  consequences  of  entertaining  such  error- 
ists  and  their  doctrines.     The  same  majestic  Head  of  the  Church,  as 
Prince  of  the  kings  of  the  earth,  still  Walks  in  the  midst  of  his  churches, 
to  whioh  sererally,  as  in  that  revelation,  we  may  hear  him  say,  I 
know  thy  works,  thy  labor,  thy  patience,  thy  temptations,  as  also  thy 
defections,  and  departures  from  the  simplicity  of  the  gospel.     True,  he 
did  not  reprove  in  -thoBe  charches  the  error  we  have  now  under  special 
consideratipa-^he  dogma  of  war.    That  heresy  had  not  then  found 
place  in  the  Christian  church;  yet  he  eobderaned  its  principles  and  its 
practices  ia  ail  hit  rebukes  to  thoee  churches.     He  condemned  the  doc- 
trine of  the  NieoUitanes,  whieh  would  set  men  fVee  from  the  requisitions 
of  the  moral  law,  and  Btill  retain  them  as  Christians.    The  doctrines  of 
war  claim  (o  bear  men  above  the  demands  of  moral  and  civil  law.    In 
the  Asiatic  ohurohea,  he  brands  as  synagogues  of  Satan  those  blasphem- 
ers who  attempted  as  Jeews  to  teach  and  to  lead ;  and  what  milder 
appellation  would  he  now  give  to  Chose  religionists  who  blasphemously 
inculcate  the  doetrtae,  that '  belllgerenl  %arfare  is  Jehovah^  appointed 
and. appropriate  method  of  settling  international  differences,  and  claim 
to  dimy^  SQoh  dootriae  froM  Jewish  history  7    As  it  was  obligatory  on 
those  seven  ohwrches-ofAsia  to  taike  public  action  against  those  wrongs, 
aqd  put  them  away,eo  is  it  obligatory  on  our  churches  at  the  present  day 
to  take  pttblio  notion  agahiot  a  heresy  more  deadly  in  form  and  efiect 
whioh  haa  sinoe  Iband  plaoe  in  the  Christian  church. 
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War  is  condemned  in  Scriptnre  not  leiB  distinotly  tban  coy  other 
wrong.  We  should  so  treat  it,  nor  be  deterred  by  the  eanctimonionti 
plea  of  '*  the  divine  rights  "of  kings,, goTornneots,  or  states^  nor  by  all 
the  sophistical  circumloootions  urged  in  its  behalf,  hove?er  fraught 
they  may  be  with  good  maxims.  None  of  these  can  inyalidate  the 
plain  logic  of  the  apostle  John,  '*  He  that  doeth  righteousness  is  right- 
eons,  .  .  Qe  that  committeth  sin  is  of  the  deyil  .  .  For  this  purpose 
the  Son  of  Qod  was  manifested,  that  he  might  destroy  the  works  of  the 
devil."  The  churches  are  a  speotacle  to  God,  to  aageiflt  «Bd  to  men ; 
and  what  avails  it  to  say,  we  most  let  war  alone  until  the  gospel  has 
prodseed  it8  legitimate  effects  upon  the  hearts  of  men?  The  Oreat 
Head  of  the  Church  has  madp  no  allowaooe  for  amok  delay.  His  em- 
phatic language  to  our  ohorches,  ae  to  those  of  Asia,  is,  repent. 

The  bugbear,  *  the  churches  may  not  interfere  with  the  prtnrogatiTee 
of  the  state,*  is  no  valid  exouse.  The  institutioB  of  war  is  not  a  pre* 
xogatlve  of  legitimate  state  authority,  but  a  usurpation  and  an  invasion 
of  the  personal  rights  and  duties  of  Christians*  The  ehi*ok  slaiids  be- 
fore the  world  as  "  the  pillar  aad  ground  of  the  truth."  Indeed,  the 
organie  law  <rf  our  state  (Vermont)  concedes  to  the  .ooaseieBces  of  its 
citi2ens  tlie  right  of  refusing  to  bear  ams.  The  ^orch  to  the  ap- 
pointed light  of  the  world ;  but  this  light  is  darkened  by  the  fumes  of 
war  as  was  the  sun  in  the  prophet's  vision  by  the.  smoke  from  the  bot- 
tomless pit. .  And  shall  eiviliaation,  humanity,  amd  ail  the  best  interests 
of  the  world  watt  in  suspense  fbr  the  church  to  withdraw  its  support 
from  this  abomination  of  desolation,  and  let  it  hasten  to  its  final  fall  ? 

It  is  by  no  means  sufficient  for  our  ehurohes  to  pass  resolutions  con- 
demning war  in  the  abstract,  and  in  unnecessary  cases,  as  if  necessities 
ite  it  nay  exist.  This  would  leave  the  case  just  wher^  it  now  is;  lor 
the  moment  we  make  exceptions  for  the  neoessitiee  of  war,  we  g^ant  all 
that  18  asked  by  its  a^Iogists.  War,  in  its  real  character,  is  never 
Doeessary ;  but  the  principles  it  confronts  always  are*  We  mvst  lay 
the  ban  on  the  particular  iwyviduai  act.  Nothing  short  of  this  can 
reach  the  okse.  '  So  we  found  it  in  the  temperance  cause,  and  so  we 
ehall  find  it  in  this.  And  at  what  other  potot  ean  the  case  be  reached 
as  well  as  at  that  of  enlistment  ?  If  a  man  does  not  commit  an  un- 
christian act  in  taking  on  himself  the  obligations  of  a  soldier,  ho  does 
not  in  all  the  carrying  out  of  war.  But  if  the  churches  neglect  to  act 
ia  the  premises,  individual  duty  is  not  thereby  precluded.  To  each  of 
he  seven  churches  of  Asia  Christ  made  promise  to  individual  exertion* 
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('<  He  that  OTercometh  "  &c.),  and,  as  both  poblio  refonu  and  poUie 
wrongs  Mfe  bat  an  aggregate  of  iadiTidaal  acta,  we  say  it  is  the  duty  of 
every  member  qf  our  drarohes  to  bear  both  indiyidual  and  associated 
protest  against  enlistments  in  war.  **  He  that  hath  an  ear,  let  him 
hear  what  the  Spirit  saith  onto  the  drarohes.** 


N^w  iMTmiTiOKS  voR  JLiLLiHO. — VoD  DfTse,  tbs  inyentor  of  the  PmaBsa 
needle-gun,  is  said  to  have  completed  several  other  weapons  still  more  deadly. 
**  The  ffrat  is  a  rifle  entirely  otiron^  with  a  horse-eboe-like  tenotnatiesi^  in- 
stead of  the  hott,  fitting  it  to  the  shoulder,  and  so  steadying  the  aim.  It  ii 
thiee  pounds  lighter,  and  7s.  cheaper  than  the  present  n^le-gan,  can  be 
iSred  eight  times  in  a  minute,  and  will  kill  at  a  thousand  paees.  —  The 
second  is  of  wider  bore  and  somewhat  heavier,  and  cardee  a  missile  IJKO 
paoea,  that  bomts  into  eight  peioee  on  striking,  doing  the' work  of  a  hand 
grensde,  and  setting  fire  to  amrnanitioo  wagons,  and  nie  like.  Hie  mech- 
anism of  both  is  OD  the  needle  principle  improved.  -^  The  thud  is  a  doaUs- 
barrelled  breach-loading  cannon,  canyiog  its  own  ammunition,  loadin| 
itself,  managed  by  two^men,  and  each  barrel  cspable  of  being  disehargel 

>r  has  ooostmcted  varioos  specimens  ooi^ 


four  tioiee  a  minute.    The  inventor 

res^nding  with  the  3  and  6  pounders  of  the  Prussian  serviea.  A 
poieetile  shot  ftom  one  of  the  heavier  sort  penetrated  an  iron  plate  two 
inches  thick,  and  ignited  the  wooden  frame  behind  it  at  2,000  paces.  As 
the  effisot  of  such  tremendons  instruments  of  destrnetion  mast  nlUmatdy 
be  to  pot  an  end  to  war,  Messrs.  Dr^se,  Snider,  Armstrong,  Whitwortbaiie 
others,  who  have  xaeked  their  invention  to  discover  the  most  eftetive  modes 
of  committing  murder  on  the  magnificent  scale  which  renders  it| 
instead  of  an  introduction  to  the  gallows,  must  needs  bofi 
toes  of  the  human  race ! !  "  —  Financial  J^eformert  Eng* 


iNcinBKTAL  Results  or  our  Rsbkllion.  — These  are  manifoidy  and  afanoil 
nbiqoicoas,  and  quite  likely  to  outlast  the  present  generation.  We  all  re- 
member well  bow  im  local  evils  permeated  and  convulsed  MissiHiri,  and  m 
late  as  July,  1867,  more  than  two  yearn  after  the  ooUapse  of  the  Bebstiion, 
it  was  stated  **  that  the  Vigilance  Uommlttee  of  Johnson  eoon^,  MasKwii, 
wbicb  was  orMmiied  some  time  ago  to  rid  the  county  of  lawless  despen^ 
does,  has  itself  become  a  band  of  outlaws,  and  is  wveaknig  private  vengeanos 
and  oommitting  the  venr  crimes  it  was  organised  to  pnn^h  !  "  Mo  nnuenal 
result  of  wa^,  and  seldom,  indeed,  prevented,  except  by  good  moral  inflo- 
enoes  oatside  of  the  iNu^eystem,  at  work  to  counteract  and  repair  its  evils. 
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PEACE  MOTBMBNTS  IN  fiUBOPB. 

P£ACI  CONOaESS  AT  GENXVA. 

Ibis  proceedings  of  this  CoDgreMwere  not  fullj  known  wTien  our  last 
number  w^nt  to  press ;  but  rumor  had  reported  it  as  a  fetilare,  and  as  a 
peace  measure  it  confessedly  was  to  a  great  extent.  The  chief  reasons  for 
this  are  well  stated  in  the  London  **  Herald  of  Peace  :  "  — 

'<  We  still  btlieve,  as  we  have  always  believed,  that  the  gentlemen  who 
Drst  moved  in  the  matter  wore  sincerely  intent  on.  promoting  the  cause  of 
international  peace ;  and  if  the  meeting  called  under  their  auspices  did, 
through  a  coucurrenpe  of  untoward  events,  prove  practically  an  abortion, 
we  mav  be  sure  that  none  are  so  disappointed  and  grieved  as  they.  We 
mast*  However,  admit  tnat  they  committed  some  deplorable  mistakes,  which 
nothing  "but  a  miracle  could  prevent  from  leading  to  ikihtre. 
-  1.  It  WHS  a  mistake  to  hnve  made  their  appeal  exclusively  to  *tli«  de- 
mooracy  '  of  Europe.  But  their  *  demooraey,'  ps  genemliy  understood  in 
England,  includes  only  some  portions  of  the  people,  and  that  portion  iden- 
tSfied  in  publio  estimation  with  ideas  of  revolutionary  excess  and  tioleikce. 
By  restricting  their  appeal  to  this  one  class,  they  did  two  things  —  they " 
repelled  many  men  of  erave  and  earnest  character,-  devoted  friends  of  peace, 
wooso  presence  would  have  supplied  the  very  elements  of  pmdenoe  ancf  mod* 
eration  which  were  so  conspicuously  wanting  as  ballast ;  and  they  attracted 
M  the  wild,  hair-brained  spirits  who  seek  sli^lter  nnder  the  vague  deeigna^ 
don  of  democracy. 

2.  It  was  another  most  fetal  mistake  to  have  invited  Garibaldi  to  be  pres- 
ent, and  tff  beoome  Honorary  [Resident  of  the  Congress.  It  was  a  mistake, 
if  for  no  other  reason  than  this,  that  bis  personal  ^pularity  sWamped  and 
Bvndlowed  up  the  Congress,  diverting  public  attention  from  the  great  ques- 
tion to  be  diseoBsed,  and  turning  it  into  a  totlill^  different  and  even  opposite 
direcdon.  Peace  men  as  we  ate,  we  are  not  insensible  to  the  admirable 
qualities  of  Qsribaldi's  obariicter,  his  child-like. simplicity,  his  disinterested 

Shtriotieoi,  and  the  naturally  aloiable  and  humane  tendencit  m  of  his  heart, 
at  then  he  ii  a  warrior,  and  [>raeticaUy  nothing  ^Ise  ;  httt  onl^  titles  to 
distEnetioa  are  his  warlike  exploits.  To  place  a  military  ctiiuitain  with  a 
dfa«in  sword  in  his  hi^nd,  and  the  battle-ory  actually  on  bis  lips,  in  the 
oliair  of  a  Peaoe  Congress,  what  was  it  bat  to  invite  ridicule  and  oourt  do^ 
feat?  The  result,  we  fear,  will  be  to  hmder  rather  than  to  help  the  cause 
of  peace.  One  of  the  most  plausible  reasons  assigncid  by  the  governments 
for  the  maintenance  of  standing  armies  is  the  necessity  of  controlling  and 
•oppressing  the.  re^ationists,  who,  they  allege,  are  watching  their  oppor- 
tunity to  overturn  the  institutions  4if  soqietv  by  physical  force.  We  believe 
th«t  muoh  of  the  alarm  they  affect  on  this  point  is  hypocritical ;  but  it 
serves  their  purpose  well  with  large  classes  of  persons,  and  nothing  could 
have  more  effootually  played  into  their  hands  than  some  of  the  proceedings 
adt  Qeneva. 

3.  Another  grave  error  was  in  not  preparing  a  more  definite  programme 
of  the  practtoal  measures  they  proposed  for  the  attainment  of  tneir  object, 
and  in  not  insisting  upon  the  orators  adhering  even  to  the  very  vague  pro- 
g^nunme  whieh  they  Am  prepared.  Oar  French  neighbors  do  not  appear 
•ail<Mti|j  to  andsMlaad  that  tha  r^ght  of  free  discussion,  like  every  other 
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right,  has  oertain  nttriotfona  and  conditions  withoat  which  it  will  infidli- 

bW  ran  to  seed,  and  bear  no  fruit;  The  effect  of  that  nnoonditionai  licence 
of  speech  which  the  promoters  of  the  Geneva  meeting  encouraflcd  bj  the 
laxity  of  their  pToeramme,  was  most  disastrous  to  the  mtereets  of  the  Con- 
ffren.  All  the  wud  spirits  of  Europe  seemed  eagerly  to  rush  to  the  plat- 
iorm,  not  to  speak  of  the  great  question  of  international  peace,  bnt  each 
with  a  grievance  of  his  own  to  proclaim,  or  a  crotchet  of  his  own  to  venti- 
late. S)me  excellent  speeches  were  delivered  ad  rem,  but  (tit  the  most  part 
the  orators  wandered  into  all  sorts  of  irrelevant  discussions.  Instead  of 
trying  to  conciliate  and  combine  as  large  a  number  of  persons  ac  ponibic 
for  the  task  of  overturning  the  war-system,  in  an^  case  a  task  of  stapendous 
difficulty,  ihey  seemed  as  though  they  were  studiously  bent  upon  alienating 
the  sympathies  and  a£&bnting  the  prejudices  of  as  many  ac  they  coald. 

A  NoBLX  Utti&avcs.  —  During  the  Paris  Exhibition,  all  the  fixreign  Oom- 
missioners  had  an  audienee  with  tne  Emperor  Napoleon.  His  reply  to  their 
address,  his  nrominent  idea,  is  the  world's  need  of  peace.    He  cays : 

"  We  chail  ever  remember  with  pleasure  thiB  great  intematiozMd  fatival. 
Ajb  renresentatives  of  the  principle  of  Ubor  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  yea 
have  been  able  to  acquire  the  conviction  that  all  civilised  nations  now  tend 
to  form  a  single  family.  I  thank  you  for  the  wishes  you  express  for  the  Em- 
press and  my  son.  They  also  share  my  gratitude  for  your  exertions,  my 
sympathy  for  your  persons,  and  my  wishes /ar  the  peace  of  the  world," 

TV  hat  a  grand  novelty  !  A  monarch,  second  in  military  power  to  DC 
other,  disca^  all  ideas  of  conquest,  seeks  the  good  ef  his  people^  fosters 
every  branch  of  national  industry,  ignores  national  rivalries,  ana  invites  to 
his  capital  the  inventive,  the  laborioos,  the  tasteful  and  the  literary  of  all 
nations,  on  a  miasion  of  love  and  universal  brotherhood ! 


Cub  National  Dxbt  —*  Its  Riae  and  Prpgrese^    It  began  Jannaxy,  1861: 


Jan.  1,  1861  $66,^,721 

July  1, 1862,  5l4,lt>7,  974 

Jan.  1,  1863,  764,  535,  854 

Jaly  1,  1863,  1,098,793,181 

July  12. 1864,  1,795,033,569 

Oct.  81,  18*4;  2.017,100,515 

May  31,  1865.  2,636,206,753 

Aug.  31,  1865,  2,757,689,571 

Oct.  31,  1865,  2,740,854,758 


Jan.  1,1866,  2,716,581,536 

April  1, 1866,  2,705,646,516 

Aug.  1,  1866,  2,633,009,276 

Oct.  1,  1866,  2,574,336,941 

Jan.  1,  1867,  2,543,325,162 

April,  1,  1867,  2,523,428,070 

Aug.  1,  1867,  2,511,306,425 

Oct.  1, 1867,  2,495,277,447 


Ovs  SoLnixRs  AT  THB  Wx8T.  -^  A  dispatch  from  Omaha,  some  time  ago, 
shows  ns  what  sort  of  men  we  have  in  oar  army  :  «*A  battalion  of  400  mI- 
diers  arrived  Sunday  en  route  to  the  Plains,  to  nght  the  Indians ;  hot  before 
leaving  they  broke  mto  the  American  Transfer  Company's  warehooee,  drove 
out  the  watchmen,  store  in  the  heads  of  the  whiskey  and  wine  barrels,  got 
drunk  and  broke  open  the  canned  fruit  and  oysters.  The  subordinate  offioen 
are  said  to  have  been  as  had  as  the  mea,  and  l^e  Colonel  in  command  had  no 
control  over  them.*'  Such  are  the  men  sent  to  represent  ns  before  the  In- 
dians, and  conciliate  their  friendship !  How  nnlike  William  Penn  and  his 
Quaker  brethren  treating  with  the  Indians  in  his  day*  Yet  will  these 
yer^  men,  should  any  of  them  retftrn,  be  flattered  by  their  offioers^<attd  by 
politicians  as  gallant  and  noble  veterans,  patriotic  and  glorious  defenders 
of  their  coontry ! 
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IH£  WABBIOR'S  PBOFBSSION: 

,WHAT    IS    ITfl    BXAL    MOBAL    CSABACTIB? 

"  OuBS,"  said  a  distingaidied  British  general,  <<  is  a  daimiftble  pro- 
fession." A  seveiB  judgment ;  how  far  is  it  jost  and  true  ?  To  this  ques- 
tion we  oannot  give  a  satisfaotorr  answer  without  eonsiderins  the  dif- 
ferent serrioes  to  whioh  the  soldier  is  oalled.  He  is  employed  in  most, 
if  not  all  oonntries  as  an  oocasional  ezecntor  of  law,  as  an  armed  police 
to  preserve  social  order,  and  brin^  o£fenders  to  condign  punishment.  The 
soldier,  when  called  to  such  services,  does  not  differ  essentially  from  a 
oonstable  or  poliDeman.  He  is  not  properly  a  warrior,  but  a  temporary 
exeoutor  of  law,  a  servant  of  peace,  not  of  war.  In  this  way  the  soldier  is 
made  the  last  resort  of  a  magistrate  in  dealing  with  desperate  villains,  and 
protecting  society  against  mobs  and  riots,  insurrections  and  rebellions. 
iJuch  WW  his  work  in  suppressing  our  late  rebellion.  In  performing  such 
services,  soldiers  act  as  instruments  of  the  civil  magistrate,  and  are 
not  necessarily  more  objectionable  than  a  oonstable,  a  sheriff,  or  any  other 
kind  of  police  force.  They  are  only  part  and  parcel  of  the  government 
that  seeks  to  prevent  or  punish  cringe,  to  preserve  the  public  peace,  and 
shield  the  great  common  rights  and  interests  of  men  in  society. 

Sendees  like  these  we  regard  as  properly  no  part  of  the  war-system,  or 
what  strictly  constitutes  the  warrior's  profession.  They  are  outside  of  hi^ 
profession,  and  required  of  him  only  in  special  and  extraordinary  exi- 
gencies. His  profession  is  not  to  enforce  law ;  and  when  he  does  so,  it 
IS  an  extra,  incidental  service.  His  business  as  a  mere-warrior  is  solely  to 
wage  war ;  but  in  executing  law  against  its  violators,  there  is  really  no 
war-  War  is  a  conflict  by  force  between  two  distinct  nationalities  ;  but 
here  is  only  a  single  nation  or  government  dealing  solely  with  its 
own  subjects.  Force  is  indeed  used,  but  only  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
ecuting law,  and  maintaining  government  in  its  rightful  authority.  There 
is  no  war-principle  in  the  case,  but  a  simple,  straightforward  process  of 
legal,  peaceful  justice.  Force  is  indeed  used,  but  only  to  compel  a 
oompUance  with  tha  requirements  of  law.  In  war,  however,  the 
soldier  goes  forth  to  a  work  quite  distinct  from  all  this.  It  is  made 
his  whole  business,  right  or  wrong,  law  or  no  law,  to  wound  and  kill,  to 
plunder,  barn,  and  destroy,  to  inflict  as  much  suffering  of  every  kind  as 
possible  upon  the  enemy.  Read  Suwarrow's  catechism  for  Bussian  sol- 
diers, or  any  other  treatise  on  the  duties  of  men  waging  war,  and  you 
will  find  these  positions  all  fully  oonfirmed. 

Viewed,  then,  as  engaged  in  the  exclusive  work  of  war,  is  not  the  soU 
dier's  '*  a  damnable  profession  7  "  Is  not  its  whole  aim  to  do  the  very 
deeds  for  which  men  in  social  life  are  visited  #ith  the  severest  penalties  7 
Take  the  "  Salem  tragedy,"  so  well  known  forty  years  ago  fl827),  the 
iM^tors  in  which  Daniel  Webster  did  so  much  to  bring  to  tne  gallows, 
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Joseph  and  Francis  Knapp,  distant  relatives  of  a  rich  old  gentleman 
in  Salem,  by  the  name  of  White,  instigated  Kichard  Crowninshield,  hj 
the  offer  of  a  thousand  dollars  of  the  plunder,  to  kill  the  old  man,  and 
seize  his  treasures.  Crowninshield,  entering  the  house  of  his  yictim  at 
midnight,  and  creeping  soflly  up  stairs  to  the  room  where  he  was  sleep- 
ing, struck  him  over  the  head  with  a  bludgeon,  and  then  turning  dowo 
the  clothes  stabbed  him  several  times  in  the  heart  with  a  dagger. 
Everybody  called  him  a  hired  assassin ;  and  he  would  have  been  hung 
as  an  atrocious  murderer,  if  he  had  not  in  prison  hung  himself.  Hie 
two  Knapps  were  tried,  convicted,  and  hung  for  hiring  Crowninshield  to 
assassinate  White. 

Hero  is  a  clear  case  of  hired  assassination  ;  and  wherein  does  it  differ 
from  the  profession  of  a  soldier  ?  Doubtless  there  is  soine  difference ;  bat 
in  what  does  it  consist,  or.  to  what  does  it  amount?  How  far  are  the  two 
professions  or  acts  alike  7  Let  us  look  at  the  facts.  Here  is  a  nation  of 
ten,  twenty  or  fifty  millions,  that  hire  you  as  one  of  their  soldiers  to  kill 
whomsoever  they  may  wish  to  have  killed,  and  promise  to  give  you  be> 
side  your  food  and  clothing  so  much  a  day.  The  nation,  indignant  that 
the  Chinese  spurn  their  opium,  or  that  the  Seminoles  will  not  give  op 
their  lands,  the  inheritance  of  fifty  generations,  to  some  avaricious 
white  men,  order  you  to  go  and  kill  them,  bum  their  dwellings,  and 
butcher,  without  distinction  or  mercy,  thousands  of  unoffending  men, 
women  and  children. 

We  see  now  the  facts  in  the  two  cases  ;  and  what  is  the  difference  ? 
The  deed  is  the  same  except  that  in  one  case  a  single  man  was  killed,  and 
in  the  other  thousands  or  scores  of  thousands.  The  motive,  too,  is  es- 
sentially the  same,  —  with  the  employers,  self-aggrandizement ;  with  the 
hired  agents,  pay.  The  difference,  for  there  is  some,  will  not  redound 
much  to  the  warrior's  credit.  The  warrior  hires  himself  to  millions  of 
men  called  a  nation ;  Crowninshield  hired  himself  to  only  ttoo  men. 
The  warrior  hires  himself  out  to  kill  whomsoever  the  nation  may  wish 
to  have  killed  at  any  time ;  the  assassin  engaged  to  do  a  specified  aet^ 
to  kill  a  single  man  at  a  given  time,  and  that  man  named  beforchaod. 
The  warrior  is  hired  to  kUl  by  the  month  or  year ;  the  assassin  was 
hired  by  the  job.  The  warrior  is  a  day-laborer  in  the  work  of  blood; 
the  assassin  is  a  jobber  at  the  same  trade.  The  assassin  is  better  paid 
than  the  warrior ;  for  the  former  was  promised  a  thousand  dollars  for  kill- 
ing one  man,  while  the  latter  might  kill  a  hundred  in  a  day  withoat 
getting  half  a  dollar  for  the  whole.  The  warrior  agrees  to  kill  any  and 
ail  whom  the  nation  may  bid ;  and,  if  required  to  shoot  his  own  father 
or  mother,  brother  or  sister,  wife  or  ehild,  he  must  shoot  them,  or  be 
shot  himself;  whereas  the  assassin,  had  he  refused  to  kill  t^e  old  man 
according  to  agreement,  would  not  himself  have  been  liable  to  be  hnog. 
The  warrior  makes  a  fearful  bargain ;  for,  though  aware  that,  if  he 
refuse  to  kill  any  whom  the  nation  may  bid  him  kill,  he  must  himself  be 
put  to  death,  he  nevertheless  enters  into  the  bloody  compact,  not  know- 
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iDg  but  he  may  be  ordered  to  shoot  or  Btab  his  own  parents,  wife,  or 
chiidren.  Not  so  bad  the  assassin's  bargain.  Had  Growninshield  en- 
gaged to  kill  at  any  time*  anybody  whom  the  Knapps  might  wish  to 
have  killed,  with  the  nnderstanding  that  he  should  himself  be  put  to 
death  if  he  ever  refused  to  kill  any  one  they  should  bid,  there  would 
be  a  pretty  close  analogy  between  his  case  and  that  of  the  warrior.  But 
the  assassiifs  position  was  not  so  terrible.  The  warrior  most  kill 
whomsoever  his  employers  may  bid  him  kill,  or  the  terms  of  his  con- 
tract make  him  liable  to  be  shot  or  hung  himself. 

Now,  let  every  reader  judge  between  the  two,  and  tell  us,  if  he  can, 
why  a  hired  assassin  like  Crowninshield  should  be  hung  as  a  monster 
of  wickedooss,  while  the  warrior,  hired  by  millions  to  do  the  same  deed 
by  xoholesaley  is  admired  and  eulogized  as  a  hero.  To  kill  multitudes 
at  the  bidding  of  millions  is  deemed  patriotic,  glorious,  Ohristian,  wor- 
thy of  songs  and  eulogies  and  monaments  ;  but -to  kill  one  man  at  tlie 
bidding  of  another  one  is  denounced  as  base,  infamous,  diabolical,  de- 
serving of  the  gallows,  of  eternal  infamy.  Well  did  Bishop  Porteus 
say, 

"  One  murder  makes  a  villain; 
Millions,  a  hero.*' 

Will  the  warrior  never  be  classed  with  the  hired  assassin  ?  How 
much  longer  will  men  of  any  principle,  conscience  or  self-respect,  hire 
themselves  out  to  the  work  of  robbery  and  murder  as  their  business'? 
How  long  will  professed  Christians,  or  any  Christian  community,  re- 
spect or  even  tolerate  such  a  profession,  the  trade  of  human  butchery  ? 

Pledge  on  Peace.  —  We  doubt,  for  many  reasons,  whether  any  specific 
pledge  can  be  adopted  with  saooess  on  thesubiect  of  Peaoe.  It  has  succeeded 
^^mirably  in  the  cause  of  Temperance,  but  failed  in  every  other.  It  has  been 
attempted  in  some  others,  but  the  experiment,  we  believe,  has  always  proved 
a  failure.  The  object  of  such  pled|^,  however,  may  perhaps  be  seoared  in 
some  other  way  —  bv  a  direct,  effective  protest  against  Che  oastom  of  war,  the 
war-system  now  upheld  and  glorified  all  over  Christendom.  In  doing  this, 
the  most  serious  difficulty  lies  in  separating  the  war-system  from  civil  govern- 
ment with  which  war-men  obstinately  persist  in  confounding  or  combining  it. 
It  is  an  unfieiir  trick  of  theirs ;  for,  while  civil  government  will  continue  in  its 
fullest  glory  and  beneficence  through  the  millemiiam,  there  will  be  in  that 
golden  era  no  war  or  war-system.  We  see  not  how  any  believer  in  civil 
government  as  **  an  ordinance  of  God,"  can  deny  its  right  and  duty  to  execute 
Its  own  laws ;  but  the  use  of  physical  force  in  this  way  need  not  and  should 
not  be  any  part  of  the  war-system.  It  will  not  be  in  the  miUannium,  and 
ought  not  to  be  now.  —  As  to  enlistment  in  the  army  or  navy  as  the  business 
of  his  life,  we  see  not  how  any  intelligent,  right-minded  Christian  can 
think  of  doing  it.  The  true  spirit  of  bis  Piaster,  the  Prince  of  Peace,  must 
instinctively  revolt  from  it.  It  is  confessedly  a  bloody,  brutal  business ;  nor 
was  the  British  general  too  severe  in  callins  it  **  a  damnable  profession." 
With  such  a  profession  no  Christian  should  have  anything  to  do,  ezoept  to 
bring  it  as  far  and  fast  as  possible  into  disuse.  Our  reasons  for  this  we  can- 
not here  state ;  but  they  are  many,  and  In  our  view  dear  and  decisive. 
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The  Somnot  BxPiATma  thi  Lord's  PEATxft.«*Let  us,  eayi  Eraflmns, 
imagine  we  bear  a  aoMier  among  i\iKM  fighting  Ghrietians  Baying  the  Lord'at 
Prayer  just  before  battle.  Oue  Favbss  !  eays  be.  Oh,  berdened  wretch ! 
oan  yoa  call  God  Father,  when  you  are  just  going  to  out  your  brother's 
throat  7  —  HalloxDed  be  thy  name.  How  can  the  name  o^  God  bo  more  im- 
piousf^  unhallowed  t^an  oy  mntoal  bloody  murder  among  his  sons  ? — Thy 
Jdnodom  come.  Do  yon  pray  for  the  coming  of  fus  kingdom,  while  you  are 
andeavoring  to  establish  an  earthly  despotism  by  0]pllling  the  blood  of  God's 
sons  and  sobjeots  ?  —  Thy  will  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  m  heaoen.  His  will 
in  heaven  is  for  pbacb  ;  but  yoa  are  now  meditatine  wab.  —  Oitfe  us  this 
day  our  daily  bread.  How  dare  you  say  this  to  Tonr  father  in  heav^i  at  the 
moment  yoa  are  gfi^f  to  bum  your  brother*s  cornfields,  and  would 
rather  lose  the  benefit  ot  them  yourself  than  suffer  him  to  enjoy  them  un- 
molested ? —  Forgive  us  our  trespasses  as  toe  forgive  those  who  trespass 
against  us.  With  what  face  oan  you  pray  thus  when,  so  fiir  from  foi^iTing 
your  brother,  you  are  going  with  all  the  haste  you  can  to  murder  him  in 
eold  blood  for  an  alleged  trespass  which,  after  all,  is  but  imaginuy? — 
Lead  tu  not  into  temptation.  Aiid  do  you  presume  to  deprecate  temptation 
or  danger — you  who  are  not  only  rushing  into  it  yourself,  but  doing  ail 
you  can  to  force  your  brother  into  it  ?  —  Deliver  us  from  evil.  You  pray  to 
be  delivered  from  evil,  that  is,  from  the  evil  being,  &tan,  to  whose  impulses 
you  are  now  submitting  yournelf,  and  by  whose  spirit  you  are  guided  in 
contriving  the  greatest  possible  evil  to  your  brother  ? 


LONDON  PEACE  SOCIETY'S    ADDRESS 

TO  THB  VEIKNLS  OV  ^XACS  ON  TUX  GONTIKEMT. 

Friinds,— Having  been  laboring  for  upwards  of  filly  years  in  the 
eause  of  universal  neaoe,  we  have  seen  with  more  interest  and  pleasuns 
than  we  can  describe,  the  movement  that  has  recently  taken  place  on 
the  Continent  of  £orope  in  furtherance  of  the  same  sacred  ol^t. 
The  interchange  of  addresses  between  the  working  classes  of  Franee  and 
Qermany,  the  generous  sentiments  expressed  by  many  distanguished  men, 
from  the  tribune  and  from  the  press,  in  condemnation  of  war,  and  in  &vor  of 
the  eause  of  human  brotherhood,  the  simultaneous  formation  of  many  inters 
national  associations  for  the  ranistent  propagation  of  the  principlea  of 
peace  -*-«]!  appeaia  to  as  foil  or  h(^9eful  augury  for  the  future  desuniea  of 
luuaanity. 

And  was  it  not,  indeed,  time  that  the  people  of  Europe  and  the  civilised 
world  should  take  this  matter  in  hand  ?  For  ages  and  ages,  while  profess* 
Ing  a  religion  of  peace  and  brotherly  lore,  the  nations  of  Christendom  have 
permitted  themselves  to  be  led  forth  to  incessant  mutual  slaughter,  often  in 
reference  to  questions  of  the  merits  of  which  they  were  totally  or  nearly  ie- 
Horant,  while  the  rare  intervals  of  peace  have  been  employed  to  noondi 
their  hereditary  hatreds  and  to  perfect  their  means  of  destruction.  Even  at 
the  present  advanced  period  in  tibe  history  of  the  world,  while  so  many  in- 
fluences are  at  work  tending  to  bring  the  nations  of  the  world  into  closer 
and  kinder  relations  with  each  other,  we  see  that  by  far  the  larger  propor^ 
lion  of  the  revenues  drawn  by  the  governments  fh)m  the  resources  of  peo- 
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pftB8f  are  employed  in  the  maiatenasoe  sod  ezteniion  of  establlBhrnents 
"whose  object  is  to  prepare  for  the  work  of  matual  oanmge  and  ruia.  We 
rejoice,  therefore,  we  r^oice  exoeedingly,  to  hear  so  many  earnest  and  elo- 
quent Toices  raised  to  ]^rotest  against  this  deplorable  system— a  system 
which  we  can  hope  to  bring  to  an  end,  ovAj  as  we  succeed  in  enlightening 
and  organizing  the  public  opinion  of  all  oivilized  nations. 

United  as  you  are  in  what  is  truly  the  oanse  of  justioe  and  humanity,  we. 
exhort  you  to  be  of  good  courage.  There  are,  no  doubt,  formidaUe  obeta* 
cles  in  the  way  of  our  success.  A  custom  like  that  of  war,  that  has  existed 
for  80  many  ages,  and  is  closely  intertwined  with  so  many  associations  of 
the  past  and  so  many  interests  of  the  present,  cannot  be  uprooted  in  a  day. 
There  are  prejudices  and  passions  which,  unhappily,  ha?e  taken  possession 
0f  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  peoples  tbemseiTes,  on  which  selfish  men 
know  how  to  play,  alas !  only  too  sucoessflilly  fbr  their  own  purposes  of  un** 
9ernpal9UB  ambition.  There  are  large  olaeses  in  all  countries,  and  those 
occupying  the  highest  places  of  distinction  and  influence,  who  have  a  direct 
interest  in  perpetuating  this  barbarous  custom,  and  the  institutions  by 
which  it  is  nourished  and  sustained* 

The  work  we  have  undertaken  is  one  that  demands,  in  an  eminent  degree^ 
£aiitb.  courage,  and  constancy.  We  must  count  on  haTing  to  enoounter  the 
indifference  of  the  prosperous,  the  scorn  of  the  cynical,  and  the  active  and 
bitter  hostility  of  those  who  profit  by  the  system  we  assail.  Nevertheless, 
we  believe  that  the  forces  that  are  for  us  are  grater  than  those  that  are 
against  us.  All  the  noblest  and  strongest  tendencies  of  eivilization  are  on 
our  side.  Commerce,  with  its  thousand  minute  ramifications,  is  daily 
bringing  the  nations  into  nearer  relations,  by  mutual  interest  and  depend- 
ence. Industry  is  forming  itself  into  international  associations,  by  which 
the  working  men  of  all  countries  will  learn  to  understand  and  sympathize 
with  each  other.  The  growing  light  of  intelligence  is  scattering  the  mists 
of  prejudice  which  have  concealed  from  nations  the  features  of  their  com* 
mon  orotherhood.  The  reason  and  conscience  of  humanity,  gradually 
awaking  from  what  has  been  on  this  subject  the  torpor  of  ages,  are  begin- 
ning to  rebel  alike  against  the  absurdities  and  the  atrocities  of  war.  I^Ii^ 
gion,  acknowledging  all  men  as  the  children  of  one  common  Father,  is  ready 
to  shed  its  consecrating  benediction  on  our  enterprise,  so  essentialiv  in  bar* 
mony  with  its  own  spirit,  when  rightly  onderstood  and  appreciated.  ^ 

In  addition  to  our  criticisms  on  the  Geneva  Congress,  we  have  others 
on  the  principles,  policy  and  measures  of  our  co-workers  on  the  Continent 
of  Europe.  We  would  cheerfully  give  them  the  right  hand  of  fellowship 
in  this  grand  work,  and  encourage  them  to  the  utmost  in  its  prosecution,  as 
we  look  upon  it  as  a  striking  and  very  hopeful  uprisiog  of  the  people 
against  the  war-system ;  but  we  must  own  that  we  have  some  doubts  about 
the  permanent  value  of  the  movement  to  the  cause  of  peace.  It  is  certainly 
a  very  significant  omen.  In  our  next  number  we  hope  to  say  somethinf 
more  on  this  point.. 

How  HUCH  ON  Psfsioivs.  —At  the  last  Session  Df  Congress,  the  Ilonse 
▼oted  for  a  bill  necessitating  an  expenditure  of  $83,208,000  upon  invalid 
and  other  pensioners.  Nearly  three  times  as  much  fur  pensions  alone  as  all 
the  current  expenses  of  our  government  a  year  nnder  John  Quincy  Adams* 
.administration  about  forty  years  ago. 
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Militia  Stshem  in  Vkbmont.  —  We  did  expect,  as  an  ioevitable 
result  of  our  Rebellion,  that  a  new  impulse  would  be  given  to  popular 
interest  in  our  militia  trainings.  It  is  chiefly  in  this  way,  that  the  war 
spirit  and  habits  of  our  people  are  developed,  and  here,  if  anywhere, 
their  tendencies  to  peace  or  war  show  themselves.  We  are  glad  to  find 
our  fears  disappointed.  The  people  seem  very  little  more  inclined  than 
before  the  Eebellion  to  waste  their  time  or  money  upon  the  once  popu- 
lar farce  of  militia  trainings.  In  the  legislature  of  Vermont,  the  Senate, 
the  conservative  house,  recently  proposed  to  have  all  able-bodied  males 
not  exempted,  between  twenty-one  and  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  (the 
limit  was  formerly  eighteen  and  forty -five),  a  period  of  twenty-seven 
years  instead  of  only  seven  in  this  case,  drilled  for  active  service; 
but  the  Representatives,  the  branch  most  fully  echoing  the  wil^  of  the 
people,  defeated  the  measure  by  a  decisive  majority. 

Thb  South  Sick  of  Fighting.  —  Hon.  B.  Alley,  late  member  of  CoDgreai 
said,  on  returning  from  a  visit  to  the  South,  last  summer,  **  He  found  the 
people  agreed  that  they  had  bad  fighting  enough.  All  their  best  young 
men  were  either  killed  or  wounded,  and  little  fighting  material  lefl.'*  Gen- 
erally bitter  toward  the  North,  but  utterly  helpless.  They  took  the 
sword,  and  they  perished  by  the  sword.  A  legitimate  and  common  result 
which  they  ouffkt  to  have  foreseen. 

PsACE  WITH  OUR  iNniAKS.  —  We  rejoice  to  see  some  prospect  of  reliable 
peace  with  our  Indians.  Congress  at  fast  conceived  the  true  idea  in  sending 
oommissioners  to  form  treaties  of  peace  advantageous  to  both  parties,  instead 
of  soldiers  to  fight  and  destroy  them  ;  and  we  now  have  some  reason  to  hope 
for  a  peace  that  shall  be  permanent.  This,  however,  will  depend  chiefly  on 
ourselves.  If  we  continue  to  send  among  them  such  rascals  as  we  have  here- 
tofore, deceiving,  defrauding,  and  every  way  abusing  these  sons  of  the  for- 
est, we  can  have  no  reliable  peace.  Our  government  long  ago  adopted  in 
the  main  the  right  policy,  but  entrusted  its  execution  for  the  most  part  to 
hands  utterly  unworthy  of  confidence.  We  trust  it  will  hereafter  avoid 
^ mistakes  so  fatal  to  ourselves  as  well  as  to  the  Indians.  If  we  will  act  at 
a  Christian  people  should,  as  William  Penn  did,  we  shall  in  time  make  them 
our  fast  friends,  and  find  them,  when  incorporated  with  our  people,  valuable 
and  prosperouB  citizens. 


A  Favorable  Sign  for  Peace.  —  The  silence  of  the  Christian  press,  as  of 
the  Christian  Pulpit,  on  the  subject  of  Peace  has  been,  in  this  country,  veiy 
marked  during  and  since  our  rebellion.  A  fact  much  more  easily  ei- 
plained  than  justified ;  but  we  aro  glad  to  see,  of  late,  some  signs  of  im- 
nrovement  in  this  respect.  Some  months  ago  we  copied  from  the  Boston 
Watchman  and  Reflector,  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  influential  papers  in  the 
land,  some  strong,  hearty  utterances  in  favor  of  Peace  ;  and  there  are  now 
Iving  before  us  two  other  Baptist  papers,  each  having  a  wide  circulation, 
that  contain  articles  of  considerable  length  and  earnestness  on  the  same  sab- 
j^ct,  and  in  the  right  strain.  May  the  example  spread  till  it  shall  readi 
every  religious  paper  in  the  land.  Could  not  our  religious  papers,  if  tU 
u^d  for  the  purpoae,  avert  any  war  that  may  hereafter  be  threatened  ? 
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A  Peace  Paper  in  the  South.  —  Among  the  oarioos  and  hopeful  81^9  of 
t]ie  day,  is  a  proppectas  sent  110  eorae  time  ago  for  a  weekly  paper  styled  the 
Christian  Neighbour^  issued  at  Marion,  S.  C,  to  be  publiBhed  by  Sidi  11. 
Browne,  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Church,  who  characterize  the  paper, 
in  part,  thus :  — *'  Enjoining  conscientious  ohedlenoe  to  all  the  ordinances  of 
civil  government  nut  in  conflict  with  the  law  of  God,  the  *  Christian  N(Mgh- 
bor  *  will  be  an  unequivocal  advocate  of  Christianity  as  oitoskd  to  War, 
either  oftensive  or  defensive."  We  welcome  most  cordially  such  oo-worker» 
and  wish  the  enterprise  signal  success. 


*      WAR  A  FOE  TO  MENTAL  CULTURE: 

THE    COLLEGS    AND    THE    CAMP. 

Let  us  look  at  the  relation  of  the  College  to  the  permanent  and  peaceful 
order  of  society.  For  itself,  the  Collie  demands  a  settled  public  tran(juiliity. 
Study  craves  a  quiet  atmosphere.  It  must  sit  down  to  its  work,  if  it  is  to 
work  effectively,  calm,  patient,  and  secure.  It  seeks  naturally  the  most 
sequestered  scenes  of  nature  for  its  bowers.  The  whispering  grove,  the 
bank  of  the  murmuring  river,  the  silent  shade,  the  inclosed  guarded  quad-  • 
rangle,  rural  towns,  far  from  the  rattling  wheels  of  commerce  and  trade,  and 
the  jar  of  machinery,  are  its  immemorial  retreats.  Wake  the  tempest  of 
commotion  and  change  in  the  heavens  over  it ;  let  the  lightnings  of  ptjlitical 
storms  flash  beneath  its  drooping  eyelids,  and  the  bolts  and  shouts  of  popu* 
lar  revolution  crash  ia  upon  the  absorbed  and  Inusing  thought ;  let  war 
blow  his  trampefc,  and  the  fierce  pulses  of  cannon  shake  the  air,  and  the 
spell  is  fled,  tne  charm  is  broken,  the  rapt  devotee  is  dragged  rudely  back 
to  the  loud,  clamorous  present,  and  action,  instead  of  studv,  is  the  call  of 
the  hour.  What  testimony  was  that  which  reached  us  from  distracted 
Naples  at  the  be^nning  of  this  present  decade,  when  the  guns  of  four  ^reat 
forts  threatened  its  streets  and  dwellings  ?  *  Oar  ooUegea  are  comparatively 
abandoned,  and  our  learned  societies  exist  bat  in  name.'  What  testimony 
19  that,  within  the  decade,  from  our  own  rocking  land  ?  Hhe  Muses  fled 
when  the  war-eagle  screamed ;  science  deserted  her  laboratory  ftir  the  armory 
and  the  bastion ;  the  flood  of  patriotic  ardor  drowned  out  the  monkish 
scholar  frem  his  cell ;  the  halls  of  learning  were  depopulated ;  the  young 
recluses  sallied  forth ;  the  pen  and  the  inkhorn  were  exchanged  for  the  rifle 
and  the  cartridge-box,  the  student's  cassock  for  the  soldier's  uniform,  and 
the  leaders  in  the  world  of  letters  for  the  leaders. in  arms  and  the  field. 
For  its  own  sake,  therefore,  the  college  favors  peace  and  pablic  composure, 
that  its  own  morning  and  eyening  bells  may  ring  clear  on  the  quiet  air.  It 
is  not  an  institation  for  nomadic  tribes.  It  cannot  pitch  a  tent  at  nightfall, 
and  strike  it  with  the  next  dawn.'  It  mast  dig  for  foandations,  and  rear 
solid  walk,  and  lift  its  steady  domes  with  windows  opening  to  the  blae 
fields  aboye  and  the  blossoming  coostellations*  It  asks,  therefore,  for  rest* 
ful  times,  for  the  hush  of  all  overturning  tumults,  and  seelcs  to  insure  set- 
tled civil  order  and  the  steadfastness  of  the  State. 

And  what  it  asks,  it  helps  to  giye.    Where  popular  intelligence  is  dif- 
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fused,  reTolutionary  iiieas  may  be  started,  bttt  tliey  have  to  l>e  canTaaBed. 
When  the  demagogue  eneoaiitera  the  schoolmaBter,  hia  arts  are  powerlece. 
When  prieaterafc  meeta  the  Bpelling-book  and  the  Teatament,  ita  glozing 
addresses  are  silenced,  fn  an  enlightened  community,  each  individual  feeia 
eomnetent  to  ask  questions  and  try  issues.  If  he  be  called  upon  to  join  a 
revolutionary  faction,  hia  reply  is,  *  Let*s  look  at  that.'  The  appeal  must 
be  to  bis  reason,  not  to  his  passions.  He  has  learned  to  read,  and  the  abil- 
ity to  read  is  a  demand  which  creates  its  supply.  AH  public  measurca  an 
put  on  trial  before  this  wide  public  tribunal.  This  reader  oaea  bia  eyes, 
and  every  novel  idea  of  the  day  is  hia  by  nightfall,  and  he  haa  a  judgment 
u^n  it.  His  stock  of  ideas  and  judgments,  aa  to  public  and  general  econo- 
mies and  policies,  grows  by  continual  accessions,  and  becomes  a  privy  coun- 
cil which  he  ban  summon  to  a  session  upon  every  question  of  aoubtful 
advantage  and  expediency.  • 

But  the  element  of  light  alone  is  tnauffioient  to  estabUshand  insure  public 
tranquillity.  One  other  element  must  be  added.  Light  and  Love  moat  be 
in  partnership  for  this  work.  Light  without  Love  is  but  archangel  ruined 
—  the  baleful  flame  of  a  mighty  bat  maKgn  intellect.  Love  without  Light 
is  blind,  and  may  do  the  work  of  Hate.  Lore  to  prompt^  Light  to  guide  — 
these  together  do  their  work  well,  and  make  it  permanent  and  abiding. 
Associate  them  in  human  enterprises,  and  they  are  strong  as  God  is  strong. 
Light  and  Love  come  into  bridal  union  in  the  Christian  College.  The  intd- 
lectual  element,  of  course,  is  preaent.  But  Alinerva  rules  not  here  alone. 
It  is  the  pre-eminent  diittinction  of  the  Colleges  of  Our  land,  that  they 
»  embody  so  much  of  the  moral  and  the  Christian  element.  They  were  not 
the  creatures  of  State  action  and  endowment.  They  were  founded  by  pious 
men  who  cut  the  inscription  deep  over  their  portals,  **  Ckristo  et  Ecclesi<t,'** 
Through  them  run,  fi)r  the  thirst  of  ardent  and  acouisitive  natures,  not  only 
the  streama  from  classic  springs,  but  the  waters  of 

**  Snoa*ii  brook  that  flowed 
Fast  by  the  oracle  of  Ood.*' 

They  are  pervaded  in  a  wonderftil  d^;ree  with  the  ben^cent  and  eran- 
geliiing  spirit.  They  stand  in  doaeat  connection  with  the  miniatry  of  divioe 
truth.  They  utter,  not  aa  partisana  and  agitators,  but  aa  commisaioDed 
propheta,  the  saerednesa  of  universal  law  guarding  universal  right.  Tbey 
strike  thus  at  the  root  of  all  evil,  and  sow  the  8ee£  of  all  righteous  reform. 
The  work  of  reform  may  indeed  seem  to  be  a  disturlnDg  instead  of  a  traa- 
quilMaing  work,  but  it  twde  wisely  and  directly  to  abiding  peace  and  aolid 
security.  For  wrong  is  an  element  always  of  weakneas  and  change,  and 
nothing  is  settled  pexmaneBtly,  ondar  the  teigB  of  God,  until  it  is  siittkd 
right, 

80  do  our  oollegss  kagoe  the  Stats  with  the  vlUmate  isaues  of  hnmaii 
progreaa,  and  with  the  nuaovahle  steadfaat&eas  of  the  throne  sapreae. 
They  shine  as  ahino  the  atars  of  night,  not  mere  iswilatioM  of  far-oi^  upper 


spheres,  but  ss  lamps  of  guidance  to  wandsrers  in  the  desert  and  on  the  sea. 
Tbey  ahine  as  shines  the  sun  by  day,  not  to  display  his  own  ro^  magnifr- 
osDoe,  bat  to  bles«  the  waving  com  and  blaahing  oreharda,  to  ripen  golden 
harrests,  and  keep  alive  the  chcetfui  hum  of  hcncst  hnman  industry. 

A.  L.  StovS|  d.  d. 
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GARIBALDI  AND  HEVOLUTION. 

Thb  Right  of  Revolution/what  is  it?  It  vaguely  claims  to  be  a 
right,  a  principle ;  but  is  there  really  any  settled  or  tangible  princi* 
pie  in  the  case  ?  Garibaldi,  seizing  this  watchword,  and  backed  by 
the  power  of  Victor  Immanuel,  overthrew,  not  lon2  ago  all  the  existing 
governments  of  Italy  except  that  of  the  Pope»  and  united  them  under 
his  monarchy.  It  was  all  done  avowedly  in  defiance  of  law,  as  a 
right  of  revolution  that  knows  no  law  except  sheer  force  in  accomplish* 
ing  its  ends.  In  pursuance  of  the  same  principle  and  policy.  Garibaldi 
has  recently  made  a  desperate  effort  to  wrest  Rome  from  the  temporal 
sway  of  the  Pope,  and  meets  the  strange  inconsistency  of  tliis  Italian 
government,  created  chiefly  by  his  revolutionary  sword,  arresting  him 
in  his  effort  to  finish  and  perfect  the  revolution  he  began  years  ago. 
Now,  Garifmldi  was  criminal  in  all  he  has  hitherto  done  as  the  Liberator 
of  Italy,  or  he  is  right,  and  worthy  of  praise,  in  his  late  unsuccessful 
attempt  upon  Rome.  If  there  is  any  principle  whatever  in  armed  revo« 
lution,  it  must  apply  to  this  case,  justifying  Garibaldi^  and  condemn* 
ing  the  Italian  government  as  inconsistent,  ungrateful,  and  treaeherousw 

Th^  truth,  however,  is  that  there  is  no  real,  settled,  well-defined 
principle  in  what  is  called  revolution.  Here  is  the  Italian  government 
which  owes  its  existence  to  revolution ;  but  when  the  exercise  of  this 
revolutionary  right  thwarts  its  own  ends,  it  brands  the  deed  as  felony, 
as  the  highest  crime  that  can  be  committed,  and  sends  Garibaldi,  the 
father  of  this  very  government,  to  prison  in  chains.  So  with  the  off- 
spring of  every  revolution.  Our  late  rebels,  just  as  soon  as  they  formed 
a  government  of  their  own,  put  its  heel  on  this  right  of  revolution  by 
passing  and  promptly  executing  the  severest  law£(  against  treason.  They 
turned  at  once  upon  the  course  they  had  taken  themselves,  and  treated 
it  as  the  climax  of  all  crimes.  Just  so  with  our  own  government,  it- 
self born  of  rebellion  changed  by  suoeess  into  revolution,  and  with  all 
governments  the  world  over.  Not  one  of  them  tolerates,  or  can  with 
safety,  the  right  of  revolution,  the  right  of  its  subjects  at  will  to  re- 
sist its  authority,  and  violate  its  laws  with  impunity.  Such  a  princi- 
ple is  fetal  to  all  stable  governments. 

We  should  like  to  see  this  alleged  right  of  revolution  so  reduced  to 
principle  as  to  be  made  intelligently,  safely,  and  beneficently  applicable 
in  praotiee.  How  can  it  be?  What  is  the  real  principle,  if  there 
be  any  at  all,  that  underlies  it?  As  hitherto  put  in  practice,  it  has 
htea  so  much  a  matter  of  prejudice,  passion,  and  ambition,  that  we  can 
discover  little  or  no  principle  in  it.  Here  is  a  government  in  regular 
operation  ;  but  a  portion  of  its  subjects,  disliking  it  for  some  reason, 
attempt  to  overthrow  it  by  force,  and  put  in  its  place  another  one  more 
to  their  Jiking.  Such,  in  brief,  is  the  outline  of  nearly  all  revolutions. 
Tbey  always b^n  with  insurrection  or  rebellion,  and  in  the   eai  are 
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dignified,  if  successful,  with  the  name  of  revolution.  Whence  is  thii 
alleged  right  derived?  From  the  rights  inherent  in  all  governments? 
•There  is  not  among  them  a  single  one,  whether  despotic,  monarchical, 
or  democratic,  that  does  not,  in  its  own  practice,  condemn  it,  and  on  its 
Btatut e-book  brand  it  as  the  climax  of  all  crimes.  Does  the  Bible  anj- 
where  sanction  the  principle  ?  No ;  all  its  teachings  unite  in  enforcing 
obedience  or  submission,  not  resistance,' still  less  revolutionary  violence, 
to  the  *•  powers  that  be."  Paul's  exhortations  (Rom.  13 :  1 — 5.)  to 
Christians  at  Rome,  even  under  the  despotism  of  Nero,  would  seem  to 
be,  if  anything  could  be,  a  decisive  veto  upon  all  attempts  at  violent 
revolution.  ^  with  like  passages  scattered  through  the  Christian 
Scriptures.  They  contain  not  one  word  in  favor  of  such  resistance  to 
government,  but  repeated  and  most  pointed  rebukes  of  the  principle. 
We  see  not  how  it  is  possible  for  any  Christian,  with  the  New  Testa- 
ment in  his  hand,  to  abet,  justify,  or  excuse  an  attempt  to  resist  or 
overthrow  the  government  over  him  by  violence.  Nor,  indeed,  do  we 
find  in  any  respectable  modem  treatise  on  government  formal,  definite 
arguments  in  proof  of  the  claim,  that  people,  whenever  dissatisfied  with 
the  government  over  them,  are  at  liberty  to  overthrow  it  by  violence, 
and  construct  another  one  in  its  place.  Such,  we  know,  is  tiie  theory, 
such  the  practice ;  but  we  find  nothing  in  the  Bible,  very  little  in  the 
essential  principles  of  civil  government,  and  not  much,  all  things  con* 
sidered,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  to  favor  or  tolerate  the  assumed 
right  of  revolution. 

British  Rsbellioms.  —  The  British  Government,  which  was  so  eager  to 
abet  the  rebellion  of  our  slaveholders,  is  likely  to  have  the  cbalioe  put  u>  its 
own  lips.  We  regret  it,  jet  think  she  well  deserves  such  recoil  ot  her  own 
wrong.  With  Fenianism  at  home,  in  Ireland,  and  we  know  qot  to  what  ex- 
tent elsewhere,  and  with  the  late  report  thai  even  India  is  only  waiting  her 
opportunity  to  renew  her  attempts  of  some  ten  years  ago,  she  is  in  fiur  waj 
to  feel  some  sympathy  with  ourselves.  In  one  respect  she  suffers  in  com- 
parison with  uB  —  we  have  not  yet  either  hune  or  exiled  a  single  man  for 
treason  or  rebellion,  though  ours  was  a  case  of  life  or  death  to  our  govern- 
ment itself ;  while  England  seems  determined  to  hang  and  exile  we  know 
not  how  many  for  attempts  at  rebellion  thai  no  one  supposes  can  pot  her 
government  in  any  serious  peril. 

Cost  of  a  Battle  to  a  Continent  .  —  An  English  paper  says  the  battle  of 
Sadowa  wUl  add  henoefbrth  $50,000,000  to  the  annual  estimates  of  Earopeta 
governments ;  or,  in  other  words,  will  Iberease  their  military  expenses  to 
that  amount.  Nor  will  the  oonjecture  appear  improbable,  if  we  consider 
what  an  impulse  it  has  already  given  to  rivalrv  in  military  improTementi 
and  preparations.  It  is  just  in  this  way  that  the  expenses  of  govemmeott 
there  have  been  so  enormously  increased  during  the  last  twenty  or  thirtj 
years.  Our  own  government,  situated  as  it  is,  can  have  little  or  no  ezcim 
for  entering  upon  such  suicidal  rivalry,  and  we  trust  that  the  good  sense  of 
our  people,  if  not  of  our  rulers,  will  always  forbid  the  attempt.  Once  afloat  on 
such  a  whirlpool,  it  would  be  difficult  to  calculate  or  conceive  bow  mmj 
myriads  of  treasure  would  eventually  be  engulphed  in  it. 
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GOD  OF  ARMIES. 

•«  Where  ehonld  men,  who  love  their  country,  turn,  Bave  to  the  God  of 
Armies?  "  —  Bishop  Wilbsrforcb,  Oxford,  Exa. 

Tnou  man  of  war,  whose  priest  art  thou  ? 
At  whose  great  altar  dost  thou  bow, 

To  learn  His  sacred  will? 
Is  it  before  the  God  of  Love, 
Who  spake  that  will  from  heavdn  above, 

And  said,  "Thou  shalt  not  kill  "  ? 

And  wilt  thou  break  his  holy  law, 
Or  license  from  his  patience  draw 

To  do  as  did  the  Jew  ? 
Art  thou  that  Jew  of  olden  days, 
That  thou  should 'st  call  the  God  of  grace. 

The' God  of  Armies  too? 

For  ends  unknown  to  man  below,  ' 
lie  brought  on  guilty  nations  woe, 

And  spreaahis  wrath  around ; 
On  their  own  sin  he  made  them  feed. 
And  doom'd  their  choicest  ranks  to  bleed, 

And  smote  them  to  the  ground. 

That  awful  work  was  his  alone, 

None  shared  with  him  his  roval  throne, 

None  moved  his  mighty  haitd ; 
Man  stood  and  trembled  as  the  God 
Lifled  on  hieh  his  veneeful  rod. 

Or  spedit  through  the  land* 

And  now,  0  priest,  wilt  thou  invade 
His  right  by  whom  the  worlds  were  made, 

And  claim  his  power  to  kill  ? 
Hath  he  not  bid  thee  feed  the  foe. 
With  all  a  brother's  love  below, 

And  bo  his  brother  still  ? 

Hath  he  not  taught  thee  how  to  pray 
For  murderers,  in  thy  darkest  day. 

As  did  his  dying  Son  ? 
Then  canst  thou  his  dread  arm  invoke 
To  aid  the  very  murderer's  stroke, 

As  battle-fields  are  won? 

Go,  learn  bis  will,  and  teadi  it,  too ; 
Go,  yonder  narrow  path  pursue. 

That  points  to  worlds  above ; 
That  narrow  path  the  Saviour  trod, 
Mono  other  leads  to  heaven  and  God, 

To  God,  our  God  of  Love. 
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War  Education.  —  Some  of  our  pubHc  men  Beem  to  baTo  weU-niirfa  no 
mad  with  the  idpa  of  training  the  mass  of  our  people  in  the  art  and  faabiti 
of  war  as  a  eafe^euard  against  future  dangers.  Th^  are  intent  on  riding 
this  hobby  on  a  full  gallop  tbroueh  the  land,  and  obviousW  expect.  In  doip^ 
so,  great  credit  for  patriotism  and  forecast !  They  would  min  inocnJate  with 
the  war-virus  the  Whole  rising  generation  io  our  seminaries  of  learning,  and 
thus  make  us  a  nation  of  warriors  ready,  if  not  eager  for  actual  war. 

Here  is  a  glance  at  the  plan.  A  Major  Whittlesey  was  sent  to  yiait  Wert 
Point,  and  various  colleges,  with  a  view  of  seeing  how  far  it  may  be  prae- 
ticable  to  introduce  a  svstem  of  military  instruction  into  our  oolleiges.  lis 
drew  up  a  plan  which  ne  submitted  by  circular  to  <*  all  the  colleges  of  the 
country;*'  and  in  his  report  he  proposes  to  inaugurate  in  select,  leading eol- 
leges  a  system  of  militatv  instruction.  "  Military  teachers  are  to  be  sent 
from  the  Army  College ;  (West  Point?)  graduates  who  distinguish  tbemaeives 
in  military  matters  are  to  have  their  names  put  into  the  army  register,  and 
one  from  each  college  to  be  commissioned  each  year  as  West  Point  graduates 
are.  Provision  is  made  for  encouraging  the  dispoflition  among  army  officoi 
to  fit  themselves  for  military  professions.  All  military  students  are  to  have 
their  books  and  camp  eQuijMige  free.  A  DirectoivGeneral  of  militaiy  edu- 
cation is  to  be  appointed  with  the  rank  and  pay  of  a  brigadier-general,  and 
to  exercise  the  supervision  of  the  whole  subject,  and  make  annual  reporti  to 
Congress." 

A  pretty* scheme  this  for  scattering  everywhere  the  dragons-teeth  of  rebel- 
lion and  war !  It  is  wisdom  very  much  on  a  par  with  that  which  shoald 
teach  boys  in  all  our  schools,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  how  to  fight 
duels,  and  use  with  surest  success  revolvers  and  bowie-knives,  as  a  means 
of  general  security  to  life  throughout  the  community  !  No  matter  if  this  be 
in  the  teeth  of  all  our  law^  whidh  forbid  carrying  such  weapons ;  our  old 
legislation  of  this  sort  has  become  obsolete ;  our  rebellioB  has  taught  ua  a 
higher  wisdom ;  and  now  our  chief,  or  bij^hest  duty  is  to  learn  bow  to  fi^t, 
and  then  march,  with  fife  and  drum,  straight  into  the  millennium !  It  iru 
thus  the  South  acted  in  preparing  themselves  for  the  rebellion ;  and  with 
what  marvellous  success  to  themselves  and  the  whole  nation,  we  all  know. 


Annual  CoNTRrBXTnoN.  —  We  hardly  need  remind  our  friends  that  De- 
cember is  tbe  usual  time  for  contributions  in  aid  of  our  cause.  They  all 
know  well  that  we  need  in  the  prosecution  of  our  work  far  more  than  tbey 
can  do ;  and  bearing  this  in  mind,  we  hope  they  will,  without  further  calf, 
forward  to  our  office  whatever  they  have  to  spare  for  this  object.  We  can- 
not send  for  their  gifts ;  they  must  themselves  forwaxd  them ;  and  we  trust 
they  will  do  so  at  their  earliest  convenience,  that  we  may  see  hovr  moch 
we  can  wisely  attempt  in  out  cause. 


RECEIPTS. 


Boston. 

Geo.  G.  Beckwith,  300.00 

Jaeob  Bancroft,  10.00—  4^10.00 
Jollytown,  Pa.,  Jno.  P.  Goes.  a.60 

Philadelphia, 

Israel  W.  Morris,      lO.OO 

Howard  Maloom,  10.00—  M.OO 
Keene,  N.  H.,  E.  A.  Webb,  2.00 

Nashua,  N.  II.,  Jesse  Crosby,  1.00 


Lowell,  a  G.  Mack,  3  00 

WinchcBter.  %^ 

Wobuni,  Mary  B.  Bason,  5.00 

Thomas  Richardson,  5.00—     10.M 
So.  Danvers, 

P.  Sterofh>n,  3.00 

J.  Proctor,  a.00 

others,  1.00  ea.,         4.00-      9.00 
Salem,  Prot  Crosby,        5.00 
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Salem,  James  Ropei^        3jOO 

J.  P.  Andrews,  1.00— 

BeTerly,  John  Pickett,     3.00 

H.  Hooper,  3.00 

Seth  Dodge,  2.C0 

Bamnel  Ober,  2.00 

others  1.00  ea.,  2.00^ 

Abineton,  Josiah  Shaw,  3.(  0 

f,  Whitmarsh,  9.00 

William  Ripley,         2.00 

Josiah  Torry,  2.00 

others,  smaller  8inn8,4.d0— 
South  Weymouth» 

J.  Lord,  9.00 

others,  1 .00  ea.,         4.00— 
Honeoye,  N.  Y.,  R.  H.  Lee, 
No.  Bridgewat4ir,  W.  FaxoD> 
Campello, 
£.  Bridgewater, 
East  Weymouth, 
North       " 

Joseph  Loud, 

othci-s,  l.OU  ea., 
Weymouth  Landing,  £.  Richards, 
Braintree,  Alvah  Morrison, 
Beading, 

William  Parker, 

J.  Frost, 
Andover,  John  Dove» 

Heman  Abbott» 

John  Smith, 

T.  C.  Foster, 
Methuen,  John  Daris, 

J.  F.  Ingalls, 

&  Barker, 

others,  1.00  each, 
Lawrence,  T.  B.  CooUdge, 
Fitchbnrg,  Beig.  Snow,   5.00 

T.'R.  Boutelle, 

E.  Torrey, 

Charles  Fessenden, 

W.H.  Vose, 

Samuel  Dole, 

James  F.  Stiles, 

others,  1.00  ta.» 
Leominster, 

Merritt  Wood, 

lieonard  Burrage, 

Mrs.  Henry  Perry, 

Isaac  Cowdry« 

Wm.  Durant, 

others,  1.00  ea., 
Townsend. 

Eph.  dpanlding, 

others,  1.00  ea., 
Clinton,  D.  Cameron, 
Northborotigh,  A.  W.  Seaver, 
Stoneham,  Silas  Dean,      2.00 

Elisha  Greene,  2.00— 

So.  Heading,  John  Steele, 
Beadville,  James  Downing, 
Sandwich, 


5.00 
2.00— 


3.00 
1.00— 
10.00 
8.00 
2.00 
1.0»— 
2.00 
4.00 
2.00 
2.00— 


3.C0 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
6.0<^ 

3.00 
4.00 
2.00 
2.00 
1.60 
5.00— 

10.00 
2,00— 


8.00 


11.00 


13.50 


7.00 
5.00 
4.00 
1.00 
4.50 
2.00 


7.00 
1.00 
2.00 


4.00 


16.00 


10.00 
2.00 


24.00 


17.50 


12.00 
5.00 
5.00 

4.00 
1.00 
5.00 

7;oo 


New  Bedford, 

Samuel  Rodman,  50.00 
D.R.  Greene,  5.00 

W.  P.  Howland,  2.00 
others,  -3.00— 

Providence,  R.  I, 

B.  White,  3.00 
Gilbert  Congdoii,  5.00 
A.  S.  Barstow,  5.00 
W.  a  Greene,  2.00 
S.  S.  Wardwell,  2.00 
Friend,  1.00^ 

hlatenrille,  B.  L, 

Geo.  M.  Holt,  5.00 

A.  Holman,  2.00 — ■ 

Uxbridge,  W.  Lackey,  1.00 
A.  C.  Wheelock,  3.00 
others,  1.00  ea.,         2.00— 

Walpole,  N.  H.,  8.  N.  Perry, 

W.  Brookfield,  (legacy  of  Baxter 
Ellis  $100)  by  D.  W.  Shep- 
ard,  less  tax  6.00, 

Ladd  Estate  .by  H.  A.  Walker, 

So.  Dedham, 

C.  G.  Morse,  10.00 
Ezra  Morse,  2.00 
E.  F.  Gay,  2.00— 

Foxborough, 

L.  Carpenter,  5.00 

James  Daniels,  2.00 

others,  1.00  ea.,  3.00— 

Sharon.  L.  D.  Me  wins, 

LewistoQ,  Me., 

Bath,  Me.,  John  Patten,  5.00 
Geo.  F.  Patten,  5.00 

G.  W.  Duncan,  6.00 

J.  P.  Hitchcock,  6.00 
J.  C.  Jenks,  3.00 

Charles  Crooker,  2.00 
others,  1.00  ea.,         5.00— 

Hallo  well.  Me., 

Simon  Page,  3.00 

others,  1.00  ea.,         5.00— 

Belfast,  Me.,  Be^j.  Kingsbury, 

So.  Berwick,  Me.,  Jno.  Plummer, 

Winthrop,  Me., 

Gt  Falls,  N.  H., 

0.  H.  Lord,  &.00 

S.  S.  Rollins,  3.00 

Charles  E.  Bartlett,   2.00 


60.00 


23.00 


7.00 


6.00 
40.00 


94.00 
150.00 


14.00 


10.00 
2.00 
3.00 


30.00 


8.00 
2.00 
5.(0 
5.50 


Moses  Bates,  '    2.00 

D.  F.  Buffum,  1.00— 

DoTer,  N.  H., 

A.  A.  Tafts,  10.00 

W.  Woodman,  2.00 

P.  Gushing,  l;.Ow 

Exeter,  N.  H., ,  5.00 

C.  G.  Odiorne,  «.00 

Friend,  l.OO — 

Knowlesville,  N.  Y,, 
William  Knowles, 

PttbUoations  sold. 


13.00 


4.00 


1ZQ«> 

5.00 
6.45 
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willing  to  aid  in  thus  promoting  peace  on  earth  and  good-will  among  men. 
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INFORMATION  ON  PEACE: 

THB  CHIEF  MXANS  THB  P&B88  AND  THB  PULPIT. 

The  Brst  want  in  any  cause  is  a  knowledge  of  the  subject.  Men  will 
take  no  hearty,  effective  interest  in  what  they  do  not  well  understand, 
nor  appreciate  fully  the  merits  of  any  enterprise  or  question  which  they 
do  not  thoroughly  examine.  The  cause  of  Peace  is  no  exception  to  this 
rule  of  common  sense.  If  men  persist  in  their  ignorance  or  misconcep- 
tions on  the  subject,  and  will  not  look  fairly  at  its  merits  in  the  light  of 
its  facts  and  arguments,  its  aims,  means  and  methods,  we  must  expect 
from  them  only  neglect,  if  not  utter  contempt  of  its  claims. 

We  see  pot  how  any  friend  of  God  or  man  can  excuse  himself  for 
treating  the  cause  of  Peace  in  this  way.  Yet  how  many  indulge  in  just 
such  ignorance  and  consequent  apathy.  They  have  learned  scarcely  the 
alphabet  of  the  subject,  and  yet  seem  to  think  they  know  all  about  it, 
when  they  know  hardly  enough  even  to  suspect  their  own  ignorance  and 
manifold  misconceptions.  How  many  persons,  well  informed  on  the 
current  topics  of  the  day,  have  little  or  no  definite  conception  of 
what  the  cause  of  peace  really  means,  what  are  its  specific  aims,  or 
how  it  seeks  to  accomplish  them. 

We  cannot  well  conceive  any  decent  excuse  for  this  ignorance  or  in- 
difference ;  but  if  there  has  been  anyin  the  past,  we  would  fain  do  all  we 
can  to  prevent  any  in  the  future.  We  wish  to  have  the  subject  brought 
fairly  and  fully  before  the  whole  community ;  but  as  we  have  not  our- 
selves the  means  of  doing  this,  we  ask  the  aid  of  those  who  can  with 
much  ease  and  success.  The  Pulpit  and  the  Press,  the  two  great 
powers  in  modem  society,  so  ubiquitous  and  mighty  in  their  influence, 
can  with  moral  certainty  and  perfect  ease  perform  thiMervice,  an^  so  keep 
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this  ffreat  question,  inToIving  nearly  all  the  chief  interests  of  manldAl 
for  time  and  eternity,  before  the  public  as  to  insure  and  hastea  that 
change  of  opinion  in  every  Christian  community  which  shall  at  length 
prevent  all  wars,  and  put  an  end  to  the  war-system  itself.  Nor  will  we 
do  them  the  injustice  to  doubt  that  most  of  the  four  or  five  thooaaod 
presses  or  our  fifty  thousand  pulpits  in  this  country  will  be  glad,  if  thej 
view  the  matter  at  all  as  we  do,  and  as  they  will  themselyes  sooner  or 
later,  to  lend  their  habitual  aid  to  this  greatest  and  most  beneficent  refom 
ever  attempted. 

Precisely  how  this  shall  be  done  we  do  not  care  to  suggest  in  detail 
If  there  be  a  will,  it  will  find  its  own  way.  If  editors  or  preachers  are 
really  interested  in  the  cause,  there  are  numberless  ways,  bqth  direct 
and  indirect,  in  which  they  can  easily  and  most  efiectually  aid  it.  If 
they  need  or  desire  any  hints  or  help  from  us,  we  shall  be  glad  to 
furnish  them  on  application  with  out  organ,  the  Advocate  of  Feaee, 
without  charee,  or  any  of  our  tracts,  of  which  we  have  stereotyped 
nearly  a  hundred,  to  aid  them  in  advocating  the  cause.  We  already 
send  our  periodical  to  a  large  number  of  our  leading  papers,  as  we 
gladly  would  to  any  others  that  may  wish  to  copy  from  its  pages,  or  to 
use  it  in  any  other  way  for  promoting  our  groat  object.  It  will  be  found 
to  contain  a  variety  of  short,  pithy,  suggestive  drtides  likely  to  interest 
most  readers. 

Qly*  May  we  not  urge  another  request  ?  The  Advocate  of  Peace,  as  the 
exponent  of  our  cause,  we  wish  to  spread  as  widely  as  possible ;  and 
editors,  by  referring  to  it  in  their  columns,  and  preachers  by  commending 
it  to  their  people,  might  easily  do  much  to  extend  its  circulation  and 
influence.  Will  they  not  do  so  7  A  glance  at  the  last  page  of  its  cover 
will  show  how  any  one  can  secure  it  for  himself  and  for  others.  Will 
not  every  reader  help  in  this  7  The  Advocate  has  at  times  circulated 
some  12,000  copies.  The  rebellion  has  of  course  reduced  its  circulation ; 
but  will  not  our  friends  help  us  scatter  this  year  at  least  10,000  ? 
Cannot  every  reader  procure  at  least  one  new  subscriber,  and  others 
perhaps  ten,  twenty  or  thirty  7     Try,  and  report  the  result  soon. 


Statistics  o?  Wae.  —  A  German,  M.  Hau^ner,  published  not 
long  before  the  late  Austro-Prussian  war,  some  remarkable  statis- 
tics showing  the  waste  of  life  and  treasure  in  war.  He  says  the  Eu- 
ropean wars  from  1815  to  1864,  fifty  years  of  comparative  peace,  cost 
the  lives  of  2,762,000  men,  without  including  those  who  died  finom 
epidemics  and  other  diseases  occasioned  by  the  war ;  the  whole  num- 
ber of  victims,  direct  and  incidental,  doubtless  more  than  3,000,000. 
He  said  the  Crimean  war  destroyed  more  than  half  a  million,  and  cost 
6,000,000,000  francs.  He  thought  the  war  then  impending  betwcea 
Austria  and  Prussia,  if  continued  three  years,  would  nearly  bankrupt 
half  the  European  powers. 
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MISCONCEPTIONS  ON  EEACR 

Thbss  misoonoeptiioDB,  meeting  as  at  every  tarn,  we  would  gladly 
ignore  if  we  safely  oould;  bat  some  of  them  are  so  flagrantly  unjust, 
and  all  are  so  obstructiye  to  the  progress  of  our  cause,  that  we  shall  be 
oompelled  to  notioe  them  jusA  as  long  as  they  shall  continue.  They 
ought  to  have  ceased  long  ago ;  for  we  haye  always  been  perfectly 
frank  and  explicit  in  stating  our  object,  and  the  means  we  propose  for 
acoomplishing  it.  We  see  no  valid  excuse  for  these  misconceptions, 
and  cannot  account  for  them  without  supposing  a  waywardness  that 
refuses,  or  an  indi£ferenoe  that  neglects,  to  examine  the  subject  with  due 
care. 

There  are  many  misconceptions  afloat  in  the  community ;  but  we  will 
now  refer  to  those  only  which  respect  the  object  of  the  Peace  Beform. 
It  is  not,  then,  to  inculcate  the  strict  inviolability  of  human  life. 
Whether  true  or  false,  this  dogma  is  not  now,  nor  ever  has  been,  the  basis 
or  essential  principle  of  any  leading  Peace  Society.  It  is  not  in  the 
American  Peace  Society,  nor  even  in  the  London  Peaoe  Society,  the 
most  thorough  and  most  efficient  in  the  world.  Individuals  there  doubt* 
less  are  in  every  considerable  Peaoe  Society  who  hold  fast  to  this 
principle,  and  are  among  the  most  devoted  and  active  fnends  of  peace ; 
but  it  is  not  a  condition  of  either  co-operation  or  of  membership,  and 
probably  is  not  believed  by  one  in  ten,  if  by  one  in  fifty,  that  are  inter- 
ested in  our  cause.  Even  Quakers  do  not  make  it  a  distinctivB 
article  of  their  creed,  though  we  presume  it  is  held  by  nearly  all  their 
members;  and  when  the  "New  England  Non-Benstance  Society" 
some  thirty  years  ago  broached  extreme  views,  the  Friends  published,  as 
a  protest,  their  own  views  of  civil  government  as  an  ordinance  of  Ood 
Ibr  the  benefit  of  society. 

Nor  do  toe  discard  aU  physical  j or ce  as  necessarily  unchristian.  No 
government  over  men,  human  or  divine,  ever  existed,  if  any  ever  can, 
without  claiming  the  right  to  use  such  force  at  discretion ;  but  to  what 
extent,  or  in  what  ways,  it  may  be  properly  employed,  it  is  not  ours 
as  peace  reformers  to  say.  All  must  admit  that  this  right  has  been  wo- 
fully  abused  the  world  over ;  a^d  our  aim  is  to  persuade  nations  to 
discard  it  entirely  as  the  arbiter  of  their  disputes,  and  to  supersede 
its  alleged  necessity  by  adopting  in  its  stead  some  peaoefiil,  rational 
means  of  regulating  their  intercourse,  and  settling  their  controversies. 

In  doing  this,  however,  we  do  not  interfere  with  the  rights  or  the 
duties  of  government  towards  its  own  subjects.  Its  domestic  functions  we 
do  not  touch.  In  many  of  these  it  may  be  grievously  wrong ;  but  it  is 
not  the  business  of  the  Peace  Society  to  rectify  such  wrongs.  They  all 
lie  outside  of  our  proper  sphere.  We  do  not  attempt  to  say  what  ou^t  to 
be  the  form  of  government;  what  laws  shall  be  enacted,  or  how  they 
shall  be  enforced  ;  what  penalties  shall  be  affixed  to  different  ofiences, 
or  in  what  way  these  shall  be  inflicted.    We  deal  in  this  cause,  not  with 
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indiyidnals  or  minor  communitiee,  but  solely  with  nations,  and  eamplj 
inBist  that,  whatever  the  form  of  their  government,  demoeratk, 
monarchical,  or  despotic,  they  shall  adopt  other  means  than  the  ewtxi 
for  the  settlement  of  their  disputes,  and  the  regalation  of  their  into^ 
conrse. 

How  far  such  a  system  of  international  justice  may  require  orpenut 
the  use  of  force,  it  may  be  difficult  to  say  before  trial ;  but  ire  ioa^ 
that  nations  ought  to  adopt  among  themselves  some  system  of  peaccfil 
justice  analagous  to  what  they  have  pgtpvided  for  their  own  sabjeetsi 
We  all  know  for  substance  what  the  elements  of  this  system  are ;  aid 
foremost  among  them  is  the  principle,  a  virtual  oondemnation  of  tk 
whole  war-system,  that  no  man  shall  be  judge  and  executioner  in  bis  ovi 
case,  but  when  any  dispute  arises,  the  parties  shall  either  agree  be- 
tween themselves,  or  appeal  in  the  last  resort  to  some  court  of  lav, 
and  peacefully  abide  its  decision.  This  dictate  of  oommon  sei»e  and 
universal  justice,  if  honestly  applied  to  nations,  would  put  an  end  totbe 
whole  custom  of  war.  It  might  not  discard  all  force ;  for  the  oomDOQ 
rights  and  interests  of  nations  may  require  some  force  in  carrying  ibai 
laws  into  efieot  against  piracy  and  similar  crimes.  Abolish  the  war-«p- 
tem,  and  most  of  these  erimes  would  soon  cease,  or  could  be  arrested  or 
controlled  almost  as  easily  as  our  petty  revenue  cutters  enforce  our 
revenue  ]fi,ws.  There  would  be  no  need  of  iron-clads  or  any  huge 
and  costly  war-ships  to  roam  over  the  ocean,  or  guard  our  coasts. 

We  are  not  sticklers  for  any  specific  mode  of  doing  away  war,  and 
introducing  permanent,  reliable  peace  among  nations.  We  sug- 
gest a  variety  of  expedients  for  Jhis  purpose  —  Mediation,  Ref- 
erence, Stipulated  Arbitration,  a  Congress  of  nations;  but  we  shall 
be  content  if  nations  will  adopt  any  system  of  means  that  shall  actoallj 
prevent  war  among  themselves,  and  put  an  end  to  that  suicidal  war-eyBlem 
which  now  hangs  as  a  mammoth  incubus  upon  them,  turns  Europe  into 
a  sort  of  perpetual  camp,  and  keeps  all  its  nations  in  constant  jealousy  and 
fear  of  each  other. 

Here  is  just  what  we  seek  by  the  cause  of  Peace ;  and  we  widi  to 
keep  the  public  eye  fixed  on  this  single  issue.  We  ask,  as  a  matter 
of  common  honesty  and  fairness,  that  we  be  held  responsible  for  osly 
what  is  involved  in  this  simple  but  comprehensive  programme.  It  nay  be 
open  to  objection  ;  but,  if  you  object,  do  not  assail  us  for  anything  tkat 
does  not  belong  to  the  great  reform  in  which  we  are  engaged.  With 
capital  punishment,  or  the  strict  inviolability  of  human  life,  or  the  propne- 
ty  of  force  in  human  government,  or  the  way  in  whioh  mobs,  and  riots, 
and  insurrections,  and  rebellions,  or  any  other  violations  of  law  should 
be  suppressed  or  punished,  we  have  in  the  canse  of  peace  nothing  to  do, 
and  cannot  fairly  he  required  to  meet  any  objections  resting  on  sadi 
questions.  If  these  outside  issues  were  dropt,  and  only  the  real  merits 
of  our  cause  fairly  considered,  we  should  be  saved  nine-tenths  of  our 
labor  in  its  advocacy ;  for  we  seldom  hear  a  complaint  or  objectioa  that 
does  not  turn  on  some  of  these  false  issues. 
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INSTRUCTION  ON  THE  LAW  OP  NATIONS. 

The  Englisk  papers  inform  as  tkat  the  celebrated  Dr.  Whewell, 
Ilhowa  everywhere  as  one  of  the  great  thinkers  of  the  age,  left  by  will 
&  full  endowment  for  a  *'  Professorship  of  International  Law/*  He 
seems  to  have  been  very  careful  and  specific  in  designating  the  sort  of 
men  who  are  to  fill  the  chair,  and  the  character  of  his  teachings.  It  ifi 
made  the  duty  of  the  Professor,  in  all  parts  of  his  treatment  of  the 
subject,  "  to  make  it  his  aim  to  lay  down  such  rules,  and  suggest  such 
measures,  as  may  tend  to  diminish  the  evils  of  war,  and  finally  to  ex- 
tinguish war  between  nations.''  He  requires  also  that  admission  to  this 
ooorse  of  lectures  skall  be  forever  perfectly  gratuitous.  Still  more,  he 
provides  four  scholarships  for  this  ciepartment.  As  International  Law 
does  not  constitute  a  profession  producing  a  support,  and  as  therefore 
the  number  of  attendants  on  this  course  might  be  few,  he  thus  provides 
for  four  at  least.  Two  of  these  scholarships,  or  '<  foundations,"  are  of 
3500  each  ;  and  the  other  two  $250  each. 

A  writer  in  the  London  Times  rather  sneers,  as  we  should  expect,  at 
the  plan  of  Dr.  Whewell,  and  does  not  see  how  the  principles  of  the 
new  school  can  be  successfully  disseminated.  He  cheerfully  admits, 
however,  that  «*  a  worthier  object  can  hardly  be  imagined."  It  is  cer- 
tainly a  very  significant  admission  for  such  an  index  of  popular  opinion 
as  the  Times  to  pronounce  efforts  for  the  promotion  of  universal 
peace,  second  in  importance  Uf  no  others.  It  is  more  still  to  see  Dr. 
Whewell,  a  profound  writer  on  the  law  of  nations,  not  only  applauding 
efforts  to  abolish  war,  but  having  faith  in  their  efficacy  ;  nay  more,  be- 
queathing a  large  part  of  his  fortune  to  secure  a  persistent  continuance 
of  8Ui?h  efforts.  Such  an  event  is  both  a  proof  of  the  wisdom  and  effi 
cacy  of  Peace  Societies,  and  an  assurance  of  yet  wider  convictions. 
Who  can  compute  the  influence  of  a  perpetual  course  of  lectures  at  one 
of  England's  great  colleges,  in  which  the  feasibility  of  absokite  peace 
between  nations,  and  the  means  of  bringing  it  about,  are  to  be  forever 
specially  inculcated  ?  Lectures  which  will  bring  to  bear  on  this  horrid 
barbarism  the  force  of  logic,  the  interests  of  mankind,  and  the  precepts 
of  God. 

But  much  as  may  be  expected  from  Dr.  Whewell's  wise  and  generous 
bequest,  how  much  greater  results  might  we  not  see  if  the  thousands  of  the 
clergy  were  to  do  tJheir  duty  in  this  matter !  Who  hears  a  word  on  the 
subject  from  his  pastor  ?  What  congregation  is  asked  to  contribute 
filnds  to  print  Peace  publications  ?  How  dare  a  commissioned  herald 
of  the  Gospel  of  Peace  keep  silent  on  this  subject  from  year  to  year  ? 

Nor  are  the  teachers  of  Bible  and  Sunday-sohool  classes  excusable  if 
they  overlook  or  Intentionally  exclude  such  practical  questions  as  slav- 
ery,  intemperance,  extravagance,  aad,  above  all,  war.  Nor,  ye  Fatheri 
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and  Mothers !  should  yoa  not  imbue  your  offspring,  firom  their  tender 
years,  with  the  first  principles  of  humanity  and  your  peacefol  religion  7 
Give  them  not  drums  and  tiny  swords  for  toys.  Send  them  not  to 
schools  to  learn  the  science  of  murder  and  devastation. 

How  small  will  be  the  best  possible  results  of  Dr.  Whewell's*  be- 
quest, compared  to  what  we  should  see,  did  all  the  clergy,  and  edaca- 
tors,  and  parents  in  Christendom  unite  in  insisting  on  the  whole  counsel 
or  Qod  in  such  matters  as  these  !  0  inconsistent  mortals,  horrified  at 
a  murder,  indicant  at  an  incendiary  or  a  thief,  yet  patronizing  a  co»- 
tom  which  produces  in  a  few  months  more  murders,  oonflagrationa  and 
robberies  than  would  otherwise  happen  in  centuries  ! 

Pr07B8£0bship8  07  Intsbnational  Law.  —  We  know  not  that  there 
is  such  a  professorship  in  any  of  our  hundred  or  more  colleges; 
but  there  ought  to  be,  or  the  means  in  some  way  of  thorough  instruction 
in  them  all  on  this  great  theme.  In  most  of  our  colleges  it  is  put  down 
on  the  list  of  studies,  but  only,  we  think,  as  an  incidental  inquiry  in  the 
department  of  moral  Philosophy.  Vattel,  Wheaton  or  some  other 
writer  on  International  Law  may  in  some  be  studied  as  a  text-book ; 
bnt  we  are  not  aware  that  in  any  there  is  a  professorship  on  this  specific 
subject.  We  trust  there  will  be  soon,  and  we  marvel  that  there  has 
not  been  long  ere  this.  A  grander  or  more  important  field  of  inquiry 
and  instruction  we  6annot  •  well  conceive ;  and  there  are  few  objects  to 
which  public-spirited  men  of  wealth  could  more  wisely  devote  a  portion 
of  their  wealth  than  in  endowing  such  professorships. 

Peace  a  vast  Theme.  —  Few  suspect  how  vast  it  is,  or  how  many 
questions  vital  to  the  world's  highest  welfare,  are  involved  in  its  ulti^ 
mate  issues.  A  great  deal  has  already  been  written  on  it  by  some  of 
the  ablest  and  best  minds  that  ever  lived  ;  but  none  of  them,  nor  all 
put  together,  have  done  much  more  than  give  a  glimpse  over  the  well- 
nigh  l^undless  field  which  it  covers. 

Yet  how  often  do  even  men  of  more  than  ordinary  intelligence  and 
culture  wonder  what  can  be  said  on  a  subject  that  seems  to  them  so 
limited,  barren  and  dry,  just  because  they  have  thou^t  so  little  aboat 
it.  When  one  of  our  lecturers  was  announced  to  preach  on  Peace  be- 
fore a  congregation  composed  largely  of  college  students  and  professors, 
some  of  Uiem  wondered  what  he  could  find  to  say  on  such  a  subject 
Eufiicient  for  a  whole  sermon.  The  peace  man  preached  all  day  upon 
it ;  and  the  wonder  then  was  how  a  theme  in  itself  so  vast,  and  em- 
bracing in  the  wide  range  of  its  topics  so  many  and  so  momentous 
interests,  could  be  compressed  into  the  two  discourses  that  were  deliv- 
ered on  the  occasion. 

Thus  will  any  man  feel  who  comes  to  take  for  the  first  time  an  ear- 
nest, comprehensive  view  of  the  subject.  A  loftier,  grander,  niore 
interesting  or  more  truly  Christian  theme  cannot  well  be  conceived.  It 
in.  braces  lu  its  ample  scope  the  largest  and  dearest  interests  of  mao- 
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kind  alike  for  time  and  eternitj.  It  eanoot  be  that  saoh  a  theme  will 
continue  alw.  ys  to  be  misconceived,  undervalued  or  neglected.  Should 
Christians  continue  their  strange,  inexcusable  slumber  over  it,  even 
self-interest  among  men  of  the  world  must  at  length  seize  upon  it  aa  a 
question  vital  to  uieir  own  highest  wel^ire.  However  thrown  into  the 
shade  now,  the  day  is  ooming  when  it  will  be  regarded,  as  second  in  im- 
portance and  extent  to  no  other,  Christianity  alone  excepted,  in  the  world*8 
future  history.  We  may  have  to  wait  long  for  such  a  consummation  ; 
but  sooner  or  later,  come  it  must  and  will.  The  absurdities,  barbari- 
ties and  demonism  of  war  cannot  continue  forever  under  a  religion  of 
peace. 


COST  OF  ARMED  PEACE. 

£uR0Fi  18  now  one  vast  eamp,  and  swarms  with  an  expensiTO  soldiery 
froiD  the  Ural  nountains  to  the  capes  of  the  Atlantic,  and  the  inlets  of  the 
Mediterranean.  Not  one  nation  has  fiiii  oonOdenee  in  the  friendship  of  any 
other.  If  there  is  a  State  in  Eniope  which,  from  its  position,  thcr'oharacter 
of  its  military  geography,  the  strength  of  its  natural  and  artificial  obstacles, 
oqgbt  to  feel  the  intense  satisfaction  of  complete  seourity,  it  is  France. 
Combined  £urope  would  find  it  almost  hopeless  to  assail  her  ;  yet  she  thirsts 
for  more  soldiers,  more  armaments,  more  fortresses,  and  her  action  abroad 
stirs  up  doubt,  apprehension,  and,  of  oouiee,  counter  armaments.  If  France 
"would  sit  still,  and  mind  her  own  a&irs,  her  present  host  of  soldiers  would 
more  than  soffiee  her  needs.  At  this  moment  she  can  put  in  the  field 
five  armies,  each  a  hundred  thousand  strong;  but  a  defensive  attitude 
does  not  please  her,  and  S(wher  government  demands  the  means  of  putting 
seven  hundred  thousand  men  in  the  field.  Prussia,  struggling  to  maintain 
ber  new  gains,  and  found  a  real  German  Empire,  is  actaally  laying  hands 
upon  every  efieotive  male  within  her  reach,  moved  thereto,  partly  hy  the 
infiuenee  of  custom,  but  chiefly  by  dread  of  a  coalition.  Russia  is  fan- 
ning the  fires  of  insurrection  all  through  the  East,  and  swelling  to  their  full 
limit  the  enormous  armies  she  has  on  foot.  Even  Italy,  all  but  bankrupt, 
chin-deep  in  deficits,  maintains  a  lai^  pnblic  force ;  and  Belgium,  although 
styled  neutral,  in  the  language  of  diplomacy,  feels  bound  to  array  seores  of 
thousauda  more  than  she  would  need  were  it  certain  her  neutrality  would  be 
respected.  Austria  trembles  at  every  breath,  rune  forth  to  seek  stoange  ai- 
lianoee,  and  spends  on  soldiering  sums  disproportioned  to  her  means. 
When  the  cost  of  an  armed  peace  is  draining  every  exchequer,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  capital  should  shrink  back  at  the  mere  mention  of  loans. 

In  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  military  peace  establishment 
of  Eufope  consists  of  2,800,000  men,  while  the  war  establishment  rises  to 
the  awful  total  of  5,000,000.  The  cost  of  the  peace  array  of  the  European 
States  does  not  full  far  short  of  £80,000,000  annually.  Austria  keeps  on  foot 
permanently  278,137  men,  at  a  charge  of  £8,876,300;  Spain  expends  £4,- 
200,000  upon  234,42r)  men  ;  France  maintains  404,000  men  under  arms, 
and  pays  £14,000,000  for  the  luxury  (?)  Italy,  out  of  her  well*drained  treas- 
ury»  devotes  £6,603,444  to  an  army  222,3^  strong ;  the  peace  establish* 
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ment  of  North  Germainr  iMuinot  now  fall  far  ehort  of  300,000  men,  nor  ^tm 
ooet  fall  much  below  £B,000,000.  The  hu^  Ruasian  levy  of  800,000  men 
extracts  from  the  national  chest  £15,250,000  ;  while  our  own  Ro^olars, 
Militia,  and  Volunteers,  are  maintained  for  the  trifling  sum  of  £14,569,279. 
These  are  the  principal  items  in  the  dread  account,  and  the  smaller  States 
complete  the  full  tale.  Eight  nations  spend  on  their  soldiers  and  estabMsb- 
ments  £72,000,000.  These  soms  represent  the  annual  rate  at  whioh  we  en- 
sure an  uncertain  peace — a  peace  interrupted  by  three  great  wan  in  fifteen 
years,  and  now  in  extreme  peril  of  a  wholesale  breaking  up.  Bat  ail  this 
does  not  represent  the  total  cost  of  the  warlike  machinery.  Five  States  — 
Austria,  Spain,  France,  England,  and  Italy  —  employ,  in  addition,  213,887 
men  for  sea  service,  and  spend  upwards  of  seventeen  millions  on  their  navies. 
Including  Russia  and  the  smaller  States,  the  total  expenditure  for  military 
and  naval  purposes  in  Europe  is  not  lees  than  £100,000,000  per  annum. 
The  worst  of  it  is,  that  when  this  vast  outlay  has  been  made,  Europe  is  not 
one  whit  more  certain  of  tranquillity,  nor  is  any  one  of  the  sevenu  Statei 
assured  that  it  will  not  have  to  fight  for  its  life.  That  oonstitates  the 
^<  irony  of  the  situation." 

But  when  we  have  summed  up  the  actual  cost  of  this  array  by  aea  and 
land,  the  total  still  fiedls  short  of  the  enormoos  penalty  levied  upon  the  na> 
tions.  Who  can  truly  estimate  the  additional  loss  arising  from  the  forced 
abstinence  of  two  millions  and  a  half  of  men  in  the  prime  and  vigor  of  life 
ftom  reprodnctive  labor.  Suppose  we  estimate  their  probable  earnings,  if 
employed,  at  only  one  shilling  per  diem,  the  total  loss  per  week  of  six  days  is 
no  lees  than  £750,000,  or  £39,000,000  per  annum.  To  this  we  shoold  add 
the  difiference  between  their  wages  and  the  value  of  their  produetions,  ud, 
if  we  only  double  it,  the  total  exceeds  the  whole  revenue  of  France.  K  we 
were  to  set  down  £200,000,000  a-year,  as  the  total  Ices  to  Europe  in  haid 
cash,  and  as  a  consequence  of  compulsory  abstinence  from  labor,  we  shoold 
not  be  &r  wrong,  especially  if  we  mdude  the  evil  e&ct  of  inseoority  upon 
enterprise. 

No  wonder  that  Gbvemments  leqoire  loans,  thai  nations  shoold  vegetate 
for  vrant  of  railways,  that  cafntal  should  be  withheld  even  where  it  mboonds. 
Here  is  the  French  Emperor  proposing  an  elaborate  plan  for  the  spending  of 
£8,000,000,  upon  parish  roads,  to  b^  spent  in  ten  vean,  uid  be  repaid  in 
ever  so  manv  more ;  vet,  the  other  day,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  spend,  it  was 
said,  £6,000,000,  in  less  than  ten  weeu,  upon  warlike  pntoarations,  having 
for  their  object  the  eviction  of  Prussia  firom  Luzembarg.  Russia  stands  ai 
much  in  need  of  roads  and  railways  as  Spain ;  ^et  bdiold  her  expenditnrs 
on  wurlike  agencies.  Prussia  wishes  to  consolidate  her  power  ;  and  both 
Prussia  and  Austria  desire  to  oondliate  their  people,  and  seem  to  think 
huge  levies  of  men  and  money  the  best  mode  of  accomplishing  the  end  in 
Tiew. 

The  French  Refolution  bequeathed  to  governments  the  fiiital  legacy  of  the 
oonscruption.  This  ready  method  of  raising  laxge  armies  was  speedily 
adopted,  and  one  great  obstacle  to  oarrying  on  war  was  removed  —  the 
difficulty  of  seizing  on  men.    Except  in  moments  of  national  passion,  no 

S^vemment  could  raise  and  pay  for  huge  armies  by  voluntary  enlistment, 
ut  now  Prussia  has  shown  that  a  strong  executive  need  only  consider  tho 
elective  male  population  the  limit  of  military  enrolments.  While  the  sjs- 
tem  of  conscription  exists,  all  proposals  for  disarming  are  absurd  delusioiM, 
since  a  State,  under  that  system,  may  keep  comparatively  few  men  under 
arms,  and  yet  be  able  to  lay  its  hands  on  triple  the  number.    No  doabt  a 
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^^reat  deid  Biay  be  eaid  for  oonaonption ;  bat  it  iB  not  tbe  least  eflfoetive  agent 
in  augmentimg  the  vast  ohargee  ot  an  armed  peaoe.  — Economist. 

These  estimates,  enormous  as  they  seem  and  really  are,  fall  much  below 
the  reality.  The  men  kept  in  Europe  ready  to  fight  on  land  and  sea  doubts 
lestf  exceed  4,000,000,  with  arrangements  for  inoreasing  them  in  extreme 
emer^ncies  to  more  than  6,000,000.  To  the  $500,000,000,  a  low  estimate, 
which  it  costs  to  keep  up  this  peace  establishment,  we  must  add  the  war- 
debts  of  Europe,  now  full  ten  thousand  million  dollars,  thus  making  the  an- 
nual outlay  apon  her  waivsystem  nearly,  if  not  quite,  $1 ,000,000,000.  The 
labor  of  the  millions  of  healthy,  vigorous,  able-bodied  men  maintained  in 
idleness,  if  not  in  vice,  must  surely  be  worth  far  more  than  a  shilling  a  day, 
probably  thrice  this  sum.  It  cannot  well  be  less  than  fifty  cents  a  day;  and, 
at  this  rate,  four  million  soldiers  must  lose  to  Europe,  besides  the  cost  o^ 
their  support,  more  than  $600,000,000  a  year. 

Tme  War-Ststbm  —  How  it  wastes  Life  in  Time  of  Peace,  —  Two  years 
a^o,  says  M.  Passy  in  a  late  pamphlet  on  War  and  Peaoe,  I  took  the  liberey 
of  publishing  this  assertion,  that  fifty  million  hectolitres  of  corn  destroyed, 
and  50,000  men  carried  off  by  an  epidemic  like  the  cholera,  would  not  be 
for  Europe  a  loss  to  compare  with  that  inflicted  annually  by  that  regime  of 
military  expenditure  an«i  exaggerated  armaments  to  which  she  is  subjected. 
May  I  be  allowed  w  bring  again  those  figures  to  mind?  The  hectolitre  of 
com  has  not,  tot  a  very  long  time,  exceeded  thirty  francs,  and  even  this 
price  may  be  called  exceptional.  Now,  fifly  million  hectolitres  of  grain  in 
dear  times  would  represent  at  the  most  1,500  million  francs ;  and  this  falls  far 
short  of  the  avowed  official  expenses  for  their  actual  armaments,  and  still 
more  so  of  the  sacrifices. 

With  regard  to  loss  of  life,  I  open  a  work  of  an  army  surgeon  justly  cele- 
brated, whose  word  is  an  authority.  Here  is  what  M.  Michael  Levy,  Sur- 
geon-General in  the  Crimean  War,  says:  **  Among  men  from  twenty-five  to 
thirty  years,  the  annual  proportion  of  deaths  ib  1.25  in  the  100 ;  and  in 
healthy  countries  they  scarcely  attain  to  1  in  the  100.  M.  de  Benoiston  de 
Chateauneuf  has  found  that  the  proportion  for  the  army  was  2.25.  This 
figure  is  so  much  the  more  disproportionate,  that  it  is  furnished  by  picked 
men,  that  is  to  say,  by  men  in  respect  to  whom,  in  ordinary  life,  the  natu 
ral  chances  of  death  would  be  excepdonaily  low.  Again,  the  apparent 
disproportion  is  verv  much  under  the  real  disproportion ;  for  the  general 
average  is  inorease<f  by  the  military  deaths  themselves,  and  consequently 
exceeds  the  true  figure  of  the  purely  civil  mortality.  Whence  comes  this 
enormous  difference ?  Is  it  from  home-sickness,  suicides,  duels,  excesses? 
From  all  that  undoubtedly  and  in  by  far  too  large  a  proportion.  Neverthe- 
less these  are  but  the  secondary  influences ;  the  principal  are  the  sudden 
ohanges  of  climate,  and  over-fatigue  of  the  daily  exercises,  manoeuyree,  pa- 
rades, nights  of  watching,  that  is  to  say,  an  expenditure  of  strength  beyond 
what  the  constitution  and  the  alimentary  reparation  is  capable  of.  To  (be 
freedom  of  the  individual,  to  the  natural  society  of  the  family,  to  the  variety 
of  professional  labors,  succeed  rigidity  of  discipline,  factitious  and  compul- 
sory barrack  association,  the  dull  round  of  exercises,  of  garrison  drudgery. 
It  IS  only  by  an  energetic  and  violent  effort  that  the  constitution  can  adapt 
itself  to  such  ohanges.    From  tbe  moment  of  the  first  restraint,  the  fine 
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home-nokneaBes,  to  the  time  of  the  oomplete  levdling  of  all  the  honuui  indi- 
vidualitiefl  which  a  chance  division  has  grouped  in  the  same  regiment,  thej 
undergo  troubles,  shocks,  sufferings  that  may  be  compared  to  the  modifica- 
tions imposed  on  the  settler  from  his  landing  in  a  tropical  country  to  the 
time  when  even  his  outward  aspect  has  almost  merged  into  thoee  of  the 
natives.  Deeidedly,  the  argatiic  Und  physical  reoobuion  that  takes  place  dur^ 
ing  the  years  of  milUary  acclimatization,  is  not  less  stormy,  not  less  deep 
than  that  of  an  adaptation  to  a  climate  the  antipodes  of  one's  native 
elimate/ 

Take  now  as  the  basis  of  your  caloulatioB  this  exoeptional  country,  France ; 
take  its  own  return  of  the  special  mortiUity  among  soldiers.  You  will  find, 
applying  this  to  Europe,  that  on  a  total  of  four  millions  of  men,  this  aug- 
mentation of  1.25  for  100  gives  exactlv  50,000  deaths  in  excess  of  the  ordi- 
naiy  rate,  that  is  to  say,  50,000  deaths  caused  by  military  service  ;  50,00Q 
deaths  ol  picked  meriy  men  taken  from  among  the  strongest,  most  energetic, 
the  most  healthy.  The  result  is  continued  impoverishment  of  the  popula- 
tion. The  result  is  to  do  with  regard  to  the  human  race  exactly  the  opposite  to 
what  is  done  when  men  wish  to  improve  the  race  of  animals ;  it  is  with- 
drawing all  that  is  health  v,  vi^rous,  energetic,  and  allowing  or  forcing  this 
reproduction  to  be  efiected  wiui  the  weakest  or  most  damaged  elements." 

Wa&  in  MiNiATUUS.  —  In  California  members  of  two  families,  four 
on  one  side,  and  seven  on  the  other,  lately  met  in  the  street  with  re- 
volvers, guns  and  knives,  to  settle  some  quarrel,  we  are  not  told  what^ 
that  had  sprang  up  between  them.  The  fight  is  said  to  have  **  lasted  not 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  minute,"  and  yet  all  were  seriously  wounded, 
and  most  of  them  killed  on  the  spot.  The  scene  at  the  funeral  is  de- 
scribed as  very  affecting.  "  The  parents,  children,  wives,  brothers  and 
sisters  of  the  slayers  and  slain  mingled  their  tears  together  over  those 
who  a  few  short  hours  before  were  grappling  in  fierce  combat.  The 
sobbing  and  wailing  that  rose  from  the  numerous  mourners  were  enough 
to  melt  the  heart  of  flint.  My  father !  My  brother  !  My  husband ! 
My  son !  and  similar  expressions  were  simultaneously  ejaculated.  Few 
eyes  were  dry  in  the  large  assembly  present  The  funeral  procession 
was  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  length.  All  were  buried  in  the  same 
graveyard  a  few  feet  from  each  other." 

A  fiur  specimen  of  war.  No  trial,  no  argument,  no  proof,  no  inquiry 
to  ascertain  who  was  right  or  who  was  wrong  in  the  case ;  but  each  party 
proceeded  to  act  as  witness,  jndge  and  executioner  against  the  other. 
In  one  respect  they  were  more  consistent  and  honorable  than  war- 
makers —  they  fought  out  their  own  quarrel.  Rulers  never  do  this 
now-a-days,  but  compel  the  people  to  do  all  the  fighting,  and  then  pay 
all  the  cost.  The  fighting  in  this  case,  as  oommonly  in  war,  left  the 
bone  of  contention  just  where  the  combatants  found  it ;  and  the  chief 
result  was  the  misery  in  which  it  plunged  the  sarTivors  on  both  sides. 
Had  thc^«,  instead  of  mingling  their  tears  over  the  fallen,  called  a 
meeting  to  glorify  the  fight,  and  subscri!>e  a  fund  to  erect  a  monument 
to  their  memory  and  thus  |>erpetuate  the  feud  through  all  future  time, 
they  would  have  reached  the  usual  climax  of  war. 
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EuBOPKAN  Armies — PraTice  and  Russia.  —  It  is  somewhat  difficult 
to  keep  pace  with  the  changes  going  on  in  the  governments  of  Europe. 
We  have  reports,  now  that  some  of  its  leading  powers  are  reducing  their 
ibroes,  and  anon  that  they  are  largely  increased,  particularly  in  their 
reserres.  It  is  well-nigh  impossible  to  get  at  the  precise  facts  in  each  case ; 
but  it  seems  certain  that  they  are  all  intent  on  keeping  themselves  ready 
for  whatever  ^nergencies  may  arise  by  increasing  rather  than  dimin- 
ishing the  number  of  men  they  can  muster  to  meet  any  sudden  or  peril- 
ous crisis.  They  may  diminish  the  number  in  active  service,  while 
largely  increasing  the  number  of  organized  and  partially  drilled  reserves. 

This  plan  is  persistently  pushed  by  Louis  Napoleon.  The  people 
may  wince  under  it ;  but  he  seems  not  to  relax  or  felter  in  his  purpose. 
«*  The  army  is  to  consist  of  an  active  and  a  reserve  force,  with  an 
efifective  strength  of  800,000  men.  The  term  of  service  is  to  be  nine 
years,  five  in  active  service  and  four  in  the  reserve.  The  men  of  the 
reserve  who  have  not  been  called  out  for  active  service  to  sevefive 
years,  and  four  years  more  in  the  mobilized  National  Guard.  The  re- 
serve is  to  be  called  out  not  by  law,  but  by  a  decree.  The  men  of  the 
reserve  may  marry  during  the  last  two  years  of  their  service,  if  not 
called  out !  The  standard  height  of  the  men  is  reduced  from  1  meter 
60  centimeters  to  1  meter  54  centimeters." 

Some  of  these  statements  are  very  significant.  The  standard  height 
of  recruits  is  reduced  6  centimeters,  which  means  that  war  has  to  this 
extent  dwar&d  the  mass  of  Frenchmen,  and  may  in  time  make 
them  pigmies.  Their  term  of  service  is  to  be  nine  years,  during 
seven  of  which  they  are  not  allowed  in  any  case  to  marry,  but  may  in 
the  last  two  years,  **  if  not  called  out ! "  Thus  does  the  despotism  of 
the  war-system  interfere  with  the  dearest  personal  rights  and  interests  of 
society  at  every  turn.  What  should  we  in  America  think  of  such 
restrictions  as  ^ese. 

The  Russian  Army,  since  the  Crimean  War,  seems  to  have  been 
reooDstruofed  and  much  increased.  It  consisted  then  of  28  divisions,  but 
now  of  47  ;  and  the  number  of  troops  in  active  service  has  risen  from  580,- 
000  in  1853,  is  now  800,000.  This  force  may  at  short  notice  be 
increased  to  1,800,000.  Besides  these  there  are  300,000  irregular 
troops,  making  the  total  of  1,500,000. 

Such  facts  show  how  surely,  if  not  rapidly  the  nations  of  Christen- 
dom are  pushing  their  preparations  for  war  to  the  utmost  extent  of 
their  ability  or  Uieir  credit.  It  is  a  suicidal  delusion  common  to  them 
all,  that  their  security  against  war  is  in  proportion  to  their  ability  to 
carry  it  on  with  success.  The  very  reverse  of  this  we  find  from  history  to 
be  true ;  for  the  nations  most  fully  prepared  for  war,  have  uniformly 
been  most  engaged  in  it.  Look  at  England  and  France  in  contrast 
with  Switeerland  and  Portugal.  If  nations  persist  in  this  rivalry  of 
armaments  in  a  time  of  peace,  we  see  not  where  it*will  end,  but  most 
likely  in  the  overthrow  of  the  governments  by  the  people  no  longer  able 
to  bear  the  burdens  and  countless  evils  of  this  war-system, 
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COST  OP  THE  WAR-SYSTEM  TO   OURSELVES. 

The  eooQomy  of  our  national  g^yernment  down  to  oar  late  Rebellion 
had  been  proverbial ;  and  yet  few  easpeot  how  muoh  we  have'  lavished 
upon  oar  own  war-system  even  in  peaoe.  More  than  twenty  years  ago 
we  spent  three  dollars  for  war  purposes  to  one  for  the  peaoeful  opera- 
tions of  our  government.  All  this  outside  of  our  militia-syBtem,  the 
cost  of  which,  even  at  that  time,  was  still  greater.  «*  If  we  suppose," 
said  a  writer  at  that  time,  *'  that  four  trainings  every  year  are  neces- 
sary to  keep  the  system  in  fall  vigor ;  that  the  yearly  expenses  for 
equipment  are  only  three  dollars  for  each  man,  and  incidental  expenses 
barely  fifty  cents  a  day ;  that  every  training  absorbs  one  day  and  a 
half,  each  worth  $1.50  (less  than  the  fine  usually  imposed  for  not  Gain- 
ing), that  the  number  of  spectators  is  equal  to  that  of  the  soldiers, 
allowing  to  each  one  dollar  a  day  for  time,  and  fifty  cents  for  expenses; 
that  the  officers  together  incur  half  as  much  expense  as  all  the  privates ; 
we  should  make  out  a  total  of  $45,000,000  a  year  for  the  above  items 
alone !  Add  the  cost  of  splendid  regimentals,  and  fine  clothes,  and 
standards,  and  music,  and  cavalry,  and  artillery,  and  arsenals,  and  mag- 
azines, and  the  incidental  destruction  of  property,  and  all  the  injury 
arising  from  the  suspension  and  derangement  of  business,  and  vices  con- 
tracted on  such  occasions ;  and  we  shall  not  wonder,  that  one  of  our 
ablest  and  most  candid  writers  (Hon.  William  Jay),  should  have  reck- 
oned « the  yearly  aggregate  expense  of  our  militia,'  even  when  their 
whole  number  was  only  1,500,000,  *  not  much,  if  any,  short  of  fifty  mil- 
lions !'  At  this  rate,  the  present  number  of  our  militia  would  cost  us 
more  than  $100,000,000  a  year. 

***  We  boast,  as  well  we  may,  of  our  pacific  policy  in  oompariaon ; 
yet  war  has  ever  been  the  chief  burden  of  our  national  expenses.  In 
1817,  our  war  expenses  were  about  nine  times  as  large  as  those  for  all 
other  purposes.  We  expended,  in  1832,  for  civil  offices,  $1,800,758 ; 
for  intercourse  with  foreign  nations,  $325,181 ;  for  miscellaneous  ob- 
jects, $2,451,203;  for  the  army,  $5,446,035;  for  the  naval  service, 
$3,956,320 ;  -for  revolutionary  pensions,  a  war  charge,  $1,057,M1 ; 
for  various  other  pensions,  $127,801 ;  for  the  Indian  department, 
$1,352,420  ;  for  the  national  debt,  the  fruit  of  our  last  war  with  Eng- 
land, $17,840,309 ;  in  all,  more  than  thirty  millions  and  a  half  for 
war,  seventeen  times  as  much  as  for  the  whole  civil  list,  and  about  ten 
times  as  much  as  for  all  the  other  purposes  of  our  government.  From 
1791  to  1832,  a  period  of  forty-one  years,  the  aggregate  of  our  expendi- 
ditures,  with  only  some  two  years  and  a  half  of  actual  war,  was  $842,250,- 
891,  and  of  this  sum  at  least  eight-ninths  were  for  war-purposes,  and  mere* 
ly  $37,158,047,  or  about  one  twenty-third  part  of  the  whole,  fi>r  the  civil 
list ;  one  dollar  for  the  support  of  government,  to  twenty-three  dollars 
lor  war!     From  I&IG  to  1834,  eighteen  years,  our  national  ezpeDses 
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amouated  to  $463,915,756 ;  and  of  this  sian,  nearly  foor  hundred  mil- 
lions went  in  one  way  and  another  for  war,  and  only  Blsio^-four  millions 
for  all  other  objects !  Here  we  have,  even  in  a  time  of  peaoe,  twenty- 
two  millions  a  year  for  war,  and  about  three  millions  and  a  half,  less 
than  one-sixth  of  the  whole,  &r  the  peaoeM  operations  of  a  government 
pluming  itself  on  its  pacific  policy."  , 

These  illustrations  of  what  the  war-system  costs  ourselves,  we  take 
from  a  period  long  before  the  rebellion,  which  has  poured  upon  us  such 
a  sudden  and  overwhelming  flood  of  expenses.  The  two  experiences 
are  in  striking  contrast ;  but  we  see  evc^  from  the  former,  always 
deemed  a  marvellous  case  of  public  economy,  that  we  can  have  the 
war-system  in  no  form  without  enormous  expense.  If  our  four  years 
of  death-grapple  with  slave-holding  rebels  were  any  true  index  to'  what 
our  military  expenditures  are  hereafter  to  be,  we  are  doomed  to  war- 
burdens  larger  and  more  oppressive  than  were  ever  borne  permanently 
by  any  people  in  all  history. 

FxTNimra  our  Dxbts.  —  An  unsuooessfbl  effort  was  made  at  the  late 
session  of  Congress  to  do  this ;  and  from  an  elaborate  speech  by  Sena- 
tor Sherman,  we  cull  a  few  interesting  statements :  — 

"  All  modern  nations  who  have  now  a  public  debt,  have  reduced  it 
as  a  matter  of  policy  to  some  simple  and  tangible  form,  so  that  in  every 
country  there  is  a  specified  debt  known  to  the  people  of  that  country, 
with  a  fixed  rate  of  interest  prescribed  by  law,  and  the  whole  of  the 
public  debt  is  put  in  that  form  as  soon  as  possible.  In  England,  both 
before  and  after  the  war  of  Napoleon,  she  had  the  same  diversity  of 
debt  which  we  have,  and  it  has  been  the  policy  of  her  states- 
men, from  William  Pitt  down  to  the  present  leaders  of  public  opinion, 
to  reduce  this  into  some  specific  form,  and  the  rule  has  been  to  re- 
duce the  debt,  with  the  exception  of  a  million  of  pounds,  to  a  thfee 
per  cent  debt.  In  France  the  debt  has  been  considered  in  the  same 
way.  In  Russia  it  has  all  been  funded  into  three,  four^and-a-half  and 
five  per  cent,  stocks ;  so  in  every  nation  in  Europe,  when  a  public  debt 
has  existed,  in  some  cases  for  centuries,  they  have  adopted  it  as  a 
principle  to  reduce  the  debt  to  as  simple  a  form  as  possible,  so  that  tho 
interest  on  the  loan  should  be  chargeable  to  the  treasury,  and  a  sinking 
fnnd  should  pay  off  the  principal,  a«  far  as  policy  would  allow. 

UNnsn  States'  Bonds.  —  It  seems  from  debates  in  Congress,  that  the 
amount  of  the  government  bonds  is  equal  to  one-eighth  of  our  entire  na- 
tional property.  This  estimate  does  not  include  the  sums  already  paid 
by  individuals,  municipalities  and  states  during  and  since  the  rebel- 
lion, nor  the  losses  occasioned  by  the  suspension  and  derangement  of 
business,  and  the  death  or  permanent  crippling  of  a  million  men  in  the 
full  vigor  of  manhood,  nor  what  the  rebels  spent,  wasted  or  lost,  nor 
the  nameless,  incalculable  losses  inseparable  from  the  fierce,  desperate 
struggles  for  four  years  of  more  than  a  million  of  troops  to  inflict  on  each 
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side  as  much  mischief  as  possible.  Taking  all  such  facts  into  aoeoant, 
it  would  be  a  low  estimate  to  suppose  that  the  rebellion  wasted  at  least 
one  third  of  our  country's  wealth.  —  We  are  professedl j  a  Christiao 
people,  believers  in  a  religion  of  peace.  Why  did  not  the  gospel  pre- 
Tent  all  this  ?  The  answer  is  at  hand  —  it  had  not  been  apfiied  in  seoi- 
son  and  aright  to  the  case.  Had  it  been,  the  rebellion  could  never  have 
oome. 

Claims  FOR  Lossis  IN  THE  Rbbbllion.  —  We  can  never  know  the 
sum  total  of  losses  sustained,  and  expenses  incurred  bj  individuals 
during  our  late  rebellion.  Claims  for  damage  and  loss  began  at  one 
time  to  be  presented  by  individuals  against  the  government,  but  were 
met  in  a  way  that  seems  to  have  prevented  for  the  present  their 
renewal.  A  Mr.  Ames  in  Va.  claimed  $9,500  for  buildings  destroyed 
for  military  purposes ;  and  the  claim  was  allowed  in  the  Senate  ;  but 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  it  was  opposed  on  the  ground,  that 
it  would  introduce  a  precedent  which  would  take  from  the  national 
treasury  "  at  least  $1,000,000,000,  and  some  said  $2,000,000,000."  A 
4SitartIing  index  to  the  losses  to  individuals  on  both  sides.  If  so  much 
was  lost  by  loyalists,  how  incalculable  must  have  been  the  loss  sostuned 
by  rebels ! 

War  keans  por  the  Prevention  op  War.  — The  recent  death  of  Dreysee, 
the  inventor  of  the  Prussian  needle-gun,  has  dnwn  forth  not  only  fall 
accounts  of  the  honors  and  emoluments  heaped  upon  him,  bat  some  modes 
of  reasoning  that  oagbt  to  be  ezpoeed  and  rebaced.  One  of  our  papeia, 
perhaps  a  &ir  specimen  of  the  whole  on  this  point,  says  **  Every  new  m- 
vention  of  this  kind  is  really  an  argument  against  war.  There  are  no  more 
effective  peace  agents  than  new  and  terribly  destructive  implements  of  war ; 
and  it  may  welfbe  qaestioned  whether  any  European  member  of  a  Peace 
Society  has  been  able,  within  the  last  two  years,  to  do  as  much  for  the  prea- 
evvation  of  peace  in  Earope  as  Dreysse  has  by  his  invention  of  the  needle- 
gun.  There  is  no  so  good  guaranty  for  the  preservation  of  the  public  peace  as 
ihe  possession  of  these  improved  arms.  The  expenses  of  war  in  these  modern 
times  are  enormous ;  and  eveiy  improvement  in  the  weapons  of  war  enhanoee 
the  expense  of  carrying  on  a  campaign,  and  brings  the  world  nearer  to  the 
time  when  the  principles  of  peace  shall  bo  triumphant  through  the  improve- 
ments in  war.  Had  Prussia  not  been  armed  with  the  needle-gun,  it  is 
hardly  possible  that  there  would  not  have  been  war  between  her  and  Franoe 
last  spring ;  and  now  that  France  has  the  Ohassepot  rifle,  Prussia  will  be 
as  reluctant  to  fire  the  first  gun  of  a  war  against  France  as  was  France 
against  Prussia  six  months  ago.  All  lovers  of  peace  may  well  iin^^r 
admiringly  over  the  memory  of  Herr  Von  Dreysse,  for  it  has  certainly  been 
in  no  small  part  due  to  his  inventive  genius  that  there  has  been  peace 
on  the  continent  of  Europe  since  the  memorable  seven  days'  war  which 
brought  out  the  power  of  the  Prussian  needle-gun.". 

It  IB  difficult  for  a  thoughtful  mind  to  repress  a  smile  at  the  infantile  sim- 
plicity of  this  logic.  On  this  principle  the  nations  best  prepared  for  war 
must  seldom  be  engaged  in  war,  which  all  history  proves  to  be  notorioaBly 
untrue  ;  they  are  mnch  the  oftenest  at  war.  On  this  principle  the  needle- 
gun  should  have  averted  instead  of  provoking,  as  it  did^  the  Austro-Praa- 
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fiian  war.  If  this  logic  be  oorreot,  oar  rdyolyen,  rifles  and  bowie-lniiyes 
ahould  long  ago  have  prevented  all  duels  and  bloody  renoounters  at  the 
South ;  and  well-trained  doellists  should  have  been  entirely  safe,  while 
Quakers  and  men  of  like  peaceful  habits  should  haTC  fallen  at  every  turn 
yictims  to  the  suicidal  folly  of  going  habitually  unarmed !  The  truth  is,  the 
ingenuity,  science  and  treasure  so  profusely  spent  on  what  are  called  improve- 
ments in  the  armament  and  arts  of  war,  are  shown  by  the  fiMts  of  history, 
to  be  worse  than  wasted.  It  is  not  the  existence  of  these,  but  moral  in- 
Buenoes,  especially  better  modes  of  reasoning,  that  hdd  nations  baek  from 
actual  war.  One  dollar  spent  in  diffusing,  with  the  aid  and  sanction  of  gov- 
«mments  such  moral  influences,  would,  in  the  lone  run,  do  more  than  a  thou- 
sand dollars  lavished  in  rendering  the  weapons  and  processes  of  war  more  ter- . 
ribly  effective.  By  the  latter  the  custom  can  never  be  done  away  ;  but  by 
the  former  it  would  in  time  and  might  be  soon. 

How  (jk)0DNsss  Protects.  —  John  Kant  was  professor  of  divinity  at  Cra- 
cow, a  pious,  holy  man,  with  a  spirit  peculiarly  gentle  and  guileless.  His  head 
was  covered  with  the  snows  of  age,  when  he  was  seized  with  an  ardent  de- 
eire  to  revisit  the  scenes  of  his  youth  in  his  native  country,  Silesia.  The 
ioumey  appeared  fraught  with  peril  to  one  of  his  advanced  age  ;  but  he  set 
'  nis  affikirs  in  order,  aiKl  started  on  the  way  trusting  in  the  protection  of  Him 
who  cares  for  his  children. 

One  evening,  as  he  thus  journeyed  along  through  the  gloomy  woods  of 
Poland,  holding  communion  with  God,  and  taking  no  heed  of  ol^ts  beside 
bim,  on  reaching  an  opening  in  the  dark  forest,  a  trampling  noise  was  sud- 
denly heard,  and  he  was  instantly  surrounded  by  figures,  some  on  horseback 
and  some  on  foot.  Knives  and  swords  glittered  in  the  moonlight,  and  the 
pious  man  saw  that  he  was  at  the  mercy  of  a  band  of  robbers.  Scarcely 
conscious  of  what  passed,  he  alighted  from  his  horse,  and  o£Eered  his  proper- 
tv  to  the  gang.  He  ^ve  them  a  purse  filled  with  silver  coins,  nnclasned 
the  gold  ciiain  from  his  neck,  took  the  gold  lace  from  his  cap,  drew  a  ring 
from  his  finger,  and  took  from  his  pocket  his  book  of  prayer,  which  was 
clasped  with  silver.  Not  till  he  haa  yielded  all  he  possessed,  and  seen  his 
horse  led  away,  did  Kant  intercede  for  his  life.  '*  Have  you  given  us  all  ?  " 
cried  the  robber  chief  threateningly.  *'  Have  you  no  more  money?  "  In 
his  terror,  the  trembling  doctor  answered,  that  he  had  given  them  every  coin 
in  his  posseesion  ;  and  on  receiving  this  assurance,  he  was  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed on  his  journey. 

Quickly  be  hastened  onward  rejoicing  at  bis  escape,  when  suddenlv  his 
hand  felt  something  hard  in  the  hem  of  his  robe.  It  was  his  gold,  which, 
having  been  stitched  within  tbe  lining  of  his  drees,  had  thus  escaped  discov- 
ery. The  eood  man,  in  his  alarm,  bad  forgotten  this  secret  store.  His 
heart  again  b<»t  with  joy,  for  tbe  money  would  bear  him  home  to  his  friends 
and  kindred,  and  he  saw  rest  and  shelter  in  prospect,  instead  of  a  long  and 
painful^  wandering,  with  the  necessity  of  begging  his  way.  But  his  con- 
science was  a  peculiarly  tender  one,  and  be  stopped  to  listen  to  its  voice.  It 
cried  in  disturoing  tones,  *•  Tell  not  a  lie !  Tell  not  a  lie  f  "  These  words 
burned  in  his  heart.  Joy,  kindred,  home,  all  were  forgotten.  Some  wri- 
ters on  moral  philosophy  iiave  held  that  promises  made  under  such  circum- 
stances are  not  binding,  and  few  men  certainly  would  have  been  troubled 
with  scruples  on  the  occasion.  But  Kant  did  not  stop  to  reason.  He  has- 
tily retraced  his  steps,  and  entering  into  the  midst  of  the.robbers,  who 
were  still  in  the  same  plnoe,  said  meekly,  *'  I  have  told  you  what  is  not 
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tnie,  bat  it  was  not  Intentlonaily  ;  fear  and  anxiety  oonfosed  me  ; 
fore  pardon  me."  With  these  words  he  held  forth  the  glittering  oold ;  hot, 
to  his  sarprise,  not  one  of  the  robbers  would  take  it.  A  strmnj^teelliig  was 
at  work  in  their  hearts.  All  were  deeply  moved.  Then,  as  u  seized  by  a 
sudden  impulse,  one  went  and  brought  him  back  his  purse  ;  another  re- 
stored the  Dook  of  prayer,  while  still  another  led  his  horse  towards  him, 
and  helped  him  to  remount  it.  They  then  unitedly  entreated  hia  blflSBuic ; 
and  solemnly  giving  it,  the  good  old  man  oontinued  his  way,  lifting  up  his 
heart  in  gratitude  to  God,  who  brought  him  in  safety  to  the  end  of  ma  jour- 
ney. 

Spubgson  on  Giorgs  Fox«  —  George  Fox  left  us'  his  Testimony  against  the 
abomination  of  war.  When  I  first  read  George  Fox's  Life,  I  could  think 
of  nothing  but  Christ's  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  It  seemed  to  me  that 
George  Fox  had  been  reading  that  so  often,  that  he  himself  was  the  incar- 
nation of  it ;  for  his  teaching  is  just  a  repetition  of  the  Maater^s  teaching 
there,  just  an  expansion  and  .explanation  of  the  primary  principles  (? 
Christianity.  I  am  always  glad  to  hear  of  a  soldier  being  a  Ghristiaa,  I 
am  always  sorry  to  hear  of  a  Christian  being  a  soldier.  Wbenerer  I  hear 
of  a  man  who  is  in  the  profession  of  arms,  being  converted,  I  rqcnee ; 
but  whenever  1  hear  of  a  converted  man  taking  up  the  piofeesion  of  anas,  i 
mourn.  If  there  be  anything  clear  in  Scripture,  it  does  seem  to  me  tint 
it  is  for  a  Christian  to  have  nothing  to  do  witn  carnal  weapons ;  aad  how 
it  \a  that  the  great  mass  of  Christendom  do  not  see  this,  I  eannct 
understand  ;  surely  it  must  be  through  the  blinding  influences  of 
the  society  in  which  the  Christian  church  is  cast.  But  Fox's  singularly 
clear  mental  vision  could  see  that,  to  buckle  on  the  ounal  sword 
was  virtually  to  be  disobedient  to  Christ.  The  Christian  who  enlists  in  the 
army  of  an  earthly  king  forgets  that  they  that  take  the  sword  shall  perish 
with  the  sword,  and  that  Jesus  has  said  <<  Resist  not  evil ;  but  if  anv  man 
smite  thee  on  the  one  cheek,  turn  to  him  the  other  also.  My  kingdom  is 
not  of  this  world,  else  would  my  servants  fight."  May  the  day  come  when 
wftfi*  shall  be  regarded  as  the  most  atrocious  of  all  crimes,  and  when  for  a 
Christian  man,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  to  take  part  in  it,  shall  he  con- 
sidered as  an  abjuration  of  his  principles.  The  day  may  be  fdx  distant, 
but  it  shall  come,  when  men  shall  learn  v^ar  no  more ;  and  a  right  view  of 
the  true  character  of  war  may  hasten  that  happy  era. 

Nbobo  Newspapbbs.  —  It  is  a  significant  fact,  that  our  colored  peo- 
ple already  publish  at  least  eight  newspapers,  and  some  of  them  have  a 
very  respectable  circulation.  The  New  Orleans  Tribune  ciTCulates 
10,000  copies  daily.  Twenty  years  hence  the  negroes  may  fomiak  at 
the  South  more  readers  of  newspapers  than  the  whites  do  now,  or  may 
then. 


War  —  ITS  HAVOC  in  China.  —  Dr.  Macgowan,  a  distinguished  t 
and  traveller,  makes  estimates  that  seem  quite  incredible  of  Wres  lost 
by  the  Taeping  war  or  rebellion  in  China.  He  puts  the  sum  total  at 
25,000,000 ;  but  intelligent  Chinese  say  that  full  100,000,000  were 
killed,  or  perished  from  starvation.  The  Tictorious  party,  whether  Im- 
perial or  Taeping,  put  men,  women  and  children  to  the  sword,  until 
canals  and  rivers  were  red  with  the  blood  of  the  slain  ! 
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PRESIDENT'S  MESSAGE   TO    CONGRESS. 

From  thtt  doonment  and  its  aooompanying  reports  we  select  some  items 
bearing  on  oar  cause :  •— > 

Ova  National  Financis.  —  Our  Debt.  —  On  the  30th  of  June,  1866, 
thepablio  debt  amoanted  to  $2,783,425,879;  on  the  30th  of  June  lant 
U  was  $2,692,199,215 ;  showing  a  reduction  during  the  fiscal  year  of  $91,- 
226,664.  During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1867,  the  receipts  were 
$490,634,010,  and  the  expenditures,  $346,729,129,  leaving  anayailablesur^ 
plus  of  $143,904,880.  It  is  estimated  that  the  receipts  tor  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1868,  will  be  $417,161,928,  and  that  the  expenditures  will 
reach  the  sum  of  $393,269,226,  leaving  in  the  Treasury  a  surplus  of  $23,- 
8i>2,702.  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1869,  it  is  estimated  that  the 
receipts  will  amount  to  $381,000,000,  and  that  the  expenditures  will  be 
$372,000,000,  showing  an  excess  of  $9,000,000  in  favor  of  the  Givemment. 
It  appeara  that  the  national  debt  April  1,  1865,  was  $2,423,437 ,0<  0  and 
increased  Aug.  1  of  the  same  year  to  $2,845,907,626.  Deducting  $88,218,- 
055  then  in  the  treasury,  left  the  balance  of  $2,757,689,571  as  the  highest 
point  ever  reached.  This  legacy  from  the  rebellion  is  fast  oomine  to  be,  as 
it^must  be  for  many  years,  perhaps  for  generations  to  come,  a  chief  bone  of 
contention,  and  source  of  peril,  around  which  sections  and  parties  will 
rally. 

Our  Currency  -*-  is  another  point  of  financial  difficulty  involving  a  still 
greater  variety  and  amount  of  pecuniary  interests.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
rebellion  the  bank  note  circulation  of  the  oountnr  amounted  to  not  much 
more  than  $200,000,000.  Now  the  circulation  of'^ national  bank  notes  and 
thoee  known  as  legal  tenders  is  nearly  $700,000,000.  While  it  is  urged  by 
some  that  this  amount  should  be  increased,  others  contend  that  a  decided  re- 
daction is  absolutely  essential  to  the  best  interests  of  the  country.  It  may 
be  well  to  ascertain  the  real  value  of  our  paper  issues  when  compared  with  a 
metallic  or  convertible  currency.  For  this  purpose  let  us  inquire  how 
much  gold  and  silver  could  be  purchased  by  seven  hundred  millions  of  paper 
money  now  in  oircuUtion  ;  probably  not  more  than  half  the  amount  of  the 
latter,  showing  that  when  our  paper  currency  is  compared  with  gold  and 
silver,  the  commereial  value  is  compressed  into  $350,000,000. 

Tlie  feasibility  of  making  our  currency  correspond  with  the  constitutional 
standard  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  a  few  fieusts  derived  from  our  commer- 
cial statistics.  The  production  of  preoious  metals  in  the  United  States  from 
1849  to  1857,  inclusive,  amounted  to  $579,000,000  ;  from  1858  to  1860, 
inclusive,  to  $137,500,000  ;  and  from  1861  to  1867,  inclusive,  to  $457 ,500,- 
000 ;  making  the  grand  aggregate  of  products  sineo  1849,  $1,174,000,000,, 
Theamount  of  specie  coined  from  1849  to  1857,  indusive,  was  $439,000,000 ; 
from  1858  to  1860,  inclusive,  $125,000,000,  and  from  1861  to  I867-,  indu- 
sive,  $310,000,000;  making  the  total  coinage  since  1849,  $874,000,000. 
Frum  1849  to  1857  inclusive,  the  net  exports  of  specie  amounted  to  $271,- 
000,000;  Irmn  1958  to  1860,  inclusive,  to  $148,000,000;  and  from  1861 
to  1867,  inclusive,  $322,000,000  ;  making  the  aggregate  net  exports  since 
1849,  $741,000,000.  These  figures  show  an  excess  of  pioduot  over  the  net 
ezDorts  of  $433,000,000. 

1.  Public  Frauds,  —  These  evils,  not  entirelv  avoidable  at  any  time,  arc 
largely  inoreased  under  the  high  taxes  necessarily  imposed  to  defray  the  ex- 
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penees  of  the  war.  It  is  well  and  publicly  known  that  enoTmona  frauds  haif 
been  perpetrated  on  the  Treasury,  and  that  oolossal  fortunes  have  been  mads 
at  the  public  exjtense.  This  species  of  corruption  has  increased,  is  incresi- 
ing,  and,  if  not  diminished,  will  soon  bring  us  into  total  ruin  and  di^graoe. 
Public  creditors  and  tax-payers  are  alike  interested  in  an  hoDest  adminii- 
tration  of  the  finances,  and  neither  class  will  lon^  endure  the  large-bandrd 
robberies  of  the  recent  past.  For  this  discreditable  state  of  things  there  ars 
several  causes.  Some  of  the  taxes  are  so  laid  as  to  present  an  irresist- 
ible temptation  to  evade  payment.  The  great  sums  which  oflSoeis  may  wia 
by  connivance  at  fraud  create  a  pressure  which  is  more  than  the  virtue  of 
many  can  withstand,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  open  disregard  of 
constitutional  obligations  avowed  by  some  of  the  highest  and  most  influeo* 
tial  men  in  the  country,  has  greatly  weakened  the  moral  sense  of  those  who 
serve  in  subordinate  places.  The  expenses  of  the  United  States,  induding 
interest  on  the  public  debt,  are  more  than  six  times  as  much  as  they  vreie 
seven  years  ago.  To  collect  and  disburse  this  vast  amount  rcqaires  cardid 
Bupervieion  as  well  as  systematic  vigilance. 

2.  Army.  —  The  aggregate  strength  ot  our  military  force  on  the  30th  of 
September  last,  was  56,315.  The  total  estimate  for  military  approprialioae 
is  $77,124,707,  including  a  deficiency  in  the  last  year's  apprcpriatioa  of 
$13,600,000.  Payments  at  the  Treasury  on  account  of  service  in  the  War 
Department,  from  January  1  to  October  29, 1867,  a  period  of  ten  months, 
amounted  to  $109,807,001).  The  expenses  of  the  military  establishment, 
as  well  as  the  numbers  of  the  army,  are  now  three  times  as  great  as  thty 
have  ever  been  in  time  of  peace,  while  the  discretionary  power  is  vested  in 
the  Executive  to  add  milbons  to  this  expenditure  by  an  increase  of  the  army 
to  the  maximum  strength  allowed  by  law. 

3.  Navy.  —  The  available  resources  of  the  Department  for  the  fiscal  vcar 
ending  June  30, 1867,  were  $117,944,066,  and  the  expenditures  were  $31,-  • 
034,011.  This  unexpended  balance  and  the  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1868,  amounted  to  $103,465,754.  Of  this,  $65,000,- 
000  was  returned  to  the  Treasury  Department  in  September  last,  leaving 
available  for  the  current  fiscal  year  $38,465,754.  The  estimates  for  the  fis> 
cal  year  ending  June  30, 1869,  are  $47,317,183.  The  naval  pension  fund 
now  amounts  to  $13,000,000,  and  there  are  2478  pensioners  whose  annual 
pensions  during  the  year  amounted  to  $319,828. 

4.  Pensions.  —  The  amount  paid  to  pensioners,  including  expenses  and 
disbursements,  was  $18,619,956,  and  36,482  names  were  added  to  the  rolls 
The  entire  number  of  pensioners  on  the  13th  of  June  last  was  155,474.  The 
number  ot  patents  and  designs  issued  during  the  year  ending  Sept.  30, 1867» 
was  11,655,  and  at  that  date  the  balance  in  the  treasury  to  the  credit  of  the 
patent  fund  was  $286,607.  It  is  estimated  that  $33,000,000  will-be  needed 
the  coming  year  in  payment  of  pensions,  nearly  three  times  all  the  eoirenft 
annual  expenses  under  the  administration  of  John  Quincy  Adams  forty  years 
ago. 

5.  Indians.  —  The  menacing  attitude  of  some  of  the  vrarlike  hands  of  In- 
dians inhabiting  the  district  of  country  between  the  Arkansas  and  Platte 
rivers,  and  portions  of  Dakota  Territory,  required  the  presence  of  a  lai^ 
military  force  in  that  region.  Instigated  by  real  or  inuiginary  grievances, 
the  Indians  occasionally  committed  acts  of  barbarous  Tiolenoe  upon  emi-  - 
grants  and  our  frontier  settlements ;  but  a  general  Indian  vrar  has  been  wov- 
identially  averted.     The   Commissioners  under  the  act  of  20th  of  July, 

867,  were  invested  with  full  power  to  adjust  existing  diffieolties,  negotiate 
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tteatiet  with  the  disafiected  hands,  and  select  for  them  reseirations,  remote 
from  the  travelled  routes  hetween  the  Mississippi  and  the  Paoifio.  They 
entered  without  delay  upon  the  execution  of 'their  trust,  but  have  not  vet 
made  any  official  report  of  their  proceedings.  It  is  of  vital  importance  that 
<mr  distant  territories  should  be  exempt  from  Indian  outbrealcs.  and  that  the 
construction  of  the  Pacific  Railroad,  an  object  of  national  importance,  should 
Bot  be  interrupted  by  hostile  tribes.  These  objects,  as  well  as  the  material 
iateiests  and  the  moral  and  intellectual  improvement  of  the  Indians,  can  be 
most  effectually  seoared  by  oonoentrating  them  upon  portions  of  country  set 
apart  lor  their  exclusive  use,  and  located  at  points  remote  from  our  high- 
wavs  and  encroaching  white  settlements. 

6.  Foreign  Relations.  -*  The  re-establishment  of  peace  at  home,  and  the 
resumption  of  extmded  trade,  travel  and  uununerce  abroad,. have  served  to 
increase  the  number  and  variety  of  questions  in  the  department  for  foreign 
afl&irs.  None  of  these  questions,  however,  have  seriously  disturbed  our  re- 
lations with  other  States.  The  republic  of  Mexico,  h  tvit.^  been  relieved 
from  foreign  intervention,  is  earnestly  engaged  in  efforts  to  re-estadlish  her 
constitutional  system  of  government.  A  good  understanding  continues  to 
exist  between  our  government  and  the  republfcs  of  Hayti  and  San  Domingo, 
and  our  cordial  relations  with  the  Central  and  South  American  States  remain 
nnobanged.  One  thing  more  seems  to  be  needful  to  assure  a  rapid  aod 
cheering  progress. in  South  America.  I  refer  to  those  peaceful  habits,  with- 
out which  States  and  Nations  cannot  in  this  age  well  expect  material  pros- 
perity or  social  advancement. 

DisjnUe  wiih  England  still  unsettled.  —  No  arrangement  has  yet  been 
reached  for  the  settlement  of  our  claims  for  British  depredations  upon  the 
commerce  of  the  United  States.  I  have  felt  it  my  duty  to  decline  the  prop- 
osition of  arbttratio  i  made  by  her  Majesty's  government,  because  it  has 
hiterto  been  accompanied  by  reservations  and  limitations  incompatible  with 
the  rights,  interests  and  honor  of  our  country.  It  is  not  to  be  apprehended 
that  Great  Britain  will  persist  in  her  refusal  to  satisfy  these  just  and  rea- 
sonable claims  which  involve  the  principle  of  non-intervention,  a  principle 
henceforth  more  important  to  the  United  States  than  all  other  commercial 
nations. 

ConJHct  of  laws  about  CitizensAip  or  AUegianee.  —  The  annexation  of 
many  small  German  States  to  Prussia,  and  the  leorganisation  of  that  coon- 
tiry  under  a  new  and  liberal  constitution,  have  induced  me  to  renew  the 
em)rt  to  obtain  a  just  and  prompt  settlement  of  the  long-vexed  question  con- 
cerning the  claims  of  foreign  States  for  military  servioe  from  their  subjects, 
naturalised  in  the  United  States.  In  connection  witlvthis  subject  the  atten- 
tion of  Congress  is  respectfully  called  to  a  simeular  and  eml)arrRssing  con- 
flict of  laws.  The  executive  department  of  this  Government  has  hitherto 
uniformly  held,  as  it  now  holds,  that  naturalisation,  in  conformity  with  the 
Constitution  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  absolves  the  recipient  from 
bis  native  allegiance.  The  Courts  of  Great  Britain  hold  that  allegiance  to 
the  British  Crown  is  indefeasible,  and  is  not  absolved  by  our  laws  of  natu- 
ralisation. British  judges  cite  courts  and  law  authorities  of  the  Unite  1 
States  in  support  of  that  theory,  against  the  position  held  b^  the  executive 
of  the  United  States.  This  conflict  perplexes  the  public  mind  concerning 
the  rights  of  naturalized  citizens,  and  impairs  the  national  authority  abroad. 
I  called  attention  to  this  subject  in  my  last  annual  message,  and  now  again 
respectruU^  appeal  to  Congress  to  declare  the  national  will  unmistakably 
opon  this  important  question. 


26  More  ahotd  our  Army,  [February, 

More  about  Our  ARiir.  —  Its  Present  Numhtr,  —  Tbe  army,  u  now 
authorized  hj  law,  embracea  00  refrimenta  of  1,196  and  1,770  men  eachy 
with  752  engmeera,  which, at  the  max itnum,  will  be 75,282  men  aa  the  high- 
est number  now  allowed,  and  more  than  ten  timea  aa  great  aa  before  the  re- 
bellion. The  minimum  atrength,  contemplated  by  the  preaent  Jaw,  ia  54,34)2 
men,  while  the  number  aotualW  in  the  armjr  October  1, 1867,  was  onlj 
3tf,546. 

Our  Troops  at  the  close  of  the  Rebellion.  —  It  aeema  that  no  leas  tbui 
1,023,021  Tolunteera  were  muatered  out  up  to  November  1, 1866,  leaTinc 
citill  in  the  aervice,  white  and  black,  only  ll,043  Tolunteeiv.  The  work  m 
ditthandment  began  in  a  fortnight  after  tbe  collajpae  of  the  rebellion,  amd  aome 
800,000  were  aent,  in  two  or  three  montha,  back  to  their  homea  without  re- 
aiatance  or  complaint.  We  cannot  now  atate  the  prectae  dates  when  the 
BUcceBaiTO  <*  muatera  out  of  eervioe  "  occurred  ;  but  tlie  kat  Report  of  the 
War  Department  gi?ea  the  numbera  up  to  the  following  da  tea :  — 

January  20, 1866 918,722 

February  15,  1866 052,452 

March  iO,  1866 907,887 

May  1,  1866 986,782 

June  30, 1866 1,010,670 

NoYember  1, 1866 1,023,021 

Burial  or  SoLDiXRa.  •*-  The  world  never  witneaaed  auch  ezpenee,  eare, 
and  anxiety  aa  our  government  and  people  have  abown  for  thoae  whp  Ml 
in  our  atruggle  to  auppreaa  the  late  rioellion.  Tbe  work,  begun  more  than 
aiz  yeara  ago,  ia  not  yet  completed.  It  haa  become  a  department  of  the  na- 
tional government.  '*  There  are  already  41  national  oemereriea  either  lo- 
cated or  eatabliahed  and  in  operation.  Thev  contain  now  104,528  gravca. 
Ten  more  are  to  be  eatabliahed,  and  tbe  whole  number,  51,  are  expected  lo 
contain  249,397  gravea  when  finiahed.  A  large  number  of  United  Statea  mldien 
are  alao  buried  in  412  local  oemeteriea  aoattered  over  the  country.  Tbe  to- 
tal number  of  Union  aoldiera  reported  aa  buric'd  throughout  the  United 
Statea  ia  241,679.  The  number  of  the  aame  which  can  probably  be  identi- 
fied is  202,761,  or  about  three-fiftha  of  the  entire  number.  The  numher  of 
bodiea  reported  aa  reinterred  up  to  date  of  report,  June  30, 1866,  ia  87,661. 
Tbe  namoer  propoaed  to  reinter  hereafter  ia  135,881.  The  total  number  re* 
interred  in  all,  tnus  appeara  to  be  223,545,  or  about  two-tbirda  of  the  antira 


number.  —  The  aggir^te  of  expenditurea,  ao  far  aa  reported,  on  account  of 
cemeteriea  and  intcrmenta,  up  to  tbe  30th  June,  18b6,  ia  $1,144,791  61. 
Tbe  expenditure  required  for  thia  purpoee  fur  the  next  fiaoai  year  ia  catima- 


ted  at  $1,609,204  48.  The  eatiuiated  aggregate  amount  of  expenditurea  on 
account  of  cemeteriea  and  intermenta,  paat  and  future,  ao  far  as  reported, 
thue  appeara  to  be  $2,754,086  09,  or  about  eight  doUara  to  each  body 
huried.*'  It  ia  impoaaible  to  conjecture  tbe  aum  total  already  apent  by  in- 
dividuala,  towna  and  citiea  in  bringing  home  and  otberwiao  honoring  chiefly 
the  privatea,  who  aacrificed  their  livea  to  aave  our  government  fnim  being 
overthrown  by  the  rebela.  Hundreda  of  dollara  were  oflen  paid  by  peraoea 
in '  moderate  circumatanoea  to  bring  back  the  bodiea  of  their  frieoda  for 
burial.  In  auch  waya  doubtleea  many  milliona  of  dollaia  in  the  aggregate 
have  been  apent. 

These  atatistica  go  far  to  prove  that  nearly,  if  not  quite,  half  a  million 
loyal  livea  muat*have  been  directly  loat  in  putting  down  the  rebellion  ;  and 
if  Ve  include  the  rebel  dead,  the  total  on  Doth  aidea  cannot  tall  much  bekiw 
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ft  millioQ  Tictlms,  direct  and  indirect,  sacrtiioed  in  this  fratricidal  conflict. 
It  it  be  said  that  the  object  gained  is  worth  all  it  cost,  the  opinion,  it  en- 
tirely true,  cannot  disproye  the  appalling  facts  in  the  case,  nor  ought  it  to 
lesa^  our  regret  that  the  end  could  not  have  been  secured  without  such  a 
fearful  waste  of  treasure  and  life.  It  might  and  would  have  been  secured  in 
time  if  our  people.  South  as  well  as  North,  had  been  trained  aright  in  the 
priociplee  or  that  peaoefal  religion  which  both  parties  alike  profess.  What 
a  tale  for  Qur  misBionaries  to  tell  the  heathen,  *  the  religion  of  peace  that 
"we  bring  jon,  has  noC  restrained  its  votaries  in  our  native  land  frum  killing 
each  other  bj  scores  of  thousands  in  600  battles  to  the  number  of  nearly  & 
znillion  victims,  and  inflicting  in  other  ways  an  amount  of  evils  which  no 
arithmetic  can  compute.  The  professed  followers  of  the  same  Prin<  e  of , 
Peace  on  both  sidee  e&nsMntiousIy  did  this,  might  and  main,  during 
more  than  four  yaan  of  mataal  slaughter  and  devastation.  As  yet  our  re- 
ligion has  secured  nothing  better  than  this  for  its  votaries.'  Is  it  not  time 
for  us  to  learn  and  put  in  practice  a  kind  of  Christianity  that  shall  prevent 
•ach  evils  among  ourselves? 

Bbbsluon.  —  Its  losses  to  the  South.  —  A  Conservative  Convention, 
held  in  South  Carolina  .in  November,  1867,  issued  an  address,  from 
vrhich  we  qaote  a  statement  of  what  they  conceive  the  South  to  have 
lost  from  their  rebellion,  besides  all  it  cost  them  in  treasure  and .  blood 
to  carry  it  on:  —  ^« The  government  of  the  United  States  has  enforced 
againift.the  Sonthern  people  the  most  stopendoaa  act  of  confiscation  (in 
emancipatiog  their  slaves)  that  has  ever  been  enforced  in  the  history  of 
nations.  Their  property  in  slaves  has  been  confiisoated  to  thd  amount 
of  $8,000,000,000.  Other  personal  property,  in  tiie  shape  of  cotton, 
provisions,  stock,  |>late  and  money,  has  been  oaptored  or  destroyed  to 
the  value  of  91,000,000,900;  and  from  these  oauses  their  land  has  de- 
teriorated to  the  extent  of  $1,000,006,000,  making  in  the  aggregate 
tiie  enormous  sum  of  $5,000,000,000."  Partisans  of  our  ex-rebels 
kave  sometimes  spoken  even  in  Congress  of  eight  or  ten  million  dollars 
as  the  total  loss  to  the  South  of  their  rebellion ;  and  here  leading  rep- 
'  resentatives,  in  a  pnblie,  well-oonsidered  address,  put  the  amount  at 
$5,000,000^,060,  in  addition  to  their  pecuniary  losses  in  carrying  it  on, 
which  must  have  been  not  less  than  $8,000,000,000.  Even  the  latter 
estimate  is  very  low,  for  die  lives  lost  were  more  than  800,000,  and  the 
actual  expenses  could  not  be  less  than  $1,500,000,000  or  $3,000,000,* 
WO  more. 

Tax  Bebxluon  not  ovkb.  —  Its  spirit  and  its  principles  still  live  ; 
and  until  the  former  shall  be  exorcised,  and  the  latter  renounced  in 
exchange  for  habits  of  an  honest  loyalty,  we  can  have  no  reliable 
security  against  a  series  of  rebellions  in  the  future.  It  is  an  hydra  you 
cannot  kill  by  cutting  off  its  head.  You  must  quench  its  spirit,  and 
eradicate  its  principles  from  the  community.  The  Union  Congressional 
Committee,  familiar  with  all  the  main  facts  in  the  case,  told  the  country 
in  October,  1867,  that  **  nothing  more  is  required  than  the  belief 
that  they  (sympathizers  with  the  late  rebellion,  the  President  at  the 
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head')  are  sastained  bj  the  pablic  opinion  of  the  conquering  States,  to 
adventure  another  conspiracy,  and  to  demand,  if  necessarj  by 
force,  their  restoration  to  the  power  thej  once  wielded  at  so  terrible  a 
cost  to  the  public  peace.'* 

We  fear  there  is  too  much  truth  in  this  charge,  and  certainly  it  ifl 
strikingly  confirmed  by  a  speech  of  J.  D.  Bright,  (expelled  for  disloy- 
alty from  the  U.  S.  Senate  in  1861,)  which  he  delivered  last  autaran  in 
Kentucky,  where  he  now  resides.  Its  substance  was  *that  the  war 
was  unconstitutional ;  Congress  was  an  unconstitutional  body  ;  its  acts 
are  null  and  void ;  the  national  debt  is  not  binding  ;  slavery  is  not 
abolished ;  slaves  must  be  returned  to  their  masters ;  Southern  men 
must  be  paid  for  all  losses  sustained  during  the  war ;  and  they  most  be 
governed  by  the  principle  of  State  rights.'  And  he  closes  by  advising 
Uie  people  *  not  to  pay  another  dollar  of  taxes  to  the  National  Oovem- 
ment.' 

Colored  Troops.  —  Of  these  123,000  were  at  one  time  in  actual  ser- 
vice, the  highest  number ;  but  the  whole  number  amounted  at  different 
times  to  186,000. 


PERVERSION  OP  SCIENCE  TO  WAR-PURPOSES. 

From  the  Universal  Exhibition  at  London  in  1851  to  that  at  Paris 
in  1867,  science  made  great  progress ;  but  in  what  direction  have  its 
triumphs  been  the  most  signal,  and  its  results  the  most  complete  ?  We 
have  not  yet  found  a  cheaper  and  more  manageable  agent  than  steam, 
nor  invented  a  safer  and  steadier  illuminating  power  than  gas.  We 
cannot  steer  a  balloon ;  the  Board  of  Trade  has  given  up  predicting 
the  weather ;  fire  and  shipwreck  and  pestilence  still  claim  their  heavy 
toll  of  our  population  notwithstanding  chemistry,  life-boats  and  medical 
congresses.  We  seem  on  the  very  verge  of  great  discoveries ;  but  ooy 
nature  eludes  our  grasp,  and  leaves  us  still  shivering  on  the  thrediold 
of  truth. 

In  one  class  of  subjects,  however,  our  labors  have  been  nnremitting, 
our  progress  continuous,  our  success  uninterrupted.  In  the  arts  whidi 
embellish,  cheer,  comfort,  and  lengthen  human  life,  our  success  has  been 
moderate ;  while  in  the  art  of  maiming,  wounding,  and  destroying  our 
fellow-creatures,  it  has  been  all,  and  more  than  all  that  could  be  de- 
sired. During  the  period  we  have  mentioned,  the  English  and  Frendi 
navies  have,  with  vast  labor,  expense,  and  ingenuity,  been  completely 
transformed,  once  from  sails  to  screws  and  again  tixjim  wood  to  iron. 
Turrets  and  broadsides  have  raised  a  sort  of  mechanical  war  of  their 
own  ;  and  the  human  mind  has  been  tasked  to  the  utmost  in  the  attempt 
to  estimate  and  compare  the  solidity  of  different  targets.  In  ordnance 
a  boundless  field  has  been  open  to  the  ingenuity  of  our  Whitworths 
and  Armstrongs,  Pallisers  and  Prasers.  Bolts,  bullets,  and  cones  have 
striven  for  the  mastery.     Powder  and  gun-cotton  have  their  fanatical' 
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Bupportera.  The  very  names  of  the  different  kinds  of  rifles  that  have  ■ 
been  invented  would  fill  a  dictionary  ;  and  the  last  agreeable  noTeltj  is 
a  cannon  framed  on  the  principle  of  the  old  Balearic  slins,  which  did 
.  such  good  service  in  Uie  hands  of  Hannibars  soldiers.  These  have 
been  the  philanthropic  studies  in  which  the  mind  of  Europe  has  been 
immersed  for  the  last  ten  years ;  and  these  are  the  results  to  which  she 
may  with  most  justice  point  as  the  triumphs  of  her  industry  and  the 
landmarks  of  her  civilisation !  If  man  was  sent  into  the  world  to  plot 
the  destruction  of  the  human  race,  nobody  can  doubt  that  we  are  on 
the  right  track  at  last.  Even  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  who  has 
seen  war  on  a  large  scale,  stands  aghast  at  the  potency  of  the  machinery 
which  mankind  seem  never  tired  of  constructing  for  their  mutual  anni- 
hilation. 

But,  after  all,  the  insensible  and  inanimate  instruments  of  destruc- 
tion are  not  the  worst  of  it.  They  may  rust  in  vaults  and  arsenals, 
harting  nobody  and  costing  nothing.  It  ia  tl\e  living  arm  that  is  to 
wield  them  that  we  complain  of  and  pity.  In  every  country  in  Europe, 
and  with  gradually  increasing  stringency,  as  small  States  are  absorbed 
into  larger  ones,  the  flower  and  strength  of  the  population  are  kept 
continually  under  arms.  The  youth  of  the  nation  wastes  its  eolden 
hours  in  garrison  towns  and  dreary  barracks  far  away  from  all  civilizing 
and  humanizing  influences,  and  whiles  away  its  dreary  existence  in  a 
round  qf  monotonous  exercise  and  stale  and  wearisome  dissipation ; 
while  women  perform  the  labor  that  nature  designed  for  men,  and  the 
fields  are  left  half  cultivated  because  the  hands  that  should  till  them 
are  perpetually  grasping  the  rifle  or  the  sabre.  In  these  vast  armies 
grow  np  a  race  of  officers  who  know  no  home  but  the  camp,  no  trade 
but  war,  and  who  have  little  connection  with  the  remainder  of  the 
human  race,  except  an  odious  skill  in  their  destruction.  In  a  vast 
transmarine  Empire  like  our  own  the  soldier  is  brought  in  contact  with 
different  nations,  climates,  and  productions.  He  sees  and  subdues  new 
races  of  men,  and  is  often  a  sort  of  auxiliary  to  the  extension  of  civili- 
sation and  the  foundation  of  States.  At  any  rate,  he  escapes  the  dreary 
enmd  that  spreads  its  wings  over  Lyons  or  Mayence,  where  the  soldier 
Tegetates  for  years  in  listless  inactivity  and  uselessness,  in  order  at  last 
to  be  led  out  to  shed  his  blood  on  some  of  the  well-known  battle-flelds 
of  Europe,  which  seem  to  have  been  selected  as  theatres  for  the  misery 
and  destruotien  of  the  human  race  from  the  flrst  dawning  of  modern 
history  to  the  present  time.  The  evil  is  not  stationary,  it  is  rapidly 
inoreasing.  The  increlwe  of  population  and  the  centralization  of  Oov- 
ernment  have  given  to  the  conscription  a  terrible  efficiency,  so  that  it 
seems  as  if  the  insatiate  maw  of  modern  warfare  would  be  contented 
with  nothing  less  than  the  whole  manhood  of  a  nation.  Compared  with 
the  armies  that  contended '  in  Bohemia  last  year,,  the  mighty  hosts  of 
Napoleon's  earlier  campaigns  were  mere  diversions ;  and  compared  with 
the  carnage  of  Solferino  or  Sadowa,  Lutzea  was  a  petty  skirmish,  and 
Waterloo  itself  an  affair  of  outposts."  —  London  Ttnus^  July,  1867. 
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THE  ALABAMA  CONTROVERSY: 

OUR  DIBFYTCI  WITH  INafcAND  NOT  T«T  BSTTLID. 

Wb  snpponed  it  was  on  the  waj  to  »  Bare  and  satisfkctOTy  setHe- 
ment ;  bat  we  now  learn  that  there  is  a  hitch  in  the  case  that  may  pro- 
long the  oontroyersj  for  years,  and  keep  alive  much  of  the  dissati^c- 
tion  and  bitterness  felt  among  as  towards  England  daring  the  rebelKoii. 
We  deplore  this,  bat  rest  in  the  full  confidence  that  the  matter  will 
never  lead  to  war.  It  would  be  a  oryiag  sin  and  shame  if  public  sen^ 
timeot  in  either  country  should  allow  their  ralers  seriously  to  think  of 
ever  pushing  such  a  dispute  to  the  blind,  brutal  arbitrament  of  the 
sword.  If  Christians  will  in  season  do  their  duty  in  the  case,  such  a 
result  will  become  morally  impossible. 

We  would  not,  however,  keep  the  question,  if  we  oould,  from  being 
fairly  and  fully  discussed.  Indeed,  no  other  peaceful  resort  is  now 
left.  Since  diplomatists  cannot  or  will  not  agree,  the  people  must  ex- 
amine the  case  for  themselves,  and  let  public  opinion  indicato  what  b 
to  be  done.  In  time  they  will  do  so,  if  rulers  will  only  resolve  to 
have  the  dispute  adjusted  at  all  events  without  a  resort  to  the  sword. 
We  should  regret  such  a  discussion,  because  it  would  be  sure  to  stir  np 
a  great  deal  of  bad  blood  ;  but  it  would  be  incomparably  better  than 
a  suicidal  attempt  to  settle  the  matter  by  lead  ahd  steel,  grape  and 
canister. 

The  points  of  practical  difficulty  still  pending  seem  quite  intelligible. 
*<  We  are  now  distinctly  informed  by  Lord  Stanley,"  says  Mr.  Seward, 
Nov.  29,  1867,  **  that  the  limited  reference  of  the  so-called  Alabama 
claims  which  Lord  Stanley  proposes  is  tendered  upon  the  oonsideratioo 
that  the  United  States  shall  waive,  before  the  arbitration,  the  poaitioa 
they  have  constantly  maintained  firom  the  beginning,  namely,  that  the 
Queen's  proclamation  of  1861,  which  accorded  belligerent  rights  to  in- 
surgents against  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  was  not  justified 
on  any  grounds,  either  of  necessity  or  of  moral  right,  and  therefore  * 
was  %n  act  of  wrongful  intervention,  a  departure  from  the  obligations 
of  existing  treaties,  and  without  the  sanction  of  the  law  of  nations. 
The  conditions  being  inadmissible,  the  proposed  limited  reference  b 
therefore  declined." 

Such  closure  of  the  discussion  by  diplomatists  leaves  it  open  of  eoam 
to  the  people  at  large.  **  The  questions  involved  are  referred  to  the 
judgment  of  Congress  and  the  American  people.  Each  party  has 
stated  the  case  on  its  side.  Hicy  are  like  the  pleadings  in  court  oa 
which  issue  is  joined.  Lord  Stanley  distinctly  refuses  oar  principle  of 
arbitration  as  applied  to  the  whole  case.  Mr.  Seward  will  not  arbi- 
trate unless  the  tchole  case  is  submitted.  Under  these  circomstanoes  all 
the  merits  of  the  ease  are  opened  anew ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
subject  will  occupy  the  serious  attention  of  Congress,  and  it  may  even 
enter  bto  the  Presidential  election.    People*  anxious  for  peace  regret 
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nuch  that  Lord  Stanley  did  not  accept  the  proposition  from  the  United 
States  for  arbitration,  as  that  would  have  taken  the  question  out  of 
Congressional  or  popular  discussion.  As  it  is,  the  disoossion  most  pro- 
ceed/' 

We  shall  be  sorry  to  see  suoh  a  question  agitated,  especially  in  a 
presidential  oanvass.  As  an  eleotioaeering  issue,  it  must  work  only 
mischief.  Nearly  all  the  Irish  and  our  ex-rebels  will  be  sure  to  go, 
right  or  wrong,  in  favor  of  violent  measures  against  England,  to  wreak 
vengeance  —  the  former  for  what  she  is  now  doing  in  Ireland,  and  the 
latter  because  she  did  no  more  to  help  them  in  their  rebellion.  These 
two  classes  are  now,  as  they  always  have  been,  the  chief  war-dogs  of 
the  land,  and  may  perhaps  take  this  way  to  weld  together  the  disloyal 
and  factious  elements  North  and  Soutn  in  a  party  designed  to  stir  up 
the  country  with  a  sort  of  reckless  frenzy.  The  dispute  with  England, 
if  thus  pushed  before  our  people  in  the  coming  presidential  canvass, 
may  be  brought  into  complications  from  which  it  could  not  be  extrica- 
ted for  years ;  and  even  then  it  would  not  be  in  half  so'  fair  a  way 
as  it  is  now  for  a  satisfactory  solution.  We  deeply  regret  that  the 
British  government  will  not  join  our  own  in  frankly  submitting  the 
wMe  question  to  arbiters  mutually  chosen.  That  would  end  the  con- 
troversy, but  it  seems  to  us  that  nothing  short  of  this  ever  will.  We 
think  the  people  in  the  two  countries  would  acquiesce  in  this;  anl  we 
see  no  good  reason  why  their  rulers  should  not. 


EDITORIAL    ITEMS. 

Tub  Peacb  Moveuknt  in  Europe  —  continues  with  favorable  aus- 
pices. We  have  just  received  from  France  (Havre)  two  numbers 
.(Sept.  and  Oct.)  of  a  periodical  devoted  to  our  cause,  entitled  Union  de 
la  Faix^  a  monthly  octavo  sheet.  The  first  number  is  occupied  yith 
an  exposition  of  the  movement,  of  which  we  suppose  F.  Sant^iUier,  a 
literary  gentleman  of  note,  to  bo  the  master-spirit.  The  second  num- 
ber is  wholly  filled  with  the  names  (more  than  800  in  all|  and  these  only 
part)  of  adherents  and  contributors  to  the  cause,  with  their  residence 
and  various  employments,  as  merchant,  physician,  advocate,  laborer, 
and  the  like,  showing  that  individuals  from  nearly  all  classes  in  society 
take  an  active  interest  in  the  movement.  On  the  general  movement  in 
France  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  we  hoped,  but  have  not  space  at 
present,  to  give  a  brief  but  comprehensive  statement  of  the  special 
agencies  and  influences  now  at  work  there  in  favor  of  Peace.  From 
what  b  transpiring  especially  in  France,  we  think  the  friends  of  peace 
in  England  and  America  may  gather  some  valuable  hints  and  facts. 

lycBKASZD  liVTERBST  IK  Pbacb. — Wo  havc  given  in  some  late  numbers  a  va- 
riety of  tacts  showing  how  the  popular  mind  in  the  mo«t  enlightened  partn  of 
Europe  is  waking  oh  this  subject  as  never  before ;  and  as  the  war  feeling 
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aroQBed  daring  the  laterebellicm  oools  off,  we  find  amonit  onnelves  proofe  of  % 
re^iYed  and  steadily  increasing  interest  in  our  oause.  Some  of  our  joumala, 
both  relif^ious  and  secular,  are  coming  to  treat  it  with  more  favor,  and  ooca- 
sionally  to  publish  articles  quite  decidedly  in  its  sapport.  Them  are  foand 
in  widelj  distant  parts  of  the  country.  At  Elkhart,  Indiana,  is  jmblisbed  the 
Herald  of  Truth,  a  strong  advocate  cf  Peace  ;  at  Columbia,  South  Oaroli- 
t.a,  is  to  be  issued  this  month  the  Christian  Nei^hbor^  a  weekly  paper  op- 
posed to  all  war;  and  from  the  capital  of  Tennessee  we  haTe  just  le- 
ceiTed  several  numbers  of  the  Gospel  Advocate,  a  monthly  that  inculoatet 
the  same  views.  Like  proofs  of  interest  in  this  cause  are  doubtleas  to  be 
ftmnd  here  and  there  all  over  the  land.  It  is  a  carious  and  significant  Ikct, 
yet  not  at  all  to  be  wondered  at,  that  even  in  the  heart  of  rebeldom  there  is 
rising  among.the  common  people  a  spontaneous  interest  never  before  known 
on  the  subject.  From  the  late  much  lamented  Dr.  T.  E.  Bessley,  of  PbilaM- 

£hia,  we  learned  last  June  that  in  a  then  recent  visit  at  the  Sooth,  be  ftmnd 
Tge  numbers  inclined  to  show  their  abhorrence  of  vrar  by  joining  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends.  Such  in  time  will  everywhere  be  the  recoil  of  our  late 
domestic  conflict,  and  will  act  as  a  strong  protest  against  war.  We  cannot 
expect  this  result  at  once,  but  sooner  or  later  it  will  assuredly  come. 

The  New  Movement  of  the  Quakers  on  Peace —  is  also  full  of  new  bopea  for 
our  cause.  Nut  long  after  the  collapse  of  the  rebellion,  they  held  oonveo- 
tions  on  the  subject ;  and  the  result  is  that  they  have  resolved  to  raise  $10,- 
000  for  the  prosecution  of  this  work,  chiefly,  we  believe,  by  the  delivery  of 
lectures,  and  the  circulation  of  publications.  May  God  ^P^  ^h>B  effort. 
We  shall  watch  its  progress  with  much  interest  and  hope.  The  Frienda  have 
fairly  earned  the  right  to  lead  the  van  of  this  great  Christian  reform,  and 
have,  in  proportion  to  their  numbers,  far  more  power  than  any  other  deocm- 
ination  to  aid  it. 

Perils  of  Rbconstruction.  —  We  are  in  a  sare  way  to  learn  wliat 
these  are ;  but  what  the  final  result  will  be,  no  man  can  foresee.  Clouds 
and  darkness  hang  over  the  future ;  and  it  is  yet  to  be  seen  whether  all 
that  has  been  sacrificed  on  both  sides  of  the  late  terrible  oonfiict,  will 
not  prove  well-nigh  a  dead  loss.  When  rebellion,  drunk  with  the  blood 
of  more  than  half  a  million  victims,  sheathed  its  sword  in  1S65,  most 
of  our  people  shoutod  as  if  we  had  got  fairly  **  out  of  the  woods ;  "  bat 
we  thought  then,  as  we  do  now  with  a  conviction  doubly  confirmed,  that 
we  were  just  entering  on  the  most  perilous  part  of  our  crisis.  We 
never  doubted  that  rebellion  would  ultimately  suocumb ;  bat  when  we 
should  have  to  decide  what  should  be  done  with  ex-rebels,  we  feared  that 
the  loyal  North,  so  well  united  during  the  conflict  of  arms,  would  be 
hopelessly  divided,  and  might  thus  lose  no  small  part  oi  the  fruits  of 
the  great  victory  they  had  won.  Everybody  now  sees  that  there  was, 
as  there  still  is,  much  reason  to  fear  such  a  result.  Our  hopes  still 
prevail  over  our  fears ;  but  all  that  we  have  seen  since  the  rebellion,  as 
well  as  during  its  progress,  just  shows  more  and  more  strikingly  how 
uncertain,  perilous  and  suicidal  a  process  is  war  for  deciding  any  qae»> 
tion  of  right,  or  for  securing  any  good  end.  We  await  as  patiently  and 
hopefully  as  we  can  the  final  issue,  but  still  expect  to  see  it  con- 
firming with  a  terrible  emphasis  all  the  protests,  arguments  and  ' 
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ings  that  we  uttered  from  the  first  against  appealing  to  the  sword  for 
the  decision  of  sach  questions.  The  sword  itself,  in  this  case  as  in 
every  other,  decided  only  which  side  was  strongest ;  and  now  comes  the 
main  question,  underlying  this  whole  struggle,  which  side  is  right,  and 
has  the  favor  of  Ood,  and  the  common  sense  of  mankind  for  its  support  7 
No  battle,  not  even  the  six  hundred  fought  during  the  rebellion,  can 
ever  answer  this  question. 

Review  of  the  Rebellion.  —  Some  ten  months  ago  a  friend  of  our 
cause  offered  $1,000  for  the  preparation  and  wide  circulation  of  a  re- 
view from  our  stand-point,  provided  an  equal  amount  should  be  pledged 
by  others  for  the  same  purpose.  We  announced  at  the  time  merely  the 
fact,  with  no  expectation  that  the  way  would  at  once  be  opened  for  suc« 
cessfttlly  accomplishing  the  object  sought.  We  have  by  no  means  for- 
gotten or  given  up  the  plan,  but  only  kept  it  in  abeyance,  and  trust  it 
will  in  due  time  be  carried  into  full  effect.  The  time  has  not  yet  come 
for  such  a  review ;  but  it  is  clearly  coming,  and  may  come  sooner  than 
we  expected.  ,  And  when  it  does  come,  we  shall  find  this  strange  and 
terrible  episode  of  blood  in  our  country's  hitherto  remarkably  peaceful, 
history  one  of  the  strongest  arguments  ever  known  against  war,  and  in 
favor  of  our  cause. 

Newman  Hall. — This  distingaished  preacher,  so  well  known  as  a  stead- 
fiist  friend  of  oar  country  during  our  rebellion,  isthas  noticed  in  the  Boston 
Oongre$;ationlist  as  a  friend  of  peace :  — .*^  Mr.  Hall  deseryos  all  honor  as  a 
Tcace-maker.  Feeling  himself  charged  with  a  miBsion  of  reoonoiliatlon 
tetween  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  he  is  perfectly  confident  of 
Leing  able  to  convince  all  candid  minds  that  the  people  of  that  country,  in 
dietlnction  from  the  aristocratic  classes,  were  American  in  sentiment  dar- 
ing our  great  straggle,  and  th  it  those  who  were  opposed  to  the  North,  were 
largely  so  from  a  misconception  of  the  fiicts  in  tne  case.  At  an  immense 
meeting  of  the  inflaential  citzens  of  Boston  and  vicinity,  held  in  the  Music 
Hall  on  the  evening  of  the  12th  inst.,  he  discussed  the  international 
qnestion  in  a  masterly  speech  of  two  hours'  duration.  The  effort  was  cer- 
tainly happy  and  exceedingly  adroit  No  man  who  heard  him  doabted  on 
whiob  side  were  the  sympathies  of  Newman  Hall.  He  deftly  relieved  his  ar- 
gument of  a  load  of  odium  by  admitting,  out  and  out,  the  whole  list  of  our 
grievances.  He  was  only  surprised  that  our  indigndtion  against  the  mother 
ooantrv  was  so  light.  He  even  took  our  vexation  as  a  compliment,  and  a 
proof  that  we  affix  a  high  value  to  Eoglish  opinion.  With  the  utmost  good 
Lumor  he  went  through  a  long  catalogue  of  explanations,  mingling  pathos 
with  argument*  correcting  misapprehensions,  softening  asperities,  Educing 
new  and  modifying  facts  and  views,  telling  us  of  noble  helpers  whose  names 
we  had  never  heard  of  before,  bat  who  had  spent  thousands  of  poands  in 
aid  of  oar  struggle,  deprecating  our  wrath  against  England  that  she  was  so 
slow  to  perceive  tbe  merits  of  our  cause,  begging  us  to  pardon*  her  too  stiff 
and  selfish  bearing  towards  as,  and  appealing  to  as  by  afi  that  is  stirring  in 
our  history,  and  valuable  in  our  own  language  and  literature,  to  keep  peace 
between  tbe  two  countries,  to  display  our  glorious  banners  in  fraternal 
union,  and  let  our  onlv  rivalry  be  tbe  rivalry  of  love.  Tbe  address  was  a 
noble  one,  worthy  of  the  man,  of  the  subject,  and  of  the  occasion.'' — A  fair 
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and  well-merited  notice.  We  wish  thata  joarnal  now  edited  with  ao  much 
ability,  8o  correct  on  most  subjects,  and  bo  earnest  and  effective  in  its  advoca- 
cy, would  henceforth  turn  its  attention  to  the  cause  of  I'eace  which  it  eo 
worthily  commends  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Hall. 

Items  op  Coreespondbnce.  —  We  seldom  report  from  the  private 
letters  of  our  friends,  but  will  now  give  a  few  extracts  :  — 

Mass,  —  I  believe  the  cause  of  Peace  is  of  God,  and  destined  ulti- 
matclj  to  prevail,  and  that  the  Christian  community,  and  all  well- 
wishers  of  our  race  ought  to  aid  it  along  with  other  benevoleni  enter- 
prises of  the  age,  as  one  important  means  by  which  God  will  bless  the 
world,  and  bring  on  the  millennium.     $3.00.  '  j.  m.  l. 

From  Mass.  we  have  several  other  letters  of  like  import,  and  one 
declines  to  give,  thus  :  — 

I  have  not  much  faith  in  the  operations  of  the  Peace  Society.  SiDce 
it  was  established,  we  have  had  the  most  destructive  war  that  has  beea 
for  more  than  3,000  years.  I  am  not  in  favor  of  war ;  it  costs  too 
many  valuable  lives,  besides  a  vast  amount  of  monej.  We  are  taxed 
for  everything  that  a  poor  man  has  or  needs,  even  to  a  match  to  light  his 
candle,  or  a  plaster  to  put  on  his  back  or  side.  *  *  I  am  discour- 
aged, as  my  taxes  are  abominable,  and  it  takes  everything  that  I  can 
raise  to  pay  taxes,  and  support  my  family,  &c. 

All  these  facts  our  friend  (for  such  he  has  been,  his  last  contribution 
$5.00)  aught  to  regard  as  just  so  many  reasons,  clear  and  strong,  for 
largely  increased  liberality  and  zeal  in  support  of  our  cause.  Our 
late  war  cost  and  wasted  on  both  sides  not  less  than  four  million  dol- 
lars a  day,  and  the  bare  interest  on  a  single  one  of  these  four  millions 
if  only  used  in  season  and  aright  in  the  cause  of  peace,  in  efforts  to 
change  the  war  habits  of  our  people,  especially  at  the  South,  would 
have  saved  eight  or  ten  thousand  millions'  worth  of  property,  and  more 
than  half  a  million  lives  directly  sacrificed  in  our  fratricidal  strife.  We 
vxmid  not  give  in  season  one  dollar  for  peace ;  and  now  we  must, 
whether  we  will  or  not,  pay  ten  thousand  in  war. 

Conn.  —  As  surely  as  this  world  is  to  be  redeemetf  from  sin,  so  sore- 
ly must  war  cease ;  but  how  soon  we  cannot  foresee.  Duties  are  ours ; 
events  are  God*8.  He  has  wrought  wonderfully  in  the  removal  of 
slavery  from  over  our  land ;  *  *  and  from  henceforth  let  no  man 
who  has  a  good  cause  to  advocate,  or  any  way  to  suslain,  be  discour- 
aged. *  *  What  is  before  the  friends  of  Peace  we  cannot  tell ;  but 
it  is  to  be  presumed  that  they  will  have  enough  to  try  their  faith  and 
patience.  Well,  that  is  useful  to  the  individual.  What  costs  little  is 
generally  worth  little.     ($3.00.)  A.  u 
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TOO  MUCH  SPENT  ON  OUR  NAVY. 

A  TEAB  ago,  this  subject  came  up  for  discussion  in  Congress,  and  A. 
H.  Rice,  Chairman  of  the  Naval  Committee  in  the  House,  made  an 
elaborate  speech  in  favor  of  increasing  appropriations  for  the  Navy. 
The  following  is  the  substance  of  a  letter  to  him  on  the  subject,  fur- 
nished at  the  time,  but  not  then  published.  It  is  now  quite  in  point ; 
for  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  wanted  some  $47,000,000,  which  we 
are  glad  to  see  Congress  trying  to  reduce  as  low  as  $17,000,000 ;  quite 
a  stride  from  $47,000,000  to  $17,000,000.  We  are  improving  a  little. 

The  whole  country  rejoiced  to  hear  the  President  say,  in  his  Annual 
Message,  that,  "while  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  year  (1865), 
there  were  in  commission  530  vessels,  of  all  classes  and  descriptions, 
armed  with  3,000  guns,  and  manned  by  57,000  men ;  the  number  of 
vessel  at  present  in  commission,  is  117,  ^Cith  830  guns,  and  12,128 
men."  Here  is  a  reduction  of  more  than  400  per  cent  in  a  few  months ; 
and  the  announcement  of  this  wholesale  economy  was  gladly  welcomed 
as  an  index  to  the  future  policy  of  the  government  in  this  branch  of 
the  public  service.  The  House  of  Representatives  showed  a  disposition 
to  carry  out  this  economy  m  detail  by  cutting  down  appropriations 
recommended  by  the  Committee  of  which  you  are  chairman ;  and  these 
reductions,  as  in  your  view  extreme,  you  resist  on  grounds  to  which  I 
take  leave  respectfully  to  object  as  wrong  in  themselves,  and  at  vari- 
ance with  our  past,  well-approved  policy. 
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Let  us  analyze  your  argument.  You  resist  the  proposed  reduction 
of  expense  because  ••  it  will  materially  change  our  naval  policy,  and 
the  position  of  the  United  Stetes  among  the  other  first-class  powers  of 
the  world.  During  the  progress  of  the  war,  this  goyernment  ha* 
assumed  a  high  position  among  the  nations  of  the  earth  as  a  naval 
power ;  and  the  results  we  have  attained  in  that  direction  have  been 
such  as  any  American  citizen  may  be  proud  of.  They  are  such  as  liaTe 
comnianded  the  respect  and  admirktion  of  mankind  everywhere.  Thej 
are  the  most  gigantic  achievements  on  the  fece  of  the  earth,  in  the 
length  of  time ;  and  if  our  territory  were  to  be  invaded  today,  and  we 
were  to  wage  a  war  at  home,  we  are  pretty  well  provided  with  iron- 
ships  and  heavy  ordnance  to  defend  our  territory.  But  we  are  very 
poorly  prepared  to  go  into  a  general  war  upon  the  ocean  with  any  firatr 
elass  power." 

Now,  supposing  these  boasts  to  be  fully  justified  by  facts,  does  it 
follow  that  it  would  be  wise  for  us,  in  the  flush  of  victory  over  a  gigan- 
tic rebellion,  to  reverse  our  whole  past  policy?  You  know  well  what 
that  policy  has  been  from  the  first.  We  have  carefully  shunned  the 
practice  of  European  nations,  keeping  themselves  continually  on  the 
brink  of  bankruptcy  by  their  enormous  preparations  for  war  in  a  time 
of  peace,  and  have  gone,  all  along,  on  the  principle  of  having  in  readi^ 
ness  for  whatever  emergencies  might  arise,  at  home  or  abroad,  only  a 
small  nucleus  of  either  an  army  or  a  navy.  For  whatever  more  we 
might  need,  we  have  relied  on  the  people  to  furnish  when  wanted,  as 
they  always  have  done.  Such  is  the  courfte  we  have  pursued  for  nearly 
a  century,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  our  people,  and  the  admiration 
of  the  world.  Is  there  any  good  reason  for  changing  it  just  now  ?  With 
a  debt  upon  us  of  more  than  $2,500,000,000,  and  with  the  expenses  of 
our  government  more  than  ten  times  as  great  as  they  were  thirty  or 
forty  years  ago,  shall  we  start  upon  a  race  of  competition  with  the  lead- 
ing powers  of  Europe  in  prodigal  expenditures  upon  either  our  army  or 
our  navy  ? 

We  know  well  the  arguments  for  such  a  change  in  our  policy.  *  We 
have  reached  a  high  position  before  the  world  as  a  first-class  power ; 
and  this  prestige  we  ought  to  retain  by  maintoining  a  navy  some- 
what like  that  of  England  and  France.'  But  is  there  any  real  need  of 
altering  our  policy  for  this  purpose  ?  Did  we  not  attoin  our  present 
eminence  by  this  very  policy?    Will  it  not  suffice  as  well  for  the 
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fdtare  as  it  has  in  the  past?  Shall  we  not  lose,  rather  than  gain,  in  the  < 
respect  of  the  world  by  changing  our  hereditary  policy,  and  aping  in 
this  matter  that  of  European  nations  ? 

I  confess,  Sir,  I  look  with  some  alarm  on  the  logic  that  rnns  through 
your  speech.  You  seem  to  think  that  we  are  going  to  be  drawn, 
affcdnst  our  will,  into  the  maelstrom  of  European  complications ;  that 
the  sorest,  if  not  the  only  way,  to  a^oid  such  a  calamity  is  to  be  found 
in  large  preparations  for  war ;  that  if  we  do  not  thus  prepare  ourselves, 
we  shsJl  be  in  constant  danger  of  losing  our  rights,  if  not  our  very 
existence,  as  a  nation ;  and  that  these  evils  can  be  averted  only  by 
keeping  ourselves  armed  to  the  teeth.  You  appear  to  be  harrassed 
with  the  idea  that  England,  France,  or  some  other  formidable  power 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  will  be  ever  on  the  alert  to  rob  us  of 
our  rights,  and  prey  upon  our  interests,  if  not  to  sweep  us  from  the 
earth.  Is  there  any  good  reason  for  indulging  such  fears  ?  If  really 
liable  to  such  evils,  would  an  attitude  of  menace  and  defiance  be  the 
best  way  to  avert  them  ?  Would  they  be  provoked  or  aggravated  by 
our  continuing  the  just,  liberal,  and  peaceful  policy  inaugurated  by  our 
fathers?  If  we  carry  out  that  policy  in  good  faith,  what  nation  would 
be  likely  to  assail  us,  or  to  involve  us  in  any  disputes  that  could  not 
be  adjusted  without*  the  sword?  Nations,  like  individuals,  will  of 
course  be  always  liable  to  conflict  of  opinions  and  interests ;  but  there 
can  surely  be  devised  a  far  better  way  of  dealing  with  such  conflicts,^ 
tlian  mutual  wholesale  butchery.  We  deem  it  the  special  duty  of 
rulers  to  seek  the  adoption  of  such  expedients ;  and  the  merest  frac- 
tion of  the  seal,  talent,  and  money  spent  on  military  preparations 
might,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  avert  the  alleged  necessity  of  appeal- 
ing to  the  sword,  and  in  time  supersede  altogether  its  blind,  brutal 
arbitrament  • 

I  know  well  that  such  a  consummation  is  not  to  be  reached  at  once, 
and  that  meanwhile  nations  will  retain  their  war-system ;  but  it  is  not 
necessary,  even  on  the  current  theory  of  preparing  for  war  in  a  time  of 
peace,  to  squander  such  vast  sums  as  are  now  spent  for  such  purposes. 
If  we  k&ve  a  navy,  we  must  of  course  have  navy-yards,  and  these  must 
be  kept  from  decay ;  but  what  is  the  real  use  of  sending  forth  our  war- 
ships, at  immense  cost,  to  cruise  all  over  the  world  ?  You  say  « they 
are  scattered  wherever  our  commerce  goes ; "  but  why  should  our  ships 
of  war  go  wherever  our  vessels  of  commerce  go?    Commerce  is  a 
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mutual  interest,  and,  if  let  alone,  would  ptotect  itself  without  any  con- 
voy of  war-ships.  With  civilized  governments,  we  have  treaties  for 
their  protection.  Will  not  these  suffice  7  Is  there  any  need  of  w»r-_ 
ships  to  convoy  our  merchantmen  to  England,  France,  or  Russia? 
Why,  then,  send  squadron  aflber  squadron  roving,  like  so  masy  l>oa 
Quixotes  of  the  ocean,  all  over  the  globe?  What  is  the  necessity  or 
use  of  such  displays  7  You  may  say,  they  are  needed  as  exhibitors  of 
our  power  and  purpose  to  protect  our  rights  everywhere ;  but  this  object 
can  be  gained  as  surely  without  as  with  these  enormous  demonstra- 
tions. Our  claim  to  the  world's  respect  comes  from  our  numbers,  oar 
wealth,  and  our  character ;  and  these, whether  with  or  without  a  powerful 
navy  roaming'  over  the  world,  would  secure  all  the  respect  we  now  have, 
or  can  ever  gain. 

This  plea  for  expenses  upon  our  navy,  as  an  insurance  of  oar  com- 
merce, seems  to  us  suicidal.  It  is  not  necessary  for  this  purpose  ;  and, 
if  it  were,  it  costs  more  than  it  is  worth.  I  cannot  now  consider  this 
subject  in  its  details;  but  I  think  you  will  find,  on  thorough  investigation, 
that  it  is  the  most  costly  insurance  ever  known,  and  would  not  be 
tolerated  by  shrewd  men  in  the  management  of  their  own  affairs.  The 
navies  of  Christendom  cost  more  than  the  profits  of  her  whole  mercan- 
tile marine ;  and,  if  so,  is  it  wise  or  right  to  tax  millions  to  protect  and 
insure  the  business  of  a  few  7 

I  grant  that  law  must  be  enforced  on  sea  as  well  ^a  on  land,  and 
hence  the  necessity  of  an  Ocean  Police,  to  be  sustained  jointly  by  all 
maritime  nations.  This  purpose,  however,  will  require  no  iron-clads, 
costing  each  a  million  sterling.  The  cost  of  one  such  sea-monster 
might  suffice  to  build  half  the  vessels  needed  as  an  ocean  police  for  the 
world.  Piracy  is  a  spawn  of  war ;  and  whenever  the  custom  of  war 
shall  cqase,  there  may  be  wanted  only  a  light,  cheap  craft  for  the 
simple  enforcement  of  revenue*laws.  Should  these  laws  be  superseded  by 
universal  free  trade,  —  a  consummation  sure  to  come  sooner  or  later, — 
there  will  thenceforth  be  no  need  of  even  revenue-cutters,  and  proba- 
bly little  of  an  ocean  police. 


MfiHKNTOS  OF  War.  —  We  ace  them  at  almost  every  turn  in  our  cities, 
permanently  crippled  soldiers.  In  1862,  Congress  offered  them  artificial 
limbfl ;  and  long  ago,  arms,  legs,  feet,  and  hands,  to  the  number  of  more 
than  6,000  were  furnished.  In  a  sinsle  month  2,255  widows'  claims  were 
presented,  and  1,948  invalid  claims;  in  all  4,203. 
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OUR  NAVY: 

FACTS  AXD  QUERIES  ABOUT  IT. 

I  find,  from  the  ''  U.  S.  Navy  Register  for  1868,*'  that  there  are 
six  squadrons  on  foreign  servioe,  comprising  61  vessels,  with  an 
aggregate  of  438  guns ;  and  in  special  service,  7  vessels,  with  66 
guns.  Thirty-three  iron-clads  are  laid  up  at  various  naval  stations 
at  home ;  and  at  the  Naval  Academy,  Annapolis,  are  stattoned  9 
vessels,  not  included  in  the  above  lists.  From  the  President's  last 
Annual  Message,  moreover,  it  appears  that  "thf  availal)le  re- 
sources of  the  navy  for  the  last  3'ear  were  S38,465,754,  and  the 
estimates  for  the  ensuing  year  are  $47,317,183. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  put  a  few  questions  on  this  subject,  and 
ask  answers  from  those  in  the  public  service  who  ought  to  know : 
—  1.  What  excuse  can  there  be  for  so  vast  an  expense  ?  Here 
we  find,  for  two  years,  an  average  expenditure  of  about  forty-two 
millions  a  year,  while  we  are  at  peace  with  all  the  world ;  more 
than  thyee  times  as  much  as  the  entire  annual  expenses  of  our 
government  for  all  purposes  some  forty  years  ago,  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  John  Quincy  Adams. 

2.  What  need  of  such  expenses  ?  We  have  no  occasion  for  a' 
single  war-vessel,  either  iron-clad  or  sail,  to  guard  our  own  coast 
or  harbors.^  We  must,  of  course,  have  revenue-cutters  to  enforce 
our  revenue-laws ;  but  no  fighting  ship,  like  our  monitors  or  any 
of  our  iron-clads,  is  required  for  this  purpose. 

3.  Of  what  tc^e  are  the  "six  squadrons  on  foreign  service  ?" 
I  would  thank  anybod}'  to  tell  me.  'They  go  roaming  around  the 
world,  at  an  expense  of  perhaps  one  or  two  millions  a  month ;  but 
what  conceivable  service  do  they  render  to  ourselves  or  the  world  ? 
K any,  just  tell  us  what.  Do  yoiTsay,  they  protect  or  promote  our 
commerce  ?  In  what  way  ?  Specify  instances  in  which  they  are 
doing  so,  or  ever  have.  Would  our  commerce,  rightly  conducted, 
need  or  ask  any  such  favors?  If  it  should,  are  we  bound  to  give  it? 
The  expenses  of  our  navy^  the  part  spent  for  this  purpose,  are 
more  than  the  entire  proJUs  of  our  foreign  commerce  thus  protected. 
Is  it  right  to  exact  from  the  mass  of  our  people  so  many  millions, 
for  the  special  benefit  of  a  few  traders  in  distant  parts  of  the  earth  ? 
If  they  desire  insurance,  let  them  pay  for  it  to  insurance  companies. 
We  might,  with  equal  propriety,  ask  the  National  Government  to 
insure  our  houses  or  stores  against  loss  from  fire.  Do  you  say, 
these  squadrons  abroad  are  of  great  service  by  showing  other 
countries  our  naval  power  ?  Men  of  intelligence  already  know  this 
well  enough  ;  and  it  can  be  of  little  use  to  conciliate  or  impress 
the  ignorant  masses.     It  is  not  these  roving  holiday-shows  of  our 
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power  and  resonrces,  bat  our  established  reputation  as  a  people, 
and  the  impression  we  make  by  our  commercial  exchanges  with 
the  various  nations  of  the  earth,  that  give  us  respect  and  influence- 
•Our  mercliants,  left  to  their  own  honesty,  tact,  and  fair  dealing, 
would  protect  themselves  in  the  long  run  quite  as  well  without 
these  costly  displays  of  our  pride  and  power. 

The  navy,  as  a  guardian  of  our  commerce  on  distant  waters, 
would  seem  a  great  financial  blunder.  It  costs  far  more  than  it 
comes  to.  A  gentleman  of  intelligence,  himself  a  merchant  and 
ship-owher,  wrote,  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  an  able  and  elabo- 
rate document,  to  show  of  how  little  use  our  navy  then  was  for 
any  purpose  whatever.    1  will  quote  a  few  of  his  statements :  — 

'^  The  average  expense  of  each  gun  in  the  navy  for  one  year, 
amounts  to  about  $15,000.  Now,  admitting  the  profit  of  an 
American  ship  to  be  $4,000  per  annum,  —  and  this  rate  of  profit 
would  cover  the  ocean  with  ships,  —  it  would  take  one  year's  earn- 
ings  of  100  ships  to  pay  the  expenditure  necessary  to  have  a  sloop 
of  war,  and  to  use  her  for  one  year,  150  for  a  frigate,  and  nearly 
300  ships  for  a  line-of-battle  ship ;  that  is,  it  would  require  550 
ships,  doing  a  profitable  business,  in  order  to  earn  enough  in  a  year 
to  build,  repair^  and  sail  this  little  fleet.  Thus,  1700  merchant 
ships,  even  if  every  one  clears  $4,000  per  annum,  must  be  em- 
ployed every  year  to  earn  the  annual  expenses  of  our  navy ! 

'^  We  have  about  1,000,000  tons  of  shipping  engi^^  in  the 
foreign  trade.^  The  cost  of  this  shipping  is  $60  per  ton.  The 
actual  value  of  our  mercantile  marine  is  about  $40  per  ton,  taking 
them  together,  new  and  old.  This  would  make  the  value  of  our 
shipping  to  be  $40,000,000,  about  five  times  the  annual  cost  of  our 
navy.  The  ship-owner  does  not,  upon  an  average,  one  year  with 
another,  earn  five  per  cent  beside  the  interest  on  the  capital  em- 
ployed. *  *  There  are  nations  now  enjoying  a  profitable  navi- 
gation, who  have  not  a  single  vessel  of  war." 

I  do  not  attempt  anything  like  a  full  discussion  of  this  subject ; 
but  such  facts  and  views  as  the  foregoing  must,  I  think,  make  it 
imperative  on  our  Congress,  before  voting  any  more  millions  for 
our  navy,  to  inquire,  and  let  the  mass  of  our  people  know,  what 
real  need  or  use  there  is  for  it,  and  what  important  end  it  is  likely 
to  secure,  that  might  not  be  gained  without  it.  Is  it  not  $42,000,- 
000  a  year,  or  even  a  tithe  of  this  sum,  "  paying  too  dear  for 
the  whistle  ?"  Frakkun. 
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What  Need  of  ocx  Ieov-Clads  now?  —  We  find,  jast  oo  going  to 
press,  some  thoughts  in  the  Springfield  RepubUcany  on  the  late  **  Sale  of 
the  Iro%'Cladi  "  by  our  goTernment,  that  eTinoe  much  more  good  sense 
than  is  common  on  sach  subjects.  We  should  be  glad  to  copy  more  than 
our  spaee  will  now  allow  :  — 

The  policy  of  the  government  in  disposing  of  a  considerable  part  of  it* 
iron-clad  navy,  has  been  made  the  subject  of  much  un&Torable  criticism. 
It  happens  to  be  one  of  those  matters  on  which  it  is  easy  for  journalists  to 
be  very  sharp,  easy  to  make  good  hits  at  the  administration,  easy  to  quote 
old  saws,  and  look  exceeding  wise.  But  the  best  reason  of  the  case,  and  the 
matures t  judgment  of  our  military  authorities,  as  well  as  the  largest  con- 
siderations of  statesmanship,  combine  to  urge  the  reduction  of  the  fleet. 

The  great  reason  for  this  step  is,  that  nobody  wants  to  fight  us  an j  how. 
There  is  not  an  important  nation  on  earth,  except  Russia,  that  does  not  fear  a 
collision  with  the  United  States.  Prussia  has  just  surrendered  to  us  the  whole 
question  of  expatriation,  without  a  murmur,  almost  before  our  demand. 
England  would  be  delighted  to  pay  the  Alabama  claims  (simply)  today, 
to  call  it  square  with  Srother  Jonathan.  France  withdrew  from  Mexico, 
and  left  Maximilian  to  his  fate,  because  she  saw  the  uselessnees  of  keeping 
up  a  contest  with  the  young  giant  of  the  West.  Austria,  Italy,  Spain  — 
are  such  as  they  likely  to  get  across  our  path  ? 

It  is  all  nonsense,  this  talk  of  preparing  for  national  defenoe,  in  the 
position  we  hold  to  the  world.  It  is  the  glory  of  that  position  that  we  are 
above  ofience.  Why  should  we  voluntarily  adopt  the  system  which  is 
ruining  the  peoples  of  th^  old  world,  and  from  which  they  would  eladly 
free  themselves  ?  There  are  nations  which  would  fight  us  to  the  last,  before 
they  would  submit  to  outrage  or  insult ;  but  there  is  not  one  which  would 
not  take  mighty  reasonable  views  of  its  own  claims  in  a  controversy  with 
ourselves.  We  shall  get  our  rights ;  never  fear.  As  to  our  keeping  an 
immeuse  fleet,  every  ship  of  which  eats  up  as  much  as  it  is  worth  every 
few  years,  merely  that  we  may  be  in  oondition  to  bully  or  browbeat  our 
Deighbora,  at  the  pleasure  of  doneressional  demagogues,  —  this  is  a  course 
that  not  only  is  unchristian,  but  that  will  be  very  likely  to  secure  us  a  good 
thrashing  from  some  quarter,  some  time.  We  are  strong  enough  to  be  let 
alone,  if  we  mind  our  own  business  :  that  is  all  any  nation  ought  to  wish. 
If  we  set  up  for  gamecocks  we  shall  probably  get  our  comb  cut,  and  our 
tail-feathers  pulled  —  and  serve  us  right.  If  one  can't  do  it,  two  will.  The 
best  way  we  can  take  to  prepare  for  war  is  to  practice  the  strictest  economy, 
relieve#>ur  industry,  straighten  out  our  finances,  get  our  credit  in  good 
order,  put  our  spare  iron  into  railroads,  instead  of  monitors;  and  then  we 
may  be  sure  that  none  of  the  efiete  and  beggared  monarchies  of  the  old 
world  will  dare  to  measure  swords  with  us.  The  United  States  ^yernment 
has  no  more  need  to  maintain  a  great  fleet,  than  John  Morrissey  has  to 
provide  himself  with  a  Gatling  gun,  or  stock  his  person  with  pistols  and 
bowie-knives,  to  protect  himself  from  personal  violence  at  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Stevens  or  Mr.  Baldwin. 
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FINANCIAL  RECOIL  OF  WAR. 

War  is  a  groat  disturber  of  all  human  affiiirs ;  and  it  takes  a  long 
time  to  recover  from  the  recoil  of  its  malign  inflaenoes.  Theee  are 
more  clearly  seen  or  more  easily  measured  in  financial  and  basinees 
matters,  but  not  a  whit  more  real  nor  more  deplorable,  than  in  other 
things.  Every  war  is  preceded,  accompanied,  and  followed  by  such 
results  in  numberless  ways.  Some  of  these  are  well  sketched  in  tlie 
following  extracts  from  the  N,  Y.  Post : — 

The  distress  and  lack  of  employment  now  so  general  in  England,  and 
indeed  all  over  Europe,  as  well  as  m  our  Atlantic  States,  appear  to  extend 
even  to  California,  one  of  the  newest  States,  where,  in  San  Francisco,  relief 
committees  have  been  formed  to  supply  the  wants  of  destitute  mechanics  and 
their  families.  That  all  California  should  be  overstocked  with  skilled  labor 
does  not  seem  probable,  though  it  is  not  unlikely  that  in  some  branches  in 
San  Fraxtcisco,,  as  here,  there  is  a. dearth  of  employment. 

It  is  a  curious  question,  to  what  causes  «are  owin^r  the  eeneral  and  very 
serious  derangements  of  industry  in  Europe  and  America.  In  this  ooontrf , 
we  are  paying  the  penalty  of  a  season  of  extravagance,  and  of  induli^ence 
in  the  most  crude  and  wasteful  tax  system  known  to  the  world.  We  tire 
poor,  because ,  during  four  years  of  war,  we  destroyed  enormous  armnints  of 
property  and  the  lives  of  half  a  million  of  producers;  and  because  all  this 
waste  was  aggravated  by  a  depraved  currency,  which  led  to  extravagance, 
and  by  a  tax  and  tariff  system  which  exacts  dues  on  sixteen  thousand  articles, 
when  we  might  raise  the  whole  revenue  from  a  hifndred. 

But  why  is  England  worse  off  than  the  United  States?  Why  are  Franee 
and  Germany  suffering  as  much  as  England?  in  England,  we  find  that  a 
considerable  part  of  the  destitution  and  suffering  is  found  among  the  work- 
men, who,  during  our  late  war,  were  engaged  in  building  blockade  runners,  and 
preparing  materials  oj  war  to  be  sold  to  the  rebels.  It  seems  that  this  business 
was  so  enormous  as  to  draw  to  it  many  thousands  of  workmen,  skilled  and  un- 
skilled, who,  when  the  war  ceased,  suddenly  found  themselves  without  employ^ 
ment. 

But  this  is  only  one  of  several  causes  for  the  prevalent  distress  in  Eng- 
land ;  it  relates  to  only  certain  branches  of  industry.  The  chief  causes  of 
distress  all  over  Europe  are,  the  excessive  burdens  laid  upon  industry  by  the 
vast  armaments  kept  up  by  all  the  great  powers,  who  fear  Napoleon,  and  the 
feeling  of  distrust  respecting  the  future  which  has  taken  possession  of  all 
minds.  There  is  a  general  belief  that  war  may  break  out  in  Eusope  at 
almost  any  time ;  a  general  European  war  has  been  expected  fbr  a  year  or 
two  ;  and  the  fear  of  it  has  made  capitalists  refuse  to  put  out  their  money 
in  any  but  the  most  temporary  loans.  Thus  enterprise  is  checked,  while 
industry  is  more  and  more  severely  burdened  by  the  extravagant  armaments 
and  vast  armies. 

Nor  should  it  be  forgotten,  that  the  inability  of  our  people  to  buy  as 
largely  as  in  more  prosperous  times  affects,  in  a  very  important  degree,  a 
considerable  part  of  the  population  of  Europe.  We  are  the  most  import- 
ant customers  of  many  hundred  thousands  of  Germans,  Frenchmen,  and 
Englishmen.  When  we  are  able  to  buy  largely,  they  are  prosperous  and 
happy  ;  when  we  cannot  or  will  not  buy,  they  are  depresseo^and  poor. 
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^  For  the  present,  Europe  and  Ameriea  are  BoiSeriDg  from  a  flimilar  dej^res- 
sion  in  all  industries  ;  but  it  is  satisfactory  to  reflect,  that  while  the  jeal- 
ousy of  the  different  European  governments  compels  them  continually  to 
increase  their  armaments  and  armies,  and  exposes  them  to  the  constant  fear 
of  war,  thus  perpetuating  the  main  causes  of  the  present  distress,  with  us 
the  case  is  Teiy  diflbrent.  We  do  not  fear  our  neienbors,  and  can  therefore 
afford  to  reduce  our  armies  to  a  degree  which  will  make  their  cost  unfelt. 
Already  the  estimates  for  the  ordinary  ezpensee  of  our  government,  includ- 
ing army,  navy,  and  civil  government,  have  been  reduced  by  Congress  to 
ninety  millions ;  a  sum  absolutelv  less,  if  reckoned  in  gold,  than  the  admin- 
istration coat  in  the  first  year  of  Mr.  Buchanan's  term.  The  total  expendi- 
tnres  also  have  been  reduced  by  more  than  a  hundred  millions  from  last 
year's. 


THE  MILITARY  EPIDEMIC. 

The  mania  of  preparation  for  war,  as  the  only  means  of  preventing  it, 
seems  to  be  seizing  on  the  governments  of  Europe,  with  a  sort  of  blind, 
resistless  fury.  One  of  its  leading  journals  predicted,  at  the  time,  that 
the  battle  of  Sadowa,  won  by  the  Prussian  needle-gun  with  such  signal 
success,  would  increase  the  annual  war-budgets  of  Europe  $250,000,000. 
It  was  a  startling  prophecy ;  but  facts  seem  to  be  more  than  justifying  it. 

Let  us  condense  a  few  of  these  facts.  "  We  are  overwhelmed," 
says  the  Eccmomisfe  Bdge,  a  very  able,  progressive  journiil,  "  with 
militarism,  AH  the  nations  of  Europe  are  occupying  themselves  more 
actively  than  ever  in  perfecting  their  implements  of  war.  Austria  is 
in  train  to  reorganize  her  army  at  the  rate  of  a  million  men  ;  Prussia 
can  henceforth  dispose  of  an  effective  force  of  1,250,000 ;  and  the 
French  Government  is  about  to  raise  hers  to  800,000  soldiers,  sup- 
ported by  a  movable  national  guard  of  400,000  or  500,000,  in  all 
about  1,250,000,  the  same  as  Prussia.  The  Invalid  Russe,  the  organ 
of  the  Czar,  represents  Russia  as  having  diminished  her  active  army  to 
700,000  men,  but  with  a  reserve  so  immense  as  to  make  her  army,  on 
demand,  amount  in  fact  to  more  than  1,800,000,  the  largest  in  Europe. 
Italy,  while  going  constantly  in  her  expenses  beyond  her  income,  and 
depending  on  loans  obtained  at  ruinous  rates  to  keep  the  ship  of  state  - 
afloat,  is  said  to  be  organizing  an  army  of  nearly  a  million  men.  Here 
are  five  governments  in  Europe  that  are  raising,  or  preparing  to  raise, 
no  less  than  5,800,000  troops ;  and  should  the  others,  as  they  must  or 
will,  follow  their  example,  we  may  see  Europe,  ready  on  emergency, 
bristle  with  some  seven  million  bayonets  !  " 

We  may  well  stand  amazed  at  this  gigantic  folly  and  crime  of  rulers. 
We  deem  it  both ;  for  it  puts  the  iron  heel  of  war  on  the  bosom  <Jf 
millions,  sacrifies  their  lives  by  scores  and  hundreds  of  thousands,  with- 
draws one-fiflh  of  their  able-bodied  laborers  from  productive  industry, 
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compels  the  others  to  sapport  these  in  enforoed  idleness,  and  thus  keeps 
yast  multitudes  continually  on  the  verge  of  starvation.  On  all  these 
points,  Europe  is  at  this  hour  teeming  with  a  superabundance  of  proofs. 
How  long  humanity,  pressed  to  the  earth,  if  not  bleeding  at  every  pore, 
will  submit  without  resiatance  to  this  accursed  warniystem,  we  knofw 
not ;  but  if  pushed  much  farther,  we  shall  expect  at  length  a  recoil 
and  explosion,  as  in  the  first  French  Revolution,  that  wiH  convulse 
all  Europe,  and  shake,  if  not  overthrow,  every  government  not  more 
strongly  enshrined  than  most  of  them  are  in  the  affections  of  the  people. 
Such  a  system  of  oppression  and  outrage  upon  the  masses  cannot  last 
forever. 

Views  of  thk  Prbbs  on  thx  Subject. — "  It  is  a  carious  phenomenon,*' 
says  The  London  Daily  News,  <*  that  while  all  the  governments  of  Earope 
are  proclaiming  their  desire  for  the  continuance  of  peace,  the  preparation 
of  arms  and  armed  men  waa  never  so  active  as  it  is  at  present,  on  almoat 
every  side.  Prussia,  Austria,  Franco,  Italy,  and  Russia,  are  making  the 
same  pacific  declarations.  But  unfortunately,  the  acts  of  the  governments 
do  not  harmonize  with  the  official  and  semi-official  announcements  in  fiivor 
of  peace."  After  quoting  what  preparations  Italy,  Spain,  Prussia,  and  Rus- 
sia, are  making,  it  adds  that  "  even  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  of  Rome  is  study- 
ing  the  art  of  maintaining  peace  by  increasing  his  army  to  25,000  men  !" 

<*  It  is  a  truism,"  says  the  Boston  JourfuU,  *<  that  the  weakness  of  a  na- 
tion can  never  be  a  guarantee  for  its  security  (7)  ;  but  is  it  equally  true  th&t 
national  peace  can  only  be  placed  beyond  the  risk  of  disturbance  by  the 
maintenance  of  immense  and  costly  military  armaments?  The  French 
people,  acting  through  the  Assembly  of  their  representatives,  have 
yielded  to  lx)uis  Nopoleon's  demand  for  an  army  of  800,000  men  in 
time  of  peace,  and  the  establishment  of  a  system  that  will  enable  him  to 
bring  into  the  field  a  force  of  one  million  and  a  quarter  of  soldiers  in  time 
of  war.  As  an  inevitable  consequence,  the  other  European  nations  are  to  go 
on  in  what  seems  to  us  an  endless  and  insane  competition  in  military  expen- 
diture  and  armaments.  Under  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe,  France  con- 
tented herself  with  an  army  of  300,000  men  ;  under  Louis  Napoleon,  until 
now,  she  has  borne  the  burden  of  sustaining  the  subtraction  of  400,000of  her 
male  citizens  from  the  pursuits 'of  industry  and  production  ;  and  now,  at 
one  step,  this  immeuRe  force  is  to  be  doubled.  Out  of  a  population  of 
38,000,000  souls,  800,000  <  bread-winners  '  aie  to  be  tatken  for  nin%  yean, 
one-half  of  whom  will  be  for  five  years  in  the  active  army,  and  the  other 
half  for  four  years  in  the  reserve.  Before  the  war  in  the  Crimea,  80,000 
men  were  annually  conscripted  for  the  army  in  France  ;  during  that  war,  this 
number  was  raised  to  140,000  men  ;  then  it  was  reduced  to  100,000  men,  at 
which  figure  it  has  since  remained  until  now.  To  supply  these'  conscrintSy 
300,000  youDg  men  are  annually  obliged  to  take  part  in'  this  singulftr  lot- 
tery ;  and  of  the  100,000  who  draw  the  fatal  *  black  bean,*  about  73,000 
are  really  obliged  to  become  soldieis.  To  keep  our  army  in  the  field  durtnc 
the  late  rebellion,  an  army  which  varied  in  nominal  strength  from  75,000 
to  1,000,000  men,  rolled  up  that  gigantic  debt  under  which  the  peojJe  of 
the  United  States  are  now  groanine.  But  France  must  make  up  her  mind 
to  be  reconciled  to  the  necessity  of  furnishing  a  permanent  standing  armj 
of  800,000  men,  at  a  cost  that  must  seriously  increase  the  financial  troubles 
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of  the  State,— an  army  that  must  turn  away  from  all  the  productive  ocoapa- 
tioos  of  life  the  flower  of  her  children 4d  the  best  days  of  their  life,  making 
them  forever  after  unfitted  for  these  pursuits,  and  at  once  a  menace  to  other 
countries. and  a  burden  and  danger  to  their  own.  This  is  only  the  regular 
army;  but  in  addition  to  this,  there  are  to  be  about  460,000  *  mobile  '  Na- 
tional Guards,  whom  the  Emperor  may  summon  to  his  aid  in  time  of  war." 

In  some  valuable  statements  we  have  copied  above,  we  find,  expressed 
or  implied,  such  mistakes  as  the  following  relative  to  the  views  of 
peace-men :  — 

1.  '*  That  as  nations  become  wealthy,  they  will  grow  peaceful,  and 
that  free  trade  is  the  most  potent  foe  of  war."  The  cause  of  Peace 
does  not  make  itself  responsible  fi>r  any  views,  pro  or  con,  on  such 
questions*  So  far  as  free  trade  favors  Peace,  as  most  men  think  it 
does  and  must,  we  rejoice  in  this  result,  but  without  making  our  cause 
responsible  for  the  general  views  on  that  subject.  The  increasing  pre- 
parations for  war,  amid  strong  protestations  against  war,  may  ajil  be  in 
spite  of  free  trade,  rather  than  one  of  its  results. 

2.  As  to  the  *•  wisdom  taught  by  the  Peace  Society,"  what  do  we 
aetoally  teach?  (1.)  That  nations  ought  not  to  fight  about  the  matters  , 
in  dispute  between  them.  We  deem  it  morally  wrong,  and  contrary  to 
their  own  interests.  (2.)  That  there  is  seldom,  if  ever,  any  real  need 
or  use  of  fighting.  They  could,  if  they  would,  settle  their  disputes 
much  better  without  fighting.  Fight  ever  so  long,  they  must,  after  all, 
sheathe  the  sword,  and  then  settle  their  differences  just  as  they  might 
have  done  without  a  blow  or  even  a  menace.  The  only  good  effect  of 
a  hundred  battles  would.be  to  make  them  willing  to  use  at  last  these 
rational,  peaceful  means  for  adjusting  their  disputes.  —  (8.)  That  na- 
tions, like  individuals  and  minor  communities,  ought  to  devise  rational, 
equitable  means  for  a  peaceful  settlement  of  their  controversies.  They 
can,  if  they  will ;  they  will  whenever  public  opinion  shall  become  right 
on  the  subject ;  and  hence  the  friends  of  peace  are  trying  as  far  and  fast 
as  they  can,  to  create  everywhere  such  an  opinion  as  will  lead  nations 
to  adopt  some  system,  more  or  less  like  what  every  civilized  govornmeot 
provioTes  for  its  own  subjects,  that  shall  settle  their  controversies,  rega* 
late  their  intercourse,  and  guard  their  rights  and  interests  without 
the  old  blind,  brutal  arbitrament  of  the  sword.  —  (4.)  That  some  such 
system  of  international  justice  and  security  is  reasonable,  desirable, 
feasible,  and  likely  to  become  in  time  successful.  —  (5.)  That  until 
nations  shall  adopt  some  such  system,  they  will  of  course  continue  their 
present  war-system  with  all  its  follies,  crimes,  and  boundless  evils.  A 
relict  of  ancient^  pagan  barbarism,  it  is  a  libel  on  the  Christianity,  civil- 
ization, and  common  sense  of  the  age. 
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STARVING  AND   ARMING: 

IFFXCTS  OF  THE   WAR-8T8TEM   BXGOARINQ   THB  PEOPLE. 

On  this  sabject  our  able  ooadjator,  Hbnbt  Richard,  Secretary  of 
the  London  Peace  Society,  lately  furnished  to  the  London  Star^  a  letter 
of  which  we  copy  nearly  the  whole,  as  of  great  interest  and  value. 

"  There  are  two  series  of  facts  that  in  these  days  force  themselves  on 
our  attention  from  all  parts  of  Europe,  though  there  are  very  few  who 
reflect  upon  the  close  connection  which  exists  between  the  two.  The 
first  relates  to  (the  terrible  distress  which  prevails  among  large  classes 
of  the  people  in  almost  ail  European  countries ;  the  other  to  the  enor- 
mous and  ever-increasing  extension  which  the  governments  are  giving 
to  their  naval  and  military  armaments. 

For  many  y^ars  past,  there  has  not  been  so  general  and  bitter  a  cry 
of  suffering,  ascending  to  Heaven  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  as  we 
find  today.  Of  the  wide-spread  destitution  and  misery  in  our  own 
country,  we  need  say  nothing.  Men  and  women  and  children  dying  of 
.  finmine  in  the  midst  of  us  ;  thousands  of  honest  and  industrious  work- 
ing-men, 

"  Who  beg  their  brothers  of  the  earth 
To  give  tliem  leave  to  toil ; 

and  failing  to  procure  that  leave,  are  forced  to  parish  relief,  or  the 
doles  of  charity,  to  keep  on  a  lingering  and  miserable  existence ;  skilled 
artisans  fain  to  earn  sixpence  a  day  at  the  stonejards  as  their  only 
alternative  from  starvation ! 

If  we  go  to  France,  the  same  scenes  of  distress  meet  us  everywhere. 
I  say  nothing  of  the  dreadful  state  of  disease  and  famine  which  prevails 
in  Algeria,  of  which  the  Archbishop  of  Algiers  declares  that  "  calcula- 
tions which  are  not  exaggerated  bring  the  number  of  victims  within 
the  last  six  months  to  above  100,000."  In  Paris,  we  read  of  twenty 
charity  soup-kitchens,  distributing  daily  from  40,000  to  50,000  por- 
tions, and  of  the  authorities  of  the  city  doling  out  fuel  and  bread 
in  large  quantities,  to  save  the  people  from  utterly  perishing.  The 
managers  of  the  "  public  relief"  for  Paris  have  received  a  subsidy  of 
nearly  400,000f.  from  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  and  they  are  at 
their  wits'  end  to  make  it  go  far  enough.  In  the  provinces,  it  is  no 
better.  The  Avenir  National  says :  *'  Most  distressing  news  reaches 
us  from  the  north,  centre,  and  south  of  France.  It  is  no  longer  Lyons, 
Nantes,  Rouen,  and  Roubaix  alone  that  are  besieged  by  misery.  The 
Gironde  tells  us  that  at  Bordeaux,  the  number  of  the»poor  who  pub- 
licly clamor  for  brelad  or  work  has  assumed  most  unexpected  proper^ 
tions ;  it  has  been  thought  necessary  to  double  the  sentries  at  the 
Hotel  de  Ville,  and  to  place  a  strong  body  of  police  at  the  main  en- 
trance, which  is  constantly  encumbered  by  a  famished  crowd.     At 
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Lille,  Auzerre,  Limoges,  and  many  other  places,  the  bureaux  de  bien,' 
fcusance  have  been  driVen  to  resort  to  exceptional  measures." 

Let  us,  then,  pass  on  to  Prussia,  held  up  to  the  admiration  and  envy 
of  the  world,  as  haying  by  its  wonderful  system  of  popular  education 
almost  banished  ignorance  and  misery  from  its  borders ;  and  what  do  . 
we  find  ?  The  last  tidings  from  Eastern  Prussia  says :  <*  The  most 
horrible  distress  prevails  in  the  towns  and  rural  districts  of  this  coun- 
try ;  and  if  the  State  does  not  come  to  the  aid  of  the  populations  who 
are  suffering  from  hunger,  the  greatest  calamities  are  to  be  feared. 
At  Conitz,  ^uchens,  and  Bockun,  the  want  is  also  terrible."  The 
Cologne  Gazette  mentions  that  the  number  of  families  in  Eastern  Prussia 
which  require  relief,  is  3,500,  spread  over  thirty-five  districts ;  "  The 
misery  is  indescribable ;  men,  women,  and  children  are  huddled  to« 
gether,  completely  destitute,  in  the  forest,  on  litters  of  straw.  Many 
are  attacked  with  typhus  fever,  and  the  greater  part  are  dying  of  hun- 
ger." The  Zukunft  of  Berlin,  says :  "  The  distress  of  East  Prussia  is 
not  an  isolated  phenomenon.  It  prevails  more  or  less  in  the  various 
provinces  of  the  monarchy.  In  the  richest  regions,  in  the  most  popu- 
lous towns,  there  are  murmurs  which  have  not  been  heard  for  a  long 
time.  The  communes  are  struggling  against  deficiencies  which  are 
crushing  them.  Business  is  at  a  stand-still ;  employers  dismiss  their 
workmen,  or  reduce  their  wages ;  families  are  driven  to  inferior  lodg- 
ings ;  the  number  of  servants  is  diminishing ;  privation,  misery,  are 
words  which  are  heard  everywhere  !  " 

In  Russian  Poland,  it  is  no  better.  "  By  private  communications 
we  have  received  from  Lublin,"  says  the  French  journal  La  Liberief 
*<  we  learn  that  in  that  cotintry  the  famine  is  yet  greater  than  in  Eastiern 
Prussia.  Overwhelmed  by  heavy  imposts,  the  unfortunate  Poles  see 
their  land  become  every  year  less  and  less  productive.  This  year,  the 
kopa  of  wheat}  which  yields  usually  from  twenty-four  to  thirty-two 
garniecs,  yields  only  from  three  to  six.  The  Polish  peasants  are  not 
happier  than  our  Algerians,  and  that:  is  not  saying  a  little." 

Of  Finland,  Mr.  Campbell,  the  British  consul  at  Helsingfors,  says : 
'*  The  harvest  throughout  the  grand  duchy  has  this  year  been  a  per- 
fect failure ;  and  I  assure  you  no  words  of  mine  can  describe  the  misery, 
suffering,  and  sickness  at  present  prevailing  from  one  end  of  this  un- 
happy famine-stricken  .country  to  the  other.  Iceland  moss,  pine-tree 
bark,  and  pea-straw,  ground  up  together,  and  mixed  with  a  little  floor, 
is  the  only  food  wherewith  the  mother  can  now  feed  her  child,  and  the 
only  food  on  which  thousands  will  bo  dependent  for  many  months  to 
come." 

These  examples  of  extreme  distress  are  only  the  outward  symptoms 
of  the  general  condition  of  discouragement  and  depression  which  exists 
throughout  Europe.  Everywhere,  we  hear  of  enterprise  paralyzed,  com- 
merce languishing,  credit  failing,  securities  depreciated,  and  all  <<  men's 
hearts  failing  for  fear,  and  for  looking  for  the  things  that  are  coming  on 
the  earth  ! " 
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But,  meanwhile,  what  are  the  goTernments  of  this  distressed,  para- 
lyzed, famishing  Europe  doing?  Oh,  they  are  in  fall  and  feyertsh  ao- 
tiyity,  organizing  their  armies,  navies,  and  militias,  forging  rifled  can- 
non, manufactaring  minie-rifles  and  chassepots  by  the  million,  boilding 
iron-plated  ships,  constraoting  new  fortifications,  stimulating,  with  lav- 
ish rewards,  the  inventors  of  infernal  machines,  and  giving  the  atmoet 
possible  development  to  the  art  of  destroying  life  and  property.  The 
people  ask  for  bread  ,  and  they  give  them  bullets.  They  cry  out  for 
education,  and  they  offer  them  the  universal  military  drill.  Whatever 
trade  languishes,  the  trade  of  blood  is  flourishing  and  luxariant. 
While  millions  of  the  people  are  perishing,  or  nearly  perishing,  of  oold, 
nakedness,  famine,  disease,  and  despair,  the  treasure  wrung  from  their 
toil  and  industry  for  the  maintenance  of  large  armies  and  the  manufiic- 
ture  of  murderous  weapons,  must  be  had  at  any  hazard,  and  be  lavished 
without  stint.  If  the  peasants  of  Eastern  Prussia  are  lying  on  litters 
of  straw  in  the  forests,  and  dying  of  hunger  and  fever,  Bismarck  cao 
tell  them,  for  their  consolation  in  their  last  moments,  that  he  is  rapidly 
fUmishing  the  Prussian  army  with  the  new  chassepot  rifle.  If  the 
people  in  S6uthern  France  are  crowding  around  the  Hotel  de  Yille, 
clamoring  for  bread  in  such  menacing  crowds  that  they  have  to  be 
kept  back  by  a  double  force  of  police.  Marshal  Neil  can  inform  them 
that  the  dignity  and  glory  of  France  is  provided  for  by  a  measure 
which  will  compel  nearly  every  able-bodied  young  man  in  the  oonntrj 
into  some  form  of  military  service. 

The  mere  pecuniary  cost  of  tiie  European  armaments  is  now  so  pro- 
digious as  to  i>e  almost  incredible.  In  a  very  able  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Economist  a  few  weeks  ago,  the  writer  estimates  that 
cost,  including  the  loss  from  the  forced  abstinence  of  the  men  engaged 
in  them  from  reproductive  labor,  at  $1,000,000,000  r  year.  Enormous 
as  this  sum  is,  I  believe  it  is  considerably  understated.  Dr.  Larroqne^ 
who  has  been  carefully  studying  this  subject  for  many  years,  calculates 
in  his  work  on  War  and  Standing  Armies^  the  amount  at  more  than 
$1,500,000,000  a  year. 

I  suppose  no  man  in  his  senses  will  doubt  that  there  is  a  close  con- 
nection between  the  two  series  of  facts  which  I  have  thus  noted ;  that, 
apart  from  the  distrust  whiofa  these  vast  military  preparations  inspire, 
and  the  disastrous  effects  of  that  distrust  on  commerce,  enterprise  and 
industry,  the  withdrawal  of  such  immense  sums  of  money  from  Ute 
floating  capital  of  Europe,  to  be  expended  upon  non-productive  employ- 
ment, must  have  largely  to  do  with  the  present  wide-spread  misery 
throughout  all  European  countries.  A  perception  of  this  fact  is  slowly 
foreing  itself  upon  some  who  have  hitherto  shown  themselves  singalarly 
indisposed  to  admit  it.  The  Liverpool  Chamber  of  Commerce,  in  reply 
to  the  Rouen  Chamber  of  Commerce,  inquiring  into  the  causes  and 
remedy  fl^r  the  commercial  crisis  existing  in  Europe,  among  other 
causes  gave  great  prominence  to  this  as  one  :  —  «*  The  unsettled  state 
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of  Earope,  and  the  appreheosion  so  widely  entertained  of  the  imminence 
of  war;  an  apprehension  materiallj  strengthened  by  the  enormous 
military  preparations  everywhere  made,  notwithstanding  the  .pacific  as- 
surances of  governments. .  The  apprehension  of  war  is  fraught  with 
evil  second  only  to  that  of  its  actaal  existence.  Much  of  the  capital 
which  shonld  be  employed  in  ordinary  and  reproductive  industry  is 
diverted  into  unusual  and  exhanstive  channels.  The  labor  which  not 
only  supported  itself,  but  has  added  to  accumulated  wealth,  is  with- 
drawn  from  its  normal  occupation  to  be  supported  by  the  community  at 
large.  Europe  Is  at  this  moment  maintainmg  unproductlvely  millions 
of  soldiers,  whose  reproductive  employment  would  largely  add  to  accu- 
mulated wealth.*'   . 

The  Berlin  Zukunjl  says :  '*  The  failure  of  the  crops  is  the  direct 
cause  of  the  distress  in  East  Prussia ;  but  the  source  of  the  general 
distress  lies  deeper.  It  is  to  be  traced  to  the  augmentation  of  the 
military  burdens.  For  long  years  past,  Prussia  has  had  to  endure  mili- 
tary burdens  beyond  the  resources  of  the  country ;  but  under  the  new 
army  organization  the  strain  haa  been  constant,  and  the  existing  dis- 
tress is  the  result  of  this  excessive  tension." 

And  what  prospect  is  there  of  any  improvement  hereafter  7  From 
the  governments,  none  whatever.  Their  insanity  is  increasing,  instead 
of  decreasing,  year  by  year.  They  are  all  pretty  much  alike.  An  at- 
tempt Is  now  made  to  saddle  the  responsibility  of  the  ruinous  rivalry 
in  armaments,  which  is  exhausting  Europe,  upon  the  Emperor  of  the  , 
French.  And  no  doubt  the  new  bill  for  the  reorganization  of  the  army 
is  a  monstrous  project.  But  we  ought  to  remember,  that  a  few  years 
ago  it  was  England  that  gave  the  evil  example  to  Europe,  by  rushing 
frantically,  under  the  influence  of  a  disgraceful  panic,  into  all  sorts  of 
warlike  preparations,'callin^  out  the  militia,  increasing  the  army,  recon- 
structing the  navy,  organizmg  the  volunteers,  and  advancing  our  mili- 
tary expenditure  to  more  than  £30,000,000  a  year. 

Nor  is  there  much  hope  of  a  practical  remedy  for  the  madness  I 
have  described  from  the  Influence  of  the  commercial  classes.  They  are 
BO  soon  frightened  into  acquiescence  in  a^y  military  expenditure^  how- 
ever extravagant,  by  those  panics  which  the  governing  classes  are 
skilled  in  exciting  when  they  have  a  purpose  to  serve,  that  we  cannot 
look  to  them  for  ^llverance  from  this  hideous  incubus  which  is  squeez- 
ing their  life  out  of  the  nations.  Our  principal  hope,  I  believe,  is  from 
the  movement  on  this  subject  which  is  beginning  to  arise  among  the 
working  classes  throughout  Europe.  The  addresses  exchanged  between 
the  workmen  of  France  and  Germany  last  year,  when  the  Intrigues  of 
diplomacy  had  brought  about  the  danger  of  war  between  the  two  coun- 
tries, were  highly  significant,  quite  as  much  by  what  they  implied  as 
by  what  they  expre^ed.  And  lately,  we  have  seen  the  working-men 
meeting  in  large  numbers  at  Brussels,  Ghent^  Stuttgard,  and  elsewhere, 
to  protest  in  very  plain  and  energetic  tenns  against  the  military  meas. 
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ares  proposed  by  their  goyernmeDts ;  those  of  Belgium  declaring,  in 
language  of  unmistakable  explicitness,  that  « if  the  project  of  law  pre- 
sented without  their  consent,  and  opposed  to  their  interests,  is  voted, 
they  will  not  recognize  this  pretended  law,  and  will  refuse  to  submit  to 
this  fresh  iniquity.*' 


LAW  OF  MENACE. 


The  Emperor  of  the  French  does  not  seem  to  hare  much  credit,  either 
for  disinterestedness  or  sincerity ;  and  yet  circumstances  make  it  probar 
ble,  that  he  is  wrongly  estimated  in  those  respects.  He  is  making  per- 
petual declarations  of  his  desire  for  peace,  and  at  the  same  time  in-  ' 
creasing  his  military  forces ;  and  this  apparent  inconsistency  of  his  acts 
with  his  words,  gives -rise  to  the  suspicion,  that,  with  pacific  professions,  , 
he  really  meditates  war.  But  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  his  decla- 
rations in  favor  of  peace  are  sincere^  and  that  his  invitations  to  other 
sovereigns  to  a  general  conference  or  congress,  were  given  truly  for 
that  object.  Is  it  asked,  Why  then  does  he  keep  up  and  augment  these 
enormous  and  expensive  armaments  ?  The  answer  will  be  found  in  that 
fallacious  maum,  which  has  deluded  the  minds  of  rulers  for  ages,  that, 
**to  preserve  peace,  they  must  be  prepared  for  war."  He  sees  the 
martial  ambition  of  Prussia,  and  ascribing  to  that  power  a  readiness  to 
assail  his  own  dominions  on  any  favorable  opportunity,  endeavorsto 
avert  such  an  occurrence  by  a  display  of  force.  It  is  probably  only  # 
defence  which  is  intended,  but  the  measure  of  defeflce  relied  on,  is,  as 
usual,  intimidation. 

This  principle  of  overcoming  by  menace,  is  maintained  in  inconsistent 
defiance  of  the  most  obvious  dispositions  of  the  human  mind  and  the 
unvarying  teachings  of  history.  Men  in  power  are  ever  more  guided  by 
pride  than  fear.  There  is  no  sovereign,  or  indeed  nation,  who  does  not 
spurn  with  indignation  the  imputation  that  they  are  disposed  to  aggres- 
sion on  others,  and  are  only  deterred  from  it  by  view  of  their  defensive 
armaments.  Yet  each  nation  acts  on  the  belief  of  this  timidity  in 
others.  In  the  midst  of  the  most  flattering  professions  of  firiend^p 
and  mutual  confidence,  each  views  the  other  as  intent  on  unprovoked 
invasion,  to  be  prevented  only  by  such  display  of  force  as  to  inspire 
dread  of  it.  The  idea  seems  never  to  occur  to  them,  that  this  defendve 
force  may  be  a  defying  provocation,  rather  than  a  terrifying  restraint, 
upon  ambitious  designs. 

In  ages  of  ignorance  and  barbarism,  the  impression  was  not  wonderful. 
It  was  natural  that  evil  must  be  corrected  and  wrong  redressed  by  force, 
or  the  menace  of  it.  It  is  the  usual  resort  of  brute  animals,  the  inhe- 
rent propensity  of  the  animal  mind.  But  Christianity  rectifies  this 
almost  universal  sentiment.    Its  language  is,  submit  to  evil,  return  good 
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for  evil,  and  to  all  hostility  oppose  the  defence  of  kindness.  And  we 
have  the  warrant  of  celestial  wisdom,  that  this  is  the  most  complete 
victory,  the  sarcst  method  of  a  real  enduring  peace,  a  tranquility  of 
spirit  which  no  invading  power  can  assail.  Men  do  not  believe  this. 
Though  it  is  the  voice  of  God,  they  still  assert,  that  competent  physical 
force  is  always  requisite  to  subdue  moral  evil.  How  is  this  known? 
It  is  not  from  experience ;  the  experiment  has  never  been  tried,  except 
ID  some  few  individual  instances,  and  in  them  it  has  invariably  met 
with  a  success  which  no  physical  force  could  obtain.  Once,  indeed, 
it  has  been  attempted  on  a  somewhat  larger  scale  (the  original  govern- 
ment of  Pennsylvania),  and  the  result  evinced  undeniably  the  superior 
power  of  kindness  for  defence  over  that  of  force  or  menace. 

The  principal  endeavor  of  Peace  Societies  is  to  reproduce  this  true 
Ohridtian  policy,  as  announced  by  Christ  in  his  sermon  on  the  Mount  of 
Galilee,  and  elsewhere,  —  the  substitution  of  the  power  of  love  for  that 
of  terror,  —  which,  if  the  doctrine  of  heaven  is  to  be  believed,  would  be 
far  more  certain  and  effectual,  and  far  less  costly  and  destructive.  The 
spirit  of  malignity,  fostered  by  preparation  for  martial  defence  on  one 
hand,  or  the  insincere  and  unwilling  resignation  to  it  on  the  other,  are 
vastly  greater  evils  than  all  which  could  be  endured  by  non-resistance 
to  aggression.  Could  sovereigns  and  warriors  learn  this  Divine  lesson, 
what  enormous  aggregates  of  crime  and  misery  would  be  banished  from 
the  world  !  j.  p.  b. 


TREATMENT  OF  INDIANS. 

3T  J.  8.    GREEN,    SANDWICH   ISLANDS. 

The  enterprising  spirit  of  the  age  is  bringing  sections  of  the 
world,  once  remote  from  each  other,  so  near,  that  it  may  be  said, 
without  much  exaggeration,  that  the  ends  of  the  earth  arcj  meeting. 
Now,  this  is  well,  as  it  should  be,  provided  all  men  breathe  the 
right  spirit,  love  as  brethren,  "  seek  the  things  which  make  for 
peace,  and  things  wherewith  one  msiy  edify  another."  Few  men 
have  greater  occasion  to  rejoice  in  the  increased  facilities  of  com- 
munication with  other  parts  of  the  world  by  steamboats,  railroads, 
and  telegraphs,  than  we,  who,  for  Christ's  sake,  have  been  living, 
the  last  forty  years,  voluntary  exiles  from  our  country,  at  the 
Sandwich  Islands.  On  arriving  at  Honolulu,  March,  1828,  we 
found  that  our  friends  of  the  mission  had  not  received  communi- 
cations from  their  friends  of  the  United  States  during  the  then 
last  eighteen  months.  I  recollect,  also,  how  my  heart  bounded 
with  joy,  when,  February,  1829, 1  approached  a  ship  from  Boston, 
just  anchored  in  the  outeh  harbor  at  Honolulu,  bringing  us  the 
first  intelligence  we  received  of  friends  from  whom  we  sailed 
November,  1827.    Now,  we  receive  letters  and  periodicals  every 
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month  ;  and  items  of  intelligence,  b}'  means  of  the  telegraph,  reach 
us  much  oftener  ;  so  that  we  are  occasionally  only  ten  or  twelve 
days  behind  the  rest  of  the  world  in  our  knowledge  of  matters 
and  things  pertaining  to  our  own  and  other  countries.  We  bless 
God  for  this  increased  facility  of  communication  with  the  world, 
and  feel  that  we  are  not,  as  once,  living  at  the  ends  of  the  earth, 
but  that  the  spirit  of  scientific  improvement, has  drawn  us  into 
the  very  neighborhood  of  continents  and  islands,  from  which  we 
had  long  been  separated  by  oceans  and  seas.  We  have  mach 
occasion  of  gi*atitude  to  the  Giver  of  every  good  and  perfect  gift, 
for  what,  in  this  respect,  He  has  wrought  in  our  behalf. 

Nor  is  this  all.  To  human  appearance,  things  will  become  still 
better.  The  Pacific  Railroad  is  in  process  of  constniction.  whicb^ 
when  completed,  will  greatly  shorten  the  distance  between  us  and 
our  early  New-England  home.  This,  and  the  telegraphic  wires, 
which  with  lightning  speed  bring  to  the  doors  of  our  San-Fran- 
cisco neighbors,  in  the  evening,  the  news  of  the  morning,  and 
thence  to  us  at  the  Islands,  as  speedily  as  the  new  steamers  can 
reach  us,  —  sav,  in  ten  or  twelve  days,  —  give  us  intelliirenc^  so 
quickl}',  that  we  may  well  be  content ;  and  we  should  be  ungrate- 
ful in  a  high  degree  were  we  to  murmur  and  complain  of  this 
arrangement.  Still,  as  human  nature  is,  there  is  danger  that 
dissatisfaction  will  be  felt  among  us,  on 'the  Pacific  side  of  the 
worlds  if  it  is  not  expressed.  This  will  arise,  in  part,  from  what  is 
now  experienced  in  the  destruction  of  the  telegraphic  wires  by 
the  Indians,  at  or  near  the  Rocky  Mountains ;  but  more  from  what 
it  is  feared  these  wandering  tribes  will  effect  by  interfering  with 
our  railroads.  Many  are  so  alarmed  already,  that  they  are  sug- 
gesting, as  a  remedy,  the  destruction,  even  to  annihilation,  of  all 
the  Indians,  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  I  This  would  be  a 
remedy  with  a  vengeance  ;  but  one,  I  sul)mit,  worse* than  the  dis- 
ease, and  which,  I  pray  God,  may  never  be  applied.  For,  much  as 
I  desire  the  speediest  communication  possible  with  the  Eastern 
States,  I  desire  it  only  as  it  may  be  had  with  the  blessing  of  the 
Lord  which  maketh  rich,  and  to  which  He  addetli  no  sorrow.  I 
am  sure  that  the  curse  of  the  Lord  will  rest  upon  the  whole  enter- 
prise of  communication  of  the  East  with  the  West,  b}-  means  of 
telegraphs  and  railroads,  if  it  be  baptized  with  the  blood  of  the 
poor  Indian.  For  one,  I  iJblemnly  declare,  that,  rather  than  see 
the  entciprise  pushed  forward  to  completion,  at  the  expense  of 
annihilating  these  tribes,  I  would  joyfullj'  forego  all  the  benefits 
which  would  accrue  from  railroads  and  telegraphs,  and  let  our 
communications  with  the  East  revert  J)aek  to  the  method  of  18:?7, 
when  we  forwarded  our  letters  and  received  our  replies  antl  our 
periodicals  by  the  way  of  Cape  Horn.  Such  an  idea,  I  well  know, 
will  be  scouted  by  most  men  here,  and  with  you,  as  simply  ridicu- 
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Ions ;  but  it  ought  to  be  cherished  by  every  follower  of  Christ ; 
and  such  an  one  here,  at  California,  and  in  all  the  £astern  States, 
'should  refuse  any  and  all  complicity  in  the  insane  and  cruel  de- 
sign of  destroying  the  untaught  and  abused  Indians  TfJio  roam 
our  continent,  and  who,  in  nine  cases  in  ten,  are  ill-treated,  and 
thus  provoked  to  destroy  our  telegraphs,  and  murder  our  travel- 
ers on  their  way  to  the  Pacific  coast. 

When  I  speak  of  such  a  retrograde  movement,  as  the  sending  oj 
our  communications  by  the  way 'of  Cape  Horn,  I  am  fully  of  the 
opinion,  that  there  is  no  necessity  of  so  doing, — no  need  of  aban- 
doning the  work  of  building  railroads  and  telegraphs.  Let  justice 
be  done  to  the  Indian.  Let  our  government  see  to  it,  that  the 
men,  vicious  whites,  be  removed  from  the  Indian  countrj'',  that 
nothing  intoxicating  shall  be  allowed  to  be  sold  to  these  men ; 
and  we  should  soon  see  a  change  for  the  better  —  should  seldom 
hear  of  loss  of  life  or  property  on  the  way  from  the  East  to  the 
West,  or  from  the  West  to  the  East.  But  if  it  cannot  be  expected 
that  our  government  will  take  hold  of  this  work,  let  the  ^ends 
of  the  Saviour  see  to  it,  that  the  Gospel  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  tribes  who  now  threaten  to  do  us  so  much  mischief,  by  de- 
stroying our  means  of  communication  with  our  loved  ones  at  the 
East.  Oh,  that  the  church  would  awake  to  the  duty  and  privilege 
of  yielding  a  prompt  obedience  to  the  Redeemer's  last  command,  • 
to  *'  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature  I "  It  is  not  only  an  im- 
perative duty,  but  it  is,  of  all  things,  the  most  economical.  This 
is  capable  of  the  clearest  •  demonstration.  It  has  cost  more,  a 
thousand-fold,  to  conquer  the  tribes  of  Indians  on  our  borders, 
—  and  thus  to  send  polluted  men, to  the  world  of  woe,  with  many  of 
our  own  people,  as  disqualified  for  heaven  as  the  heathen  them- 
selves,—  as  it  would'to  have  sent  them  the  Gospel,  and  thus,  with 
the  highest  benefit  to  our  own  countrymen,  have  qualified  many 
of  them  for  heaven.  And,  oh,  how  much  sin  and  wretchedness, 
how  many  precious  lives,  would  have  been  saved,  had  the  church 
shown  as  much  zeal  in  the  conversion  of  souls  on  the  Northwest 
coast,  as  the  men  of  the  world  have  exhibited  in  search  of  otter 
skins.  The  cost  of  christianizing  and  -saving  the  nations,  when 
weighed  with  the  cost  of  slaughtering  them,  is  like  the  drop  of 
the  bucket  compared  with  the  mighty  ocean ;  and  the  Christian 
nations  which  have  neglected  the  ascending  command  of  their 
Lordf'have  done  so  at  a  fearful  cost.  When  will  the  church  learn, 
that  the  only  sure  way  to  prosperity  is  found  in  obeying  God  ? 
Let  all  who  desire  to  see  the  East  and  West  portions  of  our 
American  continent  united  by  a  grand  trunk  railroad,  pray  for  the 
speedy  christianization  of  every  tribe  of  Indians  on  that  paftof 
oar  land,  and  do  all  in  their  power  to  secure  an  answer  to  their 
own  petitions. 
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OUR   NEW   INDIAN    POLICY. 

Thb  Report  of  the  CommisBioners  appointed  last  yeas,  to  treat  with  the 
Indian  Tribes,  has  been  presented  to  Congress.  It  is  a  very  long,  very  im- 
portant, and  very  interesting  document,  but  one  which  every  right-minded 
American  will  blush  to  read  ;  for  it  recounts  a  series  of  cruel  wrongs  and 
outrages,  perpetrated  by  government  agents  and  by  white  pioneers  upon  a 
race  of  people  who  have  never,  as  our  jfiistory  attests,  waged  war  upon  the 
whites,  except  for  causes  which  have  always  been  held  to  justify  war  between 
civilized  communities.  If  war  is  ever  justiBable,  it  is  so  when  waged  in 
defense  of  country  against  foreign  encroachments,  to  repel  invasion  of  reoog- 
nized  rights,  to  protect  homes  and  firesides  from  threatened  destruction  ; 
and  it  appears,  from  the  testimony  of  the  Commissioners,  that  the  Indiaas 
have  always  had  this  justification.  In  every  instance,  hostilities  on  the 
frontier  have  commenced  in  outrages  on  the  tribes.  Their  lands  have  been 
overrun  by  white  settlers,  their  game  driven  off,  their  fields  devastated, 
their  villages  burned,  and  their  people  massacred  in  cold  blood. 

Nothing  is  easier  than  to  charge  the  Indians  with  cruelty.  They  are* 
cruel,  when  their  blood  is  up ;  but  when  we  see  the  means  taken  to  provoke 
them  into  hostilities,  we  wonder  only  that  their  barbaric  instincts  of  re- 
venge have  led  them  into  no  greater  excesses.  According  to  the  Commis- 
sioners' Report,  the  usual  method  of  bringing  on  an  Indian  war,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  getting  possession  of  lands,  is  for  the  white  settlers  to  oommenoe  a 
series  of  outrages  on  the  tribes,  robbing  them  of  stock,  hunting  on  their 
grounds,  Aot  stopping  short  even  of  murder  (an  Indian  life  being  oonsidered 
of  no  value  at  all),  until  they  were  roused  to  retaliate.  Of  course,  the 
white  outrages  were  carefully  concealed  from  the  public  ;  but  as  soon  as  the 
Indians  commenced  operations,  a  whole  army  of  newspaper  correspondents 
is  busily  engaged  in  working  up  the  country  to  the  proper  degree  of  horror 
and  indignatiim  against  the  savages.  The  telegraph  is  employed  to  spread 
the  news  of  every  actual  outrage  ;  and,  in  addition  to  this,  the  Indians  are 
held  responsible  for  many  deeds  which  they  have  never  committed.  The 
moral  code  of  the  frontiersman  recognizes  crimes  tigainst  Indians  as  positive 
virtues. 

This  is  the  way  that  all  Indian  wars  originate  —  in  the  cupidity,  injus- 
tice, and  cruelty  of  the  white  settlers  and  the  government  agents.  We  have 
not  space  to  follow  the  Commissioners  through  their  able  Report ;  but  this 
is  the  tenor  of  the  whole.  Unflattering  to  our  pride  as  the  record  is,  we  are 
compelled  to  acknowledge  its  correctness,  and  the  justice  of  the  conclusions 
therefrom  deduced  b^the  Commissioners.  These  gentlemen  spent  months 
on  the  Great  Plains,  conferring  with  many  tribes  or  their  representative 
chiefs,  and  natiently  investigating  the  causes  of  our  Indian  troubles.  Both 
sides  were  allowed  to  speak  for  themselves,  and  to  make  their  own  defense. 
It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  that  a  soldier  like  General  Sherman  went  out  with 
any  strono;  prejudice  in  favor  of  the  Indians,  or  that  his  practical,  cafculat- 
ing  mind  was  likely  to  receive  one-sided  impressions;  his  testimony  is, 
therefore,  conclusive  as  to  the  criminality  of  the  whites  in  bringing  on  ware 
with  the  Indian  tribes,  [n  answer  to  the  question,  whether  the  government 
treatment  of  the  Indians  has  been  just  or  otherwise,  he  replied  tliat  it  has 
been  "  uniformly  unjust,"  and  that  the  wliites  have  to  thank  themselves  for 
all  the  Bufferings  they  have  undergone  in  couboquence  of  Indian  wars. 
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The  CommissionerB  justly  conclude  that,  while  this  state  of  things  is 
permitted  to  last,  there  can  be  no  peace  on  our  borders.  Just  as  long  as 
the  whites  are  permitted,  on  any  or  no  pretext,  to  make  war  on  the  In- 
dians, drive  away  their  stock,  bum  their  villages,  and  take  forcible  posses- 
sion of  their  land,  the  Indians  will  make  bloody  reprisals.  The  Keport 
makes  no  attempt  to  smooth  over  the  atrocities  committed  by  the  Indians  at 
Fort  Phil.  Kearney,  and  other  places,  nor  to  palliate  the  frightful  barbarities 
of  the  Cheyenne  massacre.  It  considers  the  whole  question  in  a  calm,  judi- 
cial spirit ;  and,  after  weighing  the  statements  of  both  sides  with  strict  im- 
jfctrtiality,  considers  what  measures  are  necessary  to  bring  about  a  just  and 
permanent  settlement  of  the  diflBculty.  The  Ciommissi oners  do  not  for  an 
instant  entertain  the  extermination  theory  so  vehemently  urged  by  many 
land-hungry  settlers  and  army  contractors.  Indian  wars  are  proverbially 
expensive  and  barren  of  good  results.  Our  last  campaign  on  the  Plains  re- 
sulted in  the  killing  of  about  twenty  Indians,  at  an  average  cost  of  more 
than  one  million  ofdoUars  for  each ;  and  still  the  wretches  decline  to  be 
pacified ! 

The  whites  having  **  uniformly  treated  them  unjustly,"  never  honestly 
fulfilling  the  treaties  made  with  them,  it  is  now  proposed  to  try  the  effect  of 
justice  on  them.  The  Commissioners  propose  tnat  reservations  shall  be- 
made,  on  which  shall  be  gathered  all  the  Indians  east  of  the  Rocky  Monn- 
tains ;  that  a  territorial  or  military  government  be  established,  in  each  dis- 
trict of  these  reservations ;  that  agriculture  and  manufactures  be  introduced 
and  encouraged  among  the  tribes ;  that  schools  be  established  in  which  the 
young  can  bo  taught  the  English  language.  In  short,  the  Commissioners 
propose  to  civilize  them,  and  to  make  them  our  friends  by  kind  and  just 
treatment.  In  very  severe  language,  the  Commissioners  denounce  the  agents 
who  have  heretofore  been  sent  among  the  tribes,  and  recommend  that  the 
greatest  care  be  exercised  in  future  in  the  selection  of  men  for  this  important 
post. 

The  country  has  reason  to  feel  high  gratification  with  the  results  of  the 
Commissioners^  labors.  They  have  placed  us  in  possession  of  a  full  knowl- 
edge of  the  causes  which  have  led  to  Indian  wars,  and  of  the  way  to  avert 
them.  They  have  shown  that  every  war  has  been  brought  on  by  the  ras- 
cality of  the  white  settlers,  who  have  yiolated  every  treaty  ever  made  with 
the  tribes.  In  addition  to  this,  great  practical  results  have  been  achieved. 
Satisfactory  treaties  have  been  concluded  with  four  of  the  principal  tribes — 
the  Eiowas,  Comanches,  Cheyennes,  and  Arapahoes  —  and  arrangements 
have  been  made  for  perfecting  treaties  with  other  tribes  next  Spring.  Hos- 
tilities have  been  checked,  and  the  long  lines  of  travel  across  the  Plains  ren- 
dered secure.  Let  us  hope  these  results  may  be  permanent,  and  that  we 
have  seen  the  last  of  our  iniquitous  Indian  wars.  —  Independent. 

No  small  part  of  the  above  reasoning  is  fairly  applicable  to  difficulties 
between  civilized  nations.  If  they  would  treat  each  other  as  the  Gospel 
requires,  as  individuals  do  in  their  ordinary  intercourse,  nearly  all  wars 
between  them  might  be  avoided.  There  are  few,  if  any,  cases  in  which  the 
'existence  of  wars  between  nations,  does  not  prove  that  both  parties  are  not  in 
\ct  suffering,  more  or  less,  punishment  for  their  own  wrong.  War  is  God's 
Qhi^i  nemesis  for  national  wrongs. 
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A  STATESMAN^  VIEWS. 

In  a  speech  of  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  delivered  recently  in  Georgia, 
on  the  state  of  the  country,  we  find  the  following  just  views  of  the  folly 
of  a  resort  to  arms  instead  of  moral  suasion  and  lawful  political  action. 
All  history  confirms  his  utterances : — 

**  Instead  of  bettering  our  condition,  instead  of  establishing  oar  liberties 
upon  a  surer  foundation,  we  have,  in  the  war  that  ensued,  oome  well-nigh 
losing  the  whole  of  the  rich  inheritance  with  which  we  set  out.  This  is  one 
of  the  sad  realizations  of  the  present.  In  this,  too,  we  are  but  illustrating 
the  teachings  of  history.  Wars,  and  civil  wars  especially,  always  menace 
liberty ;  they  seldom  advance  it,  while  they  usually  end  in  its  entire  over- 
throw and  destruction.  Ours  stopped  just  short  of  such  a  catastrophe.  Oar 
only  alternative  now  is  either  to  give  up  all  hope  of  constitutional  liberty,  or 
retrace  our  steps,  and  look  for  its  vindication  and  maintenance  in  the  fomms 
of  reason  and  justice,  instead  of  on  the  arena  of  arms;  in  the  courts  and 
halls  of  legislation,  instead  of  on  the  fields  of  battle. 

**  The  truest  friends  of  liberty  in  England,  once,  in  1642,  abandoned  the 
forum  of  reason,  and  appealed,  as  we  did,  to  the  sword,  as  the  surest  means 
in  their  judgment  of  advancing  their  cause.  This  was  after  they  had  made 
great  progress  under  the  lead  of  Cokjb,  IlAHPnEN,  FaliwLand,  and  others,  in 
the  advancement  of  liberal  principles.  Many  usurpatioos  had  been  checked, 
and  many  of  the  prerogatives  of  the  Crown  had  been  curtailed.  The  peti- 
tion of  right  had  been  sanctioned,  ship-money  had  been  abandoned,  courts- 
martial  had  been  done  away  with,  habeas  corpus  had  been  reestablished, 
high  Courts  of  Commission  and  Star  Chamber  h»id  been  abolished.  Many 
other  great  abuses  of  power  had  been  corrected  and  otheiv  reforms  estab- 
lished. But,  not  satisfied  with  these,  and  not  satisfied  with  the  peacefal 
working  of  reason  to  go  on  in  its  natural  sphere,  the  denial  of  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  Crown  was  pressed  by  the  too  ardent  reformers  upon 
Charles  I.     All  else  ho  hsd  yielded  [  this  he  would  not. 

"'  The  sword  was  appealed  to  to  settle  the  question.  A  civil  war  was  the 
result.  Great  courage  and  valor  were  displayed  on  both  sides.  Men  of 
eminent  virtue  and  patriotism  fell  in  .the  sanguinary  and  fratricidal  conflict. 
Thef  King  was  deposed  and  executed ;  a  Commonwealth  proclaimed.  But 
the  end  was  the  reduction  of  the  people  of  England  to  a  worse  state  of  op- 
pression than  they  had  been  in  fbr  centuries.  They  retraced  their  steps. 
After  nearly  twenty  years  of  exhaustion  and  blood,  and  the  loss  of  the 
greater  portion  of  the  liberties  enjoyed  by  them  Ixjfore,  they,  by  almost 
unanimous  consent,  called  for  restoration. 

*'  The  restoration  came.  Charles  II.  ascended  the  throne,  as  unlimited  a 
monarch  as  ever  ruled  the  Empire.  Not  a  pledge  was  asked  or  a  guarantee 
given,  touching  the  concessions  of  the  royal  prerogative  that  had  been  ex- 
acted and  obtained  from  his  father.  The  true  friends  of  liberty,  of  reform, 
and  of  progress  in  government  had  become  convinced  that  ttiesc  were  the 
ofispring  of  peace  and  of  eniightened  reason,  and  not  of  passion  nor  of  arms. 
The  House  of  Commons  and  the  House  of  Lords  were  thenceforth  the  thea- 
tres of  their  operations,  and  not  the  fields  of  Newberry  or  Marstm  Mtwr. 
The  result  was  that  in  less  than  thirty  years,  all  their  ancient  rights  and 
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prmleges,  which  had  been  loet  in  the  civil  war,  were  reestablished,  with 
new  securities,  in  the  ever-memorable  settlement  of  1608,  which,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  may  bo  looked  upon  as  a  bloodless  revolution. 

*'  Since  that  time,  England  has  made  still  further  and  more  signal  strides  in 
reform  and  progress  ;  hut  not  one  of  these  has  been  effected  by  resort  to  arms. 
Catholic  emancipation  was  carried  in  Parliament  after  years  of  argument, 
against  the  most  persistent  opposition.  Reason  and  justice  ultimately  pre- 
Tailed.  So  with  the  removal  of  the  disability  of  the  Jews  ;  so  with  the 
overthrow  of  the  rotten  borough  system  ;  so  with  the  extension  of  franchise  ; 
BO  with  the  modification  of  corn- laws  and  restrictions  on  commerce,  opening 
the  way  to  the  establishment  of  the  principles  of  free  trade  ;  and  so  with  all 
the  other  great  reforms  by  Pailiament  which  have  so  distinguished  English 
history  for  the  last  half  century." 

We  are  glad  to  see  such  proof  as  this  of  returning  sanity.  It  is  a 
wisdom  that  might  and  should  have  been  learned  in  season  to  avert  the 
rebellion  that  swept  its  besom  of  fire  and  blood  for  four  years  over  our 
land.  We  tried  hard  to  dissuade  them  from  their  suicidal  purpose ;  but 
the  madness  that  ruled  tho  hour  forbade  all  hope  of  success  in  the  ap- 
peal we  made.  Our  principles,  and  nothing  else,  would  have  saved 
both  parties  from  the  vast  and  terrible  evils  inflicted  on  each  other,  and 
likely  to  be  felt  for  many  ages  to  come.  Until  these  principles  shall 
be  adopted  in  practice,  we  can  have  no  reliable  safeguards  against  fu- 
ture rebellions  without  end.  Peace  is  the  only  sure  or  safe  pathway  to 
the  politLcal  as  well  as  social  reforms  so  much  needed  in  all  countries. 


Peace  Precarious.  —  Nearly  every  month  ftirnishes  fresh  proof  of 
how  little  reliance  we  can  have  of  permanent  peace,  in  any  part  of 
Christendom.  About  two  years  ago  (April,  1866),  editors  were  con- 
gratulating the  world  on  the  profound  and  general  peace  then  prevail- 
ing. "  All  nations,"  said  the  N.  Y.  TimeSy  "  are  now  in  a  state  of 
profound  peace.  War,  worthy  of  the  name,  does  not  exist  in  the  wide 
world.  In  Central  and  South  America  there  are,  or  have  been  lately, 
certain  petty  squabbles ;  there  is  occasionally  a  skirmish  in  Mexico, 
and  it  may  be  that  a  few  hundred  New  Zealanders  are  still  behind  their 
pahs  fighting  as  many  English  red-coats.  But  this  is  all.  The  great 
powers  of  Europe  are  not  only  at  peace,  but  there  is  no  cause  of  quat' 
rel  apparent  among  them,  Austria  and  Italy  n\ay  not  love  each  other, 
and  the  Pope  may  be  a  bone  of  contention  ;  but  the  signs  of  difficulty 
are  fewer,  an^  the  prospects  of  pacifying  difficulties  better  now  than 
ever.  As  regards  the  relations  of  America  to  Europe,  they  are  likely 
to  remain  perfectly  peaceful.  When  our  Var  began,  the  great  Chinese 
rebellion,  which  had  been  in  progress  for  over  ten  years,  still  ran  its 
bloody  course.  After  the"  \»ommenceraent  of  our  war,  there  was  the 
war  of  Russia  against  Poland,  the  war  of  Austria  and  Prussia  against 
Denmark,  the  war  of  the  French  against  Mexico,  the  miserable  war  of 
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Spain  against  San  Domingo,  and  several  afl&irs  less  even  than  the  last 
named.  Now  that  all  these  wars  are  closed,  and  our  poor  old  hlood- 
thirstj  world  enjoys  peace,  let  it  keep  the  peace.'* 

Such  was  the  prediction  or  hope  ;  but  what  were  the  facts  that  fol- 
lowed ?  In  June,  within  less  than  three  months,  there  were  mustering 
nearly  two  million  of  troops  for  mutual  slaughter,  did  and  it  with  such 
effect,  that  Austria  alone  was  said  to  have  lost  in  killed,  wounded,  and 
prisoners*  no  less  than  100,000  men.  In  a  month  or  two,  what  was 
supposed  to  be  a  profound  and  assured  peace,  passed  into  the  beginning 
of  a  war  that  threatened  for  a  time  to  be  as  extensiye  and  destmctive 
as  Europe  ever  saw. 

How  shall  we  account  for  all  this^  We  have  at  present  no  real 
safeguards  against  war,  no  reliable  guarantees  of  peace ;  and  the  provi- 
sions made  for  this  purpose  at  such  vast  expense  in  the  war-system,  arc 
very  like  combustibles  collected  to  prevent  or  extinguish  a  conflagra** 
tion.  77iey  are  the  grand  provocatives  of  war  ;  and  so  long  as  this 
suicidal  system  shall  continue,  nations  can  never  repose  in  anything 
better  than  an  armed  truce.  They  must  constantly  sleep  with  their 
armor  on,  and  be  ready,  at  tap  of  drum  or  bugle-blast,  to  rush  at  once 
to  the  work  of  slaughter  and  devastation. 


.      OUR  PRINCIPLES  SPREADING. 

An  eminent  writer  in  the  London  Times ^  whose  signature  is  "  His- 
toricuB,"  has  been  contributing  some  articles  in  which  he  proposes  that 
'  an  International  Congress  be  invited  by  Lord  Stanley,  consisting  of 
*<  representatives  from  the  principal  Powers,  to  meet  in  conference,  to 
discuss  and  settle  principles  important  to  the  amicable  relations  of  all ; 
and  in  respect  of  which  it  is  most  desirable  that  there  should  be  a  com- 
mon rule.*' 

He  names  as  topics  to  be  at  once  discussed  and  agreed  upon,  *<  Natu- 
ralization, Expatriation,  Criminal  Jurisdiction  over  Aliens,  Extradi- 
tion, and  the  rights  and  duties  of  belligerents  and  neutrals,  in  respect 
to  such  matters  as  those  out  of  which  the  Alabam&  Claims  have 
arisen."  Such  a  Congress,  he  insists.  **  would  make  diplomacy  a  bless- 
ing to  mankind,  instead  of  being,  as  it  oflen  is,  a  curse." 

He  winds  up  one  of  his  articles  by  this  strong  appeal :  — **  When 
will  governments  learn  to  be  wiee  in  time,  and  to  settle  in  peace  ques- 
tions which  would  otherwise  be  solved  by  the  sword,  and  to  .  anticipate, 
by  argument  and  negotiation,  causes  of  discord,  before  they  r^ch  the 
stage  of  intimidation,  when  it  is  impossible  either  to  resist  with  justice, 
or  retire  with  dignity.  It  seems  to  me,  that  to  take  the  lead  in  sach 
a  proposal  would  be  worthy  of  the  place  of  England  among  nations. 
It  would  l^e  the  proper  answer  to  the  sneers  which  are  levelled  at  her 
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selfish  isolation  and  insular  pride.  The  statesman  who  had  magna- 
nimity to  inaugurate  such  a  transaction,  and  conduct  it  to  a  successful 
issue,  would  earn  the  guerdon  of  a  name  second  to  none  upon  the  roll 
of  the  benefactors  of  mankind.  He  would  have  done  more  than  all  the 
speculations  of  philosophers  and  the  dreams  of  philanthropists  to  give 
reality  to  those  *  projects  of  universal  peace '  which  have  too  long 
been  deemed  to  belong  to  the  commonwealth  of  Utopia.", 

Courage !  ye  advocates  of  Peace,  who  have  spoken  and  printed,  till 
now  the  echoes  come  back  from  the  halls  of  legislation,  and  the  great 
powers  of  the  secular  press.  Your  utterances  are  respeated  in  cabinets, 
and  proclaimed  by  a  few  of  the  mighty.  Who  that  marks  these  evi- 
dences of  progress,  will  regret  the  money  and  time  he  h::s  spent  in 
bringing  about  thjb  pacivigation  or  thb  woblo  ?  h.  m. 

We  thank  our  friend  for  the  above  extracts,  as  well  as  for  his  com- 
ments, and  would  remind  our  readers  that  our  publications  have  been 
for  nearly  half  a  century  full  of  just  such  plans  and  arguments.  Not 
only  the  points  suggested  by  Historicus,  but  scores  of  others,  may  be 
found  in  volumes  issued  by  us  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  and 
republished  in  England  and  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  We  may 
well  thank  God,  and  take  courage,  to  find  more  and  more  of  such  proofs 
as  these,  that  the  seeds  so  long  sown  in  seeming  general  neglect,  are 
likely  to  yield  in  time  a  rich  harvest  of  good. 


CoupETiiiON  IN  Ibon-Clads.  — It  is  amusing,  if  it  were  not  so  ter- 
ribly serious  in  its  results,  to  see  the  eager,  anxious,  feverish,  competi- 
tion in  naval  preparations  for  war.  We  had  made  no  special  prepara- 
tions in  this  respect  before  our  late  rebellion ;  but  the  exigencies  of 
that  conflict  evoked  sUoh  an  amount  of  scientific  and  mechanical  inge- 
nuity as  seems,  in  this  matter,  to  have  put  us  at  once  in  the  van  of  the 
world.  England,  France,  aod  other  countries  had  been  for  some  time 
at  work  in  multiplying  and  perfecting  these  floating  hells  of  war  ;  but 
America  is  now  admitted  to  have  distanced  them  all.  <*  The  English," 
says  one  of  our  journals,  *'  have  backed  down  squarely  in  regard  to 
their  iron-clads.  The  new  monster,  Hercules,  was  launched  recently  ; 
but  as  she  is  a  broadside  ship,  and  can  carry  only  three  days'  coal,  no- 
body has  any  faith  in  her.  The  I^Tnes  now  comes  out  fairly  in  favor 
of  the  American  turret-system,  and  calls  upon  the  Admiralty  to  build 
scores  of  suck  vessels"  And  what  does  this  advice  mean  ?  It  means 
an  expenditure  of  five  or  ten  million  dollars  on  every  one  of  these 
**  scores  of  such  vessels."  At  this  rate,  how  long  would  it  take,  in  the 
rivalry  of  such  enormous  expenses,  to  beggar  every  government  in 
Christendom  7 
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War  CIan  be  Abolished. — Tell  me  not  of  impossibilities  when 
human  improvement  is  the  theme.  Nothing  can  be  impossible  which 
may  be  effected  by  human  will.  See  what  has  been  effected!  An 
attentive  readei:  of  history  must  perceive  that  the  gradual  improve- 
ment of  his  own  condition  upon  earth  is  the  inextinguishable  mark  of 
distinction  between  the  animal  man  and  every  other  animated  being. 
Yet  this  animal  is  the  only  one  in  the  visible  creation  who  preys  upon 
his  kind  !  The  savage  man  destroys  and  devours  his  captive  foe.  The 
partially  civilized  man  spares  his  life,  but  makes  him  his  slave.  In  the 
progress  of  civilization,  both  the  life  and  liberty  of  the  enemy  van- 
(}uished  or  disarmed  are  spared*;  ransoms  for  prisoners  are  given  and 
received.  Progressing  still  in  the  paths  toward  perpetual  peace,  ex- 
changes are  established,  and  restore  the  prisoner  of  war  to  his  coun- 
try, and  to  the  enjoyment  of  all  his  rights  of  property  and  person. 
A  custom,  first  introduced  by  mutual  special  convention,  grows  into  a 
settled  rule  of  nations,  that  persons  occupied  exclusively  upon  the  arts 
of  peace  shall  remain  wholly  unmolested  in  the  conflicts  of  nations  by 
arms.  We  ourselves  have  been  bound  by  solemn  engagements,  with 
one  of  the  most  warlike  nations  of  Europe,  to  observe  this  rule,  even  in 
the  utmost  extremes  of  war ;  and  in  one  of  the  most  merciless  periods 
of  modern  times,  I  have  seen,  towards  the  clos'3  -of  the  last  centary, 
three  members  of  the  Society  of  Frifends,  with  Barclay's  Apology  and 
Penn*B  Maxims  in  their  hands,  pass,  peaceful  travellers  through  the 
embattled  hosts  of  France  and  Britain,  unharmed  and  unmolested  as 
the  three  children  of  Israel  in  the  furnace  of  Nebuchadnezzar. 

•*  War,  then,  by  the  common  consent  and  mere  will  of  civilized  man, 
has  not  only  been  divested  of  its  most  atrocious,  but  for  multitudes, 
growing  multitudes  of  individuals,  has  already  been  and  is  abolished. 
Why  should  it  not  be  abolished  for  all?  Let  it  be  impressed  up6D 
the  heart  of  every  one  of  you,  impress  it  upon  the  minds  of  your  chil- 
dren, that  this  total  abolition  of  war  upon  earth  is  an  improvement  in 
the  condition  of  man  entirely  dependent  on  his  own  tmll.  He  cannot 
repeal  or  change  the  laws  ot  physical  nature  ;  he  cannot  redeem  himself 
from  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to  ;  but  the  ills  of  war  arid  slavery  are 
all  of  his  own  creation  John  Quincy  Adams,  1837. 

Destructivenbss  of  Raids.  —  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  the  amount 
of  property  they  must  have  destroyed.  It  seemed  a  slight  affair  if  le^s 
than  $100,000  was  wasted  or  robbed;  and  sometimes  they  reached  several 
millions.  The  damage  done  by  Gen.  Averill  in  one  of  his  raids  was  inti- 
mated at  more  than  $5,000,000 ;  and  Gen.  Grierson,  in  one  of  his  plun- 
dering and  devastating  excursions,  was  reported,  we  believe,  to  have 
destroyed,  in  all,  more  than  $10,000,000.  Some  of  these  estimates 
were  doubtless  exaggerated,  but  the  sum-total  must  have  been  an 
amount  of  loss,  havoc,  and  devastation  from  which  it  will  take  at  least 
one  'generation  to  recover. 
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Gospel  Obi^trugtsd  in  India.  —  How  can  we  expect  the  gospel  to 
prevail  in  India  so  long  as  we  set  at  defiance  all  its  precepts  of  charity, 
tbrgiveness,  and  mercy?  What  hope  can  there  be  of  convincing  the 
natives  of  the  parity,  morality,  and  heavenly  origin  of  the  Christian 
faith,  as  long  as  the  Indian  press  is  breathing  fire  and  sword  against 
the  people  of  India,  and  reviling  their  government  because  it  does  not 
permit  a  dragonade  against  the  Hindoo  and  the  Mahomedan  ?  There 
are  some  here  who  seem  to  think  that  we,  the  Bnglish,  in  India*  are 
the  bearers  of  this  ark  of  the  Covenant,  and  that  our  mission  is  to 
smite  the  Canaanite,  hip  and  thigh,  from  the  morning  to  the  setting  of 
the  sun ;  to  go  forth  and  spare  not;  to  hurl  down  every  idol,  and  to 
force  evepy  Mahomedan  —  he  has  no  idol  to  overthrow  —  to  abjure  his 
faith  ;  but  heaven  has  not  given  us  power  for  this  mission,  nor  did  we 
come  into  the  land  proclaiming  ourselves  the  chosen  people  of  the  Lord, 
who  were  to  deprive  the  heathen  of  their  inheritance.  Others  there 
are  whose  brains  have  been  affected  by  Thomas  Carlyle,  and  who 
preach  a  Puritan  crusade,  who  believe  that  Oliver  Cromwell  was  the 
true  type  of  an  Indian  legislator,  and  who  would  apply  to  all  our  sub- 
jects the  same  recipes  which  had  suck  singular  success  in  converting 
the  people  of  Ireland,  at  Drogheda  and  elsewhere,  from  Boman  Cath- 
olicism to  the  faith  of  the  Old  Testament.  — Mr,  Russell,  the  Times 
India  Car, 

War-way  of  Spreading  thb  Gospel.  —  An  £nglish  war-ship 
(Curracoa,)  cruising  on  the  South  Pacific,  some  time  ago,  shelled 
some  villages,  near  where  it  had  been  lying,  as  a  punishment  for  the 
alleged  ill-treatment  of  sailors  and  missionaries.  No  less  than  twenty-six 
natives  were  ascej-tained  to  have  been  killed.  The  English  missionary. 
Bishop  Pattei-son,  on  board  his  missionary  schooner,  accompanied  Ad- 
miral Wiseman  a  part  of  the  time,  and  fully  approved  this  indiscrimi- 
nftte,  wholesale  massacre. 

What  a  way  of  converting  heathens  to  a  religion  of  peace !  Yet 
nearly  all  Christendom  have  silently  tolerated,  if  not  loudly  applauded, 
just  such  outrages  upon  .ignorant,  defenseless  pagans.  It  is  thu^  that 
nearly  every  nook  and  corner  of  paganism  was  for  ages  either  shut 
against  the  Gospel,  or  filled  with  such  prejudices  as  neutralized  its 
saving  power,  and  made  its  progress  very  difficult  and  slow.  The  mili- 
tary power  of  Christendom,  on  which  so  many  Christians  have  seemed 
to  rely  very  much  for  the  spread  of  Christianity,  has  been,  on  the 
whole,  a  serious  hindrance,  almost  everywhere,  to  its  progress  in  its 
true,  saving  efficacy.  The  apostles  spread  it  in  its  full  power  in  spite 
of  the  sword,  not  by  its  use  or  protection. 

Connivance  at  Crime.  —  We  are  hardly  aware  how  far  a  wrong  or 
dormant  public  sentiment,  not  only  tolerates,  but  implicitly  sanctions 
and  abets  both  vice  and  crime.  Thus  persecution,  kni***"*^ntry,  and 
duelling  continued  for  centuries  in  the  most  enligF  ous 
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We  ask  our  friends  to  aid  in  circulating  as  one  of  the  best  seryices  they 
can  render  to  the  Cause  of  Peace.  Its  cost,  as  now  put,  nearly  every 
one  can  easily  aflford.  Cannot  every  one  now  receiYing  it  procure  one 
or  more  subscribers  ?  If  he  choose  not  to  do  this  without  charge,  we 
will  allow  him  fifty  cents  for  every  paying  subscriber ;  and  when  ten  or 
more  are  taken  in  one  place,  we  will,  for  this  volume,  send  ten  Copies 
for  $4.00.  Less  than  the  cost,  but  a  good  use  of  our  fiinds.  Can  yon 
not  in  this  way  get  ten  copies  circulated  among  your  ndig^bors,  and  at 
least  furnish  one  for  your  pastor  ?  An  excellent  way  to  help  the  eaose. 
(See  second  page  of  cover). 

BT  To  Editors.  —  We  send  the  Adyocate  to  a  large  number  of  oar  lead- 
ing periodicals  in  the  earnest  hope  that  the  editors  will  favor  its  circulation, 
and  especially  help  spread  in  their  own  columns  such  information  as  it  con- 
tains. In  such  wajs  they  can  easily  render  our  cause  inTaluable  aid.  We 
will  gladly  send  it  to  any  editor  who  may  request  it  for  this  purpose. 

BT  To  Christian  Ministers.  —  We  already  send  the  Advocate  gratis  to 
a  select  number,  and  will  do  so  for  the  present  to  any  one  who  will  preach 
on  behalf  of  our  cause  one  sermon  or  more  a  year.  To  some  laymen,  also, 
we  occasionally  send  it  gratis,  presuming  tbey  will  gladly  receive  it,  unless 
they  return  it. 

GT  To  all  our  Colleges,  Theological  Seminaries,  and  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Associations,  we  wish  to  send  the  Advocate  gratis  for  use  in  their  read- 
ing-rooms.   To  any  not  now  receiving  it,  we  will  forward  it  on  application. 
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Its  object,  as  stated  in  its  Oonstitation,  is  « to  illustrate  the  inoondstenef 
of  is»r  with  Christianity,  to  show  its  baleful  influenoe  on  all  the  great 
interests  of  mankind,  and  devise  means  for  seoaring  oniTereal  and  perma- 
nent peace."  For  this  purpose  it  seeks  to  form  a  public  opinion  in  &Tor  of 
superseding  war  by  peaceful  expedients^ore  effectual  than  war,  for  the  great 
ends  of  international  security  and  justice,  such  as  Occasional  Refereooe, 
Stipulated  Arbitration,  and  a  Congress  of  Nations.  These  expedients,  iden- 
tical in  principle  with  the  system  of  laws  and  courts  provided  by  every 
government  for  its  own  subjects,  we  would  have  extended,. with  suitable 
modifications,  to  the  brotherhood  of  nations  for  the  settlement  of  their 
disputes  in  essentially  the  same  way  that  individuals  and  minor  communities 
do  theirs.  The  Society  prints  and  drcalates  pamphlets,  tracts  and  volumes, 
holds  public  meetings,  and  maintains  correspondence  with  the  firiends  of 
peace  in  other  countries,  watches  against  the  approach  of  national  hostili- 
ties, and  strives  to  prevent  them  by  timely  remonstrance.  It  endeavon, 
also,  to  enlist  in  this  cause  the  Christian  pulpit,  the  entire  periodical  press, 
and  all  seminaries  of  learning,  as  the  chief  engines  for  creating  or  control- 
ling public  opinion ;  aad  by  such  means  it  hopes  in  time  to  induce  govern- 
ments to  exchange  their  present  war-system  for  peacefol,  Christian  methodi 
of  settling  their  difficulties.  It  invites  the  cooperation  of  all  who  £t 
willing  to  aid  in  thus  ptomotibsg  peace  on  earth  and  good«will  among  men. 


Funds.  —  In  oanying  on  these  operations  as  they  should  be,  there  will 
be  needed,  at  least  for  a  time,  quite  as  large  an  amount  as  in  the  Bible 
Society.  Besides  an  office  and  a  Periodical  as  its  organ,  the  Society  ought 
to  establish  in  all  great  centres  of  business  depositories  of  peace  publications, 
and  employ  in  every  State  one  or  more  lecturing  agents  to  keep  the  subject 
constantly  before  the  whole  community,  but  jnore  especially  to  bring  it  before 
ecclesiastical  bodies,  seminaries  of  ieazning,  and  the  State  and  national 
governments. 

Sources  of  Inooicx. — Besides  collections,  donationSi  legacies,  and  the 
sale  of  publicatiors,  there  are  Life-Directorships,  $50 ;  Life-Memberships, 
$20 ;  Annual  Membership,  $2 ;  to  all  which  the  society's  periodical  is  sent 
without  charge,  and  for  a  year,  also,  to  every  donor  of  $1,  or  more,  and  to 
every  pastor  who  preaches  on  the  subject  and  takes  up  an  annual  oolleotion 
for  the  cause. 


Advocatb  of  Pbacb — Devoted  to  the  Peace  Question  in  its  manifold 
bearings,  and  containing  discussions  of  principles,  and  measoies  connected 
with  the  peace  movement,  statistics,  anecdotes  and  illustrations  from  histoiy, 
biographical  sketches  of  distinguished  friends,  teviews  of  hocka  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  general  fitcts  respecting  the  progress  of  the  cause  through  the 
world,  f^  Monthly,  or  a  double  number  once  in  two  months,  making  a 
volume  in  two  years,  for  $1.00,  or  ten  crats  a  number.  To  auxUiaiy 
societies,  or  clubs  of  not  less  than  tcft,  80  per  cent,  discount. 
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ARBITRATION  INSTEAD   OF  WAR. 

Commissums  for  the  Adjustment  of  Claims  bettoeen  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain.* 

BY  HON.  N.  G.  UPHAM,  LL.D.,  CONCORD,  N.  H. 

There  have  been,  at  different  times,  three  several  Commissions  for  the 
adjustment  of  Claims  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain. 
We  propose  to  give  a  brief  account  of  them. 

First  Commission  tor  thb  Abjustuhtc  ov  Claims.  —  By  the 
fourth  article  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace,  entered  into  between  these  couh- 
tries,  on  the  3rd  of  September,  1783,  "  It  is  agreed  that  creditors, 
on  either  side,  shall  meet  with  no  lawful  impediment  to  the  recovery  of 
the  full  value,  in  sterling  money,  of  all  boTia  fide  debts  heretofore 
contracted." 

By  the  sixth  article  of  the  Treaty  of  Amity  and  Commerce,  entered 
intb  between  these  governments,  on  the  19th  of  November,  1794,  it  is 
alleged,  that  debts,  to  a  considerable  amount,  bona  fide  contracted  before 
the  peace  by  citizens  or  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  with  British 
merchants  and  others,  his  majesty's  subjects,  still  remained  owing  to 
them;  and  that,  by  the  operation  of  various  lawful  impediments,  since 
the  peace,  not  only  the  full  lecovery  of  the  said  debts  has  been  delayed, 
but  the  security  and  value  thereof  had  become  so  impaired,  that  by  the 

•  Thifl  comprehenslye  and  rery  valuable  article  was  kindly  prepared  at  our 
special  request  by  Jndge  Upham. — £d. 
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ordinary  coarse  of  judicial  proceedings,  the  British  creditors  coald  not 
now  obtain  fall  and  adequate  compensation  for  the  losses  and  damages 
they  had  sustained. 

Provision  was,  therefore,  made  for  the  adjustment  of  these  claims  by  a 
Commission,  consisting  of  two  Commissioners,  to  be  appointed  by  eadi 
government,  who  were  empowered  to  select  a  fifth,  who  should  consti- 
tute a  Board,  whose  sessions  were  to  commence  at  Philadelphia,  for  the 
adjustment  of  all  claims  arising  under  said  articles. 

Further  difficulties  having  occurred,  in  the  settlement  of  these  claims, 
arising  from  diverse  legislation  in  difiPerent  States,  and  difficulties  in  the 
construction  and  practical  operation  «of  their  laws,  the  action  of  the 
Commission  was  suspended  for  a  t^me,  until  by  Convention  of  January 
8th,  1802,  a  stipulated  sum  of  £600,000,  in  three  yearly  annual  pay- 
ments, was  agreed  to  be  made  to  the  British  government  in  full 
adjustment  of  all  such  claims.  —  1  Laws  United  States^  225  {ed.  1815) ; 
seCt  alsOf  President  Washington's  Message,  March  29,  1802,  10 
American  State  Papers^  469  {ed.  1817). 

Second  Commission  for  the  Adjustment  op  Claims.  —  By  the 
seventh  article  of  the  same  Treaty  of  Amity  and  Commerce  of  1794,  a 
like  Commission  was  provided  for,  to  be  holden  at  London,  to  make 
compensation  to  citizens  of  th^  United  States,  for  illegal  captures  or 
condemnation  of  their  vessehs  and  other  property  under  color  of  authority 
of  commissions  issued  by  his  Majesty  during  the  war  in  which  Great 
Britain  was  then  engaged  with  other  nations ;  and  also  for  the  adjosi- 
ment  of  claims  against  the  United  States  for  loss  and  damage  alleged  to 
be  sustained  by  captures,  made  by  such  other  nations,  of  British  vesseb 
or  property  within  the  limits  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  or 
by  vessels  of  such  nations  originally  armed  in  the  United  States. 

Under  the  very  important  provisions  of  this  article,  William  Pultx- 
NET,  of  Maryland,  and  Chbistophbr  Gorb,  of  Massachusetts,  were 
in  1796  appointed  Commissioners,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  for 
the  adjustment  of  these  claims.  Two  Commissioners  were  appointed  on 
the  part  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  four  were  to  select  a  fifUi  Commis- 
sioner, the  whole  of  whom  were  to  form  a  Board  having  juriadiction 
and  a  power  of  decimon  by  a  majority  vote,  in  all  cases  submitted  to 
them.  The  Commission  entered  upon  the  duties  assigned  them»  in 
1796,  and  were  diligently  engaged  in  their  discharge,  for  the  term  of 
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eight  years,  until  1804,  when  the  OommissioQ  terminated  its  labors. 
Their  duties  were  ardaoos  and  laborious,  and  were  ably  and  satisfac- 
torily discharged  to  the  great  public  advantage  of  both  goyernments. 

It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  no  published  report  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  Commission  was  made.  Some  record  of  its  proceedings,  and 
the  principal  decisions,  in  manuscript,  are  on  file  in  the  Library  at 
Cambridge,  deposited  there  by  Mr.  Gore. 

It  will  be  seen  that  a  portion  of  the  claims  submitted  to  this 
Commission  were  precisely  of  the  character  of  those  now  made  for  the 
depredations  committed  on  our  commerce  by  the  Alabama  and  other 
cruisers  fitted  out  in  British  ports  during  the  treasonable  war  made  by 
the  Confederates  on  this  government. 

A  letter  of  Thomas  Jeflferson,  Secretary  of  State,  to  the  British 
Minister,  dated  September  5th,  1793,  bearing  on  Article  seventh,  and 
defining  what  was  held  to  be  the  reciprocal  rights  and  duties  of 
governments  in  such  drcumstanoes,  was  deemed  so  important  as  to  be 
appended  to  the  Treaty  of  Amity  and  Commeroe,  and  made  a  part  of 
its  provisions. 

In  this  letter,  it  is  alleged  t^at  <«  measures  were  taken  for  excluding 
from  aU  further  asylum  in  our  ports,  vessels,  armed  in  them,  to  cruise 
on  nations  with  which  we  are  at  peace.''  —  1  Laws  United  Staies^  221 
(ed.  1816);  1  American  State  Papers,  165  {ed.  1817). 

The  Alabama  was  built  and  fitted  out  under  various  pretences,  at 
Liverpool,  to  prey  on  our  commerce,  and,  after  all  the  facts  were  fully 
known  as  to  her  fraudulent  evasion  of  the  English  neutrality  law,  she 
continued  to  receive  <•  the  asylum "  of  British  ports  and  marked 
approbation  and  sympathy  of  British  officials.  They  thus  aided  and 
abetted  the  work  of  destruction  of  a  marauder,  brought  unlawfully  into 
being  on  their  own  shores,  with  new  comfort  and  efficiency,  in  her  work 
of  spoliation,  while  she  had  no  home,  or  port  of  her  own,  where  she 
oonld  show  her  flag  in  safety. 

It  will  be  seen  then,  that,  as  early  as  1794,  difficulties  of  this  kind 
were  provided  to  be  settled  by  Commiscdon.  It  is  now  proposed,  by 
this  government,  that  existing  claims  be  settled  in  the  saitae  manner.  It 
has  thus  far  been  rejected  by  the  British  Government,  except  with 
conditions  that  have  been  deemed  inadmissible,  for  their  just  settle* 
ment. 
President  Wadiington  in  his  message  to  Congress  of  December  3rd, 
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1793,  says,  "  he  has  caused  prizes  to  be  restored,  taken  bj  vessels, 
commissioned  or  equipped,  in  a  warlike  form,  within  the  limits  of  the 
United  States."— 1  voL  American  State  Paper*,  40  (erf.  1817). 

Claims  Merged  in,  and  Terminated  by  War  of  1812. — In 
unhappy  contrast  with  this  system  of  adjustment  by  Commission,  new 
collisions  and  claims,  from  time  to  time,  arose  between  the  goTem- 
ments  from  orders  in  Council  calculated  greatly  to  impair  and  embarrass 
our  commerce ;  illegal  captures  of  American  vessels ;  impressment  of 
seamen,  &c.,  which,  in  1812,  culminated  in  war,  and  were  merged  and 
forfeited  under  the  results  of  such  collision,  after  great  loss  of  li£s,  and 
expenditures  of  treasure. 

Third  Commission  vor  the  Adjustment  of  Claims.  —  Again, 
from  time  to  time,  for  a  long  term  of  years,  captures  and  condemnation 
of  vessels  on  the  coast  of  Africa  ;  and  of  fishing  vessels  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  British  Provinces ;  lawless  proceedings  in  Oregon  and  in  various 
quarters  of  the  globe ;  assessments  of  duties  in  violation  of  Treaty 
stipulatioDs  through  igoorance  of  their  true  effect,  or  disregard  of  the 
same  ;  controversies  as  to  vessels  driven  into  British  ports  by  stress  of 
weather  with  slaves  on  board,  and  the  numerous  grievances  likely  to 
occur  in  the  confticting  intercourse  of  two  great  commercial  nations,  had 
arisen. 

At  length,  after  all  other  modes  for  the  settlement  of  these  difficulties 
had  failed,  a  Commission  was  entered  into  for  their  adjustment  on  the 
8th  of  February,  1853.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  Commissionen 
extended  to  all  cases  remaining  unsettled,  which  had  been  presented  to 
either  government  for  its  interposition  with  the  other,  since  the 
signature  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace,  on  the  24th  of  December,  1814 ;  and 
such  other  claims,  subsequent  to  that  time,  as  might  be  presented  to  the 
Commissioners  within  six  months  from  the  day  of  their  first  meeting, 
thus  extending  the  term  to  March  I5th,  1854,  a  period  of  forty  years 
in  all.  These  claims  were  to  be  impartially  and  carefully  examined  by 
the  Commissioners  "according  to  their  best  judgment,"  and  their 
decision  was  to  be  a  "  full,  final,  and  perfect  settlement  of  every  claim 
arising  out  of  any  transaction  of  a  date  prior  to  the  exchange  of  the 
ratifications  of  the  Convention."  One  Commissioner  was  to  be 
appointed  by  each  government,  and  the  two  were  to  name  some  aibi- 
trator  or  umpire  to  act  in  cases  in  which*  they  might  differ  in  opinion. 
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The  Commission  consisted  of  Nathaniisl  G.  Upham,  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  and  Edmund  Hobnbt,  of  London, 
on  the  part  of  Great  Britain.  They  met  at  London,  on  the  15th  of 
September,  1853,  and  after  various  oonferences,  on  the  Slst  of  October 
agreed  on  Joshua  Bates,  of  London,  as  umpire.  John  A.  Thomas,  of 
New  Tork,  was  agent  of  the  United  States,  and  James  Hannsn,  of 
London,  was  agent  of  Great  Britain,  to  present  the  claims  made  in 
behalf  of  their  respective  governments. 

Many  of  the  cases  submitted  had  been  the  subject  of  laborious  investi- 
gation, and  frequent  discussion  in  Congress,  and  had  been  argued,  with 
eminent  ability,  by  Messrs.  Everett,  Stevenson,  Bancroft,  and  other 
American  Ministers  to  Great  Britain,  and  by  various  members  of  the 
British  ministry,  through  a  series  of  years,  without  a  satisfactory 
result ;  and  this  Convention  was  entered  into  for  the  adjustment  of 
these  claims,  with  the  belief,  as  expressed  in  the  Convention,  <*  that 
their  settlement  would  contribute  much  to  the  maintainance  of  friendly 
feeling  between  the  two  countries." 

The  Gommission  was  closed  on  the  15th  of  January,  1855 ;  and 
Congress  and  Parliament  early  made  appropriations  for  payment  of  the 
several  claims  in  behalf  of  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  either  country 
against  the  other,  in  conformity  to  the  awards  of  the  Commissioners. 

Those  gentlemen  most  conversant  with  the  troubles  and  difficulties 
attending  these  claims,  have  expressed  in  strong  terms,  their  views  as 
to  the  importance  of  this  result.  Mr,  Buchanan,  then  minister  to 
England,  in  his  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Marcy,  Secretary  of  State,  at 
the  close  of  the  Commission,  dated  London,  January  26,  1855,  states 
that  "  the  Commission  for  the  settlement  of  outstanding  claims  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  had  just  terminated,"  and  that 
**  the  relations,  which  the  instructions  from  the  Secretary  had  established 
between  himself  and  the  American  Commissioner  and  the  agent  rendered 
it  proper  for  him  to  express  an  opinion  .of  the  manner  in  which  these 
gentlemen  had  performed  their  duties." 

"  This,"  he  says,  <*  is  a  pleasing  office ;  because  it  would  scarcely  be 
possible  for  any  individuals  to  have  discharged  these  duties  in  a  more 
satisfactory  manner.  The  business^  of  the  Commission  was  conducted 
with  much  ability,  as  well  as  indefatigable  industry  and  perseverance. 
The  action  of  the  Commission  will  be  a  great  relief  to  the  two  govern- 
oi6nt&    All  tha  claims  of  the  citizens  and  subjects  of  each,  on   the 
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government;  of  the  otber,  which  had  been  aooamnlating  since  the  date  of 
the  Treaty  of  Ohent,  in  1814,  and  had  given  rise  to  so  much  diplomatie 
oorrespondenoe,  have  happily  now  been  decided,  and  can  no  longer 
become  subjects  of  discussion.  These  claims,  in  number,  exceeded  one 
hundred,  and,  in  amount,'  involved  millions  of  dollars.  The  suma 
actually  awarded  were  about  six  hundred  thousand  dollars,  of  which 
the  American  claimants  will  receive  considerably  more  than  one-half.'*-— 
See  Records  of  Commisnon^  p.  4. 

It  is  believed  the  results  of  the  Commission  have  been  equally  to 
the  relief  and  satisfaction  of  both  governments.  A  Report  of  the 
principal  decisions  in  these  claims  and  the  documents  connected  with 
it,  was  published  under  a  Beeolve  of  the  United  States  Senate,  passed 
March  3d,  1855,  making  a  volume  of  four  hundred  and  seventy-six  pages. 

Commissions  as  to  Bovndasus.  —  Yarioos  Oommisnons  hare  been 
had  for  defining  Boundaries  agreed  on  by  Treaty ;  such  as  deterrainiiig 
the  Head  Waters  and  Central  Line  of  ^e  River  St  Croix ;  the  head 
sources  of  the  Mississippi ;  the  Line,  along  the  Highlands,  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Ganadas,  and  fiirther  West  to  the  Pacific ;  and 
the  present  Line  defining  the  relative  rights  as  to  the  Fisheries  along 
the  British  and  American  coasts.  Adjustments  of  this  character  sustain 
the  principle  of  friendlj  reference  and  arbitration,  and  manifest  its 
value  in  the  settlement  of  national  difficulties. 

OBNBRAL   &BMARK8. 

The  brief  notice  we  have  given  of  the  settlement  of  Claims  between 
two  of  the  principal  governments  of  the  nations,  will  show  the  advan- 
tage in  similar  circumstances  between  enlightened  Governments. 

War  is  a  barbarism,  and  every  thing  tending  to  avoid  any  supposed 
necessity,  or  assumed  occasion  for  its  existence,  should  be  strenuously 
inculcated,  l^mes  may  now  and  then  arise,  when  owing  to  long 
oppression,  a  huge  crime,  like  slavery  for  instance,  continued  without 
hope  of  national  repentance,  may  be  thrown  off  by  some  great  convul- 
sion, marked,  in  all  its  features,  as  a  judgment  of  God.  So  it  may  be, 
perhaps,  where  peoples  of  the  sam^  kin  and  language  have  been  cut  up 
into  little  feudal  principalities,  and  have  been  domineered  over  and 
controlled  by  foreign  and  alien  powers,  until,  by  a  common  effort,  they 
have  hurled  their  oppressors  from  them,  and  have  become  teinstated  in 
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the  bonds  of  a  oommon  kindred  and  country.  Sach  oases  may  form 
exceptions  against  the  influence  of  any  power  we  may  be  able  to  exert ; 
but  it  is  not  so  in  the  ordinary  cases  of  controversy  arising  between 
nations.  These  can  be  settled  by  commissions,  arbitrament,  mediations, 
or  other  means  than  war.  It  would  be  a  reproach  to  religion,  civiliza- 
tion, and  humanity,  if  it  were  not  so. 

The  present  seems  to  be  a  very  favorable  time  for  special  efforts  on 
the  part  of  the  friends  of  Peace.  There  is  a  cessation  of  actual  blood- 
shed. But  public  sentiment  should  be  aroused  to  a  point  deeper  than  this. 

If  war,  in  its  extremity,  does  not  exist,  all  through  Europe  the 
burdens  of  the  war-system  hang  upon  the  people  with  a  crushing 
weight.  It  is  hardly  a  figure  of  speech  to  say,  that  the  great  armaments 
of  Europe  constitute  perpetual  war.  What  shall  be  done  by  the  friends 
of  Peace  in  such  case.?  Is  it  not  our  duty  to  move  against  this 
organized  battle-array,  as  part  and  parcel  of  war,  until  it  assume  some 
proportion  to  its  actual  neoeasity  ? 

Formal  addresses  to  the  rulers  of  Europe  will  be  of  little  avail.  The 
sore  remedy  is  the  general  enlightenment  of  the  people  on  this  subject. 
When  Cobden  and  his  associates  demanded  the  repeal  of  the  corn  laws, 
they  went  to  the  people ;  and  when  the  people  of  Europe  demand  a 
just  and  proportional  reduction  of  the  warlike  armaments  of  its  different 
nations,  it  will  be  done. 

Any  one  people,  that  should  take  the  lead  in  its  fraternizing 
addresses  to  another  for  this  end,  or  any  one  ruler  of  Europe  that 
should  demand  a  speedy  and  earnest  attention  to  this  subject,  would  go 
far  in  ensuring  its  success.  Had  Louis  Napoleon,  instead  of  including 
in  his  call  for  a  National  Congress  the  consideration  of  the  Papal 
question,  called  a  Congress  to  consider  solely  or  chiefly  the 
question  of  a  just  and  proportionate  reduction  of  the  forces  of  the 
nations  of  Europe,  he  would  have  struck  a  chord  in  the  public  mind  no 
ruler  would  have  dared  long  to  neglect. 

The  firiends  of  Peace  have  every  encouragement  to  hope  on,  and 
energetically  work  on,  by  every  just  means  to  secure  the  great  end  of 
Peace.  Now  is  the  time  to  abridge  the  means  of  war,  so  that  the 
labors  of  all  may  tend  to  the  work  of  production,  rather  than  destruc- 
tion«  and  the  blessings  of  Peace  may  be  so  enhanced  that  war  shall 
become  an  impracticability* 
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It  may  well  seem  strange,  that  a  cause  confessedly  so  good  and  im* 
portant  as  that  of  Peace,  should  have  called  forth  so  little  interest 
and  support.  For  more  than  half  a  century  has  it  heen  before  commu- 
nities reputedly  Christian,  that  applaud  its  aims  as  vastly  important, 
admire  its  spirit  as  eminently  Christian,  and  approve  in  the  main  its 
principles  as  true,  and  its  measures  as  wise.  The  custom  it  seeks  to  do 
away,  everybody  deplores  as  an  evil  hardly  second  to  any  other  in  the 
world's  history,  the  climax  and  concentration  of  human  folly  and  erime» 
mischief  and  misery.  For  more  than  four  thousand  years  it  has  pre- 
vailed all  over  the  earth ;  and  now  near  the  close  of  this  nineteenth  cen- 
tury in  the  Christian  era,  it  still  continues  its  malign  influences 
throughout  Christendom,  as  her  chief  crime  and  curse. 

There  seems,  indeed,  a  strange  delusion  oh  this  subject.  While 
deploring  the  custom,  every  nation  still  clings  to  it  as  the  sheet-anchor 
of  its  saiety.  Even  professed  followers  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  go  for 
the  most  part  with  the  multitude,  and  so  far  ignore  the  principles  and 
promises  of  their  peaceful  religion,  as  to  preserve  little  distinction  on 
this  question  between  themselves  and  men  of  the  world.  While  reli- 
gion, humanity,  patriotism,  liberty,  common  sense,  all  the  great  interests 
of  mankind,  plead  trumpet-tongued  against  this  master  sin  and  scourge^ 
it  is  still  allowed,  with  little  resistance  or  rebuke  even  from  our  best 
men,  to  continue  with  more  vigor,  on  a  vaster  scale,  and  with  a  far  larger 
outlay  of  science  and  skill,  wealth  and  moral  power  in  lands  nominally 
Christian,  than  in  those  unblest  with  the  light  of  the  Gospel. 

IKOREASBD  Intbrist  ON  THE  SuBJBCT.  —  Thank  God !  snob  ino<»- 
sistencies  cannot  continue  forever ;  and  already  is  the  process  began, 
though  so  little  heeded  now  by  the  million,  which  will  one  day  lead 
nations  to  beat  their  swords  into  plowshares,  their  spears  into  pruning- 
hooks,  and  cease  from  learning  war  any  more.  This  cause  of  GK>d  and 
Humanity  is  beginning  to  attract  more  attention,  and  to  call  forth  more 
effort  for  its  advancement.  At  no  time,  indeed,  has  it  ever  been  with* 
out  some  proof  of  progress ;  and  for  more  than  half  a  century  has  it 
borne  its  faithful,  unfaltering  testimony  against  this  great  evil.  Its 
success,  however  small  as  yet,  in  comparison  with  the  ma^itnde  of  its 
aims,  has  nevertheless  been  much  greater  than  could  have  been  expected 
from  the  pittance  of  means  hitherto  employed ;  and  when  means  folly 
adequate  to  its  exigencies  shall  be  furnished  by  Christian  communities 
awaked  at  length  to  its  vast  importance,  we  may  calculate  on  its  rapid 
progress  to  a  signal  and  glorious  triumph. 

Courage,  then,  ye  pioneers  in  this  cause.  Let  patience,  faith  and 
perseverance  have  their  perfect  work.    Hope  on,  hops  ever ;  your  time 
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for  yiotorj,  howeyer  long  delayed,  will  assuredly  oome  at  last.  Wait 
and  work  on,  nor  ever  dream  of  giring  up  the  bark  that  floats  such  mil« 
lenial  hopes  of  our  race.  Hold  on  your  march  under  the  banner  of  the 
Prince  of  Peace,  and  keep  step  to  the  music  of  the  angels  over  the 
manger  of  Bethlehem.  Stand  firm  to  your  colors,  xou  hold  the 
moral  Thermopylae  of  the  world's  glorious  future ;  and  here,  Ood  grant 
you  may  have  strength  to  stand,  and  beat  back  that  flood  of  evils,  those 
pagan  barbarisms,  those  gigantic  forms  of  crime,  mischief  and  misery, 
which,  under  the  name  of  war,  have  so  long  overwhelmed  the  whole 
earth.  Bide  your  time  ;  and  fear  not,  doubt  not.  You  may  die  un- 
honored ;  but  your  cause  shall  live  ;  and  ^hen  the  custom  of  war,  sg 
long  the  chief  terror  and  scourge  of  our  race,  shall  have  given  place,  as 
one  day  it  must,  to  peaceful,  Christian  substitutes,  to  laws  and  courts 
for  the  settlement  of  disputes  between  nations,  as  now  between  individ- 
uals, future  generations  will  look  back  with  gratitude  to  the  first  half 
century  of  this  cause  as  the  starting-point  of  a  social  reform,  the  most 
comprehensive  and  important  that  the  world  has  ever  witnessed. 

Signs  of  thb  Passiko  Hous.  —  On  this  subject,  the  signs  of  the 
times  are  variously  significant  The  last  year  or  two  have  seen  some 
strangely  conflicting  developments  of  governments  on  one  side,  and  of 
peoples  on  the  other.  The  rulers  of  £urope  in  particular  seem  more 
bent  than  ever  on  a  smcidal  rivalry  in  preparations  for  war.  While 
proclaiming  a  strong  desire  for  peace,  they  have  been,  or  are  now,  in- 
creasing their  fleets  and  armies  to  an  enormous  extent.  They  betray  a 
sort  of  mania,  a  military  epidemic  far  worse  than  cholera  or  plague. 
Well  do  the  progressive  journals  there  complain  of  being  "  overwhelmed 
with  militarism"  Apparently  alarmed  by  the  success  of  Prussia  with 
her  needle-gun,  in  her  decisive  triumph  at  Sadowa  over  Austria,  the 
governments  of  Europe,  by  increasing  their  troops,  and  perfecting  their 
warlike  implements,  are  straining  every  nerve  to  keep  themselves  in  the 
fullest,  largest  possible  preparation  for  war. 

We  are  startled  at  the  figures  reported.  Prussia  is  to  have  an 
effective  force  of  1,250,000  men,  France  about  as  many  more,  even 
bankrupt  Austria  a  million,  and  Italy,  already  up  to  her  chin  in  debt, 
nearly  an  equal  number,  while  Russia  holds  no  less  than  1,300,000,  or 
1,400,000  ready  at  call  for  any  special  emergency.  Here  are  five 
governments  that  together  are  trying  to  keep  some  seven  million 
men,  the  very  bone  and  sinew  of  their  prosperity,  in  constant  readiness 
for  the  work  of  mutual  slaughter  and  devastation. 

How  far  the  military  epidemic  may  spread  among  other  governments 
in  Europe,  we  know  not;  but  very  probably  they  will  all  catch  more 
or  less  of  the  general  contagion.  Even  the  Pope  is  said  to  be  raising 
twenty-five  thousand  troops;  and  we  shall  expect,  of  course,  to  see 
Spain,  Portugal,  Belgium,  Holland,  Denmark,  Sweden,  to  say  nothing 
of  England,  drifting,  sooner  or  later,  into  the  same  maelstrom  of  ex- 
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peDse  for  war  pr«paratioD8  ms  the  mort  lu^nfc  of  all  their  neceflsitias. 
If  they  shooldf  the  result  will  be  the  mustering,  of  eight  or  nine  million 
men,  in  readiness  at  call,  for  the  wholesale  butoheries  of  war,  bj 
nations  professiog  the  same  religion  of  peaoe,  and  leading  the  van  of 
the  world's  oiyilization  and  progress. 

Thbsb  Peieparations  Useless.  —  What,  after  all,  is  the  value  of 
such  immense  preparations,  as  guaranties  of  peace  and  safety  ?  The 
plea  is,  that  they  prevent  war ;  but,  do  they,  in  fact  7  Are  nations 
exempt  from  war  in  proportion  to  the  completeness  of  their  preparations 
for  it  ?  Let  facts  answer.  The  late  William  Jat,  a  name  preeminent 
ih  the  annals  of  Christian  patriotism,  philanthropy,  and  reform,  and 
remarkable  for  the  accuracy  of  his  statements,  came  to  the  ooDclusion. 
after  a  wide  and  careful  collection  of  historical  facts,  that  the  nations 
of  Europe,  for  more  than  two  hundred  years  before  the  downfall  of 
Napoleon  at  Waterloo,  had  been  engaged  in  war  very  much  in  propor- 
tion to  their  ability  to  wage  them.  **  From  the  commencement  of  the 
eighteenth  century,"  he  says,  "  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Russia  have 
been  the  most  formidable  powers  in  Europe,  while  Holland,  Denmark, 
and  Portugal  have  ranked  among  the  minor  States.  From  1700  to  the 
general  peaoe,  in  1815,  these  oountries  have  been  engaged  in  war  se 
follows  : —  Great  Britain,  sixty-nine  years ;  Russia,  sixty-eight ;  Franoe, 
sixty-three ;  Holland,  forty-three ;  Portugal,  forty ;  Denmark,  twenty- 
eight.  Thus  their  wars  have  been  pretty  much  in  proportion  to  their 
military  strength. 

Nor  is  this  strange,  but  just  what  we  find  in  the  experience  of  indi- 
viduals. It  is  not  the  feeble,  peaceful  man,  but  the  brawny  bully ;  not 
the  unarmed  Quaker,  but  the  man  who  oarries  his  revolver  and  bowie- 
knife,  that  is  the  ofteneet  involved  in  bloody  strife.  Everybody  knows 
this ;  and  just  so  is  it  with  nations.  Nearly  all  rumors  of  war  oome  from 
those  which  deem  themselves  beet  prepared  to  wage  it  with  sucoess. 
Their  vast  preparations  for  war  are  so  many  provooatives  to  war. 
Probably  nine-tenths  of  the  danger  oomes  from  this  source.  It  makes 
Europe  one  immense  powder-house,  in  which  a  single  spark  may  set  a 
continent  on  fire.  There  is,  there  can  be,  no  real  security  for  peace, 
but  an  incessant,  universal  fear  of  war  as  liable  to  arise  at  any  time. 
The  train  is  all  laid  ;  and  any  hand,  ttther  in  malice  or  mistake,  may 
apply  the  fatal  torch.  Her  war-system  makes  all  Europe  one  vast 
political  volcano.  Her  peace  is  at  best  only  an  armed  truce ;  and  her 
ffovernments  must  sleep  with  their  armor  on.  A  bugle-blast,  or  tap  of 
dram  may  wake  millions  of  warriors  to  a  oonfliot  that  shall  cover  or 
convulse  a  continent.  All  is  uncertainty  and  unrest,  if  not  anxiety 
and  fear.  No  political  seer  can  tell  what  is  coming;  and  sometimes 
the  same  month  brings  alternate  promises  of  peace  aivi  forebodings  of 
war. 
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The  FiNANCfiAL  Bisults  Ruinous.  —  This  policy  is  working,  with  the 
certainty  of  fate,  financial  rain  to  the  governments  of  Earope.  They 
most  stop  their  present  course,  or  they  will  all  ultimately  drift  into 
hopeless  bankruptoy.  Their  competition  in  armaments  must  necessitate 
a  perpetual  increase  of  their  war  expenses,  l^ose  of  England  have 
more  than  doubled  in  twenty  or  thirty  years ;  and  it  was  well  said,  at 
the  time,  that  the  triumph  of  Prussia  at  Sadowa  would  add  t250,000,- 
000  to  the  war-budgets  of  Europe.  What  are  her  war-expenses  now  ? 
Her  war-debts  are  some  $12,000,000,000,  the  interest  on  which,  at 
only  four  per  cent,  would  be  $480,000,000.  Her  naval  and  military 
budgets  amount  to  $552,000,000,  her  interest  on  property  employed  in 
war  to  $152,000,000  more,  and  her  estimated  loss  of  labor  alone  to  no 
less  than  $661,000,000.  These  figures,  which  are  not  random  conjec- 
tures, but  the  result  of  careful,  patient  investigation,  reach  the  astounding 
total  of  $1,845,000,000  as  the  cost  and  waste  of  her  war-system  to 
Europe,  even  in  a  time  of  pe%oe. 

Upsisikg  of  ths  Fboplb.  —  Against  this  ruinous  prodigality  of 
the  war-system,  we  oannot  wonder  that  the  people  of  Europe  have 
at  length  entered  a  loud  and  vehement  protest.  Efforts  on  the 
subject  had  for  some  time  been  quietly  in  progress,  especially  in 
Holland,  Belgium,  and  France ;  and  about  a  year  ago,  on  what 
was  called  the  *'  Luxembourg  question  "  between  France  and  Prus- 
sia, it  reached  a  degree  of  interest  and  power  that  attracted  gen- 
eral attention.  The  people  of  the  two  countries,  alarmed  at  the 
danger  of  war,  held  meetings  to  enter  their  protests  and  inter- 
changed addresses  in  favor  of  settling  all  such  disputes  by  peace- 
ful means.  Peace  societies  were  organized,  especially  at  Paris 
and  Havre,  with  a  large  membership  that  included  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  names  in  France.  Like  associations  have  been 
formed  in  Belgium,  Holland,  and  some  other  oountries.  One  has 
a  central  committee  at  Antwerp,  with  auxiliary  committees  at 
Berne,  Geneva,  Turin,  Naples,  Madrid,  Alexandria,  and  other 
places. 

We  know  not  precisely  how  far  these  efforts  have  yet  extended 
in  the  Old  World ;  but  such  a  spontaneous  wide-spread  uprising 
of  the  people  on  the  subject  is  certainly  a  singular  and  very  hope- 
ful sign  of  the  times.  Nothing  like  it  was  ever  before  seen  there, 
and  should  it  continue  with  the  promise  of  its  beginning,  we  may 
hope  for  a  sure,  if  not  rapid,  undermining  of  that  war-system 
which  now  hangs,  as  it  has  for  ages,  like  a  mammoth  incubus  on 
the  people.  The  pioneers  in  this  work  there  will  doubtless  meet 
many  formidable  difficulties,  some  of  them  peculiar  to  that  conti- 
nent ;  but  we  trust  they  will  have  courage  and  faith,  zeal  and 
patience,  sufficient  to  surmount  them  all,  and  will  hold  on 
their  course  without  faltering  till  they  reach  at  length  a  decisive 
triumph. 
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Indications  op  Success. — We  see  already  some  special  pledges 
of  success  in  this  movement.  One  is,  the  interest  spontaneoosiy 
taken  in  it  by  the  periodical  press.  We  cannot  say  how  far  the  popu- 
lar progressive  journals  of  Europe  have  favored  this  movement,  bat 
we  havd  learned  the  names  of  not  a  few  among  the  most  influential 
that  have  given  it  their  sanction  and  active  support  in  France, 
Belgium,  and  Holland.  We  presume  the  same  is  true  of  like 
journals  in  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  other  parts  of  Europe. 

Along  with  these  journals,  scientific  associations  are  taking  up 
the  subject  as  one  of  great  practical  interest.  The  Social  Science 
Association  of  England,  in  particular,  has  begun  to  investigate 
and  discuss  its  manifold  bearings  on  the  welfare  of  society.  At 
an  annual  meeting  of  the  association  in  England,  some  time  ago, 
one  of  our  ablest  lawyers,  present  on  the  occasion,  read  an  elab- 
orate essay,  embodying  some  of  the  practical  views  which  the 
friends  of  peace  have  long  been  laborii^g  to  diffuse.  Such  discus- 
sions are  multiplying ;  and  the  last  month  we  found  in  the  London 
Herald  ofFeace^  a  very  able  paper  that  had  been  laid  before  the 
Social  Science  Congress  in  London,  on  "  Standing  Armies,  es- 
pecially their  influence  on  the  industrial,  commercial,  and  moral 
interests  of  nations.''  Even  the  London  Times,  always  careful 
not  to  go  ahead  of  general  opinion,  is  beginning  to  endorse  and 
circulate  similar  views.  Thus  is  the  leaven  of  our  cause  gradu- 
ally pervading,  more  or  less,  the  whole  civilized  world,  and 
diff'using  facts,  principles,  and  influences  that  must,  in  time, 
undermine  the  war-system,  and  supersede  it  with  peaceful  expe- 
dients far  better  for  all  purposes  of  either  justice  or  safety. 

The  Oausb  in  oub  own  Gountkt.  —  We  did  hope  that  the  collapse 
of  our  rebellion  would  lead  at  once  to  a  spontaneous  interest  in  our 
cause  much  wider  and  deeper  than  we  had  ever  witnessed.  In  this  we 
have  thus  far  been  disappointed.  The  war-gangrene  had,  in  four  years 
of  bloody  conflict,  struck  too  far  into  the  public  miod  to  be  cored  so 
soon.  It  could  not  at  once  recover  the  better  tone  of  preceding  years. 
Nor  did  the  sheathing  of  the  sword  really  end  the  struggle.  It  only 
gave  place  to  another  sort  of  conflict  that  has  ever  since  kept  the  pab- 
lic  mind  stretched  on  tenter-hooks  as  truly,  if  not  as  intensely  as  in 
jears  of  siege  and  battle.  There  has  been  no  real  suspension  of  the 
old  conflict  of  mind,  nor  ever  can  be  until  the  long-pending  controversy 
between  Freedom  and  Slavery  shall  be  finally  settled  and  settled  aright 
When  that  will  come,  we  know  not,  but  hope  it  may  soon ;  and  when  it 
does,  we  may  expect  oar  people,  afler  their  terrible  experience  in  the 
rebellion,  will  spontaneously  take  on  the  question  of  Peace  an  interest 
far  deeper  than  ever  before. 

Meanwhile  we  see  slowly  increasing  around  us  omens  of  hope,  and 
proofs  of  progress.    Prejudice  and  misconception  respecting  our  cause 
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'  created  or  intensified  by«  rebellion,  are  gradually  relaxing,  and  yielding 
to  a  more  favorable  consideration  of  it-s  claims.  The  pulpit  and  tho 
press  are  beginning  to  lend  their  vast,  ubiquitous  influence  in  favor  of 
our  cause.  Clouds,  many  and  dark,  still  lower  over  it ;  but  we  can 
discern  at  length  the  dawn  of  a  brighter  day. 

We  think,  indeed,  that  the  results  it  has  already  reached  in  our  own 
country  are  by  no  means  fully  appreciated.  Because  it  did  not  prevent 
our  rebellion,  an  evil  outside  of  its  sphere  which  it  never  undertook  to 
prevent,  not  a  few  strangely  concluded  it  must  be  a  failure.  As  well  might 
we  complain  of  the  Temperance  or  the  Missionary  cause  for  not  averting 
that  rebellion.  It  was  outside  their  sphere.  Its  prevention  or  suppres- 
sion was  the  business,  not  of  the  Peace  Society,  but  of  Government. 
When  our  principles  shall  pervade  and  saturate  the  public  mind,  they 
will,  as  one  of  the  incidental  results  of  our  cause,  render  such  evils  mor- 
ally impossible.  Even  in  this  case  they  have  doubtless  exerted  a  silent 
influence  far  beyond  what  is  generally  supposed.  Without  such  influ- 
ences could  so  huge  and  atrocious  a  rebellion  have  been  crushed  in 
some  six  hundred  battles  with  so  little  malice  or  bitterness,  with  so 
much  forbearance  and  kindness,  not  one  rebel  yet  executed  for  his  re- 
bellion, nor  a  single  act  of  wholesale  confiscation  passed?  How  dif- 
ferent from  the  treatment  England  gave  ages  ago  to  her  own  rebels 
at  home,  or  a  dozen  years  since  in  India.  How  unusual,  too,  the  close 
of  our  rebellion.  An  army  of  nearly  a  million  flushed  with  a  signal 
triumph,  leaving  half  a  million  comrades  buried  in  rebel  soil,  yet  sent 
at  once  back,  without  a  murmur,  to  their  former  peaceful  pursuits ! 
Did  the  world  ever  see  the  like  7  What  secured  so  safe  and  speedy 
escape  from  such  perils?  Had  the  war-spirit  and  war-habits  of 
other  times  and  countries  prevailed  here,  should  we  meanwhile  have 
kept  peace  unbroken  with  all  other  nations  ?  Our  escape  from  perils 
60  manifold  and  imminent  is  due,  under  God,  very  much  to  those  peace- 
ful influences  which  have  for  more  than  half  ar  century  been  silently 
permeating  and  leavening  the  mass  of  our  people. 

Peace  Peeiodicals.  —  Not  only  have  some  of  our  old  presses  begun 
to  renew  their  former  utterance  in  favor  of  peace,  but  we  find  several 
recently  established  for  the  express  purpose  of  advocating  its  claims. 
Even  in  South  Carolina,  where  rebellion  was  hatched,  a  weekly  paper, 
called  the  Christian  Neighbor^  is  now  published,  that  frankly  and 
earnestly  pleads  our  cause,  and  opposes  all  wars,  disclosing  in  its 
columns  an  amount  of  pacific  sentiment  that  we  little  expected  to  find 
in  any  part  of  the  South.  Nor  is  this  a  solitary  case  ;  we  have  lately 
learned,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  others  in  rebeldom.  Several  Chris- 
tian sects,  like  the  Mennonites,  Moravians  and  others,  issue  as  their 
organs  periodicals  that  advocate  openly  our  views.  We  need  not  say 
this  of  the  Quakers,  to  whose  periodicals,  the  Friend^  and  the  Friends* 
Review^  has  lately  been  added  another,  called  the  Herald  of  Peace, 
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started  at  Chicago  last  January.  It  is  a  deDominational  joarnal,  and 
used  as  the  organ  of  those  special  efforts  wbioh  the  Friends  have  rft- 
eently  undertaken  to  give  a  wider  and  more  effective  diffusion  of  their 
well-known  **  Testimonies  against  War."  Nearlv  all  their  Yearly  Meet- 
ings united  in  raising  the  Erst  year  ten  thousand  dollars  to  be  expended 
under  a  joint  general  committee  in  diffusing  the  principles  of  peace  by 
the  press,  by  lectures,  and  in  various  other  ways,  it  is  too  early  to 
predict  the  result ;  but  we  shall  be  disappointed  if  this  special  effi>ri 
does  not  eive  a  new  and  marked  impulse  to  our  cause.  God  speed  the 
effort,  and  incline  them  to  extend  it  where  most  needed,  outside  of  their 
own  denomination,  among  those  who  have  scarce  begun  as  yet  to  embnoe 
their  views  of  peace.  In  Philadelphia,  the  Bond  of  Peaces  a  monthly 
sheet,  has  recently  been  started  to  advocate  our  cause. 

Of  the  more  radical  movements  lately  revived,  we  need  not  speak. 
Of  such  movements  we  say  now,  as  we  said  of  them  when  first  started 
by  the  ''  New-England  Non-Resistance  Society,"  in  1838,  that  the  men 
engaged  in  them  we  regard  as  fast  friends  of  peace ;  and  we  shall  rejoice 
in  whatever  aid  they  may  render  towards  our  great  object,  the  abolition 
of  war,  while  we  abstain  from  endorsing  extreme  views  likely  to  create 
unnecessary  prejudice  to  our  cause,  and  thus  obstruct  its  progress. 

Our  Publications. — The  public  mind,  when  once  roused  on  this  sub- 
ject, will  find  the  elements  of  a  Peace  Literature  ready  for  its  use.  Our 
Society,  when  its  bureau  was  removed  in  1887  to  Boston,  had  only  one 
or  two  stereotyped  tracts ;  but  it  has  since  published  six  volumes  —  one 
an  octavo  of  more  than  700  pages  on  a  Congress  of  Nations,  two 
Reviews  of  the  Mexican  War  of  some  850  pages  each,  of  which  more 
than  30,000  copies  were  circulated,  and  three  smaller  popular  volumes, 
besides  eighty-seven  tracts  stereotyped,  chiefly  duodecimo,  and  eight  or 
ten  octavo,  some  of  them  large  enough  to  make  quite  a  volume. 

Here  are  instruments  enough  to  set  our  whole  country  at  work  in  this 
cause.     Wc  have  in  Hese  an  ample  storehouse  of  facts,  statistics  and 
arguments  ;  and  what  we  now  need  is  a  wide  circulation  of  these  docu- 
ments, with  the  living  voice  to  enforce  them.     The  way  on  our  part  is 
well  prepared  to  start  a  grand,  ubiquitous  agitation  just  as  soon  as  the 
public  mind  shall  be  ready  for  the  work.     We  cannot  do  it  ourselves ; 
the  great  public,  the  Christian  Church  and  her  ministry  in  particular, 
must  do  it.     Means  are  just  as  indispensable  in  this  cause  as  in  any 
other ;  but  hitherto  not  a  tithe,  scarce  a  hundredth  part  of  what  is  needed, 
have  as  yet  been  used.     There  ought  to  be  an  average  of  at  least  one  ' 
man  to  superintend  this  work  in  each  State,  and  keep  the  facts  and , 
arguments  of  our  cause  before  the  people  in  every  city,  town  and ' 
hamlet. 

OuB  General  Operations  — have  been  during  the  year  very  much 
as  usual,  but  on  a  somewhat  larger  scale,  in  issuing  our  periodical,  the 
Advocate  of  Peace,  and  circulating  new  editions  of  our  smaller  tracts. 
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Of  the  fonner  we  have  pabliBhed  several  thousaads  eyerj  moQtli,  and 
given  them  a  pretty  wide  moalatioQ  through  the^land. 

ITie  use  of  the  Periodical  Press^  our  chief  iDstrament  firom  the  first, 
has  come  to  be,  and  it  most  oontiniie  to  be  more  and  more,  a  great 
power  in  setting  the  public  mind  right  on  this  subject.  We  have 
always  sought  to  enlist  it  as  widely  as  possible  in  the  advocacy  of  our 
cause ;  and  during  the  year  we  have  sent  our  periodical  to  nearly  a 
thousand  of  our  most  influential  journals. 

To  our  YaUng  Mens"  Christian  Associations^  also,  we  have  begun  to 
send  our  Advocate  of  Peace.  Looking  on  them  as  our  country's  hope 
in  the  coming  ages,  we  are  anxious  to  bring  this  great  practical  ques- 
tion before  Uiem ;  and  for  this  purpose  we  are  now  sending  it  gratis  to 
some  300  of  these  associations. 

To  Ministers  of  the  Chspely*  vAbOj  a  select  number  among  the  forty  or 
fifly  thousand  in  our  land,  we  forward  our  organ  in  the  hope  of  thus 
enlisting  them  in  its  behalf.     They  have  great  power,  more  than  any 
other  class,  to  aid  our  cause,  and  might,  if  they  would,  and  would  if 
duly  roused  ob  the  subject,  educate  the  mass  of  the  risins  generation  in 
the  principles  of  Christian  peace.     They  are,  or  should  be,  our  chief 
allies  and  coworkers ;  and  we  seek  to  aid  and  stimulate  them  in  this 
part  of  their  ministerial  work  by  sending  our  periodical  to  a  select  num- 
ber.    For  the  same  reason,  we  send  it,  as  we  have  long  done,  to  our ' 
Higher  Seminaries  of  learning ^  especially  our  colleges  and  Theological ; 
Schools.     The  young  men  in  these  institutions,  while  on  their  way  to . 
their  future  professions,  or  other  spheres  of  influence,  ought  to  have 
before  them  the  various  aspects  and  bearings  of  such  a  question  as 
this. 

What  use  has  been  made  of  the  publications  thus  circulated,  we  know 
not ;  but  we  may  reasonably  hope  Uiat  some  seeds,  of  truth  will  be  found 
to  have  fallen  on  good  ground,  and  will  in  time  bring  forth  more  or  less 
of  Christian  fruit.  For  that  we  must  trust  G-od.  If  such  men  cannot  be 
reached  and  influenced  aright,  few,  if  any  others  can  be ;  and  as  this 
cause  of  God  and  Humanity  must,  in  fulfilment  of  his  clearest,  most 
glorious  promises,  yet  go  hand  in  hand  with  his  gospel  of  peace  through 
every  Christian  land,  and  ultimately  over  all  the  earth,  we  ought, 
whether  now  in  success  or  failure,  to  hold  on  in  our  work  till  our  power 
to  work  shall  end  in  the  rendering  up  our  account  to  our  fitial  judge,  him- 
self the  Prince  of  Peace. 

Review  ov  the  Bbbsllion.  —  The  fi'iend  who  offered  more  than  a 
year  ago  Five  Hundred  DoUars  to  aid  in  procuring  and  circulating  such 
a  review,  has  not  withdrawn  his  offer ;  but  the  public  mind  still  contin- 
ues in  such  a  state  of  excitement  and  conflict  about  what  shall  be  done 
with  our  late  rebels,  that  it  has  been  thought  best  to  do  nothing  on  the 
subject  until  the  community  shall  be  in  a  calmer  and  kindlier  mood.  We 
devoutly  hope  that  may  come  soon ;  but  until  it  does  come,  our  richest 
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pearls  of  trath  might  be  worse  than  wasted.  Sooner  or  later,  however, 
a  right  review  of  this^trange  and  terrible  episode  in  oar  country's  his- 
tory,  will  furnish  a  most  powerful  argument  in  favor  of  our  caose,  as  all 
its  evils  oame  from  war  usages,  war  principles  and  war  habits. 

AoENCiES — have  not  been  extended  beyond  the  services^of  our  Corre- 
sponding Secretary,  a  single  lecturer  now  in  the  field,  and  some  appoint- 
ments for  circulating  our  publications.  We  have  been  negotiating  for 
several  others  that  are  much  needed ;  but  our  success  must  depend  on 
the  means  attainable  for  their  support. 

Our  Financbs  —  continue  very  much  as  the  last  year  —  receipts, 
$3,184.69 ;  expenses,  $3,047.33;  leaving  in  the  treasury,  $137.36. 

Loss  07  Friends.  —  Among  those  lost  during  the  year,  such  as 
Joseph  B.  Collins,  New  York ;  Tuibophilus  E.  Beeslst,  M.D.,  PhUa- 
delphia;  George  Shepard,  D.D.,  Bangor,  Me.;  Samuel  Botd  Tobst, 
M.D.,  Providence,  B.  I.,  we  ought  to  make  special  mention  of  Israel 
W.  Putnam,  D.D.,  who  lately  died  at  the  venerable  age  of  82,  in  Mid- 
dleborough,  Mass.,  a  member  of  our  Society  nearly  from  its  origin,  and 
who  had  been  a  life-long  intimate  friend  of  ito  founder,  William 
Ladd. 
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Our  Civil  War  —  its  Moral  Evius.  —  It  was  perhaps  as  terrific,  for 
the  numbers  engaged  on  each  side,  as  embittered  bj  malignant  passions 
and  as  destrnctive,  for  the  time  it  lasted,  as  any  history  has  recorded;  and 
we  fear  it  has  been  equally  as  prolific  of  evil,  and  that  its  moral  taint  Is  as 
traceable  throughout  the  community  as  that  of  any  war  that  has  preceded 
it.  The  daily  papers  teem  with  accounts  of  murders,  robberies,  and  arson, 
in  astounding  numbers,  and  perpetrated  under  circumstances  which  show 
that  the  lessons  of  cruelty  and  dishonesty,  learned  in  the  camp,  and  on  the 
battle-field,  are  not  forgotten  amid  scenes  of  more  peaceful^life.  Aside  from 
the  recital  of  deeds  which  shock  the  moral  sense  or  all,  the  general  tone  of 
the  press  is  not  such  as  gives  ground  to  believe  there  has  been  much  change 
for  the  better  in  the  opinions  or  the  pursuits  of  the  great  body  of  the  peopk. 
There  is  no  little  boasting  of  the  power  of  the  United  States,  much  congratu- 
lation on  the  success  that  has  crowned  the  efforts  to  subdue  the  rebellion, 
and  glowing  predictions  of  the  future  wealth  and  power  of  the  great  repub- 
lic. Gigantic  schemes  for  the  development  and  accumulation  of  wealth, 
are  urged  almost  constantly  on  the  attention  of  the  people,  and  much  is 
written  to  excite  their  cupiditi^,  and  stimulate  the  unwary  to  embark  in 
adventures,  doubtful  as  to  their  intrinsic  honesty,  as  well  as  their  ultimate 
success.  Material  prosperity  is  held  up  as  the  princinal  good,  the  grand 
goal  toward  which  the  multitude  is  taught  to  struggle ;  but  little  is  ever 
said  inculcating  the  necessity  for  amendment  of  life,  to  remind  the  nation 
of  the  punishment  it  has  suffered,  because  of  its  disregard  of  the  require- 
ments of  the  religion  it  professes,  or  to  cherish  a  sincere  and  practica- 
obeervanoe  of  the  great  truths  inseparable  from  that  religion. 
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ANNIVERSARY  PROCEEDINGS. 

The  American  Peace  Society  held  its  Fortieth  Anniversary, 
May  26,  3  P.M.,  at  its  rooms,  40  \v'inter  Street,  Boston.  In  the 
absence  of  its  President,  Hon.  Amasa  Walker,  one  of  the  Vice 
Presidents,  was  called  to  the  chaLr,  and  Prof.  Alpueus  Crosby 
chosen  Recording  Secretary  pro  tern.  The  Treasurer's  Report, 
which  had  been  dnly  audited,  was  presented  and  accepted. 
Messrs.  Angier  and  Eastman  were  chosen  a  committee  for  the 
nomination  of  officers  for  the  ensning  year.  The  Annual  Report 
of  the  Directors  was  laid  before  the  Society  by  the  Corresponding 
Secretary  and  adopted.  On  the  recommendation  of  the  nominat 
ing  committee,  the  officers  were  elected  in  the  usual  form  for  the 
ensning  year.    See  last  page. 

The  subject  of  the  condition  of  the  burial-place  of  the  founder 
of  the  Societ3%  AVilliam  Ladd,  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Charles 
Tappan,  and,  after  remarks  by  Messrs.  Tappan,  Beckwith,  Leavitt, 
Trask  and  the  President,  in  which  it  was  shown  that  the  Society 
had  at  the  time  taken  prompt  measures  to  render  all  due  honor  to 
the  memory  of  its  founder,  the  subject  was  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee consisting  of  Messrs.  Beokwith,  Tappan  and  Walker,  for 
such  action  as  the  case  might  seem  to  demand. 

The  following  series  of  resolutions,  which  had  been  offered, 
was  then  read  by  the  Recording  Secretary  and  adopted,  after 
which  the  Society  adjourned. 

RESOLimONS. 

1.  Fesolvedf  Thnt  the  distiDctive  object  of  the  American  Peace  So- 
ciety, vast  as  it  is,  is  eminentlj  simple  and  practical :  viz.,  to  prevent  war, 
and*  secure  peace  among  nations ;  to  prevent  war  with  its  untold  woes,  to 
secure  peace  with  its  ineBtimabie  blessings. 

2.  liesolvedy  That  thinking  men,  however  they  may  differ  upon  inci- 
dental or  theoretical  points,  must  recognize  this  object  as  a  truly  good  one, 
as  one  that  ought  to  prevail,  and,  for  the  best  good  of  the  world,  must  pre- 
vail, and  as  one  which,  to  the  extent  of  their  ability,  they  are  bound  to  help 
forward.  The  cause  of  peace  is  the  cause  of  Christianity  ;  and  it  is  inti- 
mately related  to  every  other  good  cause.  War  has  been  a  great  promoter 
of  intemperance,  licentiousness,  profaneness,  irreligion,  disorder,  crime, 
disease,  orphanage,  want,  oppression,  despotic  government,  slavery,  —  may 
we  not  say,  of  every  form  oi  evil  and  sin  ?  The  friends  of  every  other  good 
cause,  then,  should  rally  round  the  cause  of  peace. 

3.  Resolved,  That  the  American  Peace  ^Society,  imposing  no  test  upon 
its  members,  not  engaging  in  theoretic  disputes,  entangling  Itself  with 
no  sect  or  party,  but  welcoqoing  the  cooperation  of  all,  whether  they  say 
sibboleth  or  shibboleth,  who  sincerely  desire  the  prevalence  of  peace,  exempli- 
fies signally  the  great  principles  upon  which  it  is  founded,  and  offers  a  most 
unexceptionable  channel  for  the  onward  flowing  of  the  united  efforts  of 
Christianity,  patriotism,  and  philanthropy. 
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4.  Resolved,  That  there  has  been  no  period  in  the  whole  forty  years 
of  the  Society's  history,  which  has  held  forth  stronger  motives,  or  preseoted 
more  abundant  opportunity  and  encouragement  ror  exertion  in  its  canae, 
than  the  present.  The  especial  time  for  activity  in  its  behalf  is  the  lull 
after  the  tempest  of  war  ;  when  the  clash  of  arms  no  longer  drowns  the 
'*  still,  small  voice  "  of  peace ,  and  when  yet  the  recollection  of  the  evils  of 
war  is  too  fresh  to  permit  the  oommnnity  to  be  indifferent  to  them. 

5.  Resolved,  That  special  efforts  should  now  be  made  for  inoressine 
the  membership  of  the  &)ciety ;  for  the  formation  of  auxUiaiy  or  fratemu 
associations  ;  ior  obtainine  larger  pecuniary  means  of  nsefulnees ;  for  adding 
to  our  publications  and  their  circulation  ;  for  employing  a  more  extendod 
personal  agency  ;  for  securing,  in  all  the  treaties  of  this  nation  with  othen, 
an  express  stipulation  for  friendly  arbitration  in  all  cases  of  differenoc  which 
cannot  be  mutually  adjusted  ;  for  inducing  our  Government  to  exercise  in  all 
its  intercourse  with  other  nations  an  influence  in  favor  of  peace ;  for  direct 
appeal  to  other  Governments,  so  far  as  proper  opportunities  may  oocar  ;  and 
for  action  by  all  feasible  and  appropriate  means  upon  public  men  and  the 
general  mind,  both  in  our  own  and  m  other  countries,  in  favor  of  the  prin- 
ciples and  measures  of  peace. 

6.  Resolved,  That  the  late  Titanic  conflict  in  our  country,  though 
believed  by  most  of  the  members  of  the  Society  not  to  come  within  its  imme- 
diate scope,  as  not  being  a  war  between  nations,  but  a  struggle  respecting 
national  existence  and  the  prevalence  of  government,  not  differing  in  its 
principles,  but  only  in  the  vastness  of  its  scale,  from  straggles  which  ape 
daily  going  on  between  the  officers  of  government  and  evil-doers,  yet 
illustrates  remarkably  the  evUs  of  war,  in  its  profuse  bloodshed,  in  its  mul- 
tiplied and  intense  sufferings,  notwithstanding  unprecedented  efforts  for 
alleviation,  in  the  voice  of  lamentation  arising  from  almost  every  home  in  the 
land  ;  in  its  interruption  of  industrial  pursuits  ;  in  its  individual  bankruptcy 
and  oppressive  burden  of  national  debt ;  and  in  the  tumultuous  surgings  of  a 
hostile,  revengeful,  and  defiant  spirit,  that  still  agitate  our  beloved  country, 
and  will  not  **  down  at  the  bidding." 

7.  Resolved,  That  no  efforts  should  be  omitted  by  the  friends  of  peace 
in  England  and  the  United  States  to  secure  a  pacific  solution  of  the  ques- 
tions which  have  arisen  between  the  two  countries  in  consequence  of  civil 
commotions  in  each.  Any  other  solution  would  be  fratricidal  madness,  a 
burning  and  indelible  stigma  upon  the  Christianity  and  civilization  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century. 

8.  Resoloedj  That  the  late  invasion  of  Mexico  by  European  powers, 
culminating  about  the  time  of  our  last  meeting  in  the  ignominious 
execution  of  the  foreign  ruler  forced  upon  this  unfortunate  iState,  but 
leaving  behind  a  long  series  of  evils  to  the  nation,  the  end  of  which  cannot 
be  discerned,  while  it  calls  for  our  special  sympathy  towards  a  suffering 
people,  holds  up  to  the  world  a  signal  warning  against  the  wrong  and 
evil  of  the  warlike  intervention  of  one  nation  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
another. 

9.  Resolved,  That  the  vast  and  unexampled  increase  of  military  prepar- 
ations throughout  Europe  daring  the  past  year,  indicates  that  the  time  is 
rapidly  approaching  when  the  burdens  of  the  war-system  will  be  found  so 
enormous  and  oppressive  that  the  people,  no  longer  able  to  endure  them, 
will  demand  an  entire  change  of  policy  in  regard  to  military  armaments, 
or  a  political  necessity  that  can  neither  be  evaded  n^r  postponed. 
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10.  Resolved f  That  the  people  of  Earope  have  ^iven  more  unmistakable 
evideoce  during  the  past  jear  of  their  appreciation  of  the  great  evils  of 
their  military  establisQments  and  organizations,  than  in  any  preceding  one, 
and  of  their  dctermioation  to  compel  their  governments  to  aoandon  a  system 
as  onerous  and  costly,  as  it  is  absurd  and  useless. 

11.  Resolved,  That  the  new  and  active  interest  which  the  numerous  and 
powerful  Industrial  or^aniaatione  of  Europe  have  distinctly  manifested 
during  the  past  year,  in  the  cause  of  Disarmament  and  Universal  Peace,  \ 
give  great  encouragement  to  hope  that  the  day  is  not  distant  when  labor 
throughout  the  world  shjiU  be  forever  emancipated  from  the  terrible  thral- 
dom which  the  war^system  has  hitherto  imposed  upon  it. 

12.  Resolved,  That  our  own  country  has  the  better  claim  to  plead  with 
other  nations  for  a  general  disarmament,  from  the  example  which  she  has 
set  in  the  late  disbanding  of  such  vast  armies,  and  the  return  of  so  many 
soldiers  to  pacific  pursuits. 

13.  Resolved,  That  the  interests  of  the  civilized  world  demand,  and 
would  now  safely  allow,  a  reduction  of  international  armaments  to  the  low- 
est point  that  may  suffice  in  each  country  to  enforce  its  laws  among  its  own 
subjects,  thus  discarding  the  war-principle  of  blind  brute  force  in  the  settle- 
ment of  disputes  between  nations,  and  employing  for  the  purpose  only  such 
peaceful  expedients  as  those  of  negotiation,  arbitration,  or  some  system  of 
international  justice  and  security. 

14.  Resolved,  That  we  regard  with  great  «atisfaction  the  large  extension 
of  the  franchise  in  England  made  within  the  last  year,  as  being  favorable 
to  the  reduction  of  military  expenditures, and  preservation  of  peace;  and  we 
also  look  with  much  pleasure  upon  the  recognition  of  the  principle  of  uni- 
versal suffrage  made  both  in  France  and  (Jermany  within  the  last  few  years. 
as  conferring  upon  the  people  a  power  which  cannot  fail  to  bo  exercised  in 
behalf  of  the  cause  of  universal  peace. 

15.  Resolved,  Finally,  that  the  great  Christian  law  of  doing  unto  others 
as  we  would  have  others  do  unto  us,  of  loving  our  neighbors  as  ourselves, 
and  of  not  rendering  evil  for  evil,  but  overcoming  evil  with  good,  apply  as 
truly  to  nations  as  to  individuals  ;  for  nations  are  only  individuals  aggre- 
gated. 

N,  H,  —  I  consider  the  Peace  cause  second  to  no  other  in  some  im- 
portant respects,  and  think  the  hearts  of  all  ministers  (himself  one)  and 
people  should  be  in  it.  I  have  been  considering  the  subject  more  deeply 
of  late,  and  have  thought  of  lecturing  on  the  subject  in  the  school  district, 
and  have  strong  hopes  of  awakening  an  interest  ere  long.  I  have  al- 
ready circulated  some  tracts  you  have  sent  me,  and  .  .  ought  not  to 
call  upon  you  for  more.  *  *  I  enclose  my  own  annual  subscription  of 
$2.00,  and  would  gladly  quadruple  it,  if  my  circumstances  would  allow. 
Prayer  and  effort  is  the  most  that  I  can  do  at  present,  but  hope  to  be 
enabled  yet  to  do  something  in  my  feeble  way. 

Another  friend  in  N.  H.,  also  a  minister,  in  forwarding  his  $2.00, 
gives  a  touching  reference  to  his  "  only  son  and  child  who  perished  in 
the  Salisbury  prison,  N.  C,"  and  adds  that  he  "is  no  less  a  friend 
of  Peace." 
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LETTER  FROM  MR.  COAN. 

G.  C.  Beckwith,  D.D.,  Sbcretart,  &c.  :  — 

My  Dear  Brother^  —  I  am  happy  to  acknowledge  your  esteemed 
&yor  of  October  9th.  It  was*  indeed,  a  long  time  since  we  had  inter- 
changed letters.  I  had  waited  for  a  letter  from  you ;  but  was  sor- 
prised  at  the  length  of  time  dnoe  our  last.  Sorely,  all  things  haTe 
wings. 

But  although  I  have  not  written,  I  have  not  forgotten  'the  cause 
which  you  advocate  with  such  patient  earnestness.  It  is  the  cause  dear- 
est to  all  intelligent,  right-minded  Christians;  dearest  to  angels,  and  dear- 
est to  our  Lord.  A  pure  and  heavenly  peace,  established  in  righteous- 
ness, is  that  for  which  our  Redeemer  died,  and  it  is  the  inalienable  legacy 
which  he  gives  to  all  the  redeemed :  «*  Peace  I  leave  witt  you,  my 
peace  I  give  unto  you."  It  is  only  by  «*  the  peace  of  God  which  paswth 
understanding,"  that  the  "  hearts  and  minds  "  of  Christians  are  kept 
from  tumult,  strife,  and  all  the  shameful  and  bitter  conflicts  which  pain 
and  distract  the  men  of  this  world.  That  those  who  have  never  felt  this 
peace  should  have  **  bitter  envying  and  strife,"  that  they  should,  under 
irritation,  '*  bite  and  devour,"  and  **  be  consumed  one  of  another,'"  is 
what  all  history  and  observation  prove. 

But  it  is  not  Christlike  or  gracious,  that  God's  own  dear  children 
should  thus  feel  and  act ;  or  that  they  should  in  any  way  countenance 
or  encourage  these  "  unfruitful  works  of  darkness."  That  so  many 
ministers  of  the  gospel,  so  many  professed  Christians,  should  directly  or 
indirectly  countenance  war,  as  a  national'  educator,  as  an  element  of 
glory  and  greatness,  or'  as  a  necessity  even,  is  a  strange  fact.  We  may 
well  fear  that  Christendom,  as  a  whole,  has  lost  one  of  the  simplest  and 
purest  elements  of  Christian  education,  and  that  "  the  disciple  '*  takes 
a  higher  seat  and  assumes  more  wisdom  than  **  his  master."  I  think 
there  is  no  evidence  that  our  great  Teacher  and  Saviour  ever  taught,  as 
many  of  our  modern  preachers  and  Rabbis  do  on  this  subject ;  and  I 
feel  safer  and  happier  at  the  feet  of  this  Divine  teacher  than  under  any 
other  instructor.  The  great  "  Prince  of  Peace "  was  a  law-abiding 
and  law-upholding  character.  He  upholds  right,  and  puts  power  into 
the  hands  of  rulers  to  avenge  wrong  and  protect  innocence.  On  this 
plain  principle,  our  Society  cannot  condemn  our  federal  government 
for  putting  down  an  unprovoked,  unscrupulous,  and  remorseless  re- 
bellion. 

But  that  such  a  rebellion  should  have  been  possible  in  a  country  so 
enlightened  and  professedly  so  Christian  as  ours,  is  amazing.  It  shows 
a  vast  and  awful  deficiency  in  the  moral  and  religious  training  of  our 
people.  Few  believed  such  an  unparalleled  catastrophe,  such  a  diabol- 
ical onslaught,  to  be  possible ;  yet  it  came.  From  an  almost  cloud- 
less sky,  on  a  serene  day,  a  storm  of  "  hail  and  fire,  mingled  with 
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blood/' burst  apoB  oar  land.  A  tempedt,  a  cycloDe,  of  wrath  ewept 
over  the  DAtion.  The  bloody  koof  of  rebellion  trampled  on  all  that  wae 
saored  in  altar,  oonstitutioD,  law,  moral  sentiment,  and  domestic  happir^ 
nesB,  and  aeattered  with  rutiiless  ferooity  itn  billions  of  material  treas- 
ures  to  the  winds  and  the  flames.  Under  the  furious  tread  of  war,  the 
whole  land  trembled,  and  the  nation  surged  like  the  great  ocean  in  a 
tempest.  God  has  brought  us  up  out  of  this  sea  of  blood,  and  fire,  and 
sorrow,  bruised,  mangled,  bleeding,  with  a  load  of  debt  sufficient  to  enish 
almost  any  nation  on  earth. 

Surely,  we  should  learn  a  lesson  from  this  sore  and  solemn  experi^ 
ence.  And  this  lesson  should  sound  out  from  all  our  pulpits  and 
presses,  from  all  our  forums  and  legislative  halls,  from  all  our  stages  and 
plat&rm?,  from  all  our  sdiools  of  instruotion,  from  all  our  associatioms 
civil,  political,  literary,  seientifio,  sociaU  oommercial  and  religious,  and 
from  every  nuraeiy  in  the  land.  The  voice  of  the  nation  should  rise 
and  swell  into  one  mighty  thander<-not^,  and  roll  over  every  sea  and 
land,  in  condemnation  of  the  oruel»  reckless,  heaven-insulting  system 
bfwar. 

I  read  with  great  interest  the  "  Advocate  of  Peace,"  and  all  articles 
wisely  written  on  the  subject  of  Peace.  Whatever  others  may  think, 
I  am  sure  the  subject  has  been  handled  carefully,  thoughtfully,  logi- 
cally, and  in  a  most  earnest  Christian  spirit.  Nor  is  it  in  the  power 
of  any  man  to  bring  arguments  from  soeial^hilosophy,  from  experience 
and  observation,  from  all  history,  irom  true  political  economy,  from  the 
social  polity,  from  the  everlasting  gospel  of  peace  and  love,  or  from  the 
life  and  teachings  of  the  IMvioe  Fotmder  of  Christianity,  to  over- 
throw the  premises,  to  break  the  chain  of  logical  reasonings,  or  to  avoid 
the  conclusions  of  some  of  our  most  candid  and  intelligent  Christian 
reasoners  on  the  evils  and  wickedness  of  war,  and  on  the  way,  the  duty 
of  avoiding  it.  Whatever  some  may  think  or  say,  all  the  advocates  of 
peace  were  not  born  or  educated  in  Utopia.  Many  of  them  are  men 
who  have  lived  in  this  war-cursed  world,  have  contemplated  verities^  have 
seen,  felt,  and  handled  statistical  fucts^  The  baleful  fires  of  strife  and  war 
they  have  searched.  They  have  stood  aghast  in  view  of  horrid  pools, 
rills,  and  rivers  of  blood.  The  prodneta  of  war  -^  its  wounds,  groans, 
ravings,  tears,  ruins  —  have  affected  them ;  and  in  their  attempts  to  guage 
and  measure  the  ruins  and  woes  of  war,  materia),  social,  civil,  and 
moral,  they  have  been  over-mafitered,  confounded,  and  overwhelmed. 
The  evils  are  so  gigantic  as  to  defy  all  human  measurement,  and  the 
sins  so  deep,  and  dark  and  diabolical,  as  to  stun  the  human  soul  with 
horror 

I  have  great  fears  that  many  of  my*  dear  brethren  in  the  church  and 
in  the  ministry  do  not  give  themselves  time  to  read,  and  think,  and 
reason,  and  pray  candidly  and  earnestly  on  this  awful  theme.  The 
subject  is  heavy  and  oppressive,  and  nature  might  wish  to  throw  it  off, 
and  excuses  are  many  and  at  hand.    We  alt  have  much  important  work 
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to  do.  We  must  try  to  christianize  the  world,  and  leave  war  to  mien. 
It  will,  of  oourse,  cease  in  the  millenniam.  I  find  it  difficult,  even  here, 
to  get  Christians  to  read  some  of  the  most  lucid,  eloquent,  and  able  arti- 
oles  on  the  subject ;  and  I  sometimes  feel  amazed  at  the  apparent  igno- 
rance of,  or  indifference  to,  the  arguments  which  so  dearly  show  hew 
this  evil  may  be  checked,  and  finally  rooted  out  of  Christendom.  It 
can  be  done  by  arbitration  or  an  international  code  and  court  of  adjudi- 
cation ;  and  if  the  Pulpit  and  the  Press  would  candidly  and  patiently 
take  hold  of  it,  and  all  Christians  who  profess  to  believe  that  war  is  a 
great  curse  and  calamity,  would  unite  in  prayers,  counsels,  petitions, 
and  other  wise  efforts  to  discourage  the  savage,  bloody  system,  this 
moral  power  would  roll,  like  a  vast  wave  of  mercy,  over  the  nations, 
washing  the  earth  from  its  blood,  and  filling  it  with  the  fruits  of  right* 
eousness  and  peace.     Will  not  the  olergy  and  the  conductors  of  our 

Sresses  take  hold  of  the  subject  in  earnest  ?    It  is  a  simple  and  natural 
uty,  and  such  service  can  do  no  harm,  while  it  may  dry  up  fountains 
of  tears,  staunch  rivers  of  blood,  and  quench  continents  of  firo. 
HUo^  Hawaii,  Sandvnch  Islands y  Dec,  27, 1867. 


THE  FLAG  OF  PEACE. 

The  day,  tbafmaketh  all  things  new, 

The  day  of  truth  and  grace. 
From  out  the  faeavena  the  banner  threw, 
The  flag  of  red  and  white  and  blue, 

To  bleea  the  human  race. 

The  day,  that  maketh  all  things  bright 

With  liberty  divine. 
Pluck *d  from  the  heavens  the  starry  light, 
And  in  the  red,  the  blue,  the  white, 

Bade  it  forever  shine. 

0  banner  fair !  6  banner  free  ! 

The  red,  the  white,  the  blue  ! 
Unfurl  to  every  kmd  and  sea 
Thy  morning  stan  of  liberty. 

And  life  and  hope  renew. 

O  good,  and  beantifnl,  and  trne  ! 

With  mission  all  divine ! 
Farther  than  Boman  eagles  flew  ; 
With  wisdom  Athens  never  knew ; 

The  last,  great  word  is  thine. 

Sav,  that  the  work  of  blood  is  done ; 

jProclaim,  that  wars  shall  oeaee  ; 
And  shine,  as  when  the  smiling  son 
From  storms  his  rainbow  flag  hath  won. 

Tub  world's  bright  flag  of  Peace.  t.  c.  h. 
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A  GLIMPSE  OP  CAMPS: 

OR,   THE   HIDDEN  HORRORS   OP   THE   WAR-SYSTEM. 

When  we  hear  "  the  horrors  of  war  V  spoken  of,  our  imagination 
naturally  flies  to  such  Scenes  of  suffering  as  are  incident  to  a  state 
of  (iclual  warfare,  to  the  battle*field  strewed  with  mutilated 
and  groaning  wretches  lefl  there  for  hours,  weltering  in  blood  and 
writhing  in  anguish  and  despair ;  to  the  hospitals  where,  as  on  the 
Bosphorus  during  the  Orimean  war,  "  miles  of  agonj,"  to  use  the  ter- 
rible phrase  of  an  eye-witness,  are  stretehed  in  one  unbroken  line  of  the 
wounded,  the  diseased,  and  the  djing ;  to  the  state  of  sie|i;e,  where 
women  and  children  are  pining  piecemeal  in  the  dreadful  death  of  fam* 
ine,  amid  bursting  bomb-shells,  and  crashing  roofs,  and  flaming  houses ; 
to  the  hold  of  a  ship  after  a  sea-fight,  where  surgeons  with  their  arms 
dyed  in  blood  to  the  elbow,  and  surrounded  with  amputated  limbs,  are 
still  cutting  and  carving  in  hope  to  save ;  and  to  many  another  scene  of 
a  similar  nature,  where  the  effects  of  ^*  man's  inhumanity  to  man  "  are  so 
shockingly  displayed.  But  few  comparatively  are  aware  of  other 
horrors  connected  with  the  war-system,  rarely  spoken  of,  and  indeed, 
altogether  unspeakable,  for  they  are  such  scenes  of  mingled  vice  and 
misery,  as  it  is  not  possible  to  lay  bare  to  the  public  eye  without  revolt- 
ing that  sense  of  decency  which  we  are  wont  to  plead  in  bar  of  revela- 
tions of  this  nature. 

The  entire  organisation  of  the  war^ystem  tends  to  foment  vice.  It 
is  the  ordinance  of  God  that  men  should  live  in  families.  That,  next  to 
religion,  is  the  best  safeguard  for  virtue,  and  the  noblest  discipline  of 
humanity.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  calculate  the  salutary  effects  on 
the  moral  character  of  the  community  which  flow  from  womanly  influ- 
ence, exerted  through  the  various  relations  of  mother,  wife,  sister, 
daughter,  cousin,  friend,  to  restrain  from  what  is  evil,  and  to  stimulate 
to  what  is  good,  to  hnmaniee,  to  elevate,  to  refine,  to  purify.  But  the 
institutions  of  war  are  framed  in  direct  violation  of  this  great  ordinance 
of  God.  It  takes  large  bodies  of  men,  of  young  men  in  the  flush  and 
heyday  of  passion,  often  from  the  least  reflective  and  disciplined  classes 
of  society,  and  masses  them  together  in  a  constrained  and  artificial 
community,  from  which  every  trace  of  family  life  is  excluded.  It 
places  them,  moreover,  in  circumstances  and  under  conditions  the  most 
unfriendly  that  can  be  conceived  to  the  maintenance  of  virtuous  habits ; 
for  it  consigns  them  to  a  life,  which  is  saved  from  being  a  life  of  idle- 
ness only  by  a  coerced  attention  to  a  system  of  exereise,  in  which  it  is 
aearcely  possible  for  any  human  being  to  feel  any  sustained  interest 
Col.  Lindsay,  in  giving  evidence  before  a  Boyal  Oommission  on  the 
Army,  a  few  years  ago,  says  of  the  soldier,  ^*  Perhaps  no  living  indi- 
yidual  suffers  more  than  he  &om  enmui.  He  has  tio  employment  save  his 
drill  and  his  duties.  These  are  of  a  most  monotonous  and  uninteresting 
deseription,  so  much  so  that  you  cannot  increase  them.     In  consequence 
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of  the  nature  of  his  position,  the  soldier  has  neoessarilj  a  great  deal  of 
idle  time  on  his  hands ;  and  of  oooise,  if  ho  is  idle,  it  naturally  leads 
him  to  mischief." 

And  then  their  very  association  together  under  such  circamfitanoes, 
the  comparatively  innocent  with  the  thoroughly  depraved,  tends  more 
and  more  to  corrupt  the  whole  mass ;  and  we  fear  that,  as  a  rule,  the 
whole  mass  is  corrupted  to  a  degree  that  we  have  little  oonception  of. 
Every  now  and  then  certain  facts  which  transpire  in  spite  of  official 
i^ticence,  give  us  a  glimpse  of  such  a  state  of  things  existing  in  oar 
army  and  navy,  as  may  well  horrify  and  appal  every  Christian  mind. 

The  writer  refers,  as  an  illustration,  to  a  recent  series  of  letters  in  the 
London  Poll  Mall  Gazette^  on  a  caoap  at  Curragh,  near  Kildare, 
Ireland,  where  live  on  an  open  common  some  sixty  abandoned  women, 
*<  from  seventeen  to  twenty-five  years  old,"  in  ten  miserable  huts  called 
<<  nests,"  an  average  of  six  in  each.  These  "  nests  have  an  interior  ^wce 
of  about  nine  feet  long  by  seven  broad,  and  the  roof  not  more  than  four 
and  one-half  fhet  fVom  the  ground.  You  crouch  into  them  as  beasts 
crouch  into  covet ;  and  there  is  no  standing  upright  till  you  crawl  oat 
again.  They  are  rough,  mis-shapen  domes  of  furze,  like  big,  rude  birds* 
nests.  Often  bitter  winds  drive  across  the  common,  and  sweeping  rBins 
for  days  and  weeks  together,  and  mites  of  snow-covered  plain  soine- 
times  lie  between  this  wretched  colony  of  abandoned  women  and  the 
nearest  town.  These  bush  dwellings  get  crazy  ;  they  fall  towards  this 
side  and  that ;  they  shrink  in  and  down  upon  the  outcast  wretches  that 
huddle  in  them.  The  nest  is  nothing  but  a  fiinsy  hole,  such  as  any 
wild  beast  might  watch  for  comfort  anywhere.  In  them  these  women 
sleep,  cook,  eat,  receive  visits,  and  perform  all  the  various  offices  of 
life.  If  sick,  there  they  lie.  There  they  sometimes  lie  in  child-bed, 
and  there  they  sometimes  die." 

The  correspondent,  who  actually  crawled  into  their  nests,  says,  «« I 
verily  do  believe  that  the  whole  world  contains  no  spectacle  of  degraded 
humanity  so  complete  as  these  degraded  women  present  when  they  come 
home  in  roving  groups  from  their  hunting  grounds  drunk  "  (i.  e.  {rom 
meeting  the  soldiers).  "  Their  flushed  fkces,  their  imbruted  eyes,  their 
wildly-flowing  hair,  their  reckless  gestures,  and  above  all,  their  strong 
voices  competing  in  the  use  of  the  most  hideous  language  that  depraTity 
ever  invented,  make  such  a  scene  as  can  be  matched  nowhere  under  the 
sun.  There  was  a  common  look,  shocking  to  see,  of  hardened  depravity, 
the  look  of  hopeless,  miserable,  yet  determined  and  defiant  wickedness. 
Yet  this  scene  of  degradation  below  the  level  of  humanity,  and,  we  may 
almost  say,  below  the  beasts  that  perish,  is  a  part  of  an  institution 
which  Englishmen  are  wont  to  treat  on  all  festive  occasions  with  *  Ar^ 
hip,  hurrah,^  as  one  of  the  principal  glories  of  our  land."  Dstabli&h- 
ments  of  the  same  nature  grow  as  excresenoes  on  all  camps,  barracks, 
and  garrisons  as  certainly  and  inevitably  as  noisome  and  poisonous  fbrse 
grows  in  dank  soil  and  on  rotten  wood. 

This  leads  us  to  another  aspect  of  the  question  which  it  is  tctj 
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difficult  to  touch.  It  18  not  the  moral  perdition  merely  of  thousands  of 
our  young  women  that  is  one  of  the  results  of  our  military  system. 
While  scores  and  hundreds  of  them  are  killed  off  yearly  in  the  most 
miserable  of  all  ways,  one  effect  of  the  hideous  immorality  of  which 
they  are  at  once  the  ministers  and  the  victims,  is,  we  are  told,  to  fill  the 
military  hospitals  with  diseased  and  disabled  soldiers.  The  Gazette 
says  that  **  in  the  hospital  of  the  Curragh  thirty'^ht  per  cent  of  its 
patients  are  recipients  and  disseminators  of  the  most  shocking  and 
contagious  diseases.  This  is  the  latest  report,  but  not  the  worst  of  a 
long  succession  of  reports.  They  are  known  to  average  ^i^y  per  cejtt,^' 
—  Herald  of  Peace. 


MISSIONARr  SUCCESS. 


Ix  China.  —  Mr.  Yates,  Baptist  Missionary,  speaking  from  twenty 
years'  experience,  said  at  "  the  week  of  prayer "  in  January,  *'  that 
missions,  so  far  from  being  a  failure,  were  almost  the  only  thing  in 
China  that  had  not  failed.  Diplomacy  had  failed ;  merchants  had 
failed;  others  who  had  sought  to  benefit  China  had  failed;  but  the 
missionary  work  had  steadily  advanced.  Twenty  years  ago  the  neigh- 
boring cities  could  be  visited  only  at  the  risk  of  life;  today,  mis- 
sionaries  may  go  freely  wherever  they  wish  throughout  Shanghai  and 
adjoining  provinces ;  nor  are  they  indebted  to  treaty  stipulations  for 
this  liberty  —  the  purity  and  morality  of  the  religion  they  teach  has 
won  for  them  this  respect.  Rev.  Mr.  Muirhead,  whose  experience  ex- 
tends over  a  similar  period,  cordially  endorsed  what  had  been  said,  and 
spoke  of  1200  converts  in  Shanghai  and  vicinity,  who  had  made  con- 
siderable attainments  in  Christian  knowledge,  some  of  them  devoted  and 
zealous  Christians.  Nearly  all  the  churches  in  Shanghai  bad  recently 
received  additions,  and  many  candidates  were  seeking  admission.  Sev- 
eral new  stations  have  been  opened  in  the  country,  and  prospects  were 
very  encouraging." 

We  are  glad,  as  friends  alike  of  Peace  and  of  Missions,  to  see  such 
indications  as  these  in  China,  supposed  to  contain  some  400  millions 
of  people,  nearly,  if  not  quite  one-third  of  the  world's  population. 
The  Chinese  are  a  people  remarkably  pacific,  and  seem  for  long  ages  to 
have  had  few  conflicts  except  with  its  own  subjects  ;  not  international 
wars,  but  only  rebellions  like  ours  with  our  slaveholders. '  Should  the 
Gospel  in  its  purity  and  its  genuine,  peaceful  influences,  once  gain  a  fair 
and  full  start  among  them,  we  may  hope  to  witness  a  rapidity  of  pro- 
gress and  triumph  quite  unusual  in  modem  missions. 

We  note  one  thing  in  this  case  as  especially  significant  of  good 
results,  —  the  reliance  of  missionaries  in  China,  not  on  the  military 
power,  or  the  diplomacy  of  nominally  Christian  governments,  but  on 
the  truths  taught,  and  the  benign  results  reached  under  God  by  their 
labors*    The  success  is  clearly  due  to  the  Gospel  alone,  and  may  well 
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be  taken  as  a  reliable  pledge  of  ito  steadily  inereasiiig  progress.  Chris- 
tian Missions,  planted  under  the  wing  of  Christian  govemnients,  have 
relied  far  too  much  on  their  brute  foroe,  their  fleets  and  armies,  for  pro- 
teotion,  if  not  for  moral  snooess.  All  $iich  suooess,  as  with  Jesuit  Mis- 
sions in  China  and  Japan  long  ages  ago,  must  be  precarious,  if  not  sui- 
cidal in  the  end.  The  first  missionaries  of  the  cross,  the  Apostles  and 
their  immediate  followers,  had  no  such  reliances;  and  their  sucoen 
eame  from  their  relying,  not  on  any 'human  arm,  but  solely  on  God, 
and  the  power  of  the  Gospel  they  taught.  No  small  part  of  its  inh^ent 
efficacy  has  doubtless  been  neutraliMd  in  India  by  its  identification 
with  the  wrongs  and  outrages  inflicted  on  the  natives  by  the  British 
rulers  of  that  country.  The  British  Empire  in  India  has  been,  in  its 
rise  and  progress,  a  standing  and  glaring  libel  on  the  Christianity  taught 
by  its  missionaries,  an  almost  incessant  and  ubiquitous  obstruction  to 
its  progress  among  the  millions  suffering  from  the  cupidity  and  oppres- 
sions, the  cruelties  and  crimes  of  men  calling  themselves  Christians.  It 
will  take  ages  to  efface  the  stains  thus  left  on  the  mass  of  minds  in 
India.  So  everywhere ;  and,  while  Christians  should  always  carry  the 
Oospel  wherever  the  flag  of  a  nominally  Christian  government  is  wav* 
ing,  it  is  suicidal  for  them  to  rely  upon  it  for  success  in  their  heaven- 
appointed  work.  If  they  succeed,  it  must  in  most  cases  be  not  through 
but  in  spite  of  their  agency  or  influence,  in  reliance  under  God  solely 
on  the  moral  power  of  his  Gospel. 

In  India  —  «<  There  are  now  50,000  communicants.  The  attendance 
on  the  various  Christian  churches  reaches  at  least  250,000.  There 
are  204  native  preachers."  We  ought  to  be  thankful  for  this  d^^ree  of 
success ;  but  is  it  not,  afler  all,  very  meagre  ?  Eneland  has  had  a  foot- 
hold there  for  more  than  a  century,  and  now  rules,  directly  or  indirectly* 
some  150,000,000  people.  What  is  the  Christian  result?  Only 
50,000  professed  Christians,  and  250,000  hearers  of  the  Gospel,  both 
native  and  foreign,  English  and  Hindoos.  What  a  fraction  of  the 
whole !  One  Christian  to  3,000  pagans,  and  one  hearer  of  the  Goq>el» 
on  an  average  to  600  people  !  Probably  but  a  small  part  of  the  mere 
increase  of  the  population.  How  long,  at  this  rate,  must  it  take 
for  the  thorough  evangelization  of  India  7  Yet  missions  there  have 
been  on  the  whole  a  decided  success ;  but,  in  comparison  with  the  means 
used,  not  half  so  suocessful  as  the  Cause  of  Peace,  which  has  already 
accomplished  in  fifty  years  a  larger  share  of  its  object  than  the  mission- 
Mry  enterprise  has  of  its  work  in  ton  centuries. 


National  Dsbts.  —  GLAnnoNs's  Views,  —  In  presenting  his  budget 
(1866),  he  gave  some  comprehensive  statistics.  «^  The  British  expendi- 
ture for  last  year  was,  for  interest  of  debt,  £26,283,000 ;  army  and 
navy,  £24,829,000 ;  civil  service,  including  packet  service,  £10,250- 
000  ;  and  the  collection  of  the  revenue,  £4,602,000.  The  expenditure 
of  the  year  was  £65,914,000,  while  the  revenue  was  £67,812,000, 
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leaviDg  a  sarplos  of  £1,800,000.  Of  the  items  of  reveDue,  malt  pro- 
daced  £6,410,000,  and  spirits  the  large  som  of  £18,950,000,  or  nearly 
seventj  millions  of  dollars.  He  put  the  present  national  debt  of  Great 
Britain  at  £798,909,000,  whieh  is  jost  about  the  point  at  which  it 
stood  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  Crimean  war.  Its  highest  point  was, 
of  coarse,  at  the  close  of  the  Napoleonio  wars,  when  it  was  £902,264, 
000.  He  maintained  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  steps  should 
be  taken  in  earnest  to  reduce  this  debt  as  much  as  possible  during  this 
generation.  He  concurred  substantially  in  the  conclusions  of  Mr. 
Mill,  saying, « If  our  industry  and  enterprise  proceed  at  the  present 
rate,  as  it  is  nearly  certain  they  will  do,  our  coal,  and  with  it  our 
prosperity,  will  be  exhausted  within  three  generations ;  that  decline, 
moreover,  must  long  precede  actual  exhaustion ;  and  that  the  com^ 
mencement  of  that  decline  would  probably  be  felt  in  a  much  shorter 
period.'  He  called  the  attention  of  the  aristocracy  and  landowners  to 
the  fact,  that  the  prosperity  of  England  rests  on  land,  movable  capital, 
and  labor ;  and  that,  in  the  case  of  a  decline,  capital  and  labor  will  be 
sure  to  go  elsewhere  ;  and  that,  in  consequence,  whatever  remains  to 
be  paid  or  borne  will  take  the  form  of  a  first  mortgage  on  the  land. 

In  the  course  of  his  exhibit,  Mr.  Gladstone  gave  the  debts  of  nine  of 
the  principal  countries  of  Europe,  as  follows :  Holland's  national  debt 
is  £85,000,000;  Prussia's,  £43,000,000;  Kussia's,  £279,000,000  5 
Austria's,  £316,000,000 ;  France's,  400,000,000 ;  Italy's,  £152,000- 
000 ;  Spain's,  £145,000,000 ;  Portugal's,  £33,000,000 ;  and  Turkey's, 
£51,000,000.  A  curious  feature  of  these  debts  is,  that,  with  the 
exception  of  Holland,  Prussia,  and  Spain,  they  have  been  iTicreasing  at 
an  aggregate  rate  of  £61,000,000  per  annum,  during  the  last  few 
years  of  profound  peace.  This  is  owing  to  rival  armaments  and  a 
general  mania  for  borrowing. 

He  also  turned  his  attention  to  the  debt  of  the  United  States,  which 
he  characterized  as  'in  itself  something  wonderful,  as  the  creation  of 
three  or  four  years.'  We  will  quote  his  own  words.  He  says  of  our 
national  debt:'  <  It  amounts  to  £600,000,000,  and  the  rate  of  its 
growth  last  year  exceeded  £200,000,000.  That  is  a  wonderful  debt, 
and  its  charge  is  enormous.  It  is  not  possible,  in  the  present  state  of 
financial  arrangements  in  that  country,  to  ascertain  the  charge  with 
precision ;  but  I  believe  I  am  not  far  wrong  in  sayins,  that  it  is  con- 
siderably  heavier  than  our  own,  although  the  capital  is  less.  I  esti- 
mate it  at  about  £32,000,000 ;  but,  as  the  cost  of  raising  the  revenue 
in  America  is  greater  than  here,  I  do  not  think  the  amount  of  the 
charge  will  be  less  —  not  including  the  Southern  debt — than  £35,000,- 
000  per  annum. 

"  *  Looking  at  these  figures,  a  man  would  be  apt  to  be  struck  with 
something  like  despair.  But  looking  at  the  vigor  and  energy  of  the 
country  which  has  to  bear  the  burden,  I  must  confess  I  think  the 
future,  as  far  as  finance  is  concerned,  will  not  constitute  any  difficulty 
to  the  American  people.     I  am  confident  that,  if  they  show,  with 
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respect  to  finance,  any  portion  of  that  extraordinary  resolution  which 
both  sides  manifested  during  the  war,  and  if  they  show  that  equally 
remarkable  resolution  on  the  return  of  peace,  which  they  did  during 
their  monstrous  and  gigantic  war,  in  cutting  down  their  establishments 
to  within  moderate  bounds,  I  will  not  say,  to  use  a  modern  phrase, 
that  the  debt  will  be  a  flea-bite,  but  that,  in  a  moderate  time,  it  will 
be  brought  within  very  small  limits,  and  that  even  those  now  living 
may  see  it  effaced.  I  believe  that  America  is,  at  this  moment,  paying 
every  one  of  her  war-taxes ;  and  the  amount  of  revenue  of  the  United 
States  is,  I  apprehend,  not  less  than  £90,000,000,  —  the  largest  sum 
ever  raised  in  a  country  for  the  purposes  of  a  central  government.  Of 
this  sum,  only  about  £10,000,000  is  borne  impatiently  by  the  people. 
The  Finance  Minister  strongly  urges  the  policy  of  reducing  the  debt ; 
and  I  think  we  ought,  from  this  side  of  the  water,  to  send  him  our 
hearty  good  wishes  for  his  success,  both  on  account  of  friendly  feeling, 
and  because  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  example  of  America  will  react 
beneficially  here.'" 
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THE    ADVOCATE    OF    PEACE 

We  ask  our  friends  to  aid  in  circulating  as  one  of  the  best  services  thej 
can  render  to  the  Cause  of  Peace.  Its  cost,  as  now  put,  nearly  eveiy 
one  can  easily  afford.  Cannot  every  one  now  receiviag  it  procure  ooe 
or  more  subscribers?  K  he  choose  not  to  do  this  without  charge,  we 
will  allow  him  fifty  cents  for  every  paying  subscriber ;  and  when  t^i  or 
more  are  taken  in  one  place,  we  will,  for  this  volume,  send  ten  copies 
for  ^4.00.  Less  than  the  cost,  but  a  good  use  of  our  funds.  Can  you 
not  in  this  way  get  ten  copies  circulated  among  your  neighbors,  and  at 
least  furnish  one  for  your  pastor  7  An  excellent  way  to  help  the  cause. 
(See  second  page  of  cover). 

fST  T^o  Editors.  —  We  send  the  Adyocate  to  a  laree  number  of  onr  lead- 
ing periodicals  in  the  earnest  hope  that  the  editors  will  favor  its  circalatioo, 
and  especially  help  spread  in  their  own  columns  such  information  as  it  ood- 
taios.  In  such  ways  they  can  easily  render  our  cause  invaluable  aid.  We 
will  gladly  send  it  to  any  editor  who  may  request  it  for  this  purpose. 

^'  To  Christian  Ministers.  —  We  already  send  the  Advocate  g;rati8  io 
a  select  number,  and  will  do  so  for  the  present  to  any  one  who  will  preach 
on  behalf  of  our  cause  one  sermon  or  more  a  year.  To  some  laymen,  also, 
we  occasionally  send  it  gratis,  presuming  they  will  gladly  receive  it,  unless 
they  return  it. 

^f  To  all  our  Colleges,  Theological  Seminaries,  and  Young  Men*e  Chris- 
tian Associations,  we  wish  to  send  the  Advocate  gratis  for  use  in  tbeir  read- 
ing-rooms.   To  any  not  now  receiving  it,  we  will  forward  it  on  application. 


PUBLICATIONS     ON    PEACE. 
Besides  our  tracts,  the  following  are  some  of  our  volumes :  — 

Ladd's  Essay  on  a  Congress  of  Nations,  t<vo. ,  pp.  196, $1  00 

Boles'  Essay  on  a  Congress  of  Nations, 40 

Book  of  Peace,  12mo.,  pn.  606, 1  50 

Peace  Manual,  by  Geo.  0.  Beckwith,  18mo.,  pp.  252, 40 

Hancock  on  Peace,  18mo.,  pp.  108, 30 

Eight  Way,  Prize  Essav,  18mo.,  pp.  303, 40 

Jonathan  Dymond  on  War,  8vo. ,  pp.  168, 40 

Jay's  Review  of  the  Mexican  War,  12mo.,  pp,  333, 50 

Livermore  War  with  Mexico  Reviewed,  12mo.-,  pp.  310, 50 
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Form  op  Bequest.  —  1  give  and  bequeath  to  the  American  Peace  Society, 

incorporated  by  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts,  the  sum  of dollars, 

to  be  paid  in months  after  my  decease,  for  the  purposes  of  said  S^cietv, 

and  for  which  the  receipt  of  its  Treasurer  for  the  time  being  shall  be  a  si2& 
cient  discharge.  ^"  Be  sure  you  give  the  Society  its  exact  name,  and  have 
the  will  drawn  in  the  way,  and  attested  by  the  full  number  of  witnccaiB, 
required  by  the  laws  of  your  State,  or  the  will  may  be  broken. 
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AMERICAN    P£AGE    SOCISIY, 

OBGANtZBD,  XAT,  1828. 

Its  object,  as  stated  in  its  Gonstitation,  is  <'  to  illustrate  the  InoonsiBteiicj 
of  war  with  Christianity,  to  show  its  baleful  inflaence  on  all  the  great 
interests  of  mankind,  and  devise  means  for  seoaring  muTeraal  and  penna* 
nent  peaoe."  For  this  purpose  it  seeks  to  form  a  public  opinion  in  faror  of 
superseding  war  by  peaceful  ezpedients'^ore  eflectual  than  war,  for  the  great 
ends  of  international  security  and  justice,  such  as  Occasional  Reference, 
Stipalated  Arbitration,  and  a  Congress  of  Nations.  These  expedients,  iden- 
tical in  principle  with  the  system  of  laws  and  courts  provided  by  every 
guvernment  for  its  own  subjects,  we  would  have  extended,  with  suitable 
modifications,  to  the  brotherhood  of  nations  for  the  settlement  of  their 
disputes  in  essentially  the  same  way  that  individuals  and  minor  communities 
do  theirs.  The  Society  prints  and  circulates  pamphlets,  tracts  and  volumes, 
holds  public  meetings,  and  maintains  correspondence  with  the  friends  of 
peace  in  other  countries,  watches  against  the  approach  of  national  hostili- 
ties, and  strives  to  prevent  them  by  timely  remonstrance.  It  endeavors, 
also,  to  enlist  in  this  cause  the  Christian  pulpit,  the  entire  periodical  press, 
and  all  seminaries  of  learning,  as  the  chief  engines  for  creating  or  control- 
ling public  opinion  ;  and  by  such  means  it  hopes  in  time  to  induce  govem- 
ments  to  exchange  their  present  wa^-system  for  peaceful,  Christian  methods 
of  settling  theif  difficulties.  It  invites  the  co-operation  of  all  who  ate 
willing  to  aid  in  thus  promoting  peace  on  earth  and  good-will  among  i 


Funds In  carrying  on  these  operations  as  they  sfwuld  be,  there  wiQ 

be  needed,  at  least  for  a  time,  quite  as  large  an  amount  as  in  the  Bible 
Society.  Besides  an  office  and  a  Periodical  as  its  oigan,  the  Society  ought 
to  establish  in  all  great  centres  of  business  depositories  of  peace  publications, 
and  employ  in  every  State  one  or  more  lecturing  agents  to  keep  the  subject 
CooBtantiy  before  the  Whole  community,  but  mere  especially  lo  bring  it  before 
ecclesiastical  bodies,  seminaries  of  learning,  and  the. State  and  na<ioiiaI 
governments. 

Sources  or  iNCOidi.— Besides  collections,  donations,  legacies,  and  the 
sale  of  pablicatiors,  there  are  Life-Directorships,  $50 ;  Life-Membeishipe, 
$20 ;  Annual  Membership,  $2 ;  to  all  which  the  society's  periodical  is  sent 
without  charge,  and  for  a  year,  also,  to  every  donor  of  $1,  or  more,  and  to 
every  pastor  who  preaches  on  tiie  sabjeet  and  takes  up  an  annual  ooUeetioii 
for  the  cause. 


Advocatb  or  Pbacb  —  Devoted  to  the  Peace  Question  in  its  suuuifaid 
bearings,  and  containing  discussions  of  principles,  and  measures  connected 
with  the  peace  movement,  statistics,  anecdotes  and  Illustrations  from  history, 
biographical  sketches  of  distinguished  friends,  reviews  of  books  on  the  sab- 
jsct.  and  general  facts  respecting  the  progress  of  the  cause  through  the 
world .  or  Monthly,  or  a  double  number  once  in  two  months,  fftVing  4 
Tolume  in  two  years,  for  $1.00,  or  ten  cents  a  number.  To  aoxiliBTy 
societies,  or  dubs  of  not  less  than  t«,  30  per  o««at.  discount. 
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CAUSE  OF  PEACE  IN  EUROPE. 

Oar  friends  cannot  fail  to  be  interested  in  the  facts  we  report  in  our 
present  namber  respecting  oar  cause  in  the  Old  World.  On  the  con- 
tinent, thej  are  comparatively  new,  and  in  their  results  somewhat 
uncertain,  but  full  of  promise.  The  cause  there  is  obviouslj  in  embryo, 
yet  the  germ  of  a  grand  movement,  whose  ramifications  may,  in  timre, 
cover  and  bless  all  Europe. 

Our  readers  will  observe  several  peculiarities  in  this  movement. 
One  is  its  remarkable  spontaneity  ;  another,  its  strictly  popular  char- 
acter as  the  work  solely  of  the  people ;  and  a  third,  the  simplicity  and 
directness  of  its  aims  as  confined  exclusively  to  doing  away  international 
war.  It  addresses  itself  to  the  single  purpose  of  removing  or  miti- 
gating this  great  evil,  and  without  enquiring  how*each  government 
shall  deal  with  those  of  its  own  subjects  who  violate  its  laws,  but  treats 
all  questions  of  thfs  sort  as  lying  outside  the  sphere  of  peace-reformers. 
Such  has  been  our  own  course  from  the  start,  and  those  who  would  do 
anything  to  purpose  in  this  cause,  find,  and  always  vnU  find,  that  little 
or  nothing  can  be  accomplished  in  any  other  way. 

We  cannot  well  conceive  how  many  diflSculties  the  friends  of  our 
cause  have  to  encounter  in  Europe.  Not  only  do  the  great  controlling 
influences  at  work  around  them  set  against  them  in  a  gulf-stream,  but 
they  are  allowed  few  of  our  facilities  for  reaching  the  public  mind. 
They  cantiot  organize  a  society,  nor  hold  a  public  meeting,  nor  estab- 
lish a  periodical  for  the  advocacy  of  its  claims,  nor  even  publish  a 
single  article,  without  asking  permission  of  the  government.  Under 
such  circumstances,  it  seems  quite  remarkable  that  they  should  have 
accomplished  so  much  as  they  already  have.  In  England,  our  friends 
have  facilities  more  akin  to  our  own,  and  they  are  using  them  with 
much  zeal,  wisdoiii,  and  success.     We  commend  their  example  to  the 
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friends  of  peace  here.  Read  the  report  of  what  thej  did  the  last  year 
their  labors  and  contribations.  It  seems  that  the  London  Peace 
Society  last  year  had  £4,284  sterling  at  its  command,  equal  to  more 
than  $30,000  of  our  money.  A  small  amount,  we  know,  for  such  an 
enterprise,  yet  large  in  comparison  with  what  we  have  been  wont  to 
receive. 

We  trust  such  examples  will  stir  the  zeal  of  our  frienda  here.  We 
are  anxious  to  attempt  even  more  than  our  brethren  in  any  part  of  the 
Old  World  are  doing ;  but  we  cannot  safely  go  much  bfsyond  the  meaia 
we  may  have  in  hand,  or  in  reasonable  expectation.  Still,  we  are  rentur- 
iug  on  an  enlargement  of  operations  that  must  tax  the  liberality  of  «09te- 
hody ;  and  we  will  hope  soon  for  such  a  response  as  shall  enable  na 
to  carry  out  what  we  have  begun.  We  have  recently  issued  some 
half  a  million  pages  in  tracts  or  volumes,  and  are  making  arrange- 
ments to  bring  the  cause  more  fully  before*  the  West,  as  well  as  the 
East,  and  ensure  a  much  wider  circulation  of  peace  publications. 
Will  our  friends  hielp  us  in  these  efforts?  Gertainly,  we  may  now 
expect  a  great  deal,  especially  from  those  who,  during  and  sinee  the 
rebellion,  withheld  their  aid  because  so  little  was  done.  Why  so 
little  ?  Mainly  because  so  many  of  its  professed  friends  did  notking  for 
it,  except  to  croak.  It  must,  of  course,  lean  on  its  friends^  and  can  do 
no  more  than  they  shall  furnish  the  means  of  doing. 


European  War  Debts.  — These  are  all,  or  with  very  few  and  alighi 
exceptions,  debts  contracted  on  account  of  war.  Eagland  owee  t4,0QS^ 
794,235.  France,  owes  $2,340,029,890.  Her  debt  has  increased  one 
hundred  and  thirty  per  cent  in  thirteen  years,  and  increases  yearly, 
while  the  population  remains  almost  stationary*  Austria  owes  $1,* 
316,103,201,  and  has  increased  her  debt  one  hundred  and  eight  per 
cent  in  eighteen  years.  Italy  owes  $1,071,318,940,  aud  her  debt  has 
increased  in  six  years  one  hundred  and  fifby-eight  per  cent.  Pmama 
owes  $245,766,593,  and  has  lately  spent  much  more  fjian  her  incone. 
Spain,  with  less  than  half  our  population,  and  not  a  twentieth  part  of 
our  wealth  or  productive  power,  owee  $819,887,360. 


Common  Sense  Views.  —  Franklin  said  he  was  inclined  to  think 
there  never  was  a  good  war  or  a  had  peace;  and  Jefferson  avowed  the 
belief,  that  war  is  an  instrun;^ent  entirely  inefficient  in  redressing  wron^, 
and  multiplies  instead  of  indemnifying  losses. 
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ENGLISH  LIBERALITY  TO  PEACE. 

Oar  coworkers  in  England  have  set  an  example  worthy  in  most 
respects  of  all  commendation,  especially  in  the  steadfastness,  persist- 
ence, and  unfaltering  seal,  with  which  they  have  adhered  to  it  through 
sunshine«and  storm.  They  were  obliged  from  the  start  to  encounter 
a  kind  and  amount  of  difficultieB  little  known  here  before  our  rebel- 
lion. The  war-system,  the  growth  of  long  centuries,  they  found  crys- 
tallized in  the  principles,  habits,  and  usages  of  government  and  society, 
not  only  in  England,  but  throughout  Christendom*  The  Peace  Reform 
arose  as  a  bold  rebuke  of  these,  and  was  of  course  met  with  general 
contempt  and  soorn.  All  sorts  of  obstacles  and  discouragements,  our 
brethren  in  England,  as  well  as  on  the  Continent,  had  to  surmount ; 
and  with  admirable  fidelity,  courage,  and  zeal,  they  have  held  on  their 
way  throuffh  them  all,  to  a  position  that  must  in  time  command  the 
reapeot  and  admiration  of  the  whole  world. 

But  we  began  with  our  eye  upon  a  single  point  in  their  example  — 
their  liberality  to  cur, cause.  We  were  looking,  ^ome  months  ago,  over 
the  list  of  their  monthly  contributions,  reported  in  the  Herald  of 
Peace;  and,  with  our  experience  of  American  liberality,  we  must  own 
we  were  surprised  at  the  result.  One  subscription  of  $500»  two  of 
$250  each,  a  third  of  $125,  a  fourth  of  $50,  others  of  $10  and  $5,  and 
yery  few  in  a  long  list,  less  than  $2.50.  The.whole  number  in  a  sin- 
gle month,  154,  with  one  legacy  of  $250.  We  should  also  bear  in  mind, 
that  these  contributions  in  English  currency  are  worth  some  forty  per 
cent  more  than  like  sums  would  be  in  ours. 

Is  this  an  exceptional  liberality  7  We  think  not,  for  every  issue 
of  the  London  Herald  contains  a  like  report  of  contributions  from 
members  of  the  Parent  Society  and  its  auxiliaries.  The  friends  of 
peace  there  are  wont  to  keep  its  treasury  frill  in  advance  of  its  exigen- 
cies. At  the  close  of  every  year,  we  usually  find  a  balance,  varying 
from  £500  to  £1,000,  reported  in  its  treasury,  and  this  year  nearly 
£2,000,  a  sum  equivalent  to  nearly  $14,000  in  our  currency.  Twelve 
or  fourteen  thousand  dollars  to  start  with  upon  a  new  year  ;  twice  as 
much  as  we  ever  had  to  spend  in  a  whole  ;|rear  ! 

Nor  is  this  all ;  such  liberality  is  habitual  and  reliable.  It  is  nei- 
ther fitful  nor  temporary,  but  such  that  the  men  entrusted  with  the 
management  of  the  cause,  in  forming  their  plans,  can  safely  calculate 
on  its  continuance,  and  if  necessary  on  its  increase,  to  meet  any  spe- 
cial emergency.  There  have  been  several  such  occasions  in  the  history 
of  the  London  Peace  Society ;  and  its  friends  promptly  met  them  all 
with  a  noble  liberality.  There  have  been  two  General  Peace  Con- 
gresses in  London,  and  three  on  the  Continent,  besides  a  national  one 
at  Edinburgh,  the  expenses  of  all  which  were  defrayed  almost  en- 
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tirely  by  the  generosity  of  Eaglish  peace-mem.  la  one  case,  Joseph 
Sturge  gave  £500  ;  and  these  congresses  probably  cost  him  alone  seye- 
ral  thousand  pounds.  This  may  have  been  an  exceptional  liberality ; 
but  many  others  there  have  given  sums  that  throw  far  into  the  shade 
the  largest  contributions  we  receive.  With  them  it  seems  to  be  as 
much  a  matter  of  principle  and  habit  to  sustain  the  cause  of  Peace,  as 
it  is  with  Christians  here  to  support  the  Bible  cause,  or  that  of  Home 
or  Foreign  missions.  They  make  it  a  part  of  their  religion^  to  aid 
this  cause  as  they  would  any  other  enterprise  of  Christian  Wievolenoe 
or  reform. 

Here  is  the  clue,  in  part,  to  the  steady  progress  of  our  cause  ia  Eng- 
land ;  and  until  its  friends  in  America  shall  meet  its  claims  in  like  man- 
ner, we  cannot  hope  for  speedy  or  decisive  success.  Means  are  indi^ieii- 
sable  in  everything ;  and  among  these  are  funds,  without  which,  Ht^le 
can  be  accomplished  in  this  or  any  other  enterprise.  Wh^i  will  our 
friends  bear  this  in  mind,  and  cease  from  acting  on  the  presumption 
that  the  great  work  in  which  we  are  engaged,  the  most  difficult  social 
reform  ever  underUken,  can  be  successfully  carried  on  with  a  few 
dollars  given  by  them  once  in  five  or  ten  years  7 


English  Lbqacies  to  Peace.  —  Since  writing  the  above,  we  find  in 
the  July  Herald  of  Peace,  a  report  of  seven  legacies  the  last  year, 
varying  in  amount  from  £10  to  £450,  and  reaching  a  total  from  this 
source  alone,  considerably  larger  than  our  entire  income  for  any  single 
year  in  the  last  ten  years.  This  looks  on  the  part  of  English  friends 
of  peace,  like  a  real,  reliable  interest  in  the  cause.  We  cannot  repress 
a  feeling  of  sadness  at  the  contrast  of  our  own  experience ;  for,  witli 
the  exception  of  William  Ladd*s  legacy,  our  Society  has  not  from  its 
origin,  forty  years  ago,  received  in  all  its  legacies  so  much  as  the  sin- 
gle legacy  above  mentioned  of  £450  sterling.  How  long  must  our 
cause  here  continue  to  be  thus  neglected  by  its  friends  7 


Moral  Effects  of  the  Kebellion.  —  Few  among  us  suspect,  as  yet, 
what  a  fleod  of  moral  evils  the  late  rebellion  brought,  and  is  likely  to 
entail  upon  our  country.  G^overnor  Pease,  of  Texas,  declared  in  his 
recent  message  that  crime  was  never  before  as  prevalent  in  Texas  as  at 
this  time,  and  in  proof  of  this,  stated  that  the  official  returns  from  half 
the  counties  in  the  State  showed  that  2.06  homicides  have  been  commit- 
ted during  the  last  six  months,  only  a  small  number  of  which  have 
been  followed  by  any  punishment. 
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The  late  anmTorsarj  of  this  noble  Society,  long  reeognized  as  at  the  bead 
of  our  caase  through  the  world,  we  regard  as  the  most  encouraging  it  ever 
held.  From  its  report,  which  was  much  longer  than  usual,  full  of  facts 
and  suggestions  deeply  interesting  to  every  earnest  friend  of  peace,  we  shall 
cull  a  few  extracts. 

Loss  OF  FRraNDS.  —  Death  has  made  sad  havoc  among  some  of  its  oldest 
and  truest  friends  ;  some  of  them  men  who  had  been  in  the  Society's  Com- 
mittee for  more  than  twenty-five  years,  and  one  a  Vice-President,  Edward 
Smith,  of  Sheffield.  We  think  all  these  were  Friends,  trained  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  peace  as  a  part  of  their  religion,  equally  with  repentance  or  ikith, 
and  consequently  firm,  reliable  supporters  of  the  cause ;  men  of  means,  char- 
acter and  influence.  The  loss  of  such  it  must  be  very  difficult  to  supplv. 
Another  friend  of  the  cause,  much  more  widely  known  through  the  world 
as  a  man  of  science,  died  during  the  vear,  Sir  David  Brewster,  **  the 
President  of  the  great  Peace  Congress  held  in  London,  in  1851 ;  and  ever 
from  that  time  he  was  deeply  interested  in  the  question,  and  on  several 
occasions,  both  publicly  and  privately,  testified  his  faith  in  our  principles, 
and  his  svmpatby  with  our  aims  and  efforts.  On  one  of  his  last  appearan- 
ces in  public,  in  addressing  the  professors  and  students  of  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  of  which  he  was  Principal,  he  delivered  a  powerful  address,  in 
which  he  denounced  eloquently  the  military  spirit  of  the  age.  '  On  you/ 
he  said,  speaking  to  the  large  body  of  young  men  before  him,  <  who  are  to 
be  the  teachers  of  youth  in  the  school  and  the  sanctuary,  lies  heavilv  the 
duty  of  enforcing  the  great  Christian  precept,  <  to  live  at  peace  with  all 
men,'  pf  checking  that  love  of  military  adventure,  and  dispelling  that  ignis 
fatuus  of  national  glory,  which  has  so  often  accelerated  the  fall  of  the 
mightiest  empires.' " 

Obdinart  Opsrations.  —  These  operations  have  been  carried  on  with 
undiminished  and  indeed  with  augmented  diligence  by  a  free  use  of  the 
platform  and  the  press.  As  regards  the  former  agency,  three  lecturers  have 
been  almost  constantly  employed,  with  such  occasional  service  of  the  same 
nature  by  the  Secretary  as  his  other  duties  would  permit  —  Mr.  Stokes  in 
the  Northern  district,  Mr.  O'Neil  in  the  Midland  district,  and  Mr.  Bonner 
in  the  Metro{)olis  and  elsewhere,  with  the  special  object  of  instructing  the 
workingmen  in  the  principles  and  aims  of  the  Society. 

The  circulation  of  Peace  publications  has  been  larger  than  in  any  pre- 
vious year,  and  the  attendance  at  the  lectures  more  numerous  than  for  seve- 
ral years  past.  In  the  large  and  populous  towns  of  the  North ,  there  are 
debating  societies,  literary  institutes,  discussion  forums,  and  similar  col- 
lections of  thoughtful  and  intelligent  young  men,  who  debate  upon  all  the 
great  questions  of  the  passing  day,  such  as  the  war  question  generally, 
capital  punishment,  tbe  Abyssinian  war,  etc.,  etc.,  —  and  many  are  the 
applications  made  to  furnish  the  young  advocates  of  Peace  and  other  right 
principles,  with  the  means  of  meeting  in  argument  the  adherents  of  war 
and  otner  corrupt  practices. 
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There  has  been  a  large  increase  of  interest  in  lectures  and  discussions  on 
Peace.  In  former  years.  Peace  lectures  were  chiefly  asked  for  in  large 
towns,  or  populous  manu&cturing  districts ;  but  latelT,  the  spirit  of  inqaiiy 
on  national  and  social  questions  has  extended  to  the  rural  population. 
Many  invitations  were  received,  and  some  very  successful  meetings  were 
held.  Chapels  or  rooms  were  kept  in  readiness  in  case  of  rain  :  bat  it  was 
found  most  suitable  to  meet  in  the  open  air,  under  the  maypole  or  spread- 
ing chestnut  tree,  or  on  the  Tillage  green.  A  wagon  served  for  a  plat&nn, 
or  the  lecture  was  given  from  the  carriage  of  some  friend  ;  and  thus  400  or 
500  persons  have  often  been  gathered  to  listen  to  sentiments  they  bad  never 
heard  before,  with  great  attention,  and  even  with  enthusiastic  approval. 
Much  interest  and  even  surprise  was  shown  when  the  various  means  were 
described  which  the  Peace  booiety  has  proposed  for  the  prevention  of  war, 
and  the  promotion  of  peace,  such  as  non-intervention,  arbitration,  inter- 
national congresses,  and  commercial  treaties.  The  burdensome  taxatioQ 
caused  by  war  and  large  armaments  was  fully  dwelt  upon. 

It  would  seem  that  there  must  have  been  a  pretty  wide  and  thorough 
agitation  of  the  subject  among  the  people.  In  agricultural  and  manofiMB- 
turine  districts,  the  largest  audiences  were  often  eathered,  and  the  leotnrer 
was  lumost  without  exception  besought  to  repeat  nis  visit.  It  is  a  pity  that 
such  facts  as  have  been  laid  before  them  should  be  new  to  them.  Their 
ignorance  of  the  subject  is  profound,  a  source  of  injury  to  themselves,  and 
a  discredit  to  the  nation,  especially  to  the  Christian  portion  of  the  com- 
munity. It  is  time  that  a  sound,  healthy  opinion  were  created  throughout 
the  rural  districts  ;  and  beyond  doubt,  the  fruit  of  the  addresses  delivered 
and  the  thousands  of  tracts  distributed  in  these  districts,  will  in  due  season 
appear. 

Use  or  thb  Prxss.  —  A  larger  use  than  during  most  former  years. 
Besides  a  considerably  increased  circulation  of  the  Herald,  several  speeial 
publications  have  been  issued,  to  which  an  extensive  circulation  has  been 
given.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  one  entitled  The  Lessons  of  Fttu- 
anisniy  intend^  to  show,  by  the  light  of  recent  events,  that  the  attempt  lo 
govern  any  people  by  penal  laws  or  physical  coercion  is  sure,  not  only  to  end 
in  failure,  but  to  set  a  dangerous  example  to  the  people  themselves  to  have 
recourse  to  the  same  means  to  effect  their  own  deliverance,  or  to  avenge 
their  own  wrongs.  A  perception  of  this  truth  is  ^owly  forcing  itself  en 
the  rulers  of  the  country. 

A  series  of  illustrated  tracts,  also,  have  just  issued  from  the  press.  Thsj 
are  principally  of  a  narrative  character ;  and  being  written  in  studioualy 
simple  language,  they  may  be  of  great  service  in  arresting  the  attention 
and  interesting  the  feelings  of  children  and  young  penons.  The  aid  of 
friends  is  invited  in  giving  circulation  to  these  little  messengers  of  peace 
among  the  class  for  which  thev  are  designed. 

Another  method  has  been  adopted  in  usin^  the  press.  The  Committee 
are  well  aware  that  any  newspaper  or  magazine  appearing  as  the  organ  of  a 
society,  or  devoted  to  the  advocacy  of  any  special  set  of  principles,  must 
to  a  large  extent  be  restricted  in  its  circulation  to  the  friends  of  that  society 
or  cause,  and  can  with  ^reat  difficulty  be  brought  under  the  attention  of 
that  general  public  outside  their  circle  which  it  is  desirable,  and  indeed 
necessary,  to  convince  before  they  can  hope  to  secure  a  practical  success  for 
their  object.    The  same  remark  holds  true,  though  perhaps  not  in  the  same 
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deme,  as  respeetfl  tracts  and  pampblets  issued  under  similar  auspices. 
With  this  conTiction,  the  Committee  have  been  long  deeiroas  of  adopting 
some  means  by  which  they  might  give  their  Tiews  greater  pablicity  throagh  | 

the  medium  of  the  general  newspaper  and  periodicai  press  of  this  oounti^. 
With  this  object,  they  have  recently  adopted  the>plan  of  preparing  short  arti- 
cles, paragraphs,  statistics,  items  of  information,  etc.,  and  sending  them 
extensively  to  the  Journals  and  other  publications  which  now  appear  in 
such  profusion,  and  constitute  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  mental  food  of 
our  population.  This  experiment  has  been  tried  only  for  a  few  months ; 
but,  so  far  as  it  has  gone,  it  has  been  on  the  whole  very  encouraging. 
Upwards  of  800  communications  of  the  nature  described  have  been 
aadreSBcd  to  the  periodical  press,  metropolitan  and  provincial.  It  is  not 
accurately  known  m  how  many  papers  or  magazines  these  haye  been  in- 
serted ;  but  nearly  forty,  some  twenty  of  them  in  London,  are  mentioned 
Bs  having  opened  their  columns.  The  sole  object  is  to  promote  the  public 
good  by  keeping  before  the  people  of  this  country,  and,  so  far  as  they  can , 
the  people  of  all  countries,  a  sobject  which  is  acknowledged  to  be  one  of 
unsurpassed  importance  in  its  relation  to  the  moral,  social,  and  commercial 
prosperity  of  nations. 

CuRRiNT  QuKSTiows.  —  Our  English  friends  show  how  practical  our  cause 
is  in  their  hands,  by  dealing  with  the  questions  that  arise  month  after 
month  in  the  intercourse  of  nations.  They  stand  as  on  a  lighthouse,  from 
which  they  foresee  coming  storms,  and  try  by  timely  warning  and  special 
efforts  to  avert,  or  to  mitigate  the  evils  likely  to  ensue.  It  was  thus  they 
treated  the  late  expedition  to  Abyssinia,  and  another  threatened  into  Afghan- 
istan. **  They  have  received  several  urgent  communications  from  India, 
apprising  them  that  a  portion  of  the  A  agio-Indian  community  are  using 
every  influence,  straining  every  nerve,  to  push  the  Government  on  into 
another  expedition  to  A%hanistan,  on  the  wd  panic  plea  of  resisting  the 
progress  of  Russia  in  Central  Asia.  One  might  have  thought  that  the 
utterly  disastrous  and  disgrao^ul  issue  of  the  former  invasion  of  that 
country,  ending  in  the  absokite  annihilation  of  the  invading  force  of  twelve 
thousand  persons,  and  the  expenditure  of  seventeen  million  pounds  of  money, 
would  have  sufficed  to  deter  even  the  most  restless  and  ambitions  from  a 
repetition  of  the  same  folly.  Bat  it  does  not  saflioe ;  and  therefore  it  be- 
hooves  the  people  of  England  to  plaoe  their  interdiet  on  so  mad  an  enterprise 
before  the  first  step  has  been  taken.  For  ample  experience  proves  that 
when  once  the  country  has  been  committed,  by  whatever  rash  counsels  or 
headlong  proceeding,  to  a  policy  of  war  and  aggression  in  any  part  of  the 
world,  all  remonstrances  and  complaints  are  vain.  The  sermceM,  like  a 
horse  that  has  eot  the  bit  between  its  teeth,  will  inevitably  drag  the  natioii 
after  them,  whithersoever  they  will.  A  pamphlet  is  now  in  the  press  on  this 
subject,  to  try  t>  rouse  the  attention  of  the  British  pablic  to  the  necessity  of 
taking  action  in  the  matter  before  it  is  too  late." 

Peace  Congress.  —The  London  Peace  Society  made  strenuous  effbtta  to 
secure  an  International  Peace  Congress  in  Paris  at  the  time  of  the  In^^^ 
trial  Exhibition  there  last  year,  but  foiled  to  secure  the  requisite  authoTisa- 
tion  from  the  Government.     They  then  issaed  an  address  of  <»J*gT«itxx\^)^^^^^ 
and  encouragement  to  the  Friends  of  Peace  on  the  Continejat  of  ^xiToxje 
which  was  sent  out  extensively  to  individuals  as  well  as  to  the  Joui^^jg^^J 
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different  oountries.  Tbroagh  a  coneurrenoe  of  untoward  dronmstanooB,  it 
failed  to  obtain  much  publicity  in  France ;  but  appeared  in  the  Belgian, 
Spanish,  and  Dutch  papers,  in  the  latter  yerj  exteoaiyely,  through  the 
active  zeal  of  Mr.  Tiedman,  of  Amsterdam. 

The  Committee,  with  a  yiew  to  see  whether  it  was  not  practicable  to  hold 
a  Peace  Congress  in  Belgium,  sent  ii  deputation  to  visit  Brussels.  They 
received  every  kindness  and  cooperation  from  their  old  and  tried  friend,  M. 
Visschers,  and  from  many  other  influential  gentlemen,  members  of  iha 
legislature  and  the  press ;  but  the  same  obstacle  met  them  there  aa  in 
France,  in  the  fears  of  those  high  in  authority.  For  it  is  a  significant 
and  painful  fact,  that  those  who  are  pressing  forward  in  their  respective 
countries  enormous  armaments  as  necessary  to  their  domestic  and  t(»eign 
security,  arc  unwilling  to  permit  their  own  people  to  meet,  and  diseusst 
and  pronounce  any  opinion  upon  this  policy,  although  the  armaments  in 
question  are  professedly  maintained  in  their  interests  *  and  for  their 
advantage. 

CoNORESs  AT  Gbnkva.  —  A  Peaco  Congress,  so-called,  met  last  autnmn  at 
Geneva,  but  not  in  connexion  with  the  London  or  any  other  Peace  Socie^. 
Its  promoters  were  **  most  respectable  and  intelligent  men  ;*'  but  with 
Garibaldi  as  its  most  prominent  and  influential  member,  it  seemed,  from  its 
actions  and  utterances,  to  have  been  gotten  up  chiefly  in  the  interest  of 
Popular  Liberty  on  the  Continent.  Out  of  this  movement,  however,  sprang 
a  new  association,  workingmen  of  this  country. 

Other  Peace  Associations.  —  The  Committee  rejoice  greatly  that  thej 
can  refer  to  other  bodies  in  various  countries  now  working  for  the  same  end 
as  their  own.  Time  was,  and  that  quite  recently,  when,  except  the  Ameri- 
can Peace  Society,  theirs  was  the  only  association  regularly  organized  and 
steadfastly  laboring  in  the  cause  of  International  Peace.  At  present,  there 
are  several.  Reference  has  already  been  made  to  that  which  originated  at 
the  Geneva  Congress ;  but  there  are  two  others  in  France.  One  is  called 
the  International  League  of  Peace,  founded  by  M.  Frederic  Passj,  and 
reckoning  among  its  promoters  some  very  distinguished  men,  such  as  M. 
Michel  Cheyalier,  M.  Aries  Dufour,  Baron  Liebig,  Mr.  Charles  Sumner, 
together  with  our  old  associates  in  the  Continental  Peace  Congresses,  M. 
Auguste  Visschers,  Mr.  Joseph  Gamier,  and  Dr.  Varrentrapp  of  Frankfort. 
M.  Passy,  who  gives  himself  with  most  disinterested  devotion  to  the  cause, 
published  a  very  able  pamphlet  on  the  subject,  large  portions  of  which  we 
have  published  in  the  Herald  of  Peace,  This  Society  is  preparing  to  issue  a 
series  of  very  valuable  publications,  under  the  general  title  of  The  Peace 
Library f  which  will  comprise  a  reissue  of  the  most  important  works  on 
this  subject  which  have  already  appeared  from  the  Frenob  and  German 
press,  such  as  the  writings  of  Erasmus,  the  Abb^  de  Sainte-Pierre,  Kant, 
and  Rousseau,  together  with  original  works  firom  the  pens  of  members  of 
theLsagne,  among  whom  there  are  not  a  few  able  and  distinguished  literary 
men.  The  first  of  these  has  just  been  published,  entitled  Les  Gverrea 
Contemporaines  {Contemporary  Wars),  containing  a  most  instructive  state- 
ment of  facts  and  statistics  as  to  the  enormous  destruction  of  life  and  prop- 
erty occasioned  by  the  wars  waged  in  Europe  and  America  during  only  the 
last  fifteen  years. 

Another  Society  has  been  formed  during  the  year  at  Havre*  called  the 
Union  of  Peace,  principally  through  the  initiative  and  exertions  of  M. 
Santallier,  of  that  city,    A  few  months  ago,  this  gentleman  published  an 
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admirable  pamphlet  under  ihe  same  title,  which  has  been  translated  into 
di&rent  languajEres,  and  had  a  very  wide  ciroalation,  the  whole  of  it  inserted 
in  the  HerM  of  Peace,  Oat  of  this  pabiioation  grew  the  Havre  Society. 
It  numbers  at  present  more  than  7,000  adherents,  *'  and  it  has,'*  says  M. 
Sanfealiier,  <'  centres  of  adhesion  in  many  towns  of  France,  in  Germany,  in 
Switzerland,  in  Italy,  and  in  the  French  Colonies."  The  special  object  to 
which  this  body  dedicates  its  exertions,  is  the  preparation  of  an  interna- 
tional code  of  laws  ;  and  a  more  important  object  it  would  be  difficalt  to 
conceive. 

If  we  turn  to  America,  we  shall  find  that  one  result  of  the  terrible  ex- 
perience they  have  had  in  that  country  of  the  infinite  evils  of  war,  has  been 
to  stimulate  to  e£brt8  in  favor  of  Peace.  A  very  signtfioant  indication  of 
this  is  the  fi&ot,  that  in  the  South  large  numbers  of  persons  show  their 
abhorrence  of  war  by  joining  the  Society  of  Friends.  This  religious  body 
also,  which  always  in  England  has  constiitUed  the  backbone  of  the  Peace  enter' 
mrise,  has  lately  in  the  United  States  become  actively  alive  to  its  responsi- 
Dilities  as  respects  this  question.  In  November,  1866,  a  conference  of 
delegates  from  various  parts  of  the  Union  was  held  at  Baltimore,  *<  for  the 
purpose,*'  to  use  the  language  of  the  convening  circular,  *'  of  considering 
the  best  method  of  promoting  the  efficiency  of  our  testimony  against  war, 
and  the  propriety  of  inviting  other  religious  denominations  to  unite  with 
us  in  an  effort  to  induce  those  in  authority  to  settle  national  and  interna- 
tional disputes  without  a  resort  to  the  sword."  Seven  of  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ings have  each  set  apart  Committees,  a  Society  called  the  "  Peace  Association 
of  Friends  in  America  "  has  been  established,  a  subscription  of  10,000  dollars 
is  to  be  raised,  and  all  means  are  being  taken  for  an  active  and  wide-spread 
propagandism  of  the  principles  of  Peace.  .  There  is,  also,  increased  activity 
m  the  American  press  on  the  subject,  as  appears  by  the  fact  that  there  have 
lately  started  into  existence  some  half-dozen  newspapers,  which  are  entirely 
or  mainly  devoted  to  the  promotion  of  the  cause  of  Peace.  Among  these 
there  is  a  Herald  of  Peace ^  Herald  of  Truths  Christian  Neighbor ^  Gospel 
Advocate,  etc. 

Opinion  in  Eceopb.  —  There  are  two  conflicting  currents  on  the  ques- 
tion of  Pence  and  War.  Everywhere  the  people,  groaning  beneath  the 
burdens  which  war  imposes  upon  them,  escaping  more  and  more  as  they 
become  enlightened  from  these  old.  national  prejudices  which  their  rulers 
in  past  times  turned  to  such  profitable  account  for  their  own  ambition,  and 
drawn  nearer  to  each  other  day  by  day  by  travel,  commerce,  literature, 
and  social  intercourse,  are  becoming,  pedetrated  with  a  sense  both  of  the 
absordity  and  the  iniquitv  of  the  war-system.  On  the  other  hand,  the  govern- 
ments, as  if  possessed  by  a  hopeless  spirit  of  infatuation,  are  plunging 
deeper  and  even  deeper  into  warlike  preparations,  embarrassing  their  own 
finances,  and  exhausting  the  means  of  tneir  subjects  by  calling  out  larger 
armies,  building  more  foimidahle  and  costly  ships  of  vrar,  multiplying  by 
the  million  weapons  of  destruction,  and,  not  satis&ed  with  these,  they  have 
got  already,  stimulating  by  every  kind  of  emulation  and  reward,  the  inven- 
tion of  yet  more  deadly  infernal  machines,  wherewith  to  afflict  hu- 
manity, and  desolate  the  world  they  profess  to  govern.  It  is  perfectly 
obvious  to  unprejudiced  observers,  that  however  one  sovereign  or  country 
may  be  singled  out  for  censure,  it  is  obviously  a  common  madness  in  which 
all  governments  share  alike,  and  almost  equally.  Nor  would  it  be  fair  or 
honest,  if  we  were  not  to  acknowledge  that  England,  far  from  being  blame- 
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les0  in  tbiB  mafcter,  mts  one  of  the  fint  to  set  that  einmple  of  vpeetai 
rivalry  in  armaments  which  has  marked  tbe  last  twenty  years.  Daring 
that  period  it  has  delirered  itself  up  to  a  series  of  groandkes  and  ignoble 
panics,  which  has  led  to  an  immense  development  of  our  armaments  of 
every  description.  Besides  a  large  increase  in  oar  army  and  navy,  whicb 
has  nearly  doubled  our  naval  and  militarv  expenditure  between  1851  and 
1868,  the  militia  was  called  out  and  embodied,  the  volunteer  bodies  of 
various  kinds  have  been  organized,  and  that  enormous  system  of  fortifica- 
tions introduced  which  has  already  cost  many  millions  of  money,  and  will, 
if  prosecuted,  cost  many  millions  more ;  but  which  our  represeBtatms 
in  the  House  of  Commons  have  lately,  in  a  fit  of  penitence,  declared  wen 
undertaken  in  a  moment  of  panic,  and  are  admitted  by  the  highest 
authorities  to  be  useless,  or  worse  than  useless,  for  the  accomplishment  cf 
their  professed  object.  **  From  all  sides  of  tbe  House,"  said  the  Daiiy 
Newi,  **  and  from  men  at  once  scientific  and  practical,  eame  this  con- 
fession." The  Peace  Party  steadfastly  and  strenuously,  by  all  means  in 
their  power,  from  tbe  platform  and  through  the  press,  and  especially 
by  the  mouths  of  those  who  represent  their  opinions  in  the  Hooee  of 
Ciommons,  have  resisted  this  system  of  fully  and  extravagance. 

Speedy  Success  in  Peace  Possible.  —  Success  may  be  nearer  than  manj 
imagine..  We  have  had  some  remarkable  illustrations  of  late  in  this 
country  of  the  rapidity  and  even  apparent  suddonness  with  whidi 
public  opinion  has  matured  on  questions  of  tbe  highest  importance  in  our 
social  and  political  life.  But  this  change  is  not  so  wonderful  as  it  seems ; 
for  it  is  the  effect  of  many  years  of  patient  and  laborious  toil,  oanied  on 
by  agencies  which  men  in  tbe  majority,  and  even  a  large  portion  of  oar 
press,  treated  with  studied  neglect  and  disdain,  ignoring  or  ridiculing  their 
efforts  as  too  insignificant  to  merit  notice,  until  thev  were  at  once  astonidaed 
to  find  that  these  despised  instrumentalities  have  leavened  the  puUic  mind 
with  their  principles,  and  generated  an  impulse  which  even  they  are 
powerless  to  resist.  So  it  may  be  in  the  question  of  Peace.  It  may  ripen 
rapidly  and  suddenly.  Indeed,  we  may  be  quite  certain  that,  in  the 
conflict  already  referred  to,  between  the  poiioy  of  governments,  and  the  desire 
and  determination  of  peoples,  the  issue  cannot  in  the  long  run  be  doubtfuL 
Tbe  governments  must  yield  on  this  point,  as  they  haveha^  to  yield  on  other 
points,  to  public  opinion,  when  that  shall  have  learnt  to  express  itself 
with  sufficient  emphasis  and  volume,  t^or  though  there  are  numerous  and 
formidable  interests  enlisted  in  defence  of  the  War-system,  there  are  also 
mighty,  ay,  mightier  forces  at  wdrk  on  the  side  of  Peace.  Tbe  spread  of 
education  and  intelligence  among  tbe  people  is  for  us.  The  constant 
extension  of  international  commerce  is  for  us.  The  means  of  rapid  loco- 
motion, the  tens  of  thousands  of  railway-engines  and  steamships  that  like 
gigantic  shuttles  are  rushing  to  and  m>  over  land  and  sea,  weaving  tbe 
f  nations  into  one,  are  for  us.  The  growing  power  of  tbe  popular  element 
in  the  government  of  all  countries,  is  for  us.  The  great  heart  and 
oonscience  of  humanity,  revolting  more  and  more  against  the  infinite 
absurdities  and  atrocities  of  war,  is  for  us.  The  perception  which  is 
dawning  upon  many  minds,  that  Christianity  must  be  looked  upon  lees  as 
a  system  of  dogmas,  and  more  as  a  spirit  of  love  and  peace,  is  for  us.  And 
with  all  reverence  be  it  spoken,  we  believe,  deeply  and  devouUy  believe, 
that  the  great  God  and  rather  of  all,  who  bath  made  of  one  blood  all 
nations  of  men,  to  dwell  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  who  eaniiot  take 
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pleasare  in  aeeing  his  children  imhraing  their  hands  in  each  other*8  blood ; 
jres,  He  who  is,  not  the  Qod  of  Battles,  bat  •'  the  very  God  of  Peace,"  He 
18  for  OS.    And  if  God  be  for  as,  who  can  be  against  us  ? 


EuROPBAK  Pjblispa&ations  vor  Wae.  —  Europe,  says  a  Paris  journal 
{VOpkwme  Natunude),  is  roiaing  herself.  If  »ny  one  doubts  it,  let 
bim  read  the  last  speech  of  M.  Rooher.  He  would  see  from  that, 
lUly  could  put  on  foot  900,000  men  ;  Austria,  1,200,000  men  ;  Rua- 
flia,  1,400,000  men;  the  Germanic  Oonfederation  of  the  North,  1,800,- 
000  men.  Adding  to  these  1,200,000  for  France,  we  get  a  total  of  six 
millions  of  armed  men,  which  does  not  include  the  contingents  of  Eng- 
land, Spain,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Holland,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  and 
Turkey.  Thus  tkere  can  hardly  be  less  than  seTen  millions  of  soldiers 
in  Europe.  However,  as  the  powers  do  not  keep  on  foot  the  effeotiTe 
forees  which  they  could  raise  in  case  of  need,  it  is  right  to  reduce  these 
seven  millions  to  about  three,  which  do  not  cost  less  than  six  thousand 
millions  of  francs.  This  sum  Europe  annually  expends  for  not  making 
war. 

The  above  statements  are  copied  with  some  abridgment  fh)m 
the  N.  T.  Observer^  a  journal  that,  under  the  management  of  its 
founder,  Sidney  E,  Morsey  was  a  steadfast  and  reliable  advocate 
of  Peace,  and  used  for  years  to  contain  one  or  more  articles  in 
nearly  every  number*  We  suppose  it  is  now,  as  heretofore,  one  of 
our  best  friends  on  the  list  of  our  religious  journals.  However  this 
may  be,  we  quote  it  now  as  showing  what  the  several  hundred 
religious  journals  in  our  country  could  easily  do,  if  they  would,  to 
serve  the  cause  of  Peace.  One  of  them  reports  sixty  or  eighty 
thousand  subscribers,  and  others  down  to  thurty,  twenty,  ten  thou- 
sand each.  Suppose  they  average  10,000,  or  only  5,000,  then  two 
hundred  such  journals  would  issue  one  million  every  week ;  and  if 
read  each  by  three  persons,  they  would  regularly  reach  three  mil- 
lion minds,  and  be  continually  forming  their  modes  of  thought  and 
feeling.  Let  them  all  unite  in  publishing  an  average  of  a  single 
article,  one-fifth  or  even  one-tenth  of  a  column  long,  in  every  issue, 
and  do  it  with  a  hearty  will,  as  if  intent  on  promoting  an  object 
of  vital  importance ;  and  how  surely,  if  not  speedily,  might  they 
change  the  tone  of  public  sentiment  throughout  the  Christian  com- 
munity on  this  whole  subject,  and  at  length  render  war  between 
ourselves  and  any  other  nation  well-nigh  a  moral  impossibility. 
Will  not  Christian  editors  more  generally  look  at  their  responsi- 
bility  in  this  matter? 
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PATRIOTISM. 

'  This  is  ufluall J  simply  defined  "  the  love  of  one's  country,"  —  a  veiy 
vague  and  imperfect  definition,  and  but  little  descriptive  of  the  sense 
in  which  the  word  is  commonly  used ;  if  it  was  intended  to  denote  the 
sentiment,  by  which  a  person  prefers  the  land  in  which  he  was  born, 
to  any  other,  as  a  residence ;  likes  its  peculiar  climate,  laws,  castoms 
and  conveniences ;  or  even  cherishes  that  ideal  afiectiooate  attachment 
he  feels  for  his  dearest  relations  or  friends,  in  a  less  intense,  bat  mors 
expanded  degree  ;  this  would  be  in  conformity  to  the  definition,  and  is 
a  natural  sentiment,  possessed  by  some  of  the  worst  as  well  as  the  best 
of  men ;  has  nothing  of  a  moral  character,  and  no  merit  or  wrong  can 
be  ascribed  to  it.  Sut  the  word  is  not  commonly  used  in  that  sense ; 
especially  in  political  discussions ;  the  sense  which  it  generally  oonv<^ 
might  more  properly  be  defined  <*  the  pride  of  country,"  than  the  love 
of  it ;  usually  being  understood  to  consist  of  a  desire  for  its  aggrandise- 
ment, fame  and  power,  and  a  pride  when  it  is  deemed  superior  in  thoee 
qualities  to  other  countries.  If  this  pride  only  assumed  an  eminence 
in  intelligence,  benevolence,^integrity,  and  philanthropy ;  although  we 
could  not,  even  then,  grant  to  such  assumptions  the  character  of  a 
virtue;  these  qualities  would  be  such  as  one  might  be  innooenUy 
proud  of;  but  unhappily  these  qualities  in  a  nation,  even  if  possessed, 
are  disregarded ;  and  the  man  who  is  lauded  as  a  patriot,  is  he  who  is 
striving  to  augment  its  wealth,  its  extent  of  dominion,  and  especially 
its  military  power,  by  which  it  is  to  gain,  not  the  affection  but  the 
dread  and  envy  of  other  communities. 

Such  a  patriotism  as  this,  and  as  generally  understood,  is  not  sanc- 
tioned by  Christianity;  the  universal  brotherhood  and  unbounded 
philanthropy  it  teaches  are  in  direct  opposition  to  it ;  destitute  of  its 
light,  all  ancient  nations  cherished  this  self-estimating  patriotism  more 
intensely  than  is  now  done:  the  Greeks  even  considered  all  other 
people  as  barbarians ;  and  the  Jews  held  this  claim  to  the  exclusive 
favor  of  God,  so  strongly,  that  we  cannot  wonder  at  the  hatred  and 
contempt  with  which  they  have  in  all  ages  been  visited. 

In  this  arrogant  delusion  of  nations ;  in  this  ever  hostile,  heathen 
patriotism,  cannot  the  scripture  doctrine  of  human  equality  be  humbly 
discerned  7  True  it  b,  and  we  may  be  thankful  for  it,  that  this  Christian 
sentiment  is  beginning  to  be  understood,  even  by  statesmen  ;  and  politi- 
cal measures  are  taken  to  promote  and  secure  it ;  but  the  inconsistency 
of  legislation  for  equal  private  rights  and  harmony,  in  a  community, 
and  the  denial  of  this  equal  estimation  of  nations,  is  not  yet  perceived : 
if  you  do  not  set  the  claims  of  your  most  depraved  countrymen  above 
those  of  the  most  estimable  foreigners,  you  are  not  a  patriot.  If 
nations  practiced  to  each  other,  the  maxim  enjoined  on  individuals,  — 
**  do  unto  others,  as  ye  would  they  should  do  unto  you," —  much  misery 
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and  erime  would  be  banished  from  the  world ;  and  there  is  nothing  bat 
this  heathen  patriotism  that  forbids  it. 

We  hare  legislators  and  men  in  other  official  stations,  of  the  highest 
estimation,  for  righteousness  of  sentiment  and  life ;  but,  in  their  public 
debates,  how  oompletely  is  the  idea  of  universal  brotherhood  lost  ?  How 
mournful,  to  hear  the  lips,  which  openlj,  and  doubtless  sincerely, 
express  allegiance  to  the  gospel  of  love,  at  the  same  time  cast  reproach 
on  a  brother  Ohrbtian  for  his  want  of  patriotism ;  not  perceiving  that 
an  avowal  of  this  patriotism  would  be  a  sad  violation  of  an  essential 
doctrine  of  that  gospel  ? 

Political  patriotism  has  destroyed  more  human  lives,  demolished 
more  peaceful  dwellings,  impoverished  nations  into  deeper  debt, 
generated  more  ferocious  tyrannies,  corrupted  more  virtuous  minds  into 
martial  depravity,  and  diffused  a  wider  extent  of  crime,  than  any 
interest  or  ambition  of  the  human  mind.  Let  all  who  would  be  real 
Christians  expel  it  from  their  minds !  immerse  it  in  the  great  ocean  of 
universal  philanthropy !  for  until  such  a  repudiation  of  it  is  everywhere 
made  in  the  world,  it  is  hopeless  to  look  forward  to  permanent  peace, 
justice  or  liberty :  if  you  love  your  country  for  its  rectitude  and  its 
benficence,  prize  also  with  equal  affection  the  wise  and  the  good  of  other 
lands !  let  your  love  of  your  countrymen  be  that  of  your  race !  and 
although  it  is  not  possible  or  desirable,  that  you  should  esteem  every 
human  being  alike,  whatever  may  be  his  character,  let  not  your  affection 
be  estranged  from  the  kindred  spirits  of  distant  realms  by  the  savage 
policy  of  political  power.  J.  P.  B. 


OuB  Rebellion.  —  It  seems  that  West  Springfield,  Mass.,  sent  208 
men,  more  than  one-tenth  of  her  inhabitants  (2,000),  to  suppress  the 
late  rebellion ;  and  of  44  who  died,  only  three  were  buried  in  their 
native  soil.  A  pretty  fair  speoimen ;  and  at  this  rate,  there  must 
have  been  not  less  than  8,500,000  engaged  on  both  sides  of  the  con- 
flict, and  probably  one-third  of  them  all  perished  by  battle,  disease  and 
•hardship.  The  town  also  spent,  in  addition  to  the  taxes  levied  by  the 
Qeneral  Government,  more  than  $50,000,  more  than  $25  for  every 
man,  woman  and  child ;  an  average  that  would  make  the  sum-total  of 
such  inciden&l  expenses  reach  the  enormous  sum  of  875,000,000 
dollars.  If  we  reckon  the  five  or  six  thousand  millions  which  it 
must  have  cost  the  parties,  and  the  hundreds  of  millions  more  which 
it  wasted  or  wantonly  destroyed,  we  shall  reach  a  grand  total,  of  not 
less  than  ten  thousand  million  dollars ! 

You  say  all  this  was  necessary?  If  so,  what  made  it  necessary  ? 
Both  parties  professed  in  common  a  religion  of  peace,  and  why  did  it 
not  prevent  such  a  world  of  evils  and  crimes  7  The  GK)spel  was  meant 
to  avert  or  cure  them  ;  and  why  did  it  not  do  so  in  this  case?  Where 
lies  the  &ult,  and  how  is  it  to  be  prevented  in  friture  ? 
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THE  PRESENT  STATE  OF  THE  PEACE  CAUSE. 

Let  us  look  first  at  some  of  its  fiivorable  aspects,  and  then  at  some 
of  itfi  difficulties  and  discoaragements.  Looking  at  home,  it  is  impossi- 
ble not  to  see  that,  on  maaj  points  that  have  hitherto  bean  sftrooglj 
contested,  public  opinion  is  slowly  bat  steadily  drifting  round  to  titt 
views  of  the  Peace  Society.  There  ^e  three  or  Ibar  sabjecta 
especially  in  which  the  members  of  the  Peaoe  party  have,  daring  the 
last  twenty  years,  been  at  variance  with  the  great  majority  of  tlieii 
countrymen,  in  regard  to  which  it  has  been  reluctantly  and  tadtly 
admitted  on  all  sides  that  they  were  in  the  right,  and  the  majority  in 
the  wrong.  These  are  the  Russian  wart  ^he  French  invasion  panics^ 
the  duty  of  British  intervention  in  foreign  and  especially  in  conti- 
nental quarrels,  and  the  necessity  and  effi<cacy  of  large  armaments  far 
the  security  and  peace  ofnatums, 

1.  In  regard  to  the  first  of  these,  toe  have  not  forgotten,  thoii^ 
many  others  have,  or  are  trying  to  forget,  that  th«  Peaoe  par^ 
resolutely  opposed  that  war  as  unnecessary  in  itself,  and  as  sore  to 
prove  abortive  of  all  good  results ,  while  the  great  bulk  of  the  pei^te 
of  England,  under  the  inspiration  of  a  bellicose  press,  not  only  de> 
clared  that  it  was  necessary  and  just,  but  that  it  was  to  beoome  the 
fertile  source  of  immeasurable  good  to  Europe.  But  no  one  now  is 
found  to  refer  with  any  feeling  of  satisfaction  or  complaoeDcy  to  that 
murderous  strife.  After  having  sacrificed  a  million  of  homan  lives, 
and  at  least  £300,000,000  sterling  of  money  on  the  conflict ;  after 
carrying  agony  and  desolation  into  myriads  of  homes;  after  hav-^ 
ing  deranged  commerce,  disturbed  credit,  depreciated  aecnrities  of  all 
sorts  to  an  incalculable  cKtent ;  after  having  envenomed  the  heart  of 
nations  with  malignant  passions;  after  having  given  an  enormoos 
development  to  the  military  institutions  of  all  countries^  to  remain  as 
a  lasting  burden  upon  the  peoples ;  if  any  one,  after  all  this,  adm  the 
question,  Cui  bono  7  there  is  no  answer  to  be  given ;  or  if  any  be 
attempted,  it  is  in  such  stuttering  and  inarticulate  accents  as  imply 
small  faith  on  the  part  of  the  speaker  in  his  own  utteranees.  Indaed* 
many  of  our  public  men  and  journals,  who  were  the  open  advocates  of 
that  war,  have  acknowledged,  in  the  frankest  terms,  th'at  they  were 
mistaken.  The  results  they  ezpeoted  have  not  been  attained.  Tlie 
Turkish  empire  is  not  consolidated  ;  the  Turkish  nation  is  not  regen- 
erated ;  the  Christian  subjects  of  the  Porte  are  not  emancipated,  and  aore 
not  contented ;  the  Eastern  question  is  not  settled ;  the  influenoeof  Ro8» 
sia  in  that  quarter  is  not  destroyed ;  the  kingdom  of  Poland  is  not  reoon 
Btituted.  In  short,  almost  all  the  things  that  were  antioipated,  have 
not  come  to  pass ;  while  some  things,  which  were  neither  anticipated 
nor  desired,  have  come  to  pass,  and  so  the  conviction  la  ooming  slowly 
upon  many  minds,  that,  afier  all,  the  Peace  people  were  right. 
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2.  Another  point  on  which  we  were  compelled  to  differ  from  our 
Goontrymen,  was  the  probability  of  a  French  invasion  of  this  country, 
and  the  necessity  of  providing  against  it.  It  is  difficult  now  to  realize 
the  state  of  feeiingthat  exLs^  on  this  subject  twenty,  or  ten,  or  even 
eight,  years  ago.  Without  the  shadow  of  a  fact  for  foundation,  with 
Doany  facte  and  reasons  and  probabilities  against  it,  the  suspicion  —  we 
may  say  the  oonvietion  —  had  teken  possession  of  the  minds  of  thou- 
sands and  tens  of  thousands  of  bur  countrymen,  that  our  neighbors 
aeross  the  Channel  were  about  to  pounce  upbn  .our  shores  without 
notice,  withopt  a  deolaration  of  war ;  nay,  indeea,  without  a  dispute, 
or  quarrel,  or  pretext  of  any  kind ;  for,  at  the  height  of  the  panic, 
the  governmento  of  the  two  countries  were  not  only  living  on  the  most 
amicable  terms,  but  were  cordially  cooperating,  sometimes  in  peace  and 
sometimee  in  war.  Well,  the  Peace  party  set  themselves  to  deny  the 
roBSonaUeness  of  these  cowardly  alarms,  and  to  condemn  them  as  unjust 
and  mischievous.  For  doing  this  they  were  most  fiercely  assailed,  and 
denounced  as  unpatriotic,  if  not  treasonable.  But  now,  on  this  ques- 
tion also,  most  jien  are  beginning  to  admit  that  we  were  right ;  that 
the  panic  was  groundless,  and  hurried  the  nation  into  courses  inconsist- 
ent alike  with  wisdom  and  dignity.  Only  two  weeks  ago,  this  confes- 
sion was  freely  made  on  all  sides  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

3.  A  third  question  was  that  of  the  duty  of  England  to  interfere  in 
foreign  politics,  complications  and  quarrels.  There  was  a  policy  called 
the  <*  spirited  foreign  policy,"  of  which  Lord  Palmerston  was  the  great 
oham^non,  which  some  years  ago  found  great  favor  in  the  sight  of  a 
large  number  of  persons  in  these  islands.  Ite  great  principle  was 
thisy  — that  nothing  should  be  allowed  to  go  on  in  any  part  of 
the  oivilioed  world  without  England  having  a  part  and  a  lot  in  the 
matter.  In  private  life,  a  busybody  who  meddles  and  makes  in  the 
affairs  of  his  neighbors,  in  respect  to  which  he  has  neither  interest 
nor  duty,  is  usually  considered  both  a  troublesome  and  a  ridiculous 
(^laraoter ;  and  least  of  all,  does  any  one  dream  of  calling  such 
condnot  as  that  dignified,  or  likely  to  win  for  the  man  who  pur- 
sues it  either  respect  or  influence.  But  somehow  or  other,  our 
countrymen  had  persuaded  themselves  that  what,  by  general  con- 
sent, is  held  to  be  odious  or  contemptible  in  an  individual,  is  the 
only  worthy  and  honorable  course  for  a  great  nation ;  and  so  they 
encouraged  their  Government  to  a  mischievous  activity  in  what  did  not 
ooneem  them,  sometimes  in  fiivor  of  revolutions,  and  sometimes  of 
dpuatiuo  authority ;  but  always  diplomatising  and  protocolling,  advis- 
ing and  remonstrating  with,  patronising  or  snubbing,  every  Oovem- 
ment  in  Europe  by  turns,  in  such  fashion  as  certeiniy  we  should  not 
have  tolerated  from  any  government  under  heaven.  The  result  was, 
not  to  increase  the  respect  of  others  for  us,  but  to  make  us  everywhere 
svspected  and  disliked,  and  to  bring  us  constently  into  positions  from 
which  it  was  equally  difficult  to  retreat  or  advance,  though  generally 
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in  the  last  resort  we  had  to  retreat,  and  that  often  in  a  yeiy  shuffling 
and  shabby  manner.  Against  this  system,  the  Peace  party  protested, 
and  maintained  that  England  could  best  serve  the  interests  both  of 
liberty  and  good  government,  not  by  thrusting  its  interferenoe  upon 
other  countries,  but  by  giving  to  other  countries  an  example  of 
liberty  and  good  government  Well,  on  this  subject  both  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  nation  are  coming  —  indeed  have  already  come — 
over  to  our  side. 

4.  The  fourth  point  respects  the  efficacy  of  lai^  armaments  for  the 
security  of  nations  i^id  the  maintenance  of  peace.  For  ci  long  time, 
many  very  worthy  people,  who  abhorred  war  as  much  as  we  do,  never- 
theless upheld  the  doctrine  that  the  only  way  to  be  safe  from  attack 
was  to  be  armed  to  the  teeth,  and  the  only  way  to  preserve  peace  is 
to  be  prepared  for  war.  In  support  of  this,  they  were  wont  to  cite  a 
preposterous  old  Latin  axiom,  of  apocryphal  origin,  Si  vis  pacenit  para 
bellumf  as  though  it  afforded  to  Uieir  views  **  confirmation  strong  as 
proof  of  holy  writ."  In  opposition  to  this,  we  have  held  that  security 
and  peace  are  to  be  attained,  not  by  increase  of  armament,  bat  by 
decrease ;  because  when  one  nation  adds  to  its  means  of  aggression  or 
defence,  it  provokes,  and  in  some  sense  obliges,  other  nations  to  do  the 
sapie,  and  that  the  emulation  thus  gendered  must  inevitably  give 
rise  to  those  feelings  of  mutual  jealousy,  suspicion  and  animosity, 
which  lead  to  collision  and  conflict  Well,  experience  has  of  late  years 
largely  contributed  to  confirm  our  theory,  and  discredit  theirs.  While 
all  the  nations  have  been  acting  madly  on  the  *  armed-to-the-teeth 
system,  so  far  from  enjoying  any  sense  of  security,  they  have  been 
living  in  a  state  of  constant  disquietude  and  reciprocal  alarm ;  while 
the  prodigious  preparations  for  war,  which  are  to  preserve  peace,  are 
so .  far  from  doing  so,  that  they  are  the  very  things  which,  as  every 
man  in  Lis  senses  feels,  render  the  preservation  of  peace  in  Europe  all 
but  impossible.  These  convictions  are  gradually  forcing  themselves 
on  men's  minds  in  all  directions.  And  thus  the  views  of  the  Peace 
Society  on  the  various  questions  enumerated,  after  having  been  at  one 
time  branded  as  foolish  and  fanatical,  are  really  beginning  to  be  recog- 
nized as  marked  by  truth  and  soberness. 

So  much  for  our  own  country.  If  we  look  abroad,  it  is  impossible 
to  doubf,  in  spite  of  the  insane  rivalry  with  which  the  Governments 
are  pushing  forward  their  armaments,  that  there  are  indications  of  a 
very  hopeful  nature,  as  respects  the  cause  of  Peace,  appearing  in  many 
quarters.  The  popular  literature  of  several  European  countries,  not«- 
bly  so  of  France,  is  pervaded  by  a  .spirit  widely  different  from  that 
which  formerly  prevailed.  Works  of  fiction,  which  paint  war,  not  in 
its  glorious,  but  in  its  grim,  ghastly,  horrible  aspects,  find  welcome 
acceptance  with  the  people,  as  proveA  by  the  numerous  editions  through 
which  they  run  in  a  comparatively  short  time.     The  many  Peace  Asso- 
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ciations  that  have  sprang  into  existence  spontaneously  in  various  parts, 
and  without  previous  concert,  show  how  strong  and  general  is  the  sen- 
timent against  war  that  is  fermenting  in  the  heart  of  society.  And 
this  is  all  the  more  remarkable  as,  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  every 
conceivable  obstacle  and  discouragement  is  placed  in  the  way  of  such 
voluntary  societies,  by  the  action  of  the  law  and  by  the  policy  of  the 
Governments.  But  more  than  all  do  we  regard  the  moveipent  that  is 
taking  place  among  the  working  classes  in  different  European  countries 
as  significant  and  gratifying  tokens  of  an  awakening  of  the  reason  and 
oonscienee  of  the  peoples  on  this  question  of  Peace  and  War. 

We  have  occupied  so  much  of  our  time  and  space  with  the  favorable 
aspects  of  the  cause  of  Peace,  that  we  cannot  now  dwell  at  any 
length  on  the  other  side  of  the  picture.  There  are  undoubtedly  many 
infiuences  at  work  which  are  unfavorable  to  our  cause.  We  will  now 
only  briefly  glance  at  a  single  one.  It  is  the  glory  of  the  Peace  So- 
ciety, and  in  one  sense,  its  weakness,  that  it  stands  aloof  from  all 
religious  and  political  parties.  It  is  itiB  glory ;  for  surely  it  is  a  noble 
thinff  to  erect  a  platform  on  which  men  of  all  religious  and  political 
creeds  may  meet  and  work  together  on  broad  grounds  of  reason,  justice 
and  humanity.  It  is  its  weakness,  because  &om  this  catholic  nature 
of  its  principles  and  objects,  it  fails  to  enlist  in  its  favor  that  feeling 
of  sectarian  and  party  zeal,  which  unhappily  is  far  stronger  in  most 
minds  than  any  considerations  of  reason,  justice,  or  humanity.  Among 
all  religious  denominations,  whatever  concerns  the  sect  is  regarded  as 
of  far  greater  interest  and  importance  than  any  other  object,  however 
great,  philanthropic,  or  Christian.  Hence  it  is  that  we  find  men 
throwing  themselves  with  wonderful  zeal  and  zest  into  any  project  that 
is  associated  with  the  glory  or  success  of  their  own  particular  body, 
whose  minds  can  only  be  very  faintly  stirred  on  behalf  of  other  enter- 
prises, though  they  may  involve  the  happiness  of  the  whole  human 
&mily.  And  hence  also  it  is,  that  when  the  two  come  into  collision, 
these  broad  claims  of  general  humanity  are  sacrificed  to  sectarian 
preferences,  without  the  smallest  hesitation  or  compunction.  —  London 
Herald  of  Peace. 


Pensions.  —  From  April  1, 1861,  to  July,  1865,  a  little  more  than 
four  years,  100,000  widows'  claims,  and  75,000  invalids'  claims  were 
sent  for  payment.  In  one  month,  2,255  widows' 'claims  were  received 
and  1,948  invalid  claims.  These  claims  will  continue  for  years ;  and 
the  sum-total  of  what  may  be  thus  drawn  from  the  national  treasury, 
it  is  impossible  to  foresee.  It  is  more  than  eighty-five  years  since  the 
close  of  our  revolutionary  war,  and  we  are  not  even  now  quite  done 
with  paying  its  pensions.  At  this  rate,  when  are  we  likely  to  pay  all 
the  costs  of  our  rebellion  7 
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PEACE  MEETING  AT  PARIS. 

More  than  a  year  ago  was  organized  in  Franoe  the  International  heOgwt 
of  Peace;  and  its  first  anniversary  held  June  8th,  at  Paris,  was  a  meeting  of 
much  interest  and  promise.  Jean  Dollfus,  Major  of  Mulhouse,  presided ; 
and  among  the  persons  present  we  find  Uippoljte  Passy,  former  Minister  of 
Finance ;  l)|ichtal,  a  distinguished  paUicist ;  Gu^rolt,  editor  of  the  Ofifav% 
Nationale;  Joseph  Gamier,  editor  of  the  Journal  des  Economistes;  Augoste 
Visscbers,  of  Brussels ;  together  with  other  distinguished  names,  a  promi- 
nent Jewish  Rabbi,  Ohristian  Ministers,  both  Protestant  and  Catholic,  and 
such  men  from  England  as  Edward  Pease,  Henry  Richard,  and  Rer.  Jamea 
Dayies,  Secretary  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance.  We  copy  a  brief  sketch  of 
the  proceedings,  with  some  extracts  from  the  Paris  and  London  Press. 

Founded  a  year  ago,  the  International  and  Permanent  League  of  Peace 
proposes  to  continue,  principally  in  Franoe  and  the  neighboring  ooantries, 
the  work  commenced  since  1816  by  the  English  and  American  Peace 
Societies.  It  held  on  the  8th  June  its  first  general  assembly  at  Fwna^ 
under  the  presidency  of  M.  Jean  Dollfus,  already  well  known  to  oar  readen 
as  one  of  the  most  energetic  and  persevering  defenders  of  the  cause  of  com- 
mercial liberty.  In  a  short  but  weighty  speech,  he  reminded  the  meeting 
that  war  has,  within  fifteen  years,  cost  to  the  civilized  world  1,800,000 
of  men,  and  50,000,000,000  of  money.  M.  Fred  Passy  then  presented  ao 
eloquent  report,  as  to  the  moral  and  material  condition  of  the  new  associa- 
tion. Its  material  situation  is  modest  enough  :  but  new  adhesions  reach  it 
every  day,  and  its  resources  gradually  increase  in  a  way  which  gives  a  good 
augury  for  the  future.  Already  it  has  undertaken  the  publication  of  a 
Bulletin f  and  a  Library  of  Peace;  the  first  publication  of  which,  *«  Con- 
temporary Wars,"  by  M.  Leroy  Beaulieu,  nas  had  a  merited  celebrity. 
Lectures  have  also  been  delivered  by  the  general  secretary,  M.  Fredenc 
Passy,  whose  eloquent  and  earnest  words  have  obtained  in  Belgium  a  sae- 
cess,  of  which  many  of  our  readers  have  themselves  been  witnesses.  To  M. 
Passy  succeeded  M.  Aug.  Yissohers,  President  of  the  Peace  OongreBs  at 
BruBsels  in  1848,  who  presented,  in  excellent  terms,  an  historical  summazy 
of  the  movement  in  favor  of  peace,  in  which  he  did  iustioe  to  the  persevering 
exertions  of  the  English  and  American  Peace  Societies.  Mr.  Iienry  Ridi- 
ard,  secretary  of  the  Peace  Society  of  London ;  M.  Isidor,  Grand  Babbi  of 
the  Jewish  Consistory,  and  M.  Martin  Parchand,  pastor  of  the  Reformed 
Church,  delivered  fervid  extempore  addressee,  which  literally  electrified  the 
assembly.  Let  us  add  that  edl  allusions  to  standing  armies  and  wars  of 
conquest  called  forth  the  most  energetic  demonstrations  of  approval  from 
the  large  au  dience,  which  proved  that  the  cause  of  Peace  has  made  a  real 
progress  in  public  opinion.  The  meeting  was  altogether  a  good  one ;  and  if 
the  League  of  Peace  does  not  succeed  any  more  than  its  predecessors,  the 
Peace  Societies,  in  preventing  political  cupidities  and  ambitions  from  setting 
Europe  on  fire,  it  will  help  at  least  in  mustering  the  friends  of  Peaoe,  and 
in  organizing,  if  not  for  the  present,  which,  alt^  !  seems  to  belong  to  the 
needle-guns  and  the  chassepots,  at  lout  for  the  future,  a  real  *<  war  against 
war." 
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The  Paris  Press.  —  "  Ifc  is  not  merely  in  our  own  day  that  Peace  socie- 
ties iiave  been  founded  in  the  various  countries  of  Europe ;  but  we  may 
with  good  reason  assert,  that  at  no  preceding  period  has  there  been  pre- 
sented a  more  favorable  opportunity  for  the  action  of  these  persevering 
organizations,  or  a  better  chance  of  success  for  these  continuous  efforts  of 
philanthropic  persons  for  the  preservation  of  peace.  Never,  indeed,  has 
war  appeared  to  be  at  the  same  time  less  improbable  and  less  tempting  than 
at  present.  It  is  at  this  moment  the  subject  of  apprehension  to  all 
Europe  ;  but  it  no  longer  possesses  the  power  of  disguising  the  calamities 
with  which  it  threatens  us,  under  the  aspect  of  a  grand  idea  or  a  generous 
sentiment.  It  now  exhibits  itself  as  more  murderous,  more  completely 
furnished  with  destructive  aj)pliances,  and,  it  may  be  added,  as  more  brutal 
and  more  merely  mechanical  and  savage,  than  it  has  ever  before  appeared. 

*'  In  former  periods,  war  was,  as  it  were,  the  standard-bearer  of  princi- 
ples of  political  renovation  or  national  independence.  This  is  no  longer  the 
case ;  but  >s^ildt  war  is  now  stripped  of  every  pretext  and  every  excuse 
derivable  from  the  ever  sacred  principles  of  pitriotism,  it  presents  itself  as 
more  threatening  and  more  disastrous  than  it  has  hitherto  been,  by  reason 
of  the  horrible  perfection  which  every  day  develops,  through  the  aid  of 
mechanics  and  chemistry,  in  the  art  of  destroying  mankind. 

"  It  is,  however,  no  longer  mere  visionary  persons,  or  a  few  philanthro- 
pists, moie  or  less  sincere,  who  take  part  in  elfort-s  for  the  maintenance  of 
peace.  Industrial  skill,  commerce  and  labor,  all  the  great  interests  threat- 
ened by  war,  are  beginning  to  take  measures  for  an  effective  conspiracy 
against  this  common  plague.  In  England,  in  Germany,  in  Italy,  as  also  in 
France,  earnest  men  are  uniting  for  counsel  and  cooperation  in  the  work  of 
influencing  public  opinion,  and,  by  means  of  public  opinion,  their  executive 
governments. 

**  Undoubtedly  the  right  of  declaring  war  is  still  committed  to  govern- 
ments by  orderly  and  vigorous  national  constitutions  ;  but  governments  are 
now  everywhere  compelled  to  attach  great  weight  to  public  opinion.  It  is, 
therefore,  for  pubiij  opinion  to  make  itself  manifest.  We  are  told  of  ap- 
proaching elcctionp.  Just  so ;  and  therefore  let  every  candidate  be  required 
to  declare  himself  definitely  for  peace  or  f5)r  war.  We  shall  then  soon  see 
if  the  country  really  desires  the  latter.  The  League  of  Peace  will  pow- 
erfully contribute  to  this  great  cause  by  furnishing  a  means  of  union,  a 
focus  and  centre  of  pacification,  and  by  enlightening  and  agitating  public 
opinion. 

**  A  striking  characteristic  of  this  first  session  of  the  League  of  Pe^ce, 
was  the  cordial  adhesion  to  the  same  cause,  manifested  by  men  of  various 
opinions,  by  Protestants,  Jews,  and  Cn*^holic8.  It  was  a  curious  and 
instriK^tive  spj'Ctacle  to  witness  a  Chief  Rabbi  publicly  proclaiming  the 
Deity  to  be  other  than  a  God  of  battles,  to  hear  a  Protestant  minister  read- 
ing the  eloquent  expressions  of  sympathy  addressed  to  the  League  by  a 
Oathdlic  priest,  and  to  see  the  friendly  intercourse  of  men  drawn  out  from 
their  habitual  exclusive  association,  from  their  respective  divisions  and  sub- 
divisions of  society,  by  the  attraction  of  a  high  and  noble  principle  of  union. 
What  is  this  new  power  which  unites  men  of  opposite  schools  and  rival 
sects,  and  which  throws  -down  the  barriers  which  separate  them  ?  It  is, 
in  fact,  an  original  aspiration  ;  it  is  the  rising  of  a  new  star  ;  it  is  a  senti- 
ment more  religious  and  comprehensive  than  any  philosophy  ;  it  is  the 
conviction,  which  we  have  just  seen  vigorously  expressel  in  action,  the 
conviction  of  the  duty  of  a  pacific  alliance  of  nations  and  of  the  benifi- 
cent  union  of  the  human  race.'' 
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Thb  London  Press. — "The  Tnteroational  Le&gueof  Peace  which  met 
this  week  at  Paris,  was  composed  of  eminent  representative  men  of  all 
creeds  and  churches,  of  all  professions  and  pursuits  —  of  philosophers, 
economists,  clergymen,  lawyers,  employers  of  laoor,  manufacturers,  txuders, 
and  agricultarists.  It  was  a  highly-organized  expression  of  the  commcrn 
sense  and  common  interests  of  the  thoughtful,  laborious,  and  intelligent 
populations,  upon  whom  the  ills  of  war,  and  the  miseries  of  military 
'glory,'  fall  with  all  their  weight.  The  League  already  counts  among  its 
leaders  many  illustrious  and  honored  names,  and  enjoys  the  patronage  of 
the  Queens  of  England  and  Prussia. 

'*  Nothing  can  be  easier  than  to  indulge  in  agreeable  and  unexceptionable 
common-places  about  the  follies  and  miseries  of  a  state  of  war,  the  tenden- 
oies  of  civilization  and  the  interests  of  humanity.  All  the  world  is  agreed 
upon  the  blessings  and  benefits  of  a  state  of  peace.  £ven  military  monar- 
chies, in  their  lucid  intervals,  pay  to  the  superiority  of  p^ice,  the  homage 
which  vice  pays  to  virtue.  Even  absolute  rulers  take  credit  f(Tr  being  not 
the  devourers,  but  the  shepherds  of  their  people. 

• "  In  the  course  of  that  most  amusing  correspondence  between  Frederick 
the  Great  and  Voltaire,  the  king  sends  the  philosopher  an  Ode  on  H'ar, 
which  might  have  been  written  By  the  Abb^  de  St.  Pierre.  '  I  oould  readily 
believe,'  writes  Voltaire,  in  acknowledging  its  receipt,  *  that  the  Ode  on 
War  was  by  some  poor  citizen,  but  good  poet,  weary  of  paying  additional 
tenths,  and  of  seeing  his  land  laid  waste.  Nothing  of  the  kind ;  it  is  by  the 
King  who  began  the  noise,  who  has  won  a  province  by  hard  fighting  and 
^^e  battles.  Sire,  your  majesty  writes  beautiful  verses,  but  makee  a  fool  of 
the  public.  And  yet  who  knows  but  that  you  really  think  all  that  when 
you  are  writing?  It  may  be  well  that  humanity  speaks  to  you  in  the  same 
cabinet  in  which  policy  and  glory  have  signed  orders  for  the  assembly  of 
armies.  Today  you  are  fired  with  the  passions  of  heroes  ;  tomorrow  yon 
will  think  like  a  philosopher.  All  this  depends  on  how  the  wheels  of 
the  thinking  machine  are  going ;  and  I  can  assure  you,  I  was  never  more 
convinced  of  the  truth  of  what  you  wrote  me  ten  years  since  on  man's 
free-will.* 

*<  Frederick  was  not  the  man  to  mistake  these  compliments.  *  Do  not  be 
surprised,'  he  writes,  '  at  my  Ode  on  War;  those  are  my  sentiments,  I 
assure  you.  Distinguish  the  statesman  from  the  philosopher,  and  under- 
stand that  one  may  make  war  for  a  reason,  and  that  duty  may  force  a  policy 
r,  Fped- 


upon  one  who  is  a  philosopher  by  inclination.'  In  another  letter, 
erick  writes  :  —  'As  for  you,  a  mere  spectator  of  the  sanguinary  drama 
that  is  now  being  played,  you  are  at  liberty  to  hiss  the  whole  company  of 
us,  such  as  we  are.  Pray  do  so  to  your  heart's  content :  and  be  persuaded 
that  I  don't  grudge  you  your  happiness.  I  am  convinced  that  one  can 
never  be  happy  except  when  both  sword  and  pen  are  at  peace.'  *  Yiu  ask 
me,'  writes  Frederick  on  another  occasion,  *  for  how  long  my  royai  broth- 
ers have  agreed  together  to  ruin  this  earth.  My  oul^  reply  must  be  that  I 
know  nothing  about  it  ;  but  that  it  is  the  fashion  just  now  to  go  to  war, 
and  in  all  probability  the  fashion  will  last  a  long  time.' 

*'  The  course  of  European  events  since  his  disappearance  from  the  seeM 
has  not  contradicted  the  anticipations  of  the  royal  cynic.  Military  monar- 
chies, enormous  standing  armies,  have  not  been  found  particularly  pacific 
in  tendency.  Tiie  progress  of  philosophical  enlightenment  has  introduced 
new  causes  of  conflict.  Ambition  and  interest  have  taken  new  and 
nobler  names  ;  hut  it  cannot  be  pretended  that  '  the  Revolution'  has  beena 
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peace-maker.  The  world  has  more  to  hope  from  the  oalm  and  pawionlev 
impartiality  of  science,  than  from  the  most  amiable  theories,  ana  the  moat 
convincing  homilies  on  the  crime  and  madness  of  war.  To  soienoe,  it  is  true, 
and  to  science  wielded  by  a  minister  of  religion,  the  world  owes  the  inven- 
tion of  gunpowder.  It  is  to  science,  and  to  soienoe  winded  by  soldiers , 
that  the  world  will  owe,  perhaps,  the  reduction  of  gunpowder  as  an  instra- 
ment  of  war  to  an  absurdity,  oy  perfecting  the  piooesses  of  mutual  exter* 
mination.  When  a  small  arm,  capable  of  killine  twenty  men  a  minuta« 
has  been  put  into  the  hands  of  an  army  of  500,000  men,  and  big  guns  can 
he  carried  on  board  ship  which  no  iron  plates  can  resist,  it  may  he  permit- 
ted to  men  of  peace  to  hope  that  the  end  of  war,  as  a  system  of  settling 
international  aisputee,  is  not  far  distant.*' 

Snoh  platitudes  as  these  are  pleasant,  bat  of  little  serious  avail.  We 
have  no  confidence  in  €my  expedients  for  doing  away  war  that  do  not 
include  as  their  main-spring  a  right,  persistent  application  of  moral  Chris- 
tian means  to  the  case.  Nothing  else  will  ever  prove  permanently  effbctive. 
It  is  well  enough  ta  encourage  such  incidental,  superficial  speculations  a^ 
these  on  the  general  question  ;  but  ne7er,  till  men's  modes  of  thought,  fhel- 
ing,  and  conduct  on  the  subject  shall  be  recast  in  the  mold  of  the  gospel, 
can  we  hope  for  a  full,  permanent  cute  of  this  great  world-wide,  immemo- 
rial evil. 


WAR,    AND    THE    DECALOGUE. 

Apologists  for  War,  finding  for  it  in  the  New  Testament  only 
rebuke  and  denunciation,  are  wont  to  quote  the  Old  Testament  in  ita 
justification  or  excuse.  We  [;deny,  •  for  many  reasons,  the  right  of 
such  an  appeal  to  a  dispensation  confessedly  imperfect  and  partially 
obBolete  ;  but,  even  if  admitted,  how  far  can  it  avaU  ?  Because  God 
tolerated  patriarchs  in  polygamy  and  concubinage,  are  we  at  liberty  to 
indulge  the  saline  practices  now  ?  If  David,  a  distinguished  warrior, 
was  still  said  to  be  in  many  respects  "  a  man  after  God's  own  heart,'^can 
this  prove  the  practice  of  war,  the  trade  of  human  butchery,  to  be  right 
for  Christians^  acceptable  to  the  great  Father  of  all,  and  consbtent  with 
our  religion  of  parity,  peaee  and  love  ?  Nay,  will  you  find  its  spirit 
and  deeds  justified  by  the  precepts  of  even  the  old  dispensation  1 
Taking  the  Decalogue  as  a  fair  epitome  of  these  precepts,  let  us  bring 
the  custom  of  war  in  part  to  this  test. 

Thou  shalt  have  no  oth£r  Gods  before  me.  War  contravenes  each 
precepts  as  this.  It  sprang  from  paganism ;  its  spirit  is  essentially 
pagan  still ;  and  its  laws  evenrwhere  require  soldiers  to  obey  their 
o£Blcers  rather  than  God  himself  Does  it  not  thus  dethrone  Jehovah 
practically  from  the  hearts  of  an  army  ?  Are  not  soldiers  notorious 
for  their  neglect  of  God  ?    Is  not  war  a  vast  nursery  of  irreliglon  ? 
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Every  man,  whether  a  private,  an  officer,  or  even  a  chaplain,  is  boand 
by  his  oath  to  yield  implicit  obedience  to  his  superiors.  He  is  not 
permitted  to  follow  his  conscience.  A  British  officer  was  once  cash- 
iered by  Protestants  for  refusing  to  join  in  what  he  deemed  the 
idolatries  of  Popery ;  nor  most  soldiers  scrapie  at  the  bidding  of  a 
superior  to  commit  the  grossest  outrages  ever  recorded  in  the  annals  of 
crime. 

Thou  shalt  not  take  the  name  of  the  Lord  thy  God  in  vain.  War 
is  a  school  of  impiety  and  profaneness ;  blasphemy  is  the  well-known 
dialect  of  the  army  and  navy ;  you  can  hardly  enter  a  camp  or  a  war- 
ship without  meeting  a  volley  of  oaths,  or  find  a  warrior  on  land  or  sea 
who  does  not  habitually  blaspheme  the  name  of  God.  An  eye-witness, 
speaking  of  our  own  armies,  says  we  should  not  wonder  at  their  fre- 
quent defeats,  <<  if  we  could  witness  the  drunkenness  and  debauchery 
n:om  the  general  to  the  private,  and  hear  them  strive  to  outyie  each 
other  in  uttering  the  most  horrid  imprecations  and  blasphemy,  and 
ridiculing  everything  like  religion." 

Bemember  the  Saibath-day,  to  keep  it  holy.  War  scorns  to  acknowl- 
edge any  Sabbath.  Its  battles  are  fought,  its  marches  continued,  its 
fortifications  constructed,  all  its  labors  exacted,  all  its  recreations  in- 
dulged, for  the  most  part,  as  much  on  this  as  any  other  day  of  the 
week.  It  is  the  chosen  time  indeed  for  special  and  splendid  reviews ; 
the  millions  of  soldiers  in  Christendom  are  compelled  to  violate  the 
Sabbath ;  and  where  the  war-spirit  is  rife,  it  will  be  found  well-ni^ 
impossible  to  preserve,  in  any  degree  of  vigor,  this  main-spring  of  Crod's 
moral  government  over  our  world. 

Honor  thyfaiher  and  thy  mother.  Here  is  God*s  shield  of  home 
with  its  garnered  affections ;  but  war  sports  with  these  afifectiona,  and 
rudely  tramples  the  hearth  and  the  altar  under  its  bloody  hoof.  Its 
spirit,  its  aims,  its  very  laws,  its  legitimate  and  designed  results,  are 
adverse  to  this  command ;  and  its  whole  history  has  been  a  crusade 
upon  the  endearments,  the  rights  and  interests  of  that  (^mestic  consti* 
tution  which  God  established,  in  Eden  itself,  as  the  grand  nursery  of 
social  virtue  and  happiness. 

Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery.  War  is  a  hot-bed  of  the  foulest 
licentiousness.  It  is  deemed  the  soldier's  privilege  ;  and,  wherever  an 
army  is  encamped,  a  war-ship  moored,  or  a  city  taken,  he  b  permitted 
to  indulge  his  lusts  at  will.  In  1380,  some  English  troops,  while 
wind-bound  near  Portsmouth,  and  waiting  for  provisions,  forcibly  car- 
ried off  men's  wives  and  daughters ;  and,  among  other  outrages,  their 
commander  went  to  a  nunnery,  and  demanded  admittance  for  his 
soldiers ;  and,  being  refused,  they  entered  by  violence,  compelled  the 
nuns  to  go  with  them,  and  afterwards  threw  them  into  the  sea  !  When 
an  English  man-of-war  was  accidentally  sunk  near  Spithead,  she 
carried  down  with  her  no  less  than  six  hundred  lewd  women;  and 
amidst  the  fires  of  captured  Magdeburg  and  Moscow  were  heard  con- 
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tiDuall  J  the  wildj  despairing  shrieks  of  ravished  mothers  and  daughters. 
War  is  a  Sodom  ;  and,  could  all  its  impurities  be  collected  in  one  place, 
we  might  well  expect  another  storm  of  fire  and  brimstone. 

Thou  shalt  not  steal.  War  is  a  system  of  legalized  national  rob- 
bery ;  the  very  same  thing,  only  on  a  larger  scale,  and  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  government,  for  which  individuals  are  sent  to  the  prison  or  the 
gallows.  To  plunder,  burn  and  destroy  is  the  soldier's  professed  busi- 
ness! At  Hamburg,  40,000  persons  were  driven  from  their  homes 
without  clothes,  money  or  provisions,  of  which  their  enemies  had  des- 
poiled them.  '*  Out  of  a  plentiful  harvest,"  says  a  Saxon  nobleman, 
'*  not  a  grain  is  left.  The  little  that  remained  was  consumed  in  the 
night-fires,  or  was  next  morning,  in  spite  of  tears  and  prayers,  wantonly 
burned  by  the  laughing  fiends.  Not  a  horse,  not  a  cow,  not  a  sheep 
is  now  to  be  seen."  The  French  troops,  on  their  return  from  Moscow, 
oflen  destroyed  every  building  for  leagues  together ;  and  around  Leipsio 
nothing  was  spared,  neither  &e  ox,  nor  the  calf  two  days  old,  neither 
the  ewe,  nor  the  lamb  scarcely  able  to  walk,  neither  the  brood-hen,  nor 
the  tender  chicken.  Whatever  had  life  was  slaughtered ;  and  even  the 
meanest  bedstead  of  the  meanest  beggar  was  carried  off.  All  this  ac- 
cords with  the  laws  of  war ;  and  every  government,  in  its  letters  of 
marque  and  reprisal,  licens3S  men  to  commit  piracy  at  pleasure  and  by 
wholesale. 

Thmi  shalt  not  kUl,  It  is  the  very  object,  the  main  business  of  war 
to  kill  men.  It  is  the  most  terrible  engine  ever  contrived  for  the  de- 
struction of  mankind  ;  incomparably  more  destructive  to  life  than  the 
inquisition  or  the  slave-trade,  than  &mine,  or  pestilence,  or  any  form 
of  disease  that  ever  swept  over  the  earth.  Survey  the  butcheries  of 
the  battle-field  —  50,000  at  Eylau ;  80,000  at  Borodino ;  800,000  at 
Arbela ;  400,000  of  the  enemy  alone  by  Julius  0»sar  in  a  single 
engagement;  more  than  5,000,000  in  the  invasion  of  Greece  by 
Xerxes;  1,600,000  by  Jenghiz-khan  in  the  district  of  Herat, 
1,760,000  in  two  other  cities  with  their  dependencies,  and,  during  the 
last  twenty-seven  years  of  his  reign,  an  average  of  more  than 
600,000  every  year!  Look  at  the  French  butcheries  in  Spain  or 
Portugal  under  Napoleon.  Peaceful  inhabitants  massacred  without 
distinction  or  mercy !  **  Often  were  the  ditches  along  the  line  of  their 
march,"  says  an  eye-witness,  **  literally  filled  with  clotted,  coagulated 
blood,  as  with  mire ;  the  dead  bodies  of  peasants,  put  to  death  like 
dogs,  were  lying  there  horribly  mangled ;  little  naked  infiints,  of  a 
year  old  or  less,  were  found  besmeared  in  the  mud  of  the  road,  trans- 
fixed with  bayonet-wounds;  matrons  and  young  women  dead  with 
cruel,  shameful  wounds ;  and  priests  hanged  on  the  trees  by  the  way- 
side like  felons !  " 

Thau  shalt  not  bear  false  witness ;  the  duty  of  perfect  truth  in 
all  things.  War  glories  in  violating  this  prohibition.  It  cultivates 
the  art  of  lying  as  one  of  its  excellencies,  and  rewards  it  as  a  meri- 
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torioos  seryioe.  It  ui  a  part  of  the  trade  to  miarepreBeiit,  and  deodre, 
and  tradttoe,  and  ciroumyeat  an  eDomy.  It  even  hires  traitors  and 
spies  to  practice  deception.  Almost  every  war  is  a  tiasae  of  practical 
falsehoods  on  both  sides. 

JTuju  zhalt  Tiot  covet.  We  oan  hardly  find  a  war  that  did  not  begin 
and  end  with  the  yiolation  of  this  principle.  What  are  countries 
wasted,  territory  conquered,  cities  plundered,  all  its  l^^liied  robberies 
and  piracies,  but  so  many  forms  of  prohibited  coveUng?  Such  things 
are  inseparable  from  war ;  a  part  of  its  business,  one  of  its  eulo^oed 
aohieyements. 

Thau  $kdU  late  thy  neighhoT  as  thfidf.  This  precept  la  represented 
by  Christ  and  Paul  as  embodying  the  substance  of  all  the  social  duties 
enjoined  in  the  Decalogue.  But  can  the  soldier  do  this,  and  still  con- 
tinue his  trade  of  blood  ?  Loye  is  said  to  be  the  fulfilling  of  the  law 
because  it  worketh  no  ill  to  his  netghhor;  but  the  soldier  is  required,  as 
a  matter  of  alleged  duty,  to  do  his  neither  all  the  Ul  he  can  !  He 
is  hired  for  this  sole  purpose ;  and  he  must  do  it,  or  die  himself  fi»r 
neglect  of  duty  !  Whatsoevsr  ye  would  that  men  should  do  untm  you, 
do  ye  even  so  to  them.  But  would  you,  like  to  haye  a  gang  of  men 
bum  your  dwelling  oyer  your  head,  butcher  your  whole  &mily,  and 
then  send  a  bullet  or  a  bayonet  through  your  own  heart?  This  is  the 
ayowed  business  of  war ;  its  grand  maxim  is  to  do  unto  others  just 
what  we  would  7u>t  haye  done  to  ourselyes. 

Let  us  learn  the  soldier's  prescribed  duties  from  Suwarroa's  Catechism^ 
a  series  of  directions  by  that  great  general  to  his  soldiers.  "  Pnsh 
hard  with  the  bayonet.  The  ball  will  lose  its  way ;  the  bayonet  neyer* 
The  ball  is  a  fool ;  the  baypnet  a  hero.  'Stab  once ;  and  off  with  Ab 
Turk  from  the  bayonet  Stab  the  second.  Stab  the  third.  A  heio 
will  stab  half  a  dozen.  If  three  attack  you,  stab  the  first,  fire  on  the 
second,  and  bayonet  the  third." 

Are  such  things  only  perversions  of  war  ?  No ;  they  are  insepara- 
ble from  any  of  its  forms ;  and  as  well  might  you  talk  of  fire  withont 
heat,  as  of  a  war  without  fraud,  and  tobbery,  and  murder,  and  misery  by 
^l^olesale.  Do  you  deem  it  possible  fer  the  deeds  of  war  to  be  done 
from  good  motiyes?  What!  burn  yillages,  plunder  cities,  butcher 
inen,  women  and  children,  send  thonsands  at  once  into  eternity  in  un- 
forgiyen  guilt,  all  from  motiyes  aco^table  to  a  God  of  peaoe  and 
loyel 

We  do  not  wish,  however,  to  ignore  or  underrate  the  difficulties 
which  meet  us  on  this  subject  in  the  Old  Testament.  No  one  can 
deny  that  the  Israelites  were  engaged  in  many  and  often  very  destmo- 
tiye  wars  under  the  direct  sanction  and  command  of  Jehovah.  How 
can  we  reconcile  such  facts  with  what  we  have  just  quoted  from  the 
Decalogue  7  "  Those  wars,"  says  Joseph  John  Gumey,  **  differed  from 
all  others  in  certain  very  important  particulars.  That  very  divine 
sanction  which  is  pleaded,  did  in  &ct  distinguish  them  from  all  those 
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in  which  any  other  nation  is  known  to  have  been  ever  engaged.  They 
were  undertaken  in  parsuance  of  God's  express  command,  and  directed 
to  the  accomplishment  of  his  revealed  designs.  These  designs  had  a 
twofold  object  —  the  temporal  preservation  and  prosperity  of  his 
peculiar  people,  and  the  punishment  and  destruction  of  idolatrous 
nations.  The  Israelites  were  sometimes  engaged  in  war  without  any 
direction  from  God;  but  such  of  their  military  operations  as  were 
sanctioned  by  the  Lord,  assumed  the  character  of  a  work  of  obedience 
and  faith.  They  went  forth  to  battle  in  compliance  with  his  command, 
and  in  reliance  upon  his  aid.  These  characteristics  of  their  warfare 
were  attended  with  two  very  marked  consequences :  first,  their  con- 
flicts, so  far  from  being  attended  by  that  destruction  of  moral  and 
pious  feeling  which  is  so  generally  the  effect  of  war,  were  often 
accompanied  by  hish  religious  excellence  in  those  who  thus  fought  the 
battles  of  the  Lord,  as  in  the  case  of  Joshua,  the  Judges,  and  David ; 
and  secondly,  these  contests  were  followed  by  uniform  success.  Now, 
it  cannot  be  predicated  even  of  the  justest  wars  among  other  nations, 
that  they  are  undertaken  by  the  direct  command  of  Jehovah,  or  that 
they  are  a  work  of  obedience  and  faith,  or  that  they  are  often  accompa- 
nied with  high  religious  excellence  in  those  who  undertake  them,  or  that 
they  are  followed  by  uniform  success.  Even  if  the  system  of  Israel- 
itish  morals,  then,  were  still  in  force  without  alteration,  we  could  not 
justly  conclude  from  such  an  example,  that  warfare,  as  generally 
practised,  is  in  any  case  consistent  with  the  will  of  God." 

It  is  clear  that  the  Old  Testament  does  not  sanction  war  as  a  cus- 
tom ;  for  every  case  of  lawful  war  was  expressly  enjoined  or  permitted ; 
and  if  such  authority  were  now  given,  we  too  might  properly  resort  to 
arms.  But  this  command  or  permission  just  neutralizes-  the  example 
as  a  guide  to  us.  God  hade  Abraham  sacrifice  Isaac.  Will  this 
justify  parents  now  in  murdering  their  children  at  pleasure?  God 
commanded  Moses  to  stone  the  Sabbath-breaker  to  death.  Are  we 
bound  to  do  the  same  ?  God  indulged  patriarchs  in  polygamy  and 
concubinage.  Does  their  example  in  this  particular  make  such  things 
lawful  for  us  7 

You  may  perhaps  remind  us  that  God  could  never  enjoin  or  permit 
anything  that  is  necessarily  wrong.  You  will  find  it  more  difficult 
than  you  suppose  to  specify  an  act  that  is  in  itself  invariably  wrong, 
wrong  irrespective  of  all  circumstances  and  motives,  a  real  malum  per 
se,  But  if  not  necessarily  wrong,  who  now  regards  filicide,  or  polyg- 
amy, or  concubinage,  and  many  other  practices,  once  allowed  to  the 
Israelites,  as  lawful  under  the  Gospel  ? 

The  divinely  authorized  wars  of  the  Israelites,  moreover,  differed  in 
their  essential  nature  from  all  ordinary  wars.  They  were  properly 
penal  inflictions^  punishments  for  crime,  such  penalties  as  God  him- 
self prescribed  against  transgressors  of  his  law.  Now,  should  a  bevy  of 
constables  attempt  to  imprison  or  execute  a  gang  of  sentenced  criminals, 
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and  meet  from  them  a  desperate,  bloody  resistance,  would  the  conflict 
deserve  to  be  called  war  7  Yet  such  wore  the  wars  of  the  Israelites, 
God's  method  of  punishing  crime.  The  idolaters  of  Canaan  had 
committed  high  treason  against  heaven ;  God  denounced  upon  them 
the  penalty  of  utter  extermination ;  the  Israelites  were  commissioned 
to  inflict  this  penalty ;  and  all  they  did  resembles  an  execution  far 
more  than  it  docs  war.  God  assumed  the  whole  responsibility  of  the 
deed ;  and  the  Israelites  were  mere  executioners  of  his  will. 

There  were  still  other  peculiarities  which  distinguish  those  wars 
from  all  others.  They  occurred  under  a  theocracy,  a  government  of 
which  God  himself  was  the  head,  and  were  expressly  enjoined  or 
permitted  by  him.  Since  the  close  of  revelation  men  canjiot  be 
placed  in  the  same  circumstances,  and  therefore  can  never  apply  to 
themselves  this  example  of  the  Israelites.  •  If  applied,  moreover,  it 
would  prove  far  too  much.  The  chief  wars  of  the  Israelites  were 
wars  of  aggression,  conquest  and  utter  extermination;  and  such 
an  example,  if  it  proves  anything,  would  justify  the  most  horrid, 
wholesale  butcheries  ever  committed  in  the  strife  of  nations.  Would 
any  man  now  deem  such  wars  right  ?  If  not,  he  should  never  quote 
those  of  the  Israelites  in  excuse  for  war  in  any  form.  They  were  6y 
divi?ie  command  aggressors,  and  those  who  acted  in  strict  self-defence 
were  condemned,  and  doomed  to  utter  extermination  as  a  punishment 
for  their  sins.  Taken  as  a  precedent,  the  example  would  be  a  sweep- 
ing condemnation  of  all  self-defence,  and  would  reverse  the  whole  mode 
of  reasoning  now  current  in  all  civilized  communities  on  the  subject 
of  war. 


National  RETaENcnMEXT. — The  general  appropriation  bill  just 
passed  by  Congress,  is  only  little  more  than  $160,000,000.  A  very 
large  reduction  from  the  last  half-dozen  years,  and  still  an  enormous 
sum  in  contrast  with  our  expenses  forty  years  ago,  some  $12,000,000 
a  year  under  John  Quincy  Adams,  an  increase  of  1500  per  cent ! 


Effect  op  Disarming  in  EoRorE.  —  A  French  statistician,  M.  Le- 
goyt.  Secretary  of  the  Paris  Statistical  Society,  makes  the  following 
statement :  —  If  the  great  powers  of  Europe  would  disarm  to  the  amount 
of  one-half  of  their  present  forces,  two  millions  of  men,  the  flower  of 
their  respective  populations,  between  the  ages  of  20  and  35  years,  would 
at  once  be  restored  to  peaceful  avocations,  and  a  reduction  in  national 
expenses  bo  effected  to  the.  amount  of  more  than  320  millions  of  dollars 
(£64,000,000)  ;  which,  in  forty  years,  would  pay  off"  all  the  European 
national  debts,  or  complete  an  entire  network  of  railways  throughout 
the  Continent,  and  provide  for  the  erection  and  maintenance  of  an 
elementary  school  in  every  district. 
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BANQUET  TO  GYRUS  W.  FIELD. 

Everybody  knows  the  agency  of  Mr.  Field  in  securing  the  Atlantic  Cable, 
and,  in  honor  of  bis  services,  a  grand  banquet  was  given  him  in  London, 
July  1,  attended  by  three  hundred  of  the  most  distinguished  men  that  could 
well  have  been  gathered  from  the  British  Empire.  We  refer  to  the  event  as 
significant  of  the  manifold  influences  at  work  to  bind,  not  only  these  two 
nations,  but  Christendom  and  the  world ,  in  the  bonds  of  perpetual  peace. 
To  and  from  Washington,  New  York  and  Canada,  messages  were  inter- 
changed, all  breathing  such  a  spirit  as  ought  to  render  war  between  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States  forever  impossible.  Speeches,  accompanying 
the  toasts,  were,  of  course,  the  order  of  the  evening ;  but  we  can  cull  from 
only  those  of  Mr.  Field  and 'John  Bright  a  few  oondensed  extracts : — 

Mr.  Field.  —  Let  us  do  all  we  can  in  the  future  to  make  the  fruits  of  our 
experience  beneficial  to  the  world.  Do  not  be  content  with  having  con- 
nected Europe  and  America  together  by  the  electric  cord,  but  remember  that 
India,  Australia,  China,  and  Japan,  South  America,  and  the  isles  of  the  sea, 
both  in  the  east  and  in  the  west,  have  yet  to  be  brought  into  instant  com- 
munication with  England  and  America. 

I  most  fervently  thank  God  that  I  have  been  permitted  to  live  to  see  this 
enterprise,  which  binds  your  country  to  mine,  completed ;  and  that  I  am 
privileged  this  night,  with  some  members  of  my  family,  to  meet  our  English 
friends,  and  with  them  to  rejoice  over  its  success.  I  rejoice,  because  the 
cable  brings  into  closer  union  the  two  great  Anglo-Saxon  nations  of  the 
world,  which  have  a  common  origin,  inherit  the  same  glorious  traditions, 
and  are  so  bound  together,  that,  if  one  were  to  receive  a  blow,  both  would 
sufi'er  from  the  shock.  I,  an  American,  feel  pride  in  remembering  that  my 
ancestors  were  English  citizens,  and  lived  ana  died  under  your  flag.  And 
do  not  all  true  Englishmen  glory  in  the  fact  that  the  small  expeditions  which 
sailed  from  these  shores  some  250  years  ago,  and  settled  at  Plymouth  and  on 
the  banks  of  the  James  River,  were  so  multiplied  and  replenished  that  at  the 
time  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  original  handful  had  increased 
to  3,000,000  of  people?  while,  in  less  than  a  centurv,  the  3,000,000  have 
grown  into  a  nation  of  35,000,000  ;  and  now,  thank  God,  not  one  slave 
among  them,  with  a  territory  extending  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific, 
from  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  great  I^kcs  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  There 
are  undoubtedly  many  now  within  hearing  of  my  voice  who  will  live  to  see, 
within  the  limits  of  the  existing  United  States,  100  millions  of  people  all 
speaking  the  English  tongue.  1  pray  that  hereafter  no  jealousies  may  be 
allowed  to  create  a  wall  of  separation  between  England  and  America  ;  that 
all  the  ill-feeling  that  has  been  engendered  between  the  two  countries  may 
be  buried  so  deep  in  the  Atlantic,  that  the  ingenuity  of  man  shall  never 
invent  a  grapple  to  drag  it  to  the  surface  ;  and  that  the  only  rivalry  between 
them  shall  be  the  rivalry  of  coworkers  in  efforts  to  promote  peace, 
industry*  and  commercial  intercourse,  and  to  extend  the  blessings  of  civil 
and  religious  libertv  throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  Bright.  —  Sir  Stafibrd  Northcote  has  submitted  this  sentiment  —  The 
petKe  and  prosperity  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.    I  presume  we 
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all  agree  with  this  sentiment,  and  upon  this  head  we  express  the  ananimoi 
feeling  of  these  two  countries.     There  may  be  amongst  us,  for  there  i 
cavillers  and  critics  everywhere,  some  who  speak  of  the  people  uf 
United  States  with  scorn  and  bitterness.    But,  after  all,  can  we  forget  i 
we  are  one  nation,  having  two  Governments ;  that  we  are  the  same  d 
and  heroic  race ;  that  half  the  English  family  is  on  this  side  of  the  Atliall 
in  its  ancient  home,  and  the  other  half,  there  being  no  room  for  the 
here,  is  settled  on   the  American  continent.     Thousands  of  individa 
families  have  connections  scattered  over  that  country.     No  member  of  i 
fiemiily,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  emigrated  to  America  for  forty  years  past; 
yet  at  this  moment,  I  have  far  more  blood  relations  in  the  republic  of 
United  States  than  I  have  within  the  limits  of  the  United  Kingdom.    / 
the  same  is  true  of  thousands  of  families  in  this  kingdom.    I  maintain  1 
he  is  an  enemy  of  the  English  race,  and  an  enemy  of  the  human  race,  vh 
would  interpose  the  slightest  obstacle  to  the  existence  of  permanent  ] 
and  friendship  between  the  members  of  our  great  Eoglish-speakiog  fa] 
No  man  will  dare  to  say  that  the  people  of  the 'United  States  and  the 
pie  of  the  United  Kingdom  are  not  in  favor  of  peace.     Whence,  then, 
there  come  anv  chance  of  war  between  the  two  nations  ?    The  fact  is ,  th 
in  dealing  with  nations,  we  do  not  take  our  stand  on  the  same  basis 
morals  that  we  apply  to  our  transactions  with  individuals.    Two  hundr 
years  ago,  every  gentleman  went  about  with  a  deadly  weapon ;  in  those  da|i 
there  were,  of  course,  treasons  and  violence,  and  &tal  encounters  betm 
men  of  our  own  order  in  life ;  and,  if  you  turn  to   the  newspapers 
magazines  of  that  period,  voa  will  find  references  to  scandals  of  that  kin 
Now,  nothing  of  the  kind  happens,  except  to  some  limited  extent,  and  and 
some   unfortunate   circumstances.     But  we   have  great  fleets   and   gn 
armies  throughout  tho  nations  of  Europe ;  and  the  moment  anything  h 
pens  to  create  the  slightest  disturbance,  instantly  it  is  asked,   bow  is  tfi 
navy  ?  Have  you  ships?  have  you  men —  have  you  armaments  in  readincsil 
Instead  of  friendly  negotiations,  we  turn  to  the  question  of  the  sofficienc] 
of  our  armaments,  whereas  we  should  turn,  as  a  matter  of  oourse,  to  actsi 
courtesy  and  friendly  arbitration,  and  a  settlement  of  our  diflTerencee  th 
would  not  in  the  slightest  degree  lead  men  into  the  hostile  attitude  oat 
which  war  invariably  springs. 


Militia  Drills. — We  find  new  proofs  that  thie  ezperienoe  of  on 
people  during  the  rebellion  is  not  likely  to  increase  so  much   as  we  ' 
feared  and  expected,  their  fondness  for  military  matters.     Our  offioen  j 
in  the  late  conflict,  and  political  demagogues,  seem  quite  eager,  or 
for  a  time,  to  galvanise  our  militia  system  into  new  life  and  popularity  j 
but  even  our  young  men  are,  for  the  most  part,  disinclined  to  spend  tM 
time  and  money  that  such  a  purpose  would  require.     The  w&r-feyer  U 
clearly  cooling  off. 


N,  Y.  —  "I  am  very  glad,"  says  a  very  intelligent  friend  at  the  head 
of  one  of  our  most  distinguished  seminaries  of  learning,  *'  to  find  you 
maintaining  your  labor  with  so  much  courage,  and  spirit,  and  trust  in 
the  overcoming  Prince  of  Peace.     ($10.00.)  h." 
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THE    ADVOCATE    OF    PEACE 

We  ask  our  friends  to  aid  in  circulatiig  as  one  of  the  best  semces  they 
can  render  to  the  Cause  of  Peace.  Its  cost,  as  now  put,  nearljr  every 
one  can  easily  afford.  Cannot  every  one  now  receiving  it  procure  one 
or  more  subscribers  ?  If  he  choose  not  to  do  this  without  charge,  we 
will  allow  him  fifty  cents  for  every  paying  subscriber ;  and  when  ten  or 
more  are  taken  in  one  place,  we  will,  for  this  volume,  send  t^i  oopiee 
for  $4.00.  Less  than  the  cost,  but  a  good  use  of  our  i\ind8.  Can  you 
not  in  this  way  get  ten  copies  circulated  among  your  neighbors,  and  at 
least  iurnish  one  for  your  pastor?  An  excellent  way  to  help  the  oauae. 
(See  second  page  of  cover).  , 

QT  To  Editors.  —  We  send  the  Advocate  to  a  large  number  of  oor  lead- 
ing periodicals  in  the  earnest  hope  that  the  editors  will  favor  its  circulation, 
and  especially  he]p  spread  in  their  own  columns  sach  information  as  it  ooo- 
tains.  In  such  ways  they  can  easily  render  our  cause  invaluable  aid.  We 
will  gladly  send  it  to  any  editor  who  may  request  it  for  this  purpose. 

or  To  Chkistian  Ministers.  —  We  already  send  the  Advocate  sratts  to 
a  select  number,  and  will  do  so  for  the  present  to  any  one  who  will  preach 
on  behalf  of  our  cause  one  sermon  or  more  a  year.  To  some  laymen,  also, 
w«  occasionally  send  it  gratis,  presuming  they  will  gladly  receive  it,  unless 
they  return  it. 

or  To  all  our  Colleges,  Theological  Seminaries,  and  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Associations,  we  wish  to  send  the  Advocate  gratis  for  use  in  their  read- 
ing-rooms.   To  any  not  now  receiving  it.  we  will  forward  it  on  application. 
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Its  oljeot,  as  stated  in  its  Ooostitation,  is  <*  to  iUostrate  tiie  inoonsisteiMj 
of  war  with  Christianitj,  to  show  its  baleful  influence  on  all  the  gna4 
interests  of  mankind,  and  deyise  means  for  seearing  uniTersal  and  perma- 
nent peaoe."  For  this  purpose  it  seeks  to  form  a  pnblio  opinion  in  favor  of 
sapereeding  war  l^  peaeeful  espedients'^more  effectual  than  war,  for  the  great 
ends  of  interaational  security  and  justice,  such  as  Occasional  Reference, 
Stipulated  Arbitration,  and  a  Congress  of  Nations.  These  expedients,  iden- 
tical in  principle  with  the  system  of  laws  and  courts  provided  by  every 
government  for  its  own  subjects,  we  would  have  extended,  with  suitable 
modifications,  to  the  brotherhood  of  nations  for  the  settlement  of  their 
disputes  in  essentially  the  same  way  that  individuals  and  minor  communitiea 
do  theirs.  The  Society  prints  and  ciroalates  pamphlets,  tracts  and  volumes, 
holds  public  meetings,  and  maintains  correspondence  with  the  friends  of 
peace  in  other  countries,  watohes  against  the  approach  of  national  hostili- 
ties, and  strives  to  prevent  them  by  timely  remonstrance.  It  endeavors, 
also,  to  enlist  in  this  cause  the  Christian  pulpit,  the  entire  periodical  press, 
and  all  seminaries  of  learning,  as  the  chief  engines  for  creating  or  control- 
ling public  opmion ;  and  by  such  means  it  hopes  in  time  to  induee  govern- 
ments to  exchange  their  present  war-system  for  peaceful,  Christiaa  methods 
of  settling  their  difficulties.  It  invites  the  oo-operation  of  all  who  ara 
willing  to  aid  in  thus  promoting  peace  on  earth  and  good-will  among  men. 


Funds.  — In  carrying  on  these  operations  as  they  «Aatt2i  be,  there  will 
be  needed,  at  least  for  a  time,  quite  as  large  an  amount  as  in  the  Bible 
Society.  Besides  an  office  and  a  Periodical  as  its  organ,  the  Society  ought 
to  establish  in  all  great  centres  of  business  depositories  of  peace  publications, 
and  employ  in  every  State  one  or  more  lecturing  agents  to  keep  the  subject 
constantly  before  the  whole  oommunity,  but  more  especially  to  bring  it  before 
ecclesiastical  bodies,  seminaries  of  learning,  and  the  State  and  national 
governments* 


Sources  of  Ingoms. — Besides  collections,  donations,  legacies,  and  the 
sale  of  publications,  there  are  Life-Directorships,  $50 ;  Life-Memberships, 
$20 ;  Annual  Membership,  $2 ;  to  all  which  the  society's  periodical  is  sent 
without  charge,  and  for  a  year,  also,  to  every  donor  of  $1,  or  more,  and  to 
every  pastor  who  preaches  on  the  subject  and  takes  up  an  annual  collection 
for  the  cause. 


Advogati  Of  Pbacb^  Devoted  to  the  Peace  Question  in  its  manifold 
bearings,  and  containing  discussions  of  principles,  and  measures  oonnected 
with  the  peace  movement,  statntics,  anecdotes  and  illustrations  from  history, 
biographical  sketches  of  distinguished  friends,  reviews  of  books  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  general  facts  respecting  the  progress  of  the  cause  through  the 
world.  BT  Monthly,  or  a  double  number  once  in  two  months, asking n 
Tolnme  in  two  years,  for  $1.00,  or  ten  cents  a  number.    So  Mudliaix 
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CHRONIC  REBELLION. 

Is  rebellion  to  become  chronic  in  our  country  ?  Such,  we  early 
feared,  might  be  the  ultimate  result  of  our  late  rebellion.  We  have  been 
slow  to  believe  this  of  such  a  people  as  ours ;  but  we  see  multiplying 
around  us  incipient  tendencies,  strong  and  manifold,  to  this  fearful  cuU 
mination  of  political  evils. 

With  such  apprehensions  honestly  entertained,  what  is  our  duty  in 
the  case  ?  Shall  we  sound  no  alarm  ?  Because  the  subject  is  compli- 
cated with  the  party  politics  of  the  hour,  shall  we  shrink  from  a  frank, 
prompt  utterance  of  our  fears  ?  God  forbid ;  it  would  be  an  inexcusable 
recreancy  to  our  trust  as  pioneers  in  such  a  reform  as  ours.  The  ques- 
tion is  clearly  germane  to  our  cause,  and  comes  fairly  in  the  range  of  our 
inquiries  and  duties  as  peace-men,  since  rebellion  is  among  the  worst 
forms  and  applications  of  the  war-principle. 

In  season,  then,  let  us  look  the  evil  full  in  the  face.  It  is  not  a  mush- 
room of  a  night  to  be  brushed  away  in  the  morning,  but  a  principle  of 
slow,  stealthy  growth,  that  may  in  time  expand  and  ripen  into  a  political 
Upas,  fatal  to  our  very  existence  as  a  nation.  The  germ  of  it  all  is  found 
in  the  slaveocracy,  which  first  attempted  to  nullify  such  laws  as  they 
disliked,  then  claimed  the  right  to  withdraw  at  will  from  the  government 
they  had  sworn  to  support,  and  finally  drew  the  sword  in  open  rebellion. 
After  fighting  us  more  than  four  years  through  six  hundred  battles, 
sacrificing  on  both  sides  nearly  a  million  lives,  and  some  ten  thousand 
millions  of  property,  they  submitted,  from  sheer  necessity,  to  the  govern- 
ment they  had  so  desperately  sought  to  overthrow.  In  the  men  them- 
selves, we  see  little  proof  of  any  real  change.  Indeed,  they  profess 
none,  but  scout  the  idea  of  having  done  anything  intrinsically  wrong. 
In  spirit,  principle,  and  aspiration,  they  even  boast  themselves  rebels 
still,  and  gladly  would,  if  they  safely  could,  try  their  hand  again  at  the 
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same  game  of  blood.  Can  we  trust  such  convenion  ?  Thej  hare 
changed  neither  their  character  nor  their  aims,  bat  onlj  their  tactiea. 
They  hare  furled  the  rebel  flag,  and  doffed  the  rebel  gray  far  the 
present ;  and  now  they  put  on  loyal  blue,  march  under  the  Stars  and 
Stripes,  and  try  to  keep  step  once  more  to  thet  music  of  the  Union. 

But,  under  all  this  guise,  what  do  we  find?  An  honest,  hearty, 
reliable  loyalty  7  Spared  the  gallows,  and  all  the  other  penalties  threat- 
ened against  rebels  by  every  government  on  earth,  our  own  not  excepted, 
their  property  restored,  and  themselves  reinstated,  with  few  exceptions, 
to  all  political  rights  under  our  government  —  what  do  these  ex-rebels, 
aided  and  abetted  by  Northern  sympathizers,  propose  to  attempt  ? 

We  will  let  them  speak  for  themselves.  "  We  regard,"  says  the  plat- 
form -of  this  pro-rebel  party  now  competing  at  the  polls  for  the  control 
of  our  Government,  "  the  Reconstruction  Acts  (so  called)  of  Gonjgress  as 
usurpations,  and  unconstitutionaK  revolutionary  and  void."  The  old 
nullification  doctrine  put  down  by  Jackson ;  a  denial  of  the  right  of  a 
duly  elected  Congress  to  legislate  for  the  nation,  put  forth  as  a  plausible 
pretext  for  starting  a  new  rebellion.  But  how  can  the  laws  of  Congress 
be  set  aside  ?  '*  &ere  is,"  says  Gkn.  Blair,  the  nominee  as  Vice-Prea- 
dent,  "  but  one  way ;  and  thcU  is  for  the  President  elect  to  declare  the 
Reconstruction  Acts  null  and  void,  compel  the  army  to  undo  its  usurpa- 
tions at  the  South,  disperse  the  carpet-bag  State  Governments,  allow  the 
white  people  (alone)  to  reorganize  their  own  Governments,  and  elect 
Senators  and  Representatives"  Measures  these  even  bolder  and  more 
sweeping  than  what  the  rebels  of  I860- 65  attempted;  a  second  rebellion, 
with  a  witness  and  a  vengeance. 

In  the  wake  of  these  pronunciamentos  from  the  recognized  leaders,  let 
us  catch  some  echoes  from  their  followers.  South  and  North.  Got. 
Wise,  in  view  of  these  new,  more  hopeful  auguries  for  another  rebellion, 
exclaims,  **  Secession  is  not  dead,  biU  more  alive  today  than  ever  before; 
I  support  Blair,  because  he  promises  Kevolution."  Eobert  Toombs,  a 
leading  ex-rebel,  says,  "  the  Keconstruotion  Acts  are  null  and  void,  and 
shall  not  stand.^*  Howell  Cobb  boasts, "  in  war,  we  drew  the  sword,  and 
bade  them  (loyal  men)  defiance ;  in  peace,  we  gather  up  the  manhood  of 
the  South,  and  gathering  the  good  men  of  the  North  as  well  as  of  the 
South,  hurl  into  their  teeth  the  same  defiance."  Says  the  Memphis 
Appeal,  **  the  day  will  come  when  the  South  will  be  independent ;  "  and 
many  papers  and  public  men  at  the  South  are  repeating  the  assurance, 
•  *  by  the  election  of  our  candidates,  we  shall  gain  all  that  was  lost  in 
<  the  Lost  Cause ' ;  "  —  "  all  that  the  Confederacy  fought  for  will  be 
won." 

Such  are  some  of  the  key-notes  and  watchwords  that  we  hear  echoing 
both  South  and  North.  Nor  does  there  seem  much  scruple  about  the 
means  to  be  employed.  "  The  dagger  of  Brutus."  we  are  told,  "  may 
aid  in  accomplishing  our  redemption."  We  hear  of  threats  about  "  more 
iilood-letting ; "  ang  such  reminders  as  these,  **  the  day  has  been  when 
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Southern  men  oould  use  the  ballet ;  and,  if  necesBarj,  thej  may  oae  it 
again."  Even  a  Northern  leader  of  the  party  (G^.  Ewing)  Hpeaks 
complacentlj  of  "  Oen.  Blair  at  the  head  of  the  militia,  aa  a  match  for 
Gen.  Grant  at  the  head  of  the  resular  armj.*' 

What  does  all  thia  mean  7  What  can  it  mean  but  a  new  rebellion  ? 
Does  it  not  say  well-nigh  aa  plainly  as  words  can,  "  we  tpiil  have  our 
own  way  ;  by  fair  means  if  we  can,  by  foul  if  we  must ;  either  by  ballots 
or  by  bullets.  We'll  first  try  the  ballot  once  more ;  but  if  that  fails, 
we'll  draw  the  sword  of  rebellion  again,  and,  with  our  new  recruits  from 
the  North,  will  hope  next  time  for  better  success." 

It  was  thus  the  late  rebellion  began.  Its  leaders  said,  in  effect,  as  long 
as  you  let  us  rule  the  country,  we  will  be  loyal ;  but,  if  driven  from 
power  even  by  means  confessedly  legal,  and  allowed  no  longer  to  carry 
on  the  government  in  the  interests  of  Slavery,  we  will  rebel.  Your  votes, 
if  successful  in  electing  Lincoln,  will  strip  us  of  this  power ;  and  when 
we  can  no  longer  rule  the  country,  we  will  do  all  in  our  power  to  ruin  it. 
Its  authority  we  will  repudiate,  its  power  we  will  defy,  its  laws  and  con- 
stitution we  will  trample  under  our  feet,  and,  relying  on  our  trusty 
swords,  we  will  hew  our  way  at  last  to  victory  and  permanent  power. 

Such  is  rebellion ;  its  essential  nature  and  principle ;  -and  if  allowed 
under  any  guise,  where  will  it  end  7  Can  it  stop  short  of  either 
despotism  or  anarchy  7  Is  it  not  utterly  incompatible  with  stable, 
reliable  government  in  any  form  7  To  us,  it  seems  the  very  quintessence 
of  the  war-principle,  a  strong,  reckless  will,  bent  on  having  at  all 
hazards,  its  own  way,  right  or  wrong.  It  has  been,  in  all  ages,  the 
great  disturber  of  society  and  curse  of  mankind.  If  not  checked,  it 
will  be  so  to  us.  If  tolerated  by  us,  it  may  go  on  until  we  find  our- 
selves at  last  drifiiog,  like  Mexico  and  the  South  American  Bepublics, 
into  a  state  of  chronic  rebellion  little  removed  from  anarchy. 

Here  is  the  climax  of  our  perils.  Let  us  beware  how  we  let  our 
bark  approach  the  maelstrom.  A  few  more  rebellions  like  the  last ; 
and  where  are  we  7  At  the  south  many  already  have  gone  too  far  to  be 
entirely  cured  soon,  if  ever ;  and  certainly  unless  we  put  an  effectual  veto 
on  the  principle,  it  must  in  time  work  our  ruin.  Indeed,  our  fate  is  even 
now  trembling  in  the  balance.  Let  the  disloyal  element  triumph  in  the 
coming  and  a  few  more  presidential  elections ;  and  what  can  save  us  7 
Let  the  habit,  started  by  our  late  rebels,  of  appealing  to  the  sword  for 
the  decision  of  political  issues  be  once  established,  and  where  will  it  end  ? 
God  only  knows ;  but  we  are  sure  the  result  will  sadly  verify  what 
Milton  said  in  his  sonnet  on  Lord  Fairfax,  one  of  the  generals  under 
the  Commonwealth. 

"  What  can  War  but  endless  war  still  breed  ? " 

In  this  utterance  of  our  fears,  we  seek  no  personal  or  partisan 
ends,  but  solely  the  public  weal.     The  mass  of  voters  'even  in  the 
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pro-rebel  party  are  far  from  meaning  the  evil  we  forbode ;  bat  their 
ez-rebel  leaders  do  mean  it  all,  and  have  been  cunning  enough  to  dic- 
tate a  political  platform  that  covers  it  all.  They  mean  now,  as  thef 
always  have,  to  rule  or  to  ruin ;  and  if  by  the  aid  of  misguided  Northern 
voters  they  shall  win  the  coming  election,  they  will  gain  a  pretty  fall, 
perhaps  fatal  opportunity  to  undo  nearly  all  the  good  secured  by  our 
triumph  over  the  rebellion,  to  wreak  vengeance  in  countless  ways  on 
the  supporters  of  our  Government  during  that  terrible  conflict,  and 
then  start  the  country  on  its  downward  way  to  ultimate  ruin. 


AUGURIES  OF  PEACE  OR  WAR. 

We  have  come  to  feel^  as  we  think  every  thoughtful  observer 
of  passing  events  must,  very  little  confidence  in  what  the  telegraph 
or  the  press  may  report  about  the  prospects  of  peace  or  war,  more 
especially  in  Europe.  They  are  often  even  more  uncertain  than 
the  wind.  Today,  Austria  is  reported  as  furloughing  forty  or 
fifty  thousand  of  her  soldiers,  France  as  relaxing  her  warlike  pre- 
parations, and  Prussia  as  professing  very  pacific  inclinations ;  but  the 
next  day  it  doubts,  if  it  does  not  directly  contradict,  these  auguries  of 
peace,  and  hints  at  serious  apprehensions  of  war  in  one  quarter  or  an- 
other. How  truly  do  the  governments  of  Europe  seem  to  be  continually 
sleeping  with  their  armor  on,  ready  at  tap  of  drum  to  rush  into  deadly 
strife ;  all  armed  to  the  teeth,  yet  uneasy,  and  full  of  mutual  suspicion 
and  fear ;  no  real  peace  or  security,  but  only  a  general  armed  truce ; 
not  unlike  Wellington  and  Napoleon  in  their  camps  the  night  before 
the  battle  of  Waterloo. 

Such  is  the  culmination  reached  at  length  by  their  cherished,  vaunted 
war-system  of  Christendom  on  which  she  has  spent  in  ages  past  so 
many  million  lives,  and  so  many  myriads  of  money;  on  which  she  still 
continues  every  year  to  waste  some  twelve  thousand  millions  of  dollars, 
and  some  five  or  six  million  men  in  the  full  vigor  of  their  best  days, 
all  just  to  watch  each  other,  like  the  pickets  or  scouts  of  two  armies  on 
the  eve  of  battle. 

Now,  is  this  all  that  Christian  statesmanship  and  general  culture  can 
achieve  on  this  subject  so  late  in  the  nineteenth  century?  Was  nothing 
more  or  better  to  be  expected  at  this  late  day  from  our  religion  of 
peace?  Ought  its  professors  to  be  any  longer  content  with  such,  a 
state  of  things?    Need  they  be,  or  will  they  be? 

But  the  practical  point  is,  how  can  all  this  be  changed  ?  We  have 
no  space  now  to  say ;  but  to  us  it  is  quite  clear,  first,  that  it  can  be, 
must  be,  and  will  be  changed ;  secondly,  that  the  evil  will  never  cnre 
itself,  but  will,  if  let  alone,  become  worse  and  worse ;  thirdly,  that 
little  or  no  improvement  can  be  expected  from  rulers,  almost  invariably 
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men  of  routine,  who  seldom  dream  of  doing  better  than  to  keep  safely 
tradgiDg  along  in  their  immemorial  ruts,  ceaseless  drudges  in  their 
governmental  treadmill ;  fourthly,  that  all  change  for  the  better  must 
come  from  outside  of  governments,  not  from  rulers,  but  from  the  people 
enlightened  on  this  subject  by  the  press,  the  pulpit,  and  the  school. 
They  must  take  this  great  vital  question  into  their  own  hands.  They 
can  do  so,  and  sooner  or  later,  they  toill,    God  speed  the  day. 


THE  CAUSE  OF  PEACE  IN  PRANCE. 

In  our  last  number,  we  reported  quite  largely  on  the  Peace  movements  in 
the  Old  World ;  but  we  cannot  refrain  from  copying  entire  the  following 
article  of  Rev.  Henry  Richard,  and  the  substance  of  his  report  respecting 
the  Paris  League  of  Peace :  — 

<*  The  Peace  movement  in  France  is  full  of  interest  and  encouragement. 
It  was  our  happiness,  while  on  our  visit  to  Paris,  to  attend  the  assembly 
whose  prooeeaings  we  have  commemorated,  to  meet  afterwards  in  private 
many  distinguished  men,  members  of  the  legislature  and  the  press ;  and 
their  testimony  was  unanimous  and  emphatic  as  to  the  desire  for  peace  which 
all  but  universally  prevails  in  France,  outside  the  military  circles.  They 
assured  os  that,  of  all  the  journals  published  in  Paris,  whatever  their  politi- 
cal sentiments  might  be,  there  was  only  one,  and  that  one  among  the  least 
esteemed  and  iumiential,  which  can  be  considered  as  having  any  warlike 
proclivities.  If  it  be  asked  how  this  is  to  be  reconciled  with  the  enormous 
increase  in  their  armaments  which  has  lately  taken  place,  the  answer  is,  that 
this  increase  has  sprung  entirely  from  the  government,  and  not  from  the 
people,  who  have  indeed  opposed  it  strenuously,  so  far  as  the  people  have 
the  power  to  oppose  anything  in  France.  And  when  the  further  inquiry  is 
made,  whether  these  great  preparations  imply  any  deliberate  intention  of 
going  to  war  on  the  part  of  those  in  authority,  the  reply  is  usually  in  the 
nef^ative,  coupled  with  the  explanation  that  they  are  pushed  forward  mainly 
owing  to  the  ascendancy  of  military  men  in  the  councils  of  the  Emperor,  who 
have  a  professional  interest  in  giving  the  widest  development  to  warlike 
establishments.  And  this  is  more  or  less  the  case  in  every  country  in  Europe. 
The  influence  of  the  military  element  is  far  too  powerful  in  all  courts,  and 
cabinets,  and  legislatures.  It  has  increased  and  is  increasing,  and  oueht  to 
Ibe  diminished  ;  and,  as  Lord  Russell  once  said  in  a  moment  of  unusual  can- 
dor or  unusual  irritation,  if  governments  were  to  listen  to  all  the  suggestions 
and  demands  of  military  men,  the  resources  of  no  nation  in  the  worM  could 
stand  the  drain  that  would  be  made  upon  them. 

We  are  anxious  to  do  justice  to  our  French  neighbors  in  this  matter.  They 
have  somehow  acquired  the  reputation  of  being  more  restless  and  aggressive 
than  any  other  people.  The  general  conception  that  prevails  respecting 
them  is,  that  they  are  always  panting  for  warlike  adventure  and  the  glory 
of  conquest.  Whatever  foundation  for  this  may  have  existed  in  times  past 
—  and  we  have  no  doubt  that,  so  far  as  the  great  bulk  of  the  people  is  con- 
cerned, there  has  been  at  all  times  a  great  exaggeration  on  this  point  —  it 
I  clear  that  now,  at  least,  this  is  not  their  characteristic.    During  the 
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Crimean  war,  the  French  people  were  infinitely  lew  excited  and  ferocioos 
than  the  English.  And  even  when  the  war  in  Italy  was  entered  npon,  there 
was  comparatiyely  very  little  popular  enthnsiasm  felt,  though  the  nation  waa 
proud  of  the  victories  that  were  afterwards  won,  as  every  nation,  unhappily, 
IS  too  prone  to  be  of  such  brutal  achievements.  But  we  believe  there  is  no 
grouna,  or  very  little,  for  the  hostility  to  Germany  with  which  it  ia  the 
fashion  to  credit  them  in  these  days.  In  the  debates  on  the  state  of  the 
finances  which  have  recently  taken  place  in  the  Corps  Legislatif,  nothing 
was  more  remarkable  than  the  eloquent  protests  that  were  made  by  the 
foremost  orators  in  the  assembly,  not  only  against  war,  but  against  the  spirit 
of  war,  to  which  they  apply  the  term  **  militarism."  **  It  has  been  re- 
marked by  a  preceding  speaker,''  said  M.  Jules  Favre,  "  that  we  could, 
without  danger,  give  the  example  of  disarmament.  Well,  then,  let  France 
pronounce  on  this  point.  I  say  that  the  greatest,  the  most  glorious,  the 
most  powerful  nation  will  be  that  which  shall  first  put  the  sword  into  its 
sheath,  and  teach  the  world  that  it  is  time  to  enter  upon  an  era  of  peaon 
Science  herself  tends  to  this  result.  By  a  strange  refinement,  men  seem  now 
to  be  dreaming  of  nothing  but  the  means  of  immolating  their  feilow-men  ; 
and  I  could  not  resist  a  very  painful  impression,  when  I  heard  the  other  day 
the  illustrious  marshal,  the  Minister  oi  War,  saying,  that  there  had  been 
oflTered  to  him  more  than  six  hundred  improved  chassepots.  It  is  found  that 
to  kill  fourteen  men  is  not  enough,  we  must  kill  thirty.  Well,  then,  this  is 
the  end  of  war  — it  is  the  end,  at  least,  of  the  glory  of  war,  of  individual 
courage ;  the  end  of  that  spirit  of  romantic  adventure  which  impelled  nations 
to  the  field  of  battle.  It  will  no  longer  be  war,  but  butchery,  from  which 
men  will  turn  away  with  disgust. 

"  At  the  same  time,  science  in  another  way  leads  to  peace,  by  its  miracles 
of  invention.  Yuu  say  that  it  is  necessary  to  fortify  our  cities,  to  surround 
with  walls  our  smallest  cities  if  they  touch  the  frontier.  All  this  belongs  to 
a  policy  of  hatred ;  and  those  who  teach  this  policy,  do  not  understand  their 
age.  The  present  age  belongs  to  the  people.  You  speak  of  frontiers :  bat 
they  are  overturned.  A  great  king  boasted  that  he  had  abolished  the  Pyre- 
nees ;  and  later,  a  great  captain  wished  to  crush  them  under  the  heel  of  his 
victorious  boot.  But  they  rose  up  ngain  in  blood  ;  that  which  has  reallj 
abolished  them  in  these  our  days,  is  the  hand  of  the  engineer  ;  it  is  the  great 
steam  ploughshare  which  opens  up  the  furrows  of  peace  ;  it  is  the  progress 
of  civilization,  the  hatred  of  war.^' 

In  another  speech,  delivered  a  few  days  later,  the  same  illustrious  orator 
reverts  to  the  question  of  disarmament.  "  We  shall  not  dissipate,*'  he  sajs, 
'<  the  prevailing  distrust  by  words.  The  ministers  may  acquire  in  this  tribune 
oratorical  triumphs,  with  their  pacific  declarations;  but  they  have  always 
behind  them  a  concealed  questioner,  that  is,  the  public  conscience,  which 
will  apprehend  war,  while  formidable  armaments  exist.  Let  France,  then, 
give  tLe  example  !  In  her  wisdom,  in  her  strength,  in  the  profound  con- 
sciousness of  her  inviolability,  let  France  take  the  initiative  in  disarmament ! 
She  will  then  perform  a  great  act,  and  the  assurances  of  the  ministers  will 
no  longer  be  met  with  distrust  and  doubt.  But  if  you  can't  go  so  far  as  that, 
what  reason  can  ministers  have  for  rejecting  the  diplomatic  project  which  I 
propose?  Why  could  they  not  tomorrow,  in  their  correspondence  with  for- 
eign countries,  address  to  them,  I  will  not  say  merely  an  invitation,  but  a 
summons  to  a  general  disarmament,  at  the  same  time  appealing  to  the  public 
opinion  of  Europe?  Yes,  appeal  to  publicity;  for  if  it  is  well  understood 
that  you  preach  general  disarmament,  that  you  summon  other  governments 
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to  fj;ive  tbeir  reasons  for  maintainiDg  a  state  of  barbarism  anworthy  of  cirili- 
zatioD,  those  governments  must  give  Toa  an  answer.  If  yoa  accuse  me  of 
Tain  senttmentalism,  I,  in  return,  declare  to  you  that  for  every  benevolent 
man  it  is  humiliating  and  mournful  to  see  such  a  state  perpetuated  in  Europe 
by  the  fault  of  some  and  the  complicity  of  all.  What!  gentlemen,  are  we 
yet  in  doubt  as  to  the  elements  of  morality?  The  sense  of  justice !  is  that 
not  sufficient  to  defend  us?  Oan  we  not  be  strong,  can  we  not  be  truly  de- 
fended, except  as  we  surround  ourselves  with  fire  and  sword?  As  though 
men  must  always  act  to  each  other  as  if  they  were  savage  beasts !  " 


PARIS  LEAGUE  OF  PEACE. 

ITS  FIBST  QENKRAL  MBETINO. 

We  gave  in  our  last  some  account  of  this  meeting  from  English,  French 
and  Continental  journals ;  but  its  proceedings,  especially  some  of  its 
speeches,  deserve  a  fuller  report. 

Frederic  Pabst^s  Address.  —  It  has  been  said  that  *<  in  all  things  we 
must  consider  the  end."  Well,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  we  should  also 
consider  the  beginning.  Our  beginning  has  been  a  very  modest  one  ;  and 
we  have  never  pretended  that  we  are  introducing  either  revolution  or  a  reve- 
lation. For  a  very  long  period  the  bowels  of  humanity  have  been  yearning 
for  peace.  At  least  twenty  years  ago  one  of  our  distinguished  col- 
leagues, M.  Michael  Chevalier,  wrote  that  even  during  the  long  wars  of  our 
fathers  there  arose,  as  from  the  inmost  conscience  of  the  nation,  an  ardent 
and  growing  desire  for  peace.  It  is,  at  any  rate',  an  undoubted  fact  that 
since  the  termination  of^ those  protracted  wars,  there  has  been  a  continual 
effort  in  all  directions  against  the  spirit  of  jealousy  and  bitterness  from 
which  the  world  has  suffered  so  deeply  in  past  times.  Taking  the  year  1816 
as  our  starting  point,  we  find  that  beyond  the  Atlantic  as  well  as  in  Europe, 
in  Great  Britain  as  well  as  on  the  Continent,  societies  have  ever  since  been 
springing  up,  at  first  like  tender  germs,  but  subsequently  becoming  more 
robust  in  their  development,  destined  to  diffuse  throughout  the  world  senti- 
ments of  justice,  fraternity  and  love,  in  opposition  to  those  of  violence, 
cupidity  and  hatred.  .  .  .  . 

As  to  ourselves,  we  have  had  to  move  cautiously  at  the  outset,  from  mo- 
tives both  of  necessity  and  of  prudence.  We  do  not  seek  to  effect  an  abrupt 
change  in  public  opinion,  but  a  gradual  and  permanent  one.  We  have  de- 
sired that  our  League  should,  like  a  young  tree  just  planted,  first  establish 
a  firm  root  for  itself.  We  do  not  wish  to  see  it  resemble  one  of  the  full- 
grown  trees,  suddenly  transplanted  for  some  special  festive  occasion,  and 
which,  after  a  day  or  two  or  apparently  vigorous  foliage  in  its  unnatural 
position,  speedily  changes  to  a  mere  withered  mass.  We  prefer  to  proceed 
slowly  in  our  work,  inasmuch  as  in  every  great  movement  there  must  be  a 
necessary  apprenticeship  at  first,  a  course  of  preliminary  lessons  from  oc- 
casional mistake  and  failure ;  and  it  is  preferable  that  these  mistakes,  which 
are  to  some  extent  unavoidable  at  starting,  should  lead  to  our  escape  from 
errors  on  a  larger  scale,  and  that  we  should  thus  acquire  a  powerful  and 
established  in^uence  even  by  means  of  the  somewhat  unpleasant  delays  and 
difficulties  which  are  in  general  inevitable  at  the  outset  of  every  good  cause. 
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Oar  opentDfB  efforts  hare  henoe  been  very  eantioaslj  ooodootod ;  and  on 
this  acooant  tney  may  perhaps  have  hardly  met,  on  some  occasions,  the  ex< 
pectacions  ^hich  were  excited  by  the  enthusiastic  inaugnration  of  the 
League,  It  has  not  been  without  difficulty  that  we  succeeded  at  first  in  ogr- 
ganizing  and  retaining  the  co-operation  of  some  of  our  friends  who  have 
subsequently  manifested  increasing  confidence  in  our  work  and  efR>rt8. 
SeTeral  circumstances  have  contributed  to  hinder  our  course,  and  etpeeially 
the  aspect  of  political  affiiirs,  which  at  one  period,  eyen  within  tne  past 
few  months,  seriously  threatened  to  involre  our  country  in  a  war  wiA 
Prussia. 

At  the  moment  when  war  appeared  imminent,  the  friends  of  peace  in  this 
city  receiveti  support  from  all  parts,  both  from  Germany  and  from  our  own 
French  nroyinces.  And  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  yery  first  appeal 
on  behalf  of  peace,  the  first  protest  against  the  war,  came  firom  Grermany, 
from  Prussia,  eyen  from  the  yery  heart  of  Prussia.  We  must  remember 
that  on  the  other  side  of  the  Rhine,  the  writings  and  addresses  of  M.  Simon 
of  Treves,  the  speeches  of  Dr.  Jacoby,  the  letters  of  M.  H.  de  Fichte,  the 
addresses  of  the  German  Association  in  Switzerland,  concluding  with  the 
words  **  Prosperity  to  France,  and  prosperity  to  Germany  also ! "  the  mo- 
morials  forwarded  from  the  Freemasons  of  rabourg,  in  firiigan,  from  the 
Industrial  and  Musical  Associations  of  Fribourg,  and  from  almost  all  the 
Working-Men's  Unions  throughout  Wirtemberg  —  all  these,  simultaneously 
with  ourselves,  raised  a  cry  for  peace  which  spread  throughout  France  as 
with  the  rapidity  of  lightning.  In  addition  to  these  pacific  allies  on  Uiat 
occasion,  we  might  mention  many  others,  as,  for  instance,  the  Industrial 
Societies  at  Bieberich,  Frankfort,  Hanau,  Limbourg,  Mayonce,  Ofienbach* 
Opponheim ,  and  Wisbaden .  We  might  appropriately  acknowledge  the  influ- 
ence of  the  letter  written  by  M.  Grothe,  burgomaster  of  Schwelm,  to  M.  J. 
Doilfus,  Mayor  of  Mulhouse,  and  the  paciBc  efforts  of  the  GazeUe  du 
PeupUf  at  Berlin.  As  is  well  known,  the  conciliatory  address  cf  the  work- 
ing-men at  Berlin  was  immediately  followed  by  a  similar  one  from  the  stu- 
dents of  the  Faculties  at  Paris,  and  also  elicited  a  fiivorable  respbiMe 
from  Parisian  working-men,  which  address  immediately  received  1,500 
signatures. 

The  apprehensions  of  war  were  eventually  allayed  by  the  Diplomatic  Con- 
ference of  London,  and  tranquillity  was  established  on  both  sides  of  the 
Rhine*  It  was  everywhere  acknowledged  that  we  did  our  duty  in  this 
emergency,  and  we  succeeded.  Nevertheless  some  even  of  oar  friends  have 
questioned  the  propriety  of  our  continuing  to  agitate  for  peace,  after  the 
attainment  of  the  special  object  of  the  efforts  I  have  just  mentioned.  We 
have  also  had  to  encounter  a  greater  obstacle  than  the  mere  indifference  of 
some  professed  friends ;  we  have  had  to  meet  absolute  opposition.  So  nu- 
merous are  the  sad  vestiges  of  the  party-spirit  which  nas  troubled  our 
country  during  the  past  century,  so  great  is  the  distrust  and  bittemeas 
which  this  spirit  has  everywhere  rooted  in  men*s  minds,  that  it  is  often  very 
difficult  to  credit  with  genuine  disinterestedness  those  persons  amon|^  as 
who  undertake  any  service  for  the  public  good.  Even  when  their  disinter- 
estedness is  admitted,  it  is  further  to  be  regretted  that  they  seldom  meet 
with  cordial,  or  at  any  rate,  with  due  esteem.  Hence  arise  hesitation  and 
apprehension  lest  aspirations  for  peace  and  denunciations  of  war  should  be 
made  a  cloak  for  secret  ulterior  designs,  Uence  the  men  who  candidly  avow 
that  they  seek  no  other  object  than  the  triumph  of  their  acknowledged  prin- 
ciples, are  regarded  with  inconceivable  pity  and  disdain.    I  speak  from  per- 
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aoDal  ezperieDoe ;  for,  on  seyeral  occasions,  I  bay&  receired  the  m^st  eager 
offers  of  assistance  to  our  association  by  persons  who  presumed  that  we  had 
in  yiew  certain  other  ultimate  purposes  than  those  ostensibly  aTowed,  but 
abandoned  us  when  thej  perceived  that  we  were  only  striving  honestly  for  the 
triamph  of  our  professed  principles. 

There  is  yet  another  dimculty  with  which  we  have  had  to  struggle.  I  al- 
lude to  a  tendency,  unfortunately  too  common  in  this  country,  towards  luke- 
warmness,  indifference,  timidity,  and  a  deficiency-  of  self  confidence.*  The 
indifference  arises  from  a  want  of  Interest  and  of  further  examination  into 
the  nature  of  what  is  really  a  grand  movement.  The  timidity  is  too  often 
owing  to  an  insufficient  conviction  that  faith  without  works  is  dead.  It  also 
springs  from  a  too  prevalent  unwillingness  to  profess,  decidedly  and  openly, 
really  jgood  ^^inciples,  and  desires  which  are  secretly  cherished  in  the  heart 
and  mind.  The  want  of  self-confidence  and  of  self-esteem  is  the  result  of  a 
morbid  depreciation  of  the  value  of  individual  service  in  any  great  move- 
ment. The  greatest  forces  are  often  [produced  bv  the  union  in  one  direction 
of  a  multitude  of  smaller  forces.  It  is  drops  of  water  which  form  streams, 
streams  unite  into  rivers,  and  rivers  roll  down  their  tributary  waters  to  form 
the  vast  and  irresistible  ocean. 

Afler  all,  we  have  not  had  much  cause  for  complaint.  For,  notwithstand- 
ing the  limited  extent  to  which  the  public  have  responded  to  our  appeals, 
notwithstanding  the  difficulties  of  various  kinds  resulting  from  the  circnm- 
stances  in  which  our  labors  have  commenced,  and  from  our  comparative  in- 
experience hitherto,  we  have  received  from  every  quarter  the  most  encourag- 
ing assurances  of  approbation  and  sympathy.  In  particular  we  have  received 
promises  of  persevering  and  faithful  co-operation  from  many  of  the  public 
journals  of  Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  Switzerland,  Belgium,  Spain, 
and  even  from  tho(«  of  Sweden  and  Denmark.  The  Vienna  Society  of 
Political  £conomy,  an  association  well  known,  has  given  us  its  cordial  co- 
operation. In  our  own  country,  another  association  with  similar  objects  to 
our  own,  and  established  previously  to  ours,  is  earnestly  and  successfully 
pursuing  its  pacific  efibrts.  I  allude  to  the  Peace  Union  of  Havre,  which, 
if  I  mistake  not,  now  contains  7,000  members." 

M.  Passy  then  proceeded  to  notice  briefly  some  of  the  various  documents 
and  publications  iwued  by  the  League  of  Peace  durine  the  past  year,  and 
alluded  to  some  of  the  most  interesting  portions  of  &q  correspondence  of 
the  Aesociatioii  in  several  places  and  countries  outside  of  France.  As  a 
practical  proof  of  the  sincerity  of  the  sympathy  of  the  workine-men's 
unions  with  the  Peace  cause,  many  of  them  had  accompanied  their  addresses 
with  subscriptions,  saved,  in  some  cases,  with  difficulty  from  their  limited 
wages.  Other  contributions  had  been  received  from  the  most  distant  parts 
of  the  world  ;  as,  for  instance,  a  drail  for  100  francs  from  an  unknown  cor- 
respondent at  Monte  Video.  Amongst  the  correspondence  of  the  League 
special  mention  was  made  of  letters  of  adhesion  or  sympathy  received  from 
Sir  David  Brewster,  Elibu  Burritt,  John  Stuart  Mill,  M.  Moynier  of  Geneva, 
President  of  the  Society  of  Public  Utility,  and  his  colleague,  Dr.  Appia ; 
M.  Scbulze  Delitsch  (the  founder  and  chief  organizer  of  working-men's 
unions  in  France),  and  from  Mr.  Blanchard,  one  of  the  oldest  veterans  of 
the  Peace  cause  in  the  United  States,  now  in  his  eighty-fifth  year* 

M.  Passy,  also,  gave  an  interesting  account  of  his  recent  tour  in  Bel- 
gium, where  he  had  been  received  in  the  most  friendly  manner,  and  had  held 
a  succession  of  peace  meetings,  chiefly  in  the  manufacturing  towns,  where 
be  had  addressea  crowded  auiuenoesi  who  manifested  the  most  unanimous 
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and  enthasiastio  approbation  of  tbe  principles  and  objects  of  tbe  Leagne. 
Another  portion  of  M.  Passj's  address,  which  elicited  mach  applause,  was 
bis  allusion  to  the  recent  earnest  interposition  of  two  rojal  ladies  —  the 
Qaeen  of  England  and  the  Queen  of  Prussia  —  exerted  for  the  maintenance 
of  peace  between  France  and  Germany. 

Speech  of  M.  Visschsss,  of  Belgium,  President  of  the  Bmsaels  Peace 
Gon^^ess  in  1848. 

He  began  b^  a  brief  sketch  of  various  Peace  movements  in  tbe  jpeat  half 
century,  Doth  m  Europe  and  America,  alludins  in  particular  to  the  four  in- 
ternational Peace  Congresses  held  at  Brussels,  Paris,  Frankfort  and  London. 
He  also  recurred  with  special  and  lively  interest  to  the  persona]  eiEertions  of 
some  of  tbe  prominent  rriends  of  Peace  in  England,  ana  then  recommended 
to  the  meeting  the  attentive  consideration  of  the  four  fundamental  propoei- 
tions  discussed  and  adopted  at  the  Brussels  Peace  Congress,  namely  : — 

1.  Inasmuch  as  an  appeal  to  arms  for  the  settlement  of  international  dif- 
ferences is  opposed  to  the  interests  of  religion,  reason,  justice,  humani^, 
and  the  popuutr  welfare,  it  is  the  duty  and  advantage  of  the  civilized  world 
to  devise  and  adopt  measures  for  the  total  abolition  of  war. 

2.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  impress  upon  governments  the  neoee- 
sity  of  arbitration  (permanent  arrangements  for  which  should  be  settled  by 
treaty)  as  a  friendly  and  just  mode  of  terminating  international  dispates. 
Special  arbitrators,  or  a  supreme  Court  of  Nations  should  be  called  upon  to 
decide,  as  a  last  resort,  where  ordinary  arbitration  proves  unsatisfactory. 

3.  It  is  desirable  that,  at  an  early  period,  a  Congress  of  Nations,  com- 
posed of  representatives  from  each  country,  should  assemble  to  establish  a 
code  of  regulations  for  the  future  mutual  guidance  of  states  in  case  of  dis- 
pute. The  institution  of  such  a  congress,  and  the  adoption  of  a  code  sane- 
tioned  by  tbe  common  consent  of  all  nations,  would  constitute  an  effectaal 
means  for  the  attainment  of  universal  peace. 

4.  It  is  requisite  respectfully  to  call  the  attention  of  governments  to  tbe 
necessity  of  adopting,  by  a  general  and  simultaneous  movement,  a  system  of 
mutual  disarmament,  which,  whilst  reducing  the  expenditure  of  nations, 
would  at  the  same  time  remove  a  constant  source  of  irritation  and  disturb- 
ance. Mutual  confidence  and  the  interchange  of  friendly  offices  are  as  ad- 
vantageous to  the  interests  of  each  country  in  particular  as  to  tbe  general 
maintenance  of  peace  and  the  world-wide  development  of  national  prosperity. 

M.  Visschers  made  some  general  observations  u]9on  these  four  proposi- 
tions, in  particular  in  the  importance  of  an  international  code  as  a  basis  for 
arbitration.  The  establishment  of  such  a  code  is  tbe  special  object  of  the 
efforts  proposed  by  the  Havre  **  Union  of  Peace" — an  association  whose 
principles  are  analogous  to  those  of  the  Paris  '*  League  of  Peace."  As  is 
well  known.  Professor  Leone  Levi,  of  London,  has  long  labored  aseiduouslj 
in  the  great  work  of  reducing  to  one  general  code  all  the  various  laws  af- 
fecting the  commerce  of  nations. 

If  time  permitted,  said  M.  Visschers,  I  would  invite  your  attention  to 
several  illustrations  of  disputes  between  nations,  as,  for  instance,  thoee  be- 
tween tbe  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  and  between  the  United  States 
and  Mexico,  which  have  been  satisfactorily  arranged  by  means  of  arbitration, 
or  mediation,  or,  in  consequence  of  protracted  negotiations,  conducted  with 
the  calmness  and  dignitv  befitting  free  and  independent  states.  Tbe  doo- 
trines  of  the  Friends  of  Peace  are  based  upon  the  real  interests  of  mankind ; 
and  these  are  now  steadily  making  progress,  and  influencing  even  the  oon- 
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ferences  of  diplomacy.  I  hold  in  mj  band  an  extract  from  the  23rd  and 
24th  protocols  of  the  oonferences  which  were  held  in  Paris,  afler  the  cam- 
paign of  1855,  to  arrange  for  the  conditions  of  peace  with  Rassia.  I  will 
not  read  this  extract ;  but  I  may  mention  that  toe  £arl  of  Clarendon,  after 
baying  drawn  attention  to  the  calamities  of  war,  which  on  that  occasion  had 
been  but  too  recently  and  abundantly  experienced,  procured  the  insertion, 
in  the  7th  article  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  of  a  stipulation  providing  in  future 
for  *<  recourse  to  the  mediation  of  a  friendly  nation,  in  case  of  any  dispute 
between  the  Sublime  Porte  and  any  of  the  pawers  who  by  their  repreeenta- 
tiyes  affix  their  signatures  to  this  treaty.''  The  British  plenipotentiary  was 
of  opinion  that  this  **  happy  innovation,"  to  use  his  own  expression,  would 
perhaps  obtain  a  more  general  application,  and  might  thus  become  a  barrier 
to  the  occurrence  of  conflicts  which  are  often  entered  upon  merely  because 
there  does  not  exist  a  certain  and  readily  available  means  of  mutual  explana- 
tion and  arrangement.  He,  therefore,  further  proposed  that  the  contracting 
powers  should  take  into  consideration  the  propriety  of  agreeing  upon  some 
resolution  which  might  in  future  facilitate  the  maintenance  of  peace  without 
undue  interference  with  the  independent  action  of  their  respective  govern- 
ments. This  proposal  was  immediately  accepted  by  France  and  Prussia ; 
and  the  plenipotentiaries  as  a  body  at  once  agreed  **  to  express,  in  the  name 
of  their  respective  governments,  their  judgment  that  an^  states  between 
whom  serious  differences  may  arise,  should,  before  appealing  to  arms,  have 
recourse,  so  far  as  circumstances  may  permit,  to  the  good  offices  of  a  friendly 
power." 

It  is  not  merely  the  intrinsic  excellence  of  the  principles  held  by  the 
Friends  of  Peace  in  America  and  Great  Britain,  which  naa  procured  for 
them  so  successful  a  hearing  in  those  countries.  Their  success  has  been 
materially  promoted  by  the  systematic  and  judicious  manner  in  which  they 
have  set  forth  their  views,  organised  their  conferences  and  meetings,  and 
industriously  diffused  their  principles  by  periodical  and  other  publications. 
They  speak  to  you  of  a  God  of  peace,  and  of  the  bonds  which  should  unite 
all  men  as  children  of  the  same  God  ;  they  show  you  the  mode  of  promot- 
ing the  popular  interests  of  nations  by  conciliatory  and  friendly  means ; 
but  they  do  not  indulge  in  useless  denunciations  of  governments,  which  are, 
in  general,  only  the  representatives  of  the  prevalent  public  sentiment  of  the 
nations  over  which  they  are  called  to  rule.  In  matters  which  demand  re- 
form, it  is  every  way  the  best  course  to  say  to  the  governed  classes,  *<  Com- 
mence this  reform  yourselves."  Force  and  violenoe  are  mere  ephemeral 
means.  Many  men  consider  that  to  be  the  best  government  which  carries 
out  their  own  wishes  and  satisfies  their  own  desires.  But  let  us,  in  at- 
tempting to  determine  our  future  condition,  and  in  all  matters  affecting  the 
present  also,  banish  from  our  hearts  every  thought  of  violence  and  of  re- 
prisal, it  is  vrisdom  only  which  achieves  durable  conquests,  and  charity  is 
the  only  true  founder  and  perpetuator  of  our  best  social  institutions. 

SKETCH  OF  THE  LONDON  PEACE  SOCIETT. 

Henrt  Richard,  it«  Secretary,  gave  an  admirable  r4$um4  of  its  course. 
»*  The  Society  represented  here  today  by  myself  and  my  associates,  has  been 
in  existence,"  he  said,  *<  for  more  than  half  a  century,  during;  the  whole  of 
which  time  we  have  never  ceased,  by  the  press,  by  the  pulpit,  by  the  plat- 
form, by  the  parliamentary  tribune,  and  Dy  all  other  means  and  agencies 
through  which  we  act  on  the  public  opinion  of  our  country,  to  propagate 
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and  enforce  our  prinoipleB  of  peace  on  earth  and  good-will  among  men.  We 
have  iseued  and  put  in  circulation,  1  may  iairly  eay,  many  milliona  of  pnbli- 
cations,  in  the  form  of  books,  journals,  pamphlets,  tracts,  and  even  placards 
on  the  walls,  —  for  we  have  neglected  no  means  by  which  we  could  arrest 
the  eye  and  enfj^age  the  attention  of  our  oountrvmen,  —  while  there  is  not  a 
city,  nor  a  town,  and  hardly  a  considerable  village  or  hamlet  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  into  which  our  lecturers  have  not  penetrated,  at  one  time  or  an- 
other, and  have  addressed  the  inhabitants  in  public  meeting  ass^nbied,  cb 
the  principles  and  obiects  of  the  Society.  During  the  last  year  alone,  then 
were  more  than  two  hundred  and  thirty  of  such  meetings  hold.  We  have 
also,  at  di£ferent  times,  brought  those  practical  measures,  by  which  we  de- 
sire to  give  effect  to  our  principles,  before  the  Imperial  Parliament,  especially 
by  the  mouth  of  our  lamented  and  distinguishea^associate  Mr.  Richard  Col^ 
den,  who  submitted  to  the  House  of  Commons,  on  one  occasion,  a  motion  in 
favor  of  laternational  Arbitration,  and  on  another,  in  fovor  of  a  mutual  and 
simultaneous  reduction  of  armamenta.  The  Peace  Society  supported  him  by 
manv  hundreds  of  petitions  sent  from  all  parts  of  the  country  to  parliament 
and  by  memorials  addressed  by  constituencies  to  their  representatives,  which 
obtained  for  his  proposals  greater  attention  and  respect  in  the  legiakatore 
than  even  his  great  name  could  have  secured  without  these  manifestatioofl 
of  public  opinion. 

<*  The  Friends  of  Peace  in  England  consist  of  two  sections.    One  of  these 

f  round  themselves  on  deep,  earnest,  religious  principles  and  convictions. 
hey  regard  war  in  all  its  manifestations  as  being  opposed  to  the  will  of  the 
Supreme  Father,  who  has  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men  to  dwell  on 
the  fiice  of  the  earth,  and  who  cannot  take  delight  in  seeing  his  children 
rend  and  devour  each  other ;  and  especially  they  condemn  it  as  being  essen- 
tially and  eternally  at  variance  with  the  spirit  and  teaching  of  Him  whom 
Christendom  professes  to  reverence  as  the  founder  of  its  faith,  and  who,  in 
his  own  language, '  came  not  to  destroy  men^s  lives,  but  to  save  them.'  The 
other  section  grounds  itself  on  philosophical,  humanitarian,  eoonomical 
views.  It  denounces  war  as  an  outrage  on  reason,  as  a  scourge  of  humanity, 
as  pregnant  with  manifold  evil  influences  on  the  social,  commercial  and  po- 
litical well-being  of  nations.  But  these  two  sections  of  our  party,  while 
starting  from  somewhat  different  premises,  do  not  find  the  smallest  diffionlty 
in  combining  and  co-operating  for  the  attainment  of  a  common  object 

'*  If  I  am  asked  what  effect  we  have  produced  by  our  teaching  on  general 
opinion  in  England,  I  answer  that  it  is  difficult  to  measure  moral  influence, 
xou  cannot  move  for  a  parliamentary  return  of  its  operations  ;  you  cannot 
put  them  into  a  schedule,  or  in  statistical  tables.  It  is  subtle,  impalpable^ 
like  the  light  of  heaven,  and  the  air  we  breathe ;  but  like  them,  also,  it  is 
penetrating,  diffusive,  irresistible.  And  my  conviction  is,  that  %e  have 
produced  a  very  marked  effect  on  the  public  opinion  of  our  own  country, 
which  is  revealing  itself  in  various  ways ;  but  in  none  more  remarkably  than 
in  this,  that  our  countrymen  have  almost  universally  accepted  our  principle 
of  Non-intervention,  which  means  this,  that  while  England  continues  to  feel 
deep  interest  in  whatever  concerns  other  nations,  it  has  no  right  to  interfere 
in  them  by  force  of  arms ;  that  its  duty  is  to  mind  its  own  business,  and 
that  it  can  far  more  effectually  promote  the  cause  of  liberty  and  order  by 
giving  to  other  nations  an  illustration,  by  its  own  example,  of  liberty  and 
order  combined,  than  by  intruding  and  intermeddling,  and  trying  to  impose 
its  ideas  and  Institutions  upon  others.  I  may,  also,  cite  the  testimonv  in 
our  favor  of  a  most  competent  and  impartial  witness,  that  of  Lord  Stanley, 
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our  present  Minister  of  Forei^  AfRiirs,  and  in  mj  judgment  the  beet  minis- 
ter who  has  occupied  that  office  within  my  memory,  because  the  most  con- 
ciliatory and  paoifio.  In  addressing  a  deputation  from  the  Peace  Society, 
which  waited  upon  him  a  few  weeks  ago,  on  the  subject  of  our  relations  with 
the  United  States*  of  America,  his  lordship  said  that  he  thought  he  could 
congratulate  the  members  of  the  Society  upon  the  popularity  of  its  princi- 
ples, *•  for  now,'  he  added,  *  it  is  known  throughout  £urope  — the  fact  is, 
at  least,  acknowledged,  however  much  foreign  nations  may  be  puzzled  by 
it —  that  the  policy  of  England  is  emphatically  a  policy  of  peace.' 

*^I  n.eed  not  say,  that  during  a  course  of  fifty  years,  our  cause  has  had  to 
pass  through  many  Ticissitudes.  There  have'Deen  times  when  we  have  been 
▼cry  popular,  and  when  our  countrymen  have  greeted  us  and  our  exertions 
with  great  applause.  But  there  have  been  times,  also,  when,  feeling  it  our 
duty  strenuously  to  set  ourselves  in  opposition  to  certain  warlike  propensities 
and  outcries  that  have  manifested  themselves  among  them,  vro  have  fallen  in 
their  estimation,  and  have  been  reproached,  reviled,  and  ridiculed.  But 
throughout  all  these  changes,  we  have  never  swerved  from  our  principles, 
never  lowered  our  standard.  And  if  there  be  one  word  of  advice  which,  as 
the  result  of  our  long  experience,  we  may  presume  to  give  to  our  new  asso- 
ciates of  the  League  of  Peace,  it  is  this :  —  whatever  may  betide,  whatever 
difficulties  may  b^t  your  path,  whatever  temporary  unpopularity  you  may 
incur,  hold  fast  by  your  convictions,  at  every  price,  through  evil  report  and 
good  report.  It  is  better  to  stand  by  the  side  of  truth  —  which  is  eternal 
and  immutable,  even  amid  reproach  and  ridicule  —  tban  to  try  to  accommo- 
date'yourselves  to  the  shifting  schemes  of  political  expediency,  or  the  capri- 
cious impulses  of  popular  passion.  By  so  acting,  you  will  bo  sure  ultimately 
to  gain  your  reward,  not  only  by  having  the  approval  of  your  own  conscience, 
but  by  extorting  from  your  very  adversaries  a  tribute  of  respect  to  your 
steadfastness  consistency,  and  courage. 

**  And  in  this  enterprise  we  have  need  of  such  qualities.  For  the  evil  we 
assail  is  one  of  formidable  strength.  It  has  struck  its  roots  deep  and  far 
into  the  traditions  and  prejudices  of  the  past;  It  is  nourished  by  the  influ- 
ence of  that  classical  education,  saturated  with  the  spirit  of  war,  through 
which  the  most  intelligent  minds  of  Europe,  are  made  to  pass.  It  gathers 
around  itself  a  halo  of  historical  and  poetical  glory  which  dazzles  the  eyes  of 
the  multitude ;  and  it  is  unhappily  closely  associated  with  the  interests 
of  large  and  powerful  classes  who  are  pledged  to  its  maintenance  and  exten- 
sion. On  the  other  hand,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  there  are  largo  and 
growing  forces  at  work  in  favor  of  peace.  No  one  can  cast  an  eye  of  intelli- 
gent olwervation  over  Europe,  without  seeing  among  the  people  of  every 
country  an  increasing  horror  and  hatred  of  war.  Oppressed  with  the  terrible 
burdens  which  in  various  ways  it  imposes  upon  them,  escaping  more  and 
more  as  they  become  more  enlightened  from  those  national  prejudices  and 
passions  which  have  inflamed  them  against  each  other,  disenchanted  of  those 
nilse  notions  of  honor  which  those  who  had  an  interest  in  deceiving  them  so 
long  turned  to  their  own  profit,  at  their  expense,  the  people  everywhere  are 
beginning  to  feel  that  it  is  more  glorious  to  produce  than  to  destroy ;  that 
the  blue  blouse  of  the  workman  is  the  symbol  of  a  nobler  occupation,  and 
often  covers  a  braver  heart,  than  the  soldier's  uniform  ;  that  human  beings 
have  been  called  into  existence  by  Qod,  and  endowed  with  such  various  and 
marvellous  faculties,  for  some  higher  purpose  than  that  of  cutting  each  other  *s 
throats.  In  fact,  they  are  increasingly  disposed  to  adopt  as  their  maxim 
the  burden  of  a  song  which  some  time  ago  was  very  popular  in  England, 
which  said,  — 
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**  *  Let  the  men  that  make  the  quarreU 
Be  the  only  men  to  fight' 

<*  I  believe  that  much  of  the  hostilitj  and  alienation  which  divides  the  na- 
tions arises  from  pare  i^orance ;  and  the  nearer  they  approach  and  the 
better  they  know  each  other,  the  more  will  they  be  inclined  to  respect,  to 
trust,  and  to  love  each  other.  I  remember  a  story  told  of  a  farmer  In  Wales, 
my  native  country,  who  lived  far  away  among  the  mountains.  One  cold 
November  morning,  he  went  out  early  to  inspect  his  land.  When  he  quitted 
his  bouse,  he  found  the  whole  country  enveloped  in  a  thick  fog.  As  be  ad- 
vanced onward,  he  saw  in  the  distance,  loomimg  through  the  fog,  a.strange 
figure  that  seemed  to  be  gigantic  in  its  proportions,  and  bideons  and  menac- 
ing in  its  aspect.  It  appeared  to  him  like  some  monster  or  wild  beaat.  He 
clutched  his  stout  oaken  cudgel  with  a  firmer  grasp,  and  went  forward  to  do 
battle  with  the  foe.  But  as  he  drew  nearer  the  unnatural  and  repalsife 
form  ,the  n  ppari  tion  began  graduall  v  to  subside,and  the  sun  at  the  same  moment 
bursting  forth  and  dispersing  the  iog,  ho  found,  when  he  came  up  to  it,  that 
the  shape  which  had  so  excited  his  fears,  was  not  a  monster  but  a  man,  and 
not  merely  a  man,  but  his  own  brother,  who,  from  a  neighboring  farm,  had 
come  to  pay  him  an  early  visit,  lias  there  not  been  some  delusion  of  this 
nature  between  nations?  We  have  looked  upon  each  other  from  afar, 
through  the  distorting  fog  of  prejudice,  so  that  an  Englishman  has  appeared 
to  a  Frenchman  and  a  Frenchman  to  an  Englishman,  almost  like  a  monster. 
I  am  not  sure  that  there  is  not  something  of  the  same  sort  even  now  between 
you  and  your  neigh l^ors  the  Germans.  Judging  from  some  of  the  jonmals 
published  on  either  side  of  the  Rhine,  it  would  seem  as  if  Frencbmeli  and 
Germans  regard  each  other  as  monsters.  But  depend  upon  it,  the  nearer  we 
all  draw  to  one  another,  and  the  more  the  sunlight  ot  intelligence  breaks 
forth,  and  scatters  the  sinister  prejudices  of  the  past,  the  more  we  shall 
find  that  we  are  not  monsters  but  men,  and  not  men  merely,  but  brothers, 
and  the  more  shall  we  be  disposed  to  stretch  forth  our  arms,  and  clasp  each 
other's  bands  in  cordial  and  lasting  amity." 

It  seems  that  representative  friends  of  Peace,  not  only  from  different 
countries,  but  from  various  and  conflicting  forms  of  religious  belief,  Catholic, 
Protestant,  and  Jewish,  were  present.  We  will  quote  a  few  specimens  of 
each. 

The  Jewish  Rabbi's  Speech. — M.  Isidor,  Chief  Rabbi  in  Paris,  said,  <*  I 
have  been  invited  by  my  esteemed  colleagues  on  the  Committee  to  addrecB 
this  numerous  assembly.  I  enter  upon  the  subject  before  us  with  cordial 
interest ;  for  the  objects  to  which  we  aspire,  are  those  which  are  in  harmony 
with  all  the  convictions  of  my  mind,  with  every  feeling  of  my  heart,  and 
with  the  most  fervent  hopes  of  my  soul. 

<*  We  assemble  for  the  promotion  of  peace  in  its  religious  sense,  that  is  to 
say,  liberty  of  conscience  in  its  relation  to  Grod,  and  peace  in  its  social  as- 
pects, by  which  we  understand  the  grand  aim  of  a  world-wide  international 
alliance  for  the  increase  of  the  moral  and  material  prosperity  of  all  lands. 
Is  not  this  fraternity  in  its  best  sense,  and  b  not  such  fraternity  the  basis 
of  all  religion?  Where  we  propagate  peace  principles  among  men,  are  "ws 
not  walking  in  the  footsteps  of  God,  whose  onildren  we  are,  children  all  of 
whom  He  embraces  in  the  boundlessness  of  his  love ! 

*  *  Universal  peace !  Oh ,  energizing  and  celestial  thought !  Would  that  this 
noble  conception  might  indeed  be  realized  in  this  nineteenth  centurj  whid 
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bat  already  given  birib  to  ao  many  attFaoCiva  and  grandly  progreaaiTe  move- 
mento !  Would  that  auoh  a  bleasing  oonld  difiuae  its  preaence  among  man- 
kind everywhere  !  May  the  movement  in  which  we  are  now  taking  part,  be 
as  the  dawning  beams  of  a  glorious  sunshine,  whose  meridian  warmth  and 
splendor  shall  at  no  distant  period  be  universally  participated  in.  Such  are 
our  prayers  and  our  hopea. 

*<  But  after  the  interesting  disconrsea  to  which  you  have  listened,  what  am 
I  to  say  ?  Yet,  gentlemen,  my  very  presence  here  among  the  representatives 
of  the  three  great  religious  parties  in  France,  is  itself  more  eloquent  than 
words  of  mine  could  be.  For  it  proclaims  the  noblest  conquest  of  modem 
times  ;  it  proclaims  the  cessation  of  religious  persecutions  ;  it  indicates  that 
the  chief  obstacle  to  the  attainment  of  this  universal  peace,  to  which  we  all 
aspire,  is  surmounted  ;  that  one-half  of  the  journev  is  accomplished,  and 
that  we  have  reason  to  hope  the  remaining  half  will  ere  long  be  also  trav- 
ersed, and  the  whole  course  completed.  Ihen  also  our  labors  will  be  ended 
and  our  dreams  realised. 

'*  War  has  been  attacked  and  proscribed  in  the  name  of  philosophy,  of  so- 
cial economy,  and  of  national  happiness.  I  have  just  attacked  and  proscribed 
it  in  the  name  of  religion.  I  have  just  shown  that  war  is  contrary  to  the 
will  and  the  purposes  of  God,  and  that  it  is  further  utterly  impious ;  and  I 
hope  that  under  this  quadruple  assault  it  will  eventually  succumb. 

''  Gpd  has  entrust^  this  world  to  man  in  order  to  populate,  to  fertilize, 
and  to  adorn  it.  God,  the  Father  of  all,  desires  the  happiness  of  all ;  and 
yet  we,  deluded  as  wo  are,  seek  to  change  the  purposes  of  God,  and  some- 
time, under  vain  pretexts,  -we  massacre  our  fellow-creatures,  and  carry 
mourning  into  the  midst  of  nations.  Tell  us  not  that  the  glory  of  a  country 
consists  in  its  conquests,  or  in  the  extent  and  increase  of  its  territory.  No ! 
the  true  glory  is  not  that  of  an  extended  territory,  nor  of  a  numerous  popu- 
lation, still  less  is  it  the  possession  of  a  large  army.  It  consists  in  the  great 
principles  which  a  nation  proclaims,  in  the  noble  ideas  which  it  represents, 
in  the  happiness,  the  progress,  and  the  civilization  of  its  inhabitants. 

**  Allow  me  to  relate  an  £astem  parable.  1  am,  to  some  extent,  myself 
of  Eastern  origin,  and  therefore,  it  is  natural  that  my  style  should  savor 
of  that  rejgion.  The  parable  to  which  I  allude  is  to  be  found  in  the  Talmud, 
a  book  with  which  few,  if  any,  among  you  are  probably  acquainted,  and 
hence  I  am  not  in  danger  of  repeating  what  may  have  been  already  alluded 
to. 

*  Once  on  a  time  there  was  a  great  and  terrible  battle  between  two  na- 
tions. In  those  days  there  did  not  exist,  as  now,  the  engines  of  war  which 
kill  hosts  of  men  in  an  hour,  and  whose  horrible  efficiency  has  become  a  mat- 
ter of  modern  military  pride.  In  those  days,  the  appliances  of  war  were 
more  rude,  although,  alas  I  their  effects  were  too  similar  in  the  long  run. 
After  the  combat,  towards  evening,  when  the  eround  was  strewed  with 
corpses  and  flowing  with  blood,  there  suddenl^f  fell  upon  the  ear,  amid  the 
sad  silence  of  death,  the  loud  and  rejoicing  strain  of  hymns  and  thanksgiving. 
This  was  the  chant  of  the  conquerors  rendering  their  acknowledgments  to  the 
God  of  victory  forpast  assistance,  and  supplicating,  with  praise  and  psalm; 
a  continuance  of  His  favor  in  the  future.  But  suddenly  tnere  was  heard  a 
mysterious  voice  in  the  air  saying :  '  Cease  your  chanting ;  I  will  accept 
neither  your  prayers  nor  your  offerings.  These  men,  now  lyioe  in  the  dust 
and  motionless  in  an  eternal  sleep,  were,  like  yourselves,  my  children ;  and 
you  grieve  and  Insult  me,  and  blaspheme  my  name  by  these  manifestatiocs 
of  joy  in  the  presence  of  the  blood  which  you  have  shed.' 
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*<  That  Toioe,  my  friends,  was  the  voice  of  Qod ;  and  it  is  hia  < 
tioD  of  all  war  waged  in  the  name  of  the  God  of  armies.  The  Uod  of  armies ! 
what  blasphemy !  lo  the  Bible,  God  calls  himself  the  God  of  jaatiee,  of 
mercy,  and  of  pity,  bat  neTer  the  God  of  armies.  That  term  is  an  invention 
of  men,  contrived  to  give  specious  warrant  to  an  evil  cause.  I  have  read  the 
Bible  over  and  over  aga'in ;  I  read  it  as  a  daily  daty,  and  1  almost  know  it 
by  heart ;  and  I  defy  any  one  to  find  in  it  these  words,  <<  the  God  of  armies." 
It  is  a  false  and  dangerous  term.  The  expression  which  is  sometimes  trans- 
lated as  the  *'  God  of  armies,**  or  as  <*  the  Lord  of  hosts,"  signifies  the  God 
of  heaven  and  earth,  the  Creator  of  all  beings,  who  Wiitches  over  all  his 
creatures,  and  desires  their  mutual  good-will  in  place  of  hatred,  their  anion 
by  a  loving  reciprocity,  instead  of  their  slaughter  of  one  another  by  a  ruth- 
less warfare. 

**  Wherefore  should  our  estrangements  be  justified  by  pleas  of  difference  in 
religion  and  nationality,  or  by  mere  geographical  boundaries  of  river  and 
valley  ?  Do  these  things  alter  the  fact  that  we  are  brethren,  the  childiea 
of  the  one  God  who  has  created  the  north  and  the  south  alike?  Oh,  my 
brethren,  yonder  sun,  guided  by  the  mighty  hand  of  God,  the  symbol  of  love 
and  charity,  sheds  down  energy  and  warmth  and  life  upon  all  without  dis- 
tinction, on  black  and  on  white,  on  noble  and  on  peasant,  on  the  old  world 
and  on  the  new.  But  we,  proud  and  disdainful  as  we  are,  seek  to  make  ar- 
tificial distinctions  between  ourselves  and  others,  distributing  our  love  and 
our  hatred,  our  esteem  and  our  scorn,  among  our  fellow-men ;  forgetful 
meanwhile  that  we  are  all  formed  as  by  the  hand  of  the  same  sculptor,  and 
all  alike  endowed  with  the  same  glorious  immortality.  If  I  am  the  enemy 
of  war,  it  is  because  I  thereby  fulfil  a  sacred  duty,  because  I  am  iaithful  to 
that  ancient  religion  of  which  I  am  a  representative.  Like  oil  other  religions 
bodies,  we  too  have  our  articles  of  faith,  and  one  of  these  which  we  are  re- 
quired to  repeat  daily,  is  expressed  in  these  words,  <  I  believe  assuredly  that 
the  day  will  come  when  men  shall  l)eat  their  swords  into  pruning-hooks,  and 
when  the  lamb  and  the  wolf  shall  feed  peaceably  together.' 

'*  These,  then,  are  our  ardent  desires  and  cherished  hopes ;  and  with  such 
a  hope  for  the  future,  let  us  mutually  cultivate  the  most  friendlv  relationsL 
Peace  everywhere^  and  war  no  more !  Let  us  never  cease  to  proclaim  such  a 
motto,  until  it  is  listened  to  and  adopted  in  the  oouncils  of  empires,  and  in 
the  parliuments  of  nations.  And  even  as  a  homely  proverb  says  that  the 
constant  dropping  of  water  eventually  wears  away  the  hardest  rock,  so  the 
most  inveterate  prejudice  will  at  length  disappear  before  the  light  of  in* 
creasing  civilization.  All  the  modern  marvels  upon  which  we  pride  our- 
selves —  such  as  the  steam-engine  and  the  telegraph,  drawing  nations  nearer 
together,  and  breaking  down  the  old  barriers  between  them  —  all  these 
marvellous  discoveries  will  also  constrain  us  to  mutual  love  and  good-will. 
Children,  a»  we  are,  of  one  and  the  same  God,  let  us  realize  our  unity, 
whether  Catholics,  Jews,  or  Protestants,  whether  French,  English,  or  Ger- 
mans, for  truly  One  is  our  Father.  May  God  grant  that  all  nations  may 
henceforth  solve  their  mutual  difficulties  in  a  fraternal  spirit,  and  that  the 
ultimate  decision  of  perplexing  questions  may  be  sought  for,  not  at  the  can- 
lion's  mouth,  but  in  the  conciliatory  judgment  of  wise  men  assembled  in 
general  Congresses  of  Peace." 

Sfeech  of  M.  Paschoud,  Pastor  of  the  French  Reformed  Church.  —  <<  I 
once  took  part  in  a  large  meeting  presided  over  by  a  bishop,  who  commenced 
with  these  words,  *  I  have  long  observed  that  the  best  and  most  acceptable 
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Bpeeobes  are  the  Bbortest,  and  sometimes  even  absolate  silenoo  occasions  the 
most  heartfelt  satisfaction.'  Qontlemen,  1  am  Tery  desirous  of  meriting  your 
satisfaction  by  my  own  silence  (Cries  of  *  No,  no  !  '  <  Go  on,  go  on  !  *),  but 
must  not  do  so  on  this  occasion,  for  M.  Passy,  who  is  the  very  soul  of  our 
committee,  has  handed  me  a  letter,  written  by  a  venerable  priest.  I  shall  not 
read  to  you  the  whole  of  this  exceedingly  interesting  letter  from  one  who.  as 
he  tells  us,  feels  himself  to  be  standing  as  with  one  foot  in  the  grave.  His 
letter  is  too  long  to  be  read  here  at  fall  length.  His  attention  has  been 
called  to  a  newspaper  article  beginning  with  these  words, '  By  far  the  great 
minority  of  Frenchmen,  including  the  most  thoughtful,  earnestly  desire  the 
prevalence  of  peace.*  *  This  is  undoubtedly  true.  In  our  beloved  country, 
wise  men  have  proclaimed  their  abhorrence  of  all  unjust  war,  and  their  deep 
desire  for  peace ;  nevertheless  much  remains  to  be  accomplished  in  the  way 
of  pacific  effort.^  *U  perchance  these  lines  should  meet  the  eye  of  my 
brethren  in  the  priesthood,  I  implore  them  to  render  their  best  aid  to  pro* 
mote  the  triumph  of  this  holy  cause.  For  if  this  crusade,  which  is  now 
being  heroically  entered  upon  by  earnest-minded  men,  shall  have  the  good 
fortune  of  throwing  down  the  barriers  of  prejudice  between  nations,  and  of 
eeaching  them  to  understand  and  love  one  another,  will  it  not  have  estab- 
lished in  their  hearts  the  fundamental  law  of  Christianity?  It  is  therefore 
a  truly  evangelical  work  to  contribute  to  the  successful  accomplishment  of 
this  general  union  of  nations.  The  same  Christ  died  for  us  all.  The  love 
which  flows  from  his  Cross  proceeds  from  an  inexhaustible  source,  and  must 
diffuse  itself  throughout  the  world.  Let  it  be  our  honored  privilege  to  pre- 
pare the  channels  for  it.' 

<*  At  the  same  time  that  I  received  the  above  letter,  continued  M.  Paschoud, 
another  from  a  Protestant  clergyman  was  placed  in  my  hands ;  and  with  your 
permission,  I  will  read  the  concluding  portion.  *  War  is  hateful  to  me  in 
every  stage  of  it,  whether  in  its  preparation,  its  course,  or  its  sequence.  In 
its  preparation  it  is  hateful  on  account  of  the  demoralizing  dangers  which 
are  inseparable  from  standing  armies.  It  is  bftteful  during  its  course  by 
reason  of  the  savage  atrocities  of  the  battle-field,  which  modern  engines  of 
war  cover,  as  in  a  moment,  with  dead  bodies.  And  it  is  hateful  in  its  se- 
quence, because  of  the  prolonged  ill-feeling  which  is  engendered  by  so  many 
disasters,  and  which  so  effectively  estran^  races  created  for  mutual  inter* 
oourse  and  amity.  On  every  consideration  of  the  question,  I  am  afresh 
impressed  with  that  sublime  declaration  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  might 
appropriately  be  adopted  by  your  League  as  its  motto,  *  Blessed  are  the 
peace-makers,  for  they  shall  be  called  the  children  of  God.'  " 

M.  Paschoud,  also,  read  a  part  of  a  letter  from  M.  I'Abbd  Gratry : — "  Let 
us  contemplate  in  its  full  extent  the  admirable  thought  of  permanent,  general, 
and  ever-extending  peace  —  a  peace  both  social  and  international,  diffusing  its 
righteous  influence  throughout  Christendom  in  the  first  ]^lace,  and  then  over 
the  whole  habitable  globe.  'Without  predicting  the  precise  course  of  events, 
1  can  positively  affirm  that  it  will  become  the  duty  and  the  honor  of  every 
man  to  labor  to  the  utmost  of  his  ability  in  the  establishment  of  this  divine 
peace  throughout  the  world.  Peace  between  Christian  princes  has  ever 
been  advocated  by  the  Catholic  Church,  which  not  only  endeavored  to  secure 
it  during  the  middle  ages,  but  which,  as  Roman  Christians,  still  ceases  not 
to  inculcate  it.  Henry  IV.  almost  succeeded  in  accomplishing  measures  for 
the  establishment  of  that  grand  object.  European  peace  again  has  long 
been  the  desire  of  wise  men.  Kant  earnestly  advocated  it'.  Bentham  pleaded 
for  it  on  grounds  of  justice  and  expediency.    Even  Napoleon  admitted  it  in 
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priDciple  when  he  exclaimed,  *  Eoety  Ekiropeon  toar  is  a  dml  war,*  The 
whole  science  of  political  economy  demonsferates  the  daty  and  tmportanoe  of 
peace  as  eseential  to  the  very  existence  of  nations.  And  whose  duty  is 
it,  beyond  all  other  men,  to  strive  to  the  utmost  for  this  sacred  peace  ?  'The 
minister  of  the  Gospel!  When  the  Gospel  minister  in  every  place  earnestly 
undertakes  the  effort,  then  we  shall  see  the  world  advance  in  Us  progress  as 
from  glory  to  glory,* " 

Further,  a  still  more  inftuentiai  Toice,  a  voice  which  reaches  to  the  farthest 
extremities  of  the  world,  that  of  the  reigning  pontiff,  Pins  LX.,  has  declared, 
<^  It  is  essential  that  war  should  disappear,  and  be  driven  from  the  face  of 
the  earth." 

«  In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  say  a  word  of  myself.  I  am  a  Protestaat. 
You  know  it  has  often  been  said  ^  every  Protestant  Is  a  pope  with  the  Bibfe 
in  his  band.'  Well,  1  say  just  as  the  Pope  said :  <  It  is  issektial  thit 
WAR  SHOULD  DISAPPEAR  FROM  THE  EARTH.'  I  am  humiliated,  profooBdly 
humiliated,  that  this  Gospel  which  you  the  priests  and  we  the  pastors  have 
so  long  been  preaching,  this  Gospel  which  is  the  code  of  hooian  fraternity, 
which  was  heralded  oy  the  celestial  anthem,  *  On  earth  peace ' —  I  am 
humiliated,  I  say,  that  this  Gospel  has  hitherto  made  so  very  little  progress 
that  we  are  able  to  estimate  at  not  less  than  millions  npon  millions  the  num- 
ber of  our  brethren  who  have  massacred  one  another  in  the  name  of  tiie 
Father,  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holv  Ghost !  '  I  am  indeed  bomiliated  that, 
at  the  present  day,  we  have  to  establish  a  league  to  oounteraot  the  possible^ 
or,  as  some  say,  the  probable  recurrence  of  similar  calamities.  Priests  and 
pastors,  perhaps  the  fault  has  been  in  some  measure  our  own.  It  may  be 
that  in  our  religious  teachings  we  have  on  all  occasions  too  exclusively  in- 
sisted on  our  particular  ceremonies  and  our  traditional  dogmas,  and  no^ 
sufficiently  enforced  a  hatred  of  war  and  a  horror  of  bloodshed.  It  is  a 
noteworthy  circumstance  that  there  is  not  a  catechism,  at  least  to  ray  own 
knowledge,  which  contains  a  single  section,  chapter,  or  even  word  against 
the  crime  of  war !  Should-it  beleflt  to  mere  chance,  as  among  the  ancients 
formerly,  who  had  no  law  against  parricide,  that  the  fratricide  of  the  battle- 
field should  have  no  place  among  the  condemnation  of  Christian  lavrs  ?  We 
must  now  enter  upon  another  path,  and  must  uncompromisingly  oppose  this 
glorified  homicide. 

**  Priests,  rabbis,  and  pastors  of  every  religions  denomination  here  as- 
sembled, are,  then,  all  agreed  on  these  two  points :  First,  It  is  essential  that 
war  should  disappear  from  the  earth.  Secondly,  The  ministers  of  religiom 
must  labor  to  accomplish  this  result.  Very  well,  then,  side  by  side  with  oar 
respective  manuals  of  religious  instruction,  let  us  have  a  common  manual,  a 
Catechism  of  Peace  ;  and  let  every  minister  in  every  synagogue,  in  every 
consistory,  in  every  diocese,  let  all  the  clergy  everywhere,  with  this  new 
breviary  in  their  hands,  march  as  one  regiment  to  the  conquest  of  peace,  U> 
the  abolition  of  war  !  " 

Significance  or  this  Peace  Movement.  —  We  think  it  means  a  great  deal. 
It  proves  a  degree  of  popular  interest  on  the  subject  wider  and  deeper  than 
was  ever  witnessed  before.  It  seems  in  several  countries  to  have  arisen 
simultaneously  among  the  people,  and  looks  like  a  protest  from  them  to 
their  rulers  against  the  War-system  which  has  been  so  long  crushing  them 
to  the  earth  under  its  enormous  burdens,  and  forcing  so  many  of  their  sons, 
in  the  bloom  and  vigor  of  life,  into  its  hard  and  murderoas  service.     It  is 
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an  oatcry  of  Hamanitj  againft  the  War-Molooh ;  the  TOioe  of  those 
toiling  millions,  whose  labor  of  hand  or  bmin  furnishes  the  only  real  sup- 
port of  society  and  government,  calling  on  their  rulers  for  relief  from  the 
vast  evils  under  which  they  now  suffer. 

This  movement,  moreover,  developes  a  new  set  of  habits  among  the  people 
of  Europe.  In  ages  past  they  left  to  rulers  such  questions  as  these  ;  but 
now  they  claim  the  right  themselves  to  deal  with  them  in  a  vray  to  subserve 
their  own  interests.  They  betray  as  yet  no  disloyalty  to  their  rulers ;  but, 
should  the  evils  complained  of  oontinue,  they  will  in  time  compel  either  an 
entire  abandonment  of  the  War-eystem,  or  a  very  lai^  abatement  of  its  evils. 
Matters  have  reached  a  point  where  some  decisive  change  in  the  interest  of 
the  people  is  inevitable.  Already  restive  under  its  oppressions,  they  will 
become  more  and  more  so  until  rulers  will  be  able  to  avert  revolution,  which 
they  so  muoh  dmad,  only  by  concession  to  their  wishes. 

Another  augury  of  success  in  this  movement  we  find  in  the  character  of 
the  men  enlisted  in  its  support.  They  are  obviously  among  the  best  men  in 
the  community,  the  most  intelligent  and  influential,  men  of  culture  and 
ability,  men  in  the  learned  professions,  authors  and  journalists,  leading 
men  in  the  principal  religions  denominations,  Oatholics,  Protestants,  and 
even  Jews,  representative  men,  who  create  or  control  public  opinion  on  ail 
the  great  questions  of  the  age.  Here  is  certainly  a  nucleus  of  vast  moral 
power,  that  may  yet  make  Itself  felt  all  over  Europe.  God  grant  it  may, 
as  it  probably  will  in  thne  if  government  doea  not  interfere  to  neutralise 
its  influence  and  impede  ite  progress. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  this  movement  which  seems  quite  suggestive. 
There  has  been  no  little  diversity  of  opinion  about  the  best  way  of  carrying 
on  our  cause ;  but  when  men  attempt  anything  in  earnest  and  to  good 
purpose,  we  And  them  almost  invariably  coming  into  the  practical  views  and 
measures  we  have  always  urged.  They  posh  forward  directly  to  the  grand, 
sole  object  in  yiew,  thM  aboUlion  of  the  War-ststkii,  and  give  comparatively 
little  heed  to  side-issues,  impraetieable  abstractiotts,  or  any  extremes  of 
either  principles  or  measures.  They  see  the  huge,  mammoth  evil;  and 
whatever  or  whoever  will  contribute  aught  for  its  removal  or  abatement, 
is  gladly  weloomed.  Uere  is  practical  wisdom;  and  we  rejoice  to  see 
radical  men  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  men  who  have  heretofore  been 
dissatisfied  with  us  for  not  endorsing  their  extreme  views,  shaking  hands 
so  cordially  with  a  class  of  peace-men  in  Europe  far  less  thorough  than  we 
have  always  been.  Our  own  course  has  aimed  to  cover  the  whole  evil  we 
seek  in  this  cause  to  do  away  ;  and  whoever  in  any  way,  on  any  principles, 
or  for  any  reasons,  will  help  us  do  thi^,  ought  to  be  welcomed  as  a 
co-worker. 
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STANDING  ARMIES. 

Before  the  French  reyolution  of  1848,  the  wisest  liberal  ttateemaa  in 
Europe  pointed  out  the  wasteful  armaments  of  its  Bovereigna  as  the  chief 
hindranoe  to  liberty  and  ciyilization .  "  They  are  foolish /'  he  said,  ■*  hecaoae 
the  increase  of  its  military  strength  by  one  power  only  bads  to  a  aiiDilar 
increase  by  its  neighbors,  and  the  result  is  clear  loss  to  ail.  They  are 
hypocritical  and  immoral ;  because  the  growth  of  them  is  always  aoocw- 
panied  with  new  and  continued  assoraoces  of  frank  and  cordial  amity. 
Above  all,  they  are  threatening  ;'*  in  that  they  excite  dangerous  animosities 
between  nations,  and  perpetuate  the  fear,  hatred  and  suspieion  which  aoine 
day  will  break  out  in  war. 

These  appeals  of  Richard  Cobden  were  met  by  the  cabinets  of  Europe,  a 
generation  ago,  with  scornful  indifference.  The  few  who  heeded  them  were 
known  to  the  wisdom  of  **  conservative  **  politicians  only  as  Tisionary  and 
unpractical  dreamers.  But  history  has  since  brought  the  evO  ne  denounced 
into  yearly  greater  prominence,  until  sovereigns  tnemselves  can  no  longer 
be  blind  to  its  immensity ;  and  the  policy  of  disarming,  which  he  uiged  be- 
fore upon  governments  as  a  duty  to  the  people,  is  now  discussed  in  their 
own  councils  as  a  necessity  of  tbeir  own  existence.  The  evil  grows  so  rap> 
idly,  indeed,  that  it  must  soon  be  literally  intolemble. 

Of  all  the  nations  of  £urope,  Great  Britain  is  conspiouoiwly  that  wkieb  is 
least  burdened  hy  her  army  and  navy.  Having  almost  withdrawn  from  in- 
terference in  continental  politics,  ana  abandoned  Pitt's  jealous  guardianship 
of  a  fictitious  **  balance  of  power,"  she  has  little  to  fear  or  to  hope  from  her 
relative  military  weakness  or  strength  in  comparison  with  her  neighbors, 
and  little  motive  to  rival  them  in  their  establishments  for  terror.  Yet  the 
frightful  expenditure  of  $63,102,302  for  her  army  and  navy  in  1833,  which 
was  the  text  of  Cobden *s  splendid  attack  upon  their  uselessness  and  waste, 
had  already  doubled  in  ISoO,  and  seems  little  likely  ever  to  be  less  than 
$120,000,000  again. 

England  is  rich,  and  takes  a  pride  in  the  very  grandeur  of  the  wastefnl- 
ness,  in  spite  of  which  she  grows  richer.  But  everywhere  upon  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe  the  people  are  impoverished  by  this  wanton  rivalry  of  kings 
in  tbeir  power  for  miscoief.  No  war  is  raging.  Every  court  is  profuse  of 
pacific  assurances.  The  chief  mischief-maker  of  the  world  himself.  Napo- 
leon III.,  distrust  of  whose  purposes  is  the  principal  plea  of  all  other  ralera 
for  arming  to  the  teeth,  keeps  protesting  that  he  means  only  peace.  Bot 
France  steadily  adds  to  her  army ;  Prussia,  Italy,  Austria,  Russia,  even 
Spain  and  Turkey  imitate  her  ;  until  now  trade  and  commerce,  all  arts  and 
all  industries  are  crushed  by  a  load  which,  if  permanent,  is  hopeless,  and 
from  which  millions  are  ready  to  turn  for  relief  to  the  terce  but  transient 
desolations  of  a  general  war. 

The  statistics  of  the  number  of  men  now  withdrawn  from  peaceful  labor, 
and  the  sums  of  money  drained  from  tbe  people,  to  be  wasted  in  these  **  prep- 
arations for  war,"  are  startling.  France  nas  just  increased  her  effBCtive 
military  strength,  until  the  Fmperor  is  able,  within  a  month,  to  bring 
1,200.000  drilled  troops  under  arms.  The  other  governments  named  are 
exhausting  their  resources  to  make  proportionate  levies.  France  h»s  just 
negotiated  a  new  loan  to  meet  the  cost ;  and  Spain,  Austria,  Italy  and  Rus- 
sia are  already  practically  bankrupt.  But  the  figures  of  alt  this  de- 
struction for  former  years,  before  the  last  and  greatest  increase  of  expense, 
are  before  us. 
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One  year  ago,  the  peaoe  estabiiBbment  of  the  rtaoding  armies  of  Europe, 
eoUrely  aporl  from  the  police  and  from  volnnteen,  militia  and  veteran 
reserreSy  included  something  more  than  2,800,000  men  actually  under  arms. 
The  number  of  horses  in  the  cavalry  and  artillery  service  was  much  more 
than  300.000.  The  '*  ordinary  budgets  '*  of  the  several  governments,  for 
their  armies  and  navies,  amounted  to  $562,000,000  in  gold.  But  much  of 
the  outlay  for  these  purposes  was  concealed  under  the  form  of  '*  extraordi- 
nary budgets/'  such  as  that  of  the  French  government  for  ordnance  material 
and  that  for  the  new  rifles  for  infantry.  The  actual  cost  of  the  armies  to 
the  laboring  people  cannot  be  estimated  at  less  than  $700,000,000. 

No  imagination  suffices  to  realize  the  loss  this  system  inflicts  hourly  upon 
the  world*  Suppose  that  the  wrath  of  the  elements  or  a  pestilence  should 
sweep  away  from  the  most  civilised  nations  three  millions  of  young  men  in 
the  prime  of  their  strength  and  intelligence,  would  it  not  be  the  most  ap- 
palling calamity  in  historv  ?  Yet  they  would  be  dead ;  and  the  human  race 
would  grow  again  to  fill  their  vacant  places.  But  now  they  are  changed  by 
the  will  of  their  rulers  from  producers  to  consumers ;  fVom  laborers  for  the 
progress  of  man  to  a  mere  burden  upon  society.  Nor  is  this  done  once  for 
all,  but  every  successive  year  the  young  who  grow  into  usefulness  are  deci- 
mated by  tyranny  for  this  doom  worse  than  death. 

It  is  a  thankless  task  to  put  into  strings  of  figures  the  losses  thus  suflbred. 
They  are  far  beyond  the  limit  at  which  figures  cease  to  convey  an  intelli- 
gible notion ;  and,  like  the  cycles  and  distances  of  which  geology  and  astron- 
omy tell  us,  they  are  only  curiosities  of  knowledge,  or,  at  most,  themes  for 
amazement.  To  say  that  the  disbanding  of  these  armies,  and  the  restoration 
to  industry  of  their  members,  would  add  six  millions  of  dollars  a  day  to  the 
wealth  of  the  world,  is,  however  inconceivable,  a  moderate  statement  of  the 
truth.  W  ho  can  set  any  limit  to  the  results  which  such  a  reinforcement  of 
productive  labor  might  achieve  in  a  generation  ? 

When  it  is  remembered  that  the  commerce  of  the  world  upon  the  water, 
with  sixteen  millions  of  tonnage,  is  carried  on  by  the  personal  labors  of  only 
six  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  seamen  ;  and  that  these  labors,  transporting 
merchandise  worth  $8,500,000,000  annually,  add  to  its  value  not  less  than 
a  fifth,  or  $1,700,000,000,  what  shall  be  said  of  the  magnitude  of  the  crime 
which  robs  mankind  every  year  of  nearly  five  times  that  amount  of  service? 
Or,  considering  that  the  entire  manufactures  of  Great  Britain,  which  have 
made  her  the  richest  nation  on  earth,  represent  an  industrial  popula- 
tion of  less  than  six  millions,  or  say  at  most  one  million  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  men  capable  of  bearing  arms,  what  does  it  suggest  of  a  system 
which  practically  destroys  enough  of  human  labor  and  skill  to  form  two 
such  nations?  The  number  of  able-bodied  men  thus  thrown  away  in 
Europe,  or  made  available  only  for  mischief,  is  greater  than  that  of  all  the 
laborers  now  engaged  upon  the  soil  of  the  great  Northwest,  from  the  Ohio 
and  Missouri  rivers  nor tn ward  to  the  Canada  line. 

Besides  all  this  loss  there  remain  unanswered  and  ever  strengthening,  Mr. 
Cobden's  objections  to  these  armaments,  that  they  are  foolish,  because  un- 
availing even  for  the  worthless  end  they  seek ;  that  they  directly  tend  to 
debase  the  morals  of  courts  as  well  as  of  soldiers  and  of  the  people ; 
and  that,  ruinous  themselves,  they  threaten  greater  ruin  by  constantly  pro- 
voking to  war.  The  greatest  achievement  now  possible  for  international 
statesmanship  is  their  abolition.  This  failing,  there  remains  only  exhaus- 
tion or  revolution.  —  N.  Y,  Evening  Post^  S^t,  4, 1868. 
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OcK  LosBBB  IN  TBB  Rebkluon -— Were  doubtless  far  greater  dian 
kare  been,  or  ever  will  be,  reported ;  yet  tbe  Sorgeoii-General  long  ago 
recorded  260,000,  and  these  he  supposed  to  be  some  three^uarters  of 
the  whole.  At  this  rate,  we  lost  outright  nearly  350,000 ;  but  we  pre- 
sume, from  what  we  know  of  reports  and  estimates  in  other  wars,  that 
this  number  was  little,  if  at  all,  more  than  half  of  what  were  in  ooe 
way  and  another  hit  on  cut  side  alone  I 


EmcTB  or  Rbbillion  m  China.  —  A  trayeller  in  China,  q^eaking  of  the 
awful  canmge  in  the  Tae-ping  rebellion,  states  that  a  belt  of  hmd  400  miles 
long,  and  200  wide,  is  literally  without  an  inhabitant,  and  a  district  that 
once  yielded  90,000  chests  of  tea  per  annum,  is  now  a  deserted  waste. 

The  gospel  was  meant  to  avert  such  terrible  erils  as  these,  and  toiff 
when  rightly  applied ;  but  does  our  applioation  of  it  in  our  own  case 
promise  such  a  result?  Should  our  missionaries  press  the  claims  of  the 
gospel  on  the  Chinese,  as  the  world *s  great  Pacificator,  and  tell  them  bow 
it  would  prevent  such  evils,  might  not  the  Chinese  point  to  our  own  rebel- 
lion, and  ask  in  bitter  incredulity  and  soom,  what  the  gospel  has  done  fat 
ourselves  ?  <  You  bring  us  what  you  call  a  gospel  of  peace ;  but  wbat  has 
it  done  for  yourselves  ?  As  understood  by  your  practice,  what  is  it  worth  as  a 
peacemaker?  For  four  long  years  you  were  butchering  one  another  by  hun- 
dreds of  tLousands,  and  inflicting  upon  each  other  in  a  thousand  ways,  a  most 
appalling  amount  of  mischief  and  misery.  And  now  you  ask  tLs  to  become 
iuch  peacemakers!  Physician,  heal  thyself.  First,  show  at  home  what 
your  religion  will  do  to  prevent  such  crimes  and  calamities,  before  you 
preach  peace  to  us.'  What  answer  could  our  nussionary  make  to  suoii  a 
home-thrust  ? 


U.  S.  Mines. — The  total  gold  and  silver  product  in  1867,  as  near  aa 
could  be  ascertained,  was  for 

CalifoTuia. 935,000,0{K) 

Nevada 90,000,000 

Montana 12,000,000 

Idaho 6,500,000 

Washington 1,000,000 

Oregon 3,000,000 

In  twenty  years  from  1848 :  -^ 

California. #000,000,000 

Nevada 90,000,000 

Montana 66,000,000 

Idaho ; 45,000,000 

Wmahington 10,000,000 

Oregon 90,000,000 

Colorado 25,000,000 


Colorado #2,500,000 

New  Mexico 500,000 

Arizona 500,000 

Other  sources 5,000,000 

Total #75.000,000 


New  Mexico  and  Ariiona. . .  #5,000,000 
In  jewelry,  plate,  &o.,  and 

oiroulation     on      Pacific 

coast 45,000,000 

Other  sources. 50,000,000 


Qrand  Total #1,250,000,000 
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INTERNATIONAL  FORGIVENESS. 

<*  IV  TB  FO&Oira  NOT  XBK  THBIli  TBB8PAS8BS,  XBITKBS  VILL  YOUK  FATHEB  70B- 
OIYB  TOUB  TBB8FA88E6."  —  MATT.  VX.  15;  XABX  XII.  26. 

Appalling  to  ▼indictire  desire  is  this  award  of  retribative  jastioe  ; 
but  in  tbe  angry  emotion  and  ferocicus  animosities  of  men,  bow  little  is 
it  considered.  The  pride  of  social  or  political  power  utterly  ignores 
it.  Literally  considered,  this  declaration  amounts  to  a  condition  of  saU 
▼ation.  Of  what  ayail  for  that  hope,  the  soundness  and  firmness  of  your 
faith  ?  What  the  feryency  of  your  piety,  what  your  self-sacrificing 
beneficence,  if  you  harbor  resentment  against  your  offending  brother  ? 
If  you  still  seek  to  inflict  retaliation  for  his  injuries,  you  will  not  be 
pardoned  for  your  own  sins ;  you  are  yet  an  object  of  punishment,  and 
not  of  regenerated  acceptance.  This  is  not  a  mere  casual  remark,  but 
is  a  permanent  Divine  law,  as  is  evinced  by  a  parable  (Matt,  zviii. 
28  —  25),  revoked  only  on  repentance. 

It  is  not  to  urge  these  consequences  of  revengeful  feeling  and  action, 
as  a  theological  doctrine,  that  this  divine  law  is  now  brought  to  view ; 
not  to  oppose  it  to  any  of  tho  tenets  of  sects ;  not  even  to  inculcate  its 
humanity  to  those  in  subjection,  who  may  ofiend  the  possessors  of  power. 
A  more  noble  and  more  useful  purpose  is  to  exhibit  its  blessed  effects 
on  an  offended  party,  who  in  magnanimous  self-restraint  shall  entirely 
conform  to  this  Christian  injunction. 

It  is  not  wonderful  that  so  ample  a  reward  is  promised  to  obedience 
in  this  case,  when  the  difficulty  of  that  obedience  is  fully  appreciated. 
Resentment  seems  an  instinctive  propensity  of  all  animated  beings. 
Brutes  are  ever  seen  to  return  injury  for  injury,  whenever*  unchecked 
by  fear ;  and  the  very  sentiment  of  compassion  given  to  man  for  the  al- 
leviation of  misery,  too  often  passes  to  anger  against  a  cruel  oppressor. 
The  suppression  of  this  ingrained  sentiment  is  the  most  arduous 
moral  conflict  ever  assigned  to  man,  and  to  repay  injury  by  benefit, 
insult  by  kindness,  is  an  achievement,  before  which  all  the  heroism 
of  the  warrior  fades  into  ease. — Prov.  xvi,  32. 

Unhappily,  the  blessed  results  of  such  a  self-conquest  is  not  dis- 
cerned by  many.  A  powerful  stimulus  to  the  attempt  would  be  fur- 
nished could  the  felicity  of  a  mind  in  which  love  is  the  paramount 
sovereign,  be  vividly  fbreseen.  If  it  is  true  that  every  sin  or  folly 
receives  its  inevitable  punishment,  and  every  eood  deed  its  reward,  in 
future  recollection,  no  person,  however  favored  by  his  circumstances  or 
character,  can  expect  to  be  freed  from  disquietude,  who  is  surrounded 
by  moral  enemies,  made  so  by  his  retributions,  however  esteemed  to 
be  just ;  while  he  who  has  made  every  enemy  his  friend,  by  forgive- 
ness and  kindness,  enjoys  a  celestial  serenity  of  mind,  inconceivable  to 
those  who  yet  suffer  revengeful  passions  to  ^eign  within  them. 

These  remarks  are  especially  applicable  to  tne  intercaurse  ofnatiam. 
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GoTernments  are  but  men,  and  many  of  them  profess  to  be  Christiaii 
men,  and  as  saoh,  as  maoh  amenable  to  divine  judgment  in  their 
capacity  as  rulers,  as  they  would  be  in  private  life.  In  receiving  in- 
juries or  insults  iVom  each  other,  then,  governments  are  not  impelled  to 
immediate  retaliation,  by  sudden  emotions  of  compassion  or  of 
a^ger,  overwhelming  for  a  moment  all  considerations  of  justice  or  ex- 
pediency. Their  preparations  for  hostility  are  made  with  deiiberatioa, 
and  in  time  personal  feelings  are  precluded,  and  determination  on  mar^ 
tial  coercion  is  made  on  the  ground  of  protecting  the  interest  or  honor 
of  the  nations  they  represent.  Here  then  the  violation  of  the  law  of 
forgiveness  is  more  coolly  and  deliberately  made.  There  is  no  ungovern- 
able passion  or  instinct  to  plead,  even  necessity  is  not  always  alleged, 
and  seldom  or  never  with  truth.  In  entering  on  war,  nations  enact  re* 
taliation  of  injuries  alleged,  as  calmly  and  even  proudly,  as  if  it  was  not 
a  forbidden  crime. 

But  national  honor  is  sometimes  pleaded  as  requiring  this  punish- 
ment for  insults  received.  Submission  to  these^  without  retaliation, 
is  deemed  cowardly  and  disgraceful.  But  this  so-oailed  honor  is  only 
unforgiving  vengeance  in  undisguised  defiance  of  the  injunctions  of 
Christ.  It  is  a  malignant  design  to  wash  out  imagined  dishonor  in  the 
blood  of  martial  murder,  in  ignorance  of  the  far  greater  honor  that 
would  come  from  forgiving  kindness,  as  well  as  disregard  of  all  the 
sacrifices  and  miseries  necessarily  endured  by  war. 

Greater  and  surer  as  are  the  safety  and  effiicacy  of  the  resort  to  for- 
giving kindness  over  those  of  physical  force,  these  are  not  the  high- 
est inducements  to  adopt  that  course ;  it  is  the  truly  glorious  and  happy 
moral  advancement  it  will  promote.  Let  the  principle  of  intematiooai 
forbearing  kindness  be  assumed  as  the  law  of  nations,  and  its  spirit  en- 
couraged by  rulers,  among  their  subjects,  and  how  harmoniously  bene- 
ficent would  be  the  aspect  of  society.  Ferocious  crimes  of  violence 
would  seldom  be  known  ;  the  intolerable  burden  of  military  establish- 
ments would  be  removed ;  pauperism,  the  great  evil  of  nations,  would 
be  diminished ;  political  tyranny  would  subside  into  equalising  frater^ 
nity,  and  the  sound  of  war  no  more  be  heard.  Love,  the  essential 
doctrine  of  the  Gospel,  would  be  the  dominant  power,  and  the  king- 
dom of  Heaven,  for  the  acceleration  of  which  the  prayer  of  Christ  was 
offered,  might  be  established,  in  which  the  will  of  God  should  every- 
where be  done  on  earth,  as  it  is  done  in  Heaven.  J.  P.  B. 


Cost  of  Cadets.  —  Every  cadet  in  the  Military  Academy  at  West 
Point,  that  chief  nursery  of  our  embryo  warriors,  is  said  to  cost 
$15,000,  the  bare  interest  on  which  is  about  $1,000  a  year,  and  when  he 
gets  through,  he  is  generally  expected  to  live  on  the  National  Treasury 
at  a  cost  varying  from  some  two  to  eight  or  ten  thousand  dollars  a  year. 
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PBB-BMINBNCB  OF  MORAL  POWER. 

Id  times  pMt  those  men  httt  sunk  bat  of  inSuence  who  have  tepre^ented 
violtooe  find  puftlon.  We  read  yet  of  the  Warridrs  of  the  earlier  a^^es  ;  but 
If  ho  tlmks  now  of  citing  them  as  influential  persons?  Cfiesar,  Alexander, 
and  Hannibal  had  gnat  pdwer  in  their  day,  bat  what  influence  have  they 
now?  Napoleon  and  the  host  of  warriors  that  rose  op  around  about  bitu, 
had  eminent  power  in  their  day ;  bat  what  influenee  have  they  now?  They 
do  not  influence  a  single  pulse  in  the  world's  economy.  The  questions  which 
the  world  is  now  thhikin^  about,  the  influences  that  are  heating  the  hearts 
and  stimulating  the  imaginations  of  men,  are  questions  and  influences  that 
leave  those  old  warriors  quite  oot  of  sight.  Their  thoughts  are  oQr  thougbtli 
no  longer.    They  were  men  of  animal  strength  ;  and  they  haVe  gone  down. 

Next  above  these  men  are  those  who  represent  ideas ;  and  orators,  poets, 
amd  philosophers  now  stand  in  honor  near  where  they  once  did ;  but  the  few 
names  that  have  as  much  power  now  as  they  had  when  they  lived,  and  even 
more,  are  the  names  of  those  who  represent  active  goodness.  In  the  old  dis- 
pensation, what  figure  rises  more  august  than  that  of  Moses,  the  Law-giver 
of  the  Desert?  Or  if  yon  go  among  the  islands  and  through  the  archipela- 
goes of  the  Mediterranean,  of  all  men  that  have  lived,  what  one  is  known 
to  more  than  Socrates,  and  what  one  is  felt  so  much  ?  Or,  if  you  take 
your  flight  back  again,  and  traverse  any  part  of  Southern  Europe,  what 
single  man  has  so  stamped  his  influence  upon  the  minds  of  men  as  Paul,  the 
lowest  and  the  least  in  his  own  time?  Paul  was  a  seed,  an  aoorn,  in  his 
own  day  ;  he  is  an  oak  now,  oovering  an  acre.  Subsequent  to  that  time, 
not  the  men  that  sat  upon  thrones  or  commanded  armies,  are  now  the  most 
influential,  but  those  who  were  then  groaning  under  thrones,  or  suffering  in 
dungeons.  Martyrs,  and  pbilanthtopfstsi  men  that  lived  and  dared  to  die 
for  a  principle,  are  the  men  whose  lives  are  now  being  written. 

Tet  how  few  am  abaolnte  believers  in  the  promise,  '<  Bless  d  are  the 
meek,  for  they  shall  inherit  the  eterth?*'  How  many  men  do  you  find 
believing  that  meekness  is  the  road  to  suooess  ?  How  many  are  there  who 
believe  that  the  man  who  refuses  violence,  and  suflfers  wrong  oheerfnlly  and 
sweetlv,  is  stronger  and  more  sure  of  the  ends  he  seeks  than  he  who  combats 
and  rebels  ?  And  yet  this  is  the  declaration  of  God's  word.  The  men  that 
know  how  to  snflfer  and  to  wait ;  that  know  how  to  return  good  for  evil, 
and  to  overcome  evil  with  good ;  these  are  the  men  that  have  the  most 
power.  It  is  not  the  man  that  has  numbers  on  his  side,  or  laws  on  his 
side  ;  it  is  not  the  man  that  has  the  mnst  eloquence,  or  the  largest  feeling, 
but  be  who  manifests  the  greatest  amount  of  true  moral  feeling,  that  ia  the 
strongest.  It  may  take  time  to  develop  such  strength,  and  to  prove  that 
man  to  be  the  beet  and  strongest ;  but  it  will  be  shown. 

As  the  world  grows  older,  these  things  ought  to  be  better  rnd  better 
understood,  because  there  are  more  and  more  frequent  expositions  of  them. 

I  began  to  be  cognizant  of  public  affHirs  about  the  year  1840,  and  from 
that  time,  I  have  watched  the  course  of  the  progressive  men  of  the  country, 
as  they  are  called.  How  many  who  filled  the  whole  land  with  their  repu- 
tation, are  even  known  today  ?  It  takes  only  about  tan  years  in  this  ooon- 
try  to  make  a  man  a  **gteat  man,"  and  to  bury  him.  We  raiw  more 
mushrooms  than  any  other  land  in  the  world.  It  takes  less  time  here  than 
in  any  other  land  to  bring  a  man  into  conspicuity,  and  to  make  him  '*  great.'* 
When  once  a  man  is  rooted  in  a  newspaper  (and  mushrooms  grow  well  on 
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duDf^liillB)  he  springs  fonrard  with  amazing  alacrity.  Bat  how  long  do 
mushrooms  live  ?  .  How  many  men,  whose  names  ware  onoe  on  eTerybmly 's 
tongue,  are  ever  thought  of  now  ? 

I^t  no  Christian  man  seek  eminence  by  the  fidse  methods  of  the  world, 
or  be  ashamed  of  the  true  method  of  securing  it.  Let  no  man  lack  faith  in 
the  gospel  way,  the  way  of  meekness,  but  the  way  of  real  strength,  the  way 
which  old  John  Milton  splendidly  called  **  the  in?iDcible  might  of  weak- 
ness." As  the  world  ripens,  the  moral  kingdom  gains  ground,  and  both  in 
the  indiTidual  and  in  the  nation,  it  requires  more  to  he  a  man  today  than 
it  ever  did  before,  more  to  influence  men  than  it  ever  did  before.  As  Jesos 
Christ  was  himself  a  sublime  instance  of  the  triumph  of  these  tmtba,  so  he 
is  today  the  author  and  inspirer  of  the  same  power  in  all  who  love  him. 
His  poverty  made  the  world  rich.  His  sorrow  was  more  than  the  whole 
world's  joy.  His  silence  was  more  potent  than  royal  proclamation.  Christ's 
Gethsemane  had  in  it  more  than  all  the  splendor  of  Athens,  or  the  pomp  of 
Rome.  His  death  was  more  than  all  the  life  of  all  the  men  that  th«n  lived 
upon  the  face  of  the  globe.  Without  an  earthly  kingdom,  without  armies, 
without  an  excbeouer,  yet  he  is  the  Prince  and  the  Saviour,  and  he  will 
rule  the  world,  ana  yet  shall  come  to  judge  it. — H,  W.  Beecher. 

A  man  who  can  consistently  argue  in  this  way,  ought  to  be  as  outapokea 
and  earnest  a  champion  of  Peace,  as  he  has  been  for  Temperance  oi 
Freedom. 


Wearing  Abmb.  —  Most  goyernments  forbid  the  praotice  of  going 
armed  as  dangerous  to  the  general  peace  and  safety.  We  find  the 
governor  of  even  such  a  daelling  State  as  Kentucky,  in  his  recent  in« 
augural  address,  protesting  earnestly  against  it.  He  says  *^  it  has  been 
the  prolific  source  of  much  mischief,  and  the  loss  of  many  noble  young 
men.'*  Very  true  ;  but  the  principle  underlies  the  whole  war-system, 
and  is  fully  sanctioned  by  its  continuance  throughout  the  civilised 
world.  Thus  nearly  every  local  government,  in  legislating  for  its  own 
subjects,  puts  the  brand  of  a  practical  reprobation  on  the  very  system 
which  they  unite  as  a  body  to  sanction  and  support.  War  is  the  great 
duel  of  nations,  rests  on  the  same  principle  with  duels  between  indi« 
viduals,  and  has  even  fewer  excuses  for  its  suicidal  barbarism  and 
brutalities. 


Effect  of  Kbbellion  on  Education.  — «« All  our  schools,'*  eayg  the 
Biblical  Recorder^  N.  C,  "  preparatory  as  well  as  cellmate,  are  greatly 
depressed.  There  are  not  half  the  usual  number  attending  schools  of 
any  kind ;  and  as  for  our  colleges,  they  have  not  one-fourth  of  their 
original  numbers.  What  is  to  1^  the  result  of  all  this? "  A  full  and 
true  answer  to  questions  like  these,  respecting  all  departments  of  edu- 
cation, in  common  schools,  in  academies  and  high  schools,  in  oollegea 
and  theological  seminaries,  would  doubtless  reveal  an  extent  of  mis* 
chief,  neglect,  deterioration  and  degeneracy  but  imperfectly  conceived 
at  the  North.  We  wish  somebody  at  the  South  would  give  us  the 
facts  in  the  case. 
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Th9  adtoeates  of  peaoe  hare  Qaoae  of  gratnlation,  on  a  anrvej  of  the 
present  state  of  the  most  enli^tened  portiona  of  the  world,  at  this 
period.  The  last  Peace  ConventioQ,  or  Coogress,  held  at  Frankfort- 
.OD-the-MaiD,  German j,  was  perhaps  the  most  effeotive  of  any,  in  view 
of  the  great  number  of  delegates  attending  from  almost  every  Earopean 
nation,  and  from  the  United  States.  Richard  Oobden,  at  the  head  of  the 
Englidi  delesation,  the  lai^est  present,  was  the  most  attraotive  and 
powerfnl  spetScer ;  while  France,  Germany,  and  the  United  States  were 
heard  in  eloqaent  strains.  The  noted  Austrian  warrior,  Haynau,  who 
had  no  desire  again  to  visit  the  London  beer  establishments,  was  some- 
times present,  and  his  presence  was  once  alluded  'to  by  Mr.  Cobden, 
At  that  period,  the  most  public  square  bristled  with  Austrian  cannon. 
While  admitting  the  force  of  argument,  Europe  was  not  prepared  to 
profit  by  it,  as  the  subsequent  events  at  Sebastopol,  in  Lombardy,  and 
in  Bohemia  testify. 

We  may  refer,  also,  to  the  long  defence  of  Mexico  against  the  French 
invasion,  the  seemingly  interminable  quarrels  of  the  little  South  Ameri- 
can Republics,  the  four  years'  defence  of  our  government,  and 
the  subsequent  triumph  over  a  wicked  rebellion.  Gen.  Napier  has 
been  sent  to  punish  a  Mahomedan  African  prince,  and  the  Pope  and 
Garibaldi  are  still  unreconciled;  the  native  Indians  are  far  from  beinff 
pacified,  or  satisfied,  to  say  nothing  about'  the  awful  threatenings  of 
Grenerals  Frank  Blair,  with  Wade  Hampton's,  Forrest's,  Semmee's, 
and  Howell  Cobb's  threatenings  of  what  they  irUendy  in  deeds  of  arms 
-—in  case  of  the  united  rebel  and  democratic  success  in  November 
next! 

Still,  the  most  powerful  nations  of  Europe,  either  through  fear  of 
one  another,  or  from  better  motives,  while  retaining  war  positions, 
seem  disposed  actually  to  keep  the  peace.  The  influence  of  the  British 
Queen,  we  doubt  not,  went  far  to  prevent  the  threatened  break  be- 
tween France  and  Prussia.  Arbitration  of  differences  is  becoming 
more  common ;  and  let  ns  hope  and  trust,  that  the  great  cause,  through 
conventions  and  the  powerful  writings  of  its  eminent  friends,  is  steadily 
advancing  in  the  civilized  world.    &,  let  us  take  courage.        J.  P. 

We  are  glad  to  see  in  the  above  from  a  veteran  in  our  cause,  now 
verging  on  ninety  years,  one  of  our  Representatives  at  the  Frankfort 
Peace  Congress  in  1849,  so  hopeful  a  tone  and  spirit.  May  he  live  to 
see  his  hopes  more  than  realized.  —Ed.  Adv. 


Favorable  Omens.  —  We  think  the  prospects  of  our  cause  were  never 
in  the  main  brighter,  the  world  over,  than  Uiey  are  at  this  hour.  True, 
only  a  fraction  of  its  great  work  is  yet  done  or  attempted;  but  many 
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powerfhl  mflnenoes  and  leading  rigns  of  the  timeB  are  oonspiring  to 
insure  and  t6  hufttieki  ita  triumph.  In  England,  in  France,  all  orer 
Europe,  tfaroo^oiit  Chrisieiidoai,  eren  is  the  ramotest  naiions  of  pa- 
gandoib,  are  manifold  and  mighty  iniuenMB  at  work  in  Ihror  of  the 
^eat  eondummation  we  geek.  We  cannot  now  dwell  upon  any  of  these ; 
nor  need  we,  for  we  think  the  dullest  eye,  if  not  asleep,  must  see  them 
on  every  side.  But  these  favorable  omens>  so  far  from  relazingt  should 
just  stifflulate  more  and  more  our  leal  in  a  eause  whidi  so  imperatively 
demands  a  hundredfold  inorease  of  efforts 


PuBUCAixoNS  ON  Pluci.  —  We  have  reissued  ifty-one  of  our  stereo- 
typed tracts,  from  four  to  twenty-four  pages  each,  and  new  editions  of 
our  popular  volumes.  Peace  Manual,  and  Dr.  Hancock  on  Peace. 
Most  of  these  are  being  ^ready  distributed  among  the  people ;  and  we 
are  hoping  for  a  much  wider  and  louder  call  for  these  and  our  other 
publications. 
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THE    AOVOOATS    OF    PEACE 

We  ask  o}ir  friends  to  aid  in  oircnlating  as  one  of  the  best  seirioes  thej 
can'  render  to  the  Cause  of  Peace.  Its  cost,  as  now  pat,  nearly  erearj 
one  can  easily  afford.  Cannot  every  one  now  receiving  it  proeore  cme 
or  more  subscribers?  If  he  choose  not  to  do  this  without  char^ge,  we 
will  allow  him  fifty  cents  for  every  paying  subscriber ;  and  when  ten  or 
more  are  taken  in  one  place,  we  will,  for  this  volume,  send  ten  copies 
for  $4.00.  Less  than  the  cost,  but  a  good  Ase  of  our  funds.  Can  joa 
not  in  this  way  get  ten  copies  circulate  among  your  neighbors,  and  at 
least  furnish  one  for  your  pastor?  An  ezcelleut  way  to  help  the  canse. 
(See  second  page  of  cover). 

9"  To  Editors.  -^  We  send  the  Advocate  to  a  large  nomber  of  our  lead- 
ing periodicals  in  the  earnest  hope  that  the  editors  will  favor  its  cixciilatioii, 
and  eepecially  help  spread  in  their  own  columns  such  information  aa  i(  ooo- 
tains.  In  such  ways  they  can  easily  render  our  cause  invaluable  aid.  We 
will  gladly  send  it  to  any  editor  who  may  request  it  for  this  purpose. 

9"  To  Chribtiam  Ministsrs.  —  We  already  send  the  Advocate  gratis  to 
a  select  number,  and  will  do  80  for  the  present  to  any  one  who  will  preach 
on  behalf  of  our  cause  one  sermon  or  more  a  year.  To  some  laymen,  also, 
we  occasionally  send  It  gratis,  presuming  they  will  gladly  reoeive  it,  ttnlees 
they  return  it. 

BT  To  all  our  Colleges,  Theological  Seminaries,  and  Young  Men*s  Chria- 
tian  Associations,  we  wish  to  send  the  Advocate  gratis  for  use  in  their  read- 
ing-rooms.   To  any  not  now  receiving  it,  we  will  forward  it  on  application. 
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AMERICAN    PEACE    SOCIETY, 

ORGANIZED,  MAT,   1828. 

Its  object,  as  stated  in  its  Constitation,  is  <<  to  illustrate  the  inconsistcDCj 
of  war  with  Christianity,  to  show  its  baleful  influence  on  all  the  great 
interests  of  mankind,  and  devise  means  for  securing  uniTersal  and  perma- 
nent peace."  For  this  purpose  it  seeks  to  form  a  public  opinion  in  favor  of 
superseding  war  by  peaceful  expedients  more  effectual  than  war,  for  the  great 
ends  of  international  security  and  juRtice,  such  as  Occasional  Reference, 
Stipulated  Arbitration,  and  a  Congress  of  Nations.  These  expedients,  idon- 
ticnl  in  principle  v^ith  the  system  of  laws  and  courts  provided  by  every 
pr)vcrnnient  for  its  own  sulyects,  we  would  have  extended,  with  euitriUle 
)n:KliGc:».tion8,  to  the  brotherhood  of  nations  for  the  settlement  of  tbi-ir 
disputes  in  essentially  the  same  way  that  individuals  and  minor  communitL-s 
do  theirs  The  Society  prints  and  circulates  pimphlcts,  tracts  and  volamL-s, 
hol'Js  public  meetinj^^s,  and  maintains  correspondence  with  tlic  friends  of 
peace  in  other  countries,  watches  against,  the  approach  of  national  l^.o.-iili- 
ties,  and  strives  to  prevent  them  by  timely  remonstrance.  It  end(-avor?, 
also,  to  enlist  in  tliia  cause  the  Christian  pulpit,  the  entire  periodiftil  prees, 
and  all  seminaries  of  learning,  as  the  chief  engines  for  creating  or  cantrol- 
liog  public  opinion  ;  and  by  such  means  it  hopes  in  time  to  induce  govern- 
ments to  exchange  their  present  war-system  for  peticeful,"  Christian  metbiHis 
of  settling  their  difficulties.  It  invites  the  co-operation  of  all  who  are 
willing  to  aid  in  tlius  promoting  peace  on  earth  and  good-will  among  men. 


Fl'XDS.  —  In  carrying  on  tbene  opera tio^is  as  they  s/iou/fif  be,  tb ltd  will 
be  needed,  at  least  for  a  time,  quite  ns  largo  an  amount  as  in  the  BiMe 
Society.  Besides  an  ofnce  and  a  Period icul  us  its  organ,  the  Socic^ty  occi^ht 
to  establLsli  in  all  great  centres  of  businehs  dcpo.sitoricB  of  peace  pu!)licati.)n8, 
and  employ  in  every  State  one  or  more  lecturing  agents  to  keep  the  eu'ojcct 
constantly  before  the  whole  community,  but  more  especially  to  brinst  it  iHrfore 
ecclesiastical  bodies,  seminaries  of  learning,  and  the  State  and  navivuil 
governments.. 


Sources  or  Income. — Besides  collections,  donations,  legacies,  and  thn 
snlc  of  publicatiors,  there  are  Life-DircctorFbips,  f  50;  Life-Membershii  s 
$20  ;  Annual  Membership,  $2  ;  to  all  whi:h  the  society's  periodical  is  sent 
without  charge,  and  for  a  year,  also,  to  every  donor  of  $1,  or  more,  and  to 
every  pastor  who  preaches  on  the  subject  and  takes  up  an  annual  collection 
for  the  cause. 


•  Advocate  of  Peace  —  Devoted  to  the  Peace  Question  in  its  manifold 
bearings,  and  containing  diseussinns  of  principles,  and  measures  cc»nnected 
with  the  peace  movement,  statistioe,  anecdctcs  and  illustrations  from  history, 
biographical  skftehcn  of  di-cineni'^'jorl  I'ricnrt^,  roviowti  i>r  iK/uks  on  the  suh- 
j?''t,  and  gcnorril  t'aets  respociir^g  the  progress  of  t!)c  caur«e  through  the 
world.  ^^  Monthly,  or  a  double  number  once  in  two  months,  making  a 
volume  in  two  years,  for  $1.00,  or  ten  ct^nte  a  number.  To  aoxiliaxy 
tocieties,  or  clubs  cf  not  less  than  ter    30  per  c-^'it.  discount. 


THE 

ADVOCATE    OF  PEACE 


NOVEMBER  AND  DECEMBER,  1868. 


PREACHING  ON  PEACE. 

An  eyil  so  deeply  rooted  and  eo  Qniversallj  diffused  as  War,  can 
never  be  remored,  or  seriously  abated,  except  by  the  joint,  persistent 
efforts  of  Christian  commuaities.  Nothing  short  of  this  will  ever 
suffice.  It  is  glaringly  absurd  to  expect  that  a  handful  of  men,  a 
mere  fraction  of  the  community,  united  in  the  Peace  Society,  can  alone 
achieve  a  reform  so  vast  and  exceedingly  difficult,  the  most  arduous 
and  far-reaching  social  reform  ev6r  attempted.  We  never  made  any 
such  promise,  never  indulged  any  such  dreams.  We'  are  only  pioneers 
in  this  great  work,  and  have  undertaken  not  to  do  it  all  ourselves,  but 
mainly  to  bring  and  keep  the  subject  before  the  public  as  well  as  we 
can,  until  Christians  as  a  body,  the  church  of  Christ  and  her  ministry, 
can  be  induced  to  take  hold  of  it  in  earnest,  and  use,  at  length,  the 
means  appointed  of  Ood  for  doing  away  this  master  sin  and  scourge 
of  our  race.  If  they  will  do  this,  we  shall  hope  in  due  time  for  suc- 
cess ;  but  if  not,  this  mammoth  evil  must  of  course  continue  until  they 
will.  Like  the  officers  of  the  Bible  or  the  Missionary  Society,  we  are 
only  agents  of  the  Christian  community  interested  in  this  great  Chris- 
tian reform,  and  can  do  no  more  than  they  shall  give  us  the  means  of 
doing. 

Such  is  our  mission ;  and  in  fulfilling  it,  we  must  call  especially  on 
Christian  ministers  of  every  name  to  aid  us  in  this  work.  They  all 
profess  to  be  friends  of  peace  like  ourselves ;  and,  as  the  cause  is  as 
truly  theirs  as  it  is  ours,  we  ask  them  to  treat  it  as  such  by  giving  it 
their  countenance  and  advocacy.  They  ought  to  be,  and  must  be,  the 
chief  leaders  in  every  such  enterprise  of  benevolence  or  reform ;  and 
without  their  cordial,  habitual  countenance  and  active  co-operation  can 
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any  such  entei-prise  hope  for  much  success  7  Thej  musk  put  themselyea 
before  the  public  as  its  advooates,  and  from  the  pulpit  and  the  press 
must  keep  its  claims  before  the  community.  It  is  mainly  thus  that 
the  power  of  the  gospel  can  be  brought  to  bear  with  decisive  effect  on 
such  erils  as  war;  and  we  ask  them,  In  the  diseharge  of  their  duty  ks 
ambassadors  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  to  enforce  this  part  of  the  gospe) 
with  the  same  fidelity  and  earnestness  as  they  would  the  duty  of 
repentance  or  faith.  In  what  way  they  shall  do  tfaia^  we  leare  each 
one  to  decide  for  himself.  They  may  not  do  it  in  the  best  way ;  bat 
if  really  intent  on  making  an  earnest,  effective  application  of  the 
gospel  to  the  case,  they  cannot  fail  to  help  as  more  or  less  in  this 
great  reform. 

We  are  anxious  to  have  this  subject,  as  a  part  of  the  gospel,  and 
one  of  its  promised  results,  brought  before  every  congregation  in  the 
land.  Ecclesiastical  bodies,  representing  our  chief  denominations, 
have  recommended  that  every  minister  preach  on  this  subject  at  least 
once  a  year,  and  suggested  the  month  of  December,  generally  on  or 
near  Christmas,  as  a  fitting  season  for  the  service*  If  each  preacher 
cannot  do  this  for  his  own  congregation,  could  not  the  different  minis- 
ters in  a  place  unite,  as  they  often  have  done  on  tho  subject  of  Temp- 
erance, in  a  general  meeting  on  the  subject? 

We  see  not  how  any  Christian  minister  can  refuse  a  request  so 
reasonable  as  this.  Peace  is  confessedly  an  integral  part  of  our 
religion,  one  of  its  grandest,  most  glorious  peculiarities ;  and  when 
rightly  applied,  we  all  believe  it  will  one  day  banish  war  from  every 
land  blest  with  its  light.  Why  has  it  never  once  done  this  in  any  part 
of  Christendom  for  the  last  eighteen  centuries?  Such  is  the  fact ;  but 
how  shall  we  account  for  it  7  Where  lies  the  responsibility  for  this 
long,  sad  failure?  Certainly  not  in  the  gospel  itself;  but  solely  in  the 
neglect  of  Christians  to  make  a  right  application  of  its  pacific  princi- 
ples to  the  case.  It  is  a  fearful  responsibility  this  that  has  so  long 
rested  on  the  professed  followers  of  Christ.  In  his  gospel  they  now 
have,  as  for  ages  past,  God's  chosen  remedy  for  this  terrible  evil ;  and 
had  they  done  their  whole  duty  on  thia  subject,  the  custom  of  war 
would,  centuries  ago,  have  melted  away  from  every  Christian  land. 
How  much  longer  will  they  continue  this  neglect,  and  let  the  war- 
system  continue  to  overspread  all  Christendom  with  its  flood  of  evils? 
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COMMENDATION  OF  THE  PEACE  SOCIETY. 

There  has  been  no  laok  of  saeh  oommendations.  Ecclesiastical  bodit^s, 
represeating  IhepFioeipltdeaomiiiaUons  in  oar  country,  hare  repeatcdfy 
passed  reaolutions  in  favor  of  our  cause,  ^<  commending  it  to  the  Chris- 
tian community  aaominently  entitled  to  their  co-operations  and  support.*' 
In  ISoBy  when  we  were  making  a  special  e£fort  in  connexion  wi  h  our 
co*workers  in  England,  we  received  the  following  testimonial  from 
the  representatives  of  nine  religious  denominations.  We  copy  it  entire 
with  its  well-kmmn  names>  though  nearly  half  of  them  (in  italics)  have 
since  passed  to  6od*s  registry  in  the  spirit-world. 

"  The  cau:  e  of  Peace  we  regard  as  an  eminently  philanthropic  and 
Christian  enterprise  of  great  importance,  and  every  way  worthy  of 
sympathy  and  support.  It  has  already  accomplished  much  good  with 
a.ver^  small  outlay  of  money.  It  would  doubtless  accomplish  vastly 
more,  if  it  possessed  adequate  means ;  and  we  think  it  deserves,  as  it 
certainly  needs,  a  large  increase  of  funds.  The  American  Peace 
Society,  charged  with  the  care  of  this  cause  in  our  own  country^  and 
whose  management  has  deservedly  secured  very  general  approbation, 
we  cordially  commend  tc  the  liberal  patronage  of  the  benevolent  in  all 
religious  deaominations ;  more  especially  to  men  of  wealth,  on  whom 
this  enterprise,  more  than  almost  any  othqr,  must  chiefly  depend  for 
support." 


EDWARD  HITCHCOCK.  D.D., 

LL.D.,  Pres.  Amherst  College. 
F.     WAYLAND,     D.D.,    LL.D., 

Pres.  Brown  University. 
SAMUEL  BOYD  TOBEY,  M.D., 

ProYideoce,  R.  I. 
THOMAS  A.   MERRILL,  D.D., 

Middlebury,  Vt. 
LEONARD    BACON,   D.D.,    New 

Haven,  Ct. 
JAMES    WALKER,    D.D.,    Pros. 

Harvard  University. 
WILLIAM  JENKS,  O.D.,  Boston. 
DANIEL  SHARP,  D.D.,         *• 
BARON  STOW,  D.D., 
HON.  SAMUEL  GREELE,    " 
JOHN  TAPPAN,  Esq. 
R.  S.  ST0RRS,D.D.^raintTec,Ma88. 
HON.      SAMUEL     FESSENDEN, 

LL.D.,  Porttead,  Me. 


ELIPHALETNOTT,'D,D.,LL.Xy. 

Pree.  Union  College. 
L.  P.  HiCKOK.  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Vice- 

Pres.  Union  College. 
HON.  THEOD.  FRELINGHUY- 

SEN,     LL.D.,    Pros.    American 

Bible  Society. 
HENRY   D WIGHT,  Esq.,   Pres. 

Am.  Home  Missionary  Society. 
ALONZO  POTTER,b.D..LL.J),, 

Bishop  of  Pennsjlvania. 
HOWARD  MALCOM,  D.D,  Pres. 

Lewisbarp:  Univereity,  Pa. 
ISAAC  COLLINS,  JBsq.,  PhiladeL 
ALBERT  BARNES, 
W]VL  H.ALLEN,  M.D.,LL  D.,  Pres. 

Girard  College. 
THOMAS  COCK,  M.D.,  New  York. 
STEPHEN  H.  TYNG.  D.D.,       " 
GARDINER  SPJftlNQ,  D.D.,      '« 
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INCREASE  OF  OUR  OPERATIONS. 

The  collapse  of  our  rebellion  did  not,  as  some  expected,  opeo  the 
way  at  once  to  wider  and  rauch  more  sucoessfdl  efiforts  in  our  casae. 
The  ixnproTement  has  been  very  slow.  Thei  sword  was  sheathed ;  bal 
neither  the  South  nor  the  North  was  at  rest,  nor  could  be  before  the 
results  of  the  rebellion  had  crystallized  themselyes  into  a  permanent 
form  and  condition.  The  public  mind  was  still  kept  on  both  sides  in 
a  state  of  extreme  tension,  and  could  hope  for  little  or  no  repose,  until 
the  issues  of  the  battle-field  had  been  wrought  into  some  system  of 
reconstruction. 

Anticipating  this,  we  have  been  making  arrangements  for  a  much 
wider  extension  of  our  efforts,  especially  at  the  West  which  is  so  soon 
to  rule  the  nation.  We  have  already  sent  there  within  the  last  few 
months  more  of  our  publications  than  ever  before ;  and  besides  ap- 
pointing several  lecturers  on  that  field,  we  have  taken  steps  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Western  Department  or  Agency  under  a  Western 
Secretiiry. 

All  this  will  of  course  call  for  a  larger  number  and  variety  of 
publications.  Accordingly  we  have  begun  to  stereotype  new  tracts, 
and  several. popular  volumes.  Charles  Sumner's  two  admirable  per- 
formances, his  True  Grandeur  of  Nations^  and  his  War-System  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Nations^  works  sufficient  of  themselves  to  mark 
an  era  in  the  Literature  of  Peace,  are  now  in  the  stereo typer's  hands, 
and  will  soon  be  in  the  press,  each  making  a  volume  of  considerable 
size.  A  revised  and  enlarged  edition  of  William  Ladd's  able,  popular 
work  on  a  CongTtss  of  Nations  is  in  a  course  of  preparation  to  be 
stereotyped.  We  have  in  hand,  also,  the  manuscript  of  a  practical, 
popular,  comprehensive  work  on  the  general  subject  of  Peace,  as  valu- 
able as  any  now  before  the  public,  making  some  three  hundred  pages 
duodecimo.  Besides  these,  we  wish  to  republish  from  England  sonae 
popular  works,  designed  more  especially  to  interest  and  indoctrinate 
the  young  on  the  subject. 

Xn  the  hope  of  carrying  these  plans  into  efiect,  our  Executive  Com- 
mittee have  recommended  a  special  effort  to  raise  Ten  Thousand  Dollars 
as  indispensable  for  the  purpose.  The  object  needs  a  much  larger 
sum ;  but  if  promptly  furnished,  it  would  give  a  new  impulse  to  oar 
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caase,  and  a  mach  wider  extension  than  it  has  received  for  a  long 
time.  Now  iB  the  seed-time  of  this  oaose ;  and  we  earnestly  hope  our 
friends  will  soon  furnish  us  the  means  of  carrjing  all  these  plans  into 
full  effect. 

We  cannot,  howerer,  hope  for  success  without  a  large  liberality  on 
the  part  of  our  friends  who  possess  large  means.  Two  friends,  though 
of  moderate  resources,  have  pledged,  one  five  hundred  dollars,  and  the 
other  one  hundred  dollars.  A  good  beginning ;  and  if  others  will  do  as 
well,  we  shall  soon  have  our  ten  thousand  dollars. 


Prater  vor  Pback. —•  Christians  are  wont  spontaneously  to  ask 
Grod's  blessing  on  every  cause  in  which  their  hearts  are  enlisted ;  and 
their  reluctance  or  neglect  to  pray  for  peace  through  the  world  as  one 
of  the  distinctly  promised  results  of  the  gospel,  proves  how  little  in- 
terest they  yet  take  iu  the  actual  fulfilment  of  thb  grand  and  glorious 
prophecy.  The  Peace  Society,  originally  at  the  suggestion  of  ecclesi- 
astical bodies,  has  requested  Christians  to  unite  during  the  month  of 
December  in  an  annual  concert  of  prayer  for  the  permanent  reign  of 
Peace  first  through  Christendom,  and  finally,  along  with  the  gospel, 
through  the  world.  Will  not  Christians  unite  this  year  in  such 
a  concert  of  prayer  ?    If  not  in  public,  will  they  not  in  private  7 


The  Alabama  Question. — This  dispute  between  us  and  England 
seemed,  under  our  new  minister,  to  be  for  a  time  in  a  fair  way  to  a 
sure  and  even  speedy  adjustment;  but  for  some  reasons  not  yet  fully 
'disclosed  there  has  come  a  hitch  in  the  negotiations  which  threatens  to 
protract  and  perhaps  complicate  the  controversy.  In  the  present 
state  of  the  case,  we  can  do  little  more  than  repeat  what  we  have  felt 
and  said  from  the  first  respecting  our  difficulties  with  England  conse- 
quent on  our  rebellion,  that  we  entertain  no  serious  fears  of  their  ever 
leading  to  actual  war.  There  is  too  much  good  sense,  too  much  vital 
Christianity,  and  a  public  opinion  too  strong  against  any  such  suicidal 
folly,  for  us  to  believe  that  the  people  or  the  rulers,  of  either  country 
will  ever  allow  an  appeal  to  the  sword  for  the  settlement  of  any  such 
is8U38.  Still  there  is  danger  in  delay ;  and  the  controversy  should  be 
hastened  to  a  final  decision.  Left  as  it  has  been  for  years,  it  must 
breed  ill-feeling,  if  nothing  worse. 
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WHY  THE  PIAOE  CAUSE  NEKDS  FUNDS. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  this  oause  needs  little  monejor 
labor.  It  must  have  a  verv  large  increase  of  both.  It  is  the  moat 
difficult  of  all  reforms.  Neither  slavery,  nor  intemperanoe,  nor  anj 
other  evil,  was  ever  more  widely  or  more  deeply  rooted  than  war. 
Nearly  as  old  as  depravity  itself,  springing  from  the  strongest  passions 
of  our  nature,  wrought  into  the  texture  of  every  society  and  govem^ 
ment,  the  world's  chief  idol  in  every  age  and  olime,  how  ezoeedinglj 
difficult  must  it  be  to  do  away  such  a  custom.  Yet  it  can  be  done, 
but  never  without  proper  and  adequate  means.  These  means  Ghns« 
tians  are  bound  to  use  until  the  whole  oustom  of  war  shall  oease  from 
every  Christian  land.  With  the  gospel  in  their  hands,  and  the  promise 
of  God*s  blessing  on  a  right  application  of  its  principles,  they  oaa,  if 
they  will,  secure  this  end  by  a  persistent  use  of  the  means  he  has 
appointed  for  the  purpose. 

We  cannot  give  here  the  details  of  this  work.  They  will  vary  in 
subserviency  to  its  great  purpose  of  leavening  the  whole  oomm unity 
with  the  principles  of  peace/ and  thus  creating  everywhere  a  pablio 
opinion  that  shall  gradually  bring  the  war<system  into  disuse  among 
nations,  discard  more  and  more  the  sword  as  the  arbiter  of  their  dis* 
putes,  and  lead  them  at  length  to  supersede  it  entirely  by  such  rational, 
peaceful  substitutes  as  Negotiation,  Arbitration,  or  a  Congress  of 
Nations. 

A  consummation  so  important  oan  be  reached  only  by  wise,  vigor^ 
ous,  long-continued  use  of  appropriate  means.  The  groat  engines  of 
influence  upon  the  popular  mind  must  all  be  kept  at  work.  The  press, 
with  its  fbur  or  five  thousand  periodicals  existing  here  before  our 
Rebellion,  must  everywhere  be  enlisted  in  earnest,  habitual  advocacy 
of  this  cause.  Our  own  tracts,  nearly  a  hundred  of  whioh  have  already  * 
been  stereotyped,  must  be  scattered  in  every  oity,  village,  and 
hamlet.  Our  forty  thousand  churches,  each  with  its  pulpit,  sabbath 
schools^  and  other  moral  appliances,  must  all  become  so  many  nurseries 
of  peace  to  educate  a  new  generation  of  peaoemakers.  The  sobjeet,  as 
a  practical  question,  must  everywhere  be  brooghi  before  the  peeple. 
Able  lecturers  must  traverse  the  land.  In  every  importaiit  ooitre 
should  be  established  a  depository  of  peace  publications,  to  be  eoattered 
in  every  village  and  habitation.  There  should  be  employed  one  or 
more  agents  to  look  after  the  cause  in  every  State,  to  deliver  lectures, 
oiroulate  pubHcations,  and  bring  tiie  subjeot  by  petitions  before  oar 
rulers. 

Now,  can  all  this,  or  anything  like  it,  be  done  without  a  very  lax^ 
increase  of  funds?  Never ;  there  must  be  a  tenfold,  if  not  a  hundred- 
old  increase.    With  the  pittance  hitherto  furnished,  it  is  vain  to  hope 
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for  any  conBiderable  degree  of  success.  This  can  come  only  from 
adequate  nyeaqs  j  and  uu^l  tha  friends  of  Qod  and  humanity  shall  use 
Buch  means,  this  cause,  so  vital  to  the  world's  highest  welfare  for  time 
and  eternity,  must  continue  to  droop  and  languish.  They  must  ^ve 
it  their  time,  labor,  and  money,  as  largely  as  they  do  to  any  other 
enterprise  of  benevolence  or  reform.  There  is  no  other  way  to  success ; 
but  let  them  do  this,  and  its  triumph  will  be  sure. 

What  amount  of  funds  may  be  needed  in  this  cause,  we  cannot  say 
precisely,  but  vastly  mor«  tbkn  is  generally  supposed.  We  cannot 
issue  periodicals,  and  send  forth  lecturers,  and  circulate  tracts  and 
volumes  by  tens  of  thousands,  and  bring  the  question  before  legislatures, 
ecclesiastical  bodies,  and  seminaries  of  learning,  and  keep  in  operation 
all  the  other  agencies  and  influences  requisite  for  full  success,  without 
nn  exjpenditure  akin  to  that  of  the  Bible,  Tract,  or  Missionary  Society. 
Honey  is  just  as  indispensable  in  this  cause  as  in  any  other ;  and  its 
friends,  if  intent  on  its  success,  must  contribute  to  it  as  largely  as  they 
do  to  any  other  enterprise  of  benevolence  or  reform. 

But  how  slight  the  utmost  cost  of  peace  compared  with  that  of  war ! 
Less  than  one  to  a  thousand.  Her  war-system  costs  Christendom  even 
in  peace  some  two  thousand  million  dollars  every  year ;  and  a  single 
million,  or  quarter  of  a  million,  might,  if  used  in  season  and  aright  in 
this  cause,  have  saved  nearly  all  these  countless  myriads.  Our  Rebel* 
lion  is  supposed,  besides  its  fearful  waste  of  life,  to  have  sacrificed  not 
less  than  eight  thousand  million  dollars  on  both  sides ;  and  the  bare 
interest  on  only  one  of  these  eight  thousand  millions,  if  wisely  spent 
during  the  last  fifty  years  in  spreading  the  principles  of  peace*  throngh« 
out  our  country,  more  especially  at  the  South,  would  doubtless  have 
prevented  the  crimes  and  woes  of  this  gigantic  conflict.  Can  money 
be  used  to  any  better  purpose  than  in  averting  such  evils  ? 


ST*  AmruAL  Cohtsibdtiox  to  ou&  Caubb.  —  The  usual  time  ibr  this, 
M  all  our  friends  know,  is  in  December.  We  hope  they  will  bear  this 
in  mind,  and,  before  deciding  what  they  shall  do  for  the  cause,  will  read 
anew  and  ponder  well  several  of  the  first  articles  in  this  number  touch* 
ing  the  special  effort  we  are  making  to  give  it  a  new  start,  and  a  much 
wider  extension  than  ever  before.  We  need  in  this  effort  much  more 
than  they  caa  give ;  and  whatever  they  can  give,  we  hope  they  will 
forward  as  soon  as  they  conveniently  can  to  the  American  Peace  Society^ 
Boston, 

British  Debt  — was  reported,  April,  1868,  as  amounting  to 
jS787,000,000  ($8,935,000,000),  and  the  annual  charge  upon  it  for 
interest  and  managenMnt,  to  £26,425,000,  equal  to  $132,000,000. 
The  debt  considerably  larger  than  ours,  but  the  sum-total  interest  lesst 
AS  the  rate  of  interest  averages  nearly  three  per  cent  l.ess. 
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SUCCESS  IN  THE  PEACE  CAUSE.  . 

Most  persons  judge  the  merits  of  an  enterprise  maiul  j  bj  its  saccess ; 
and  a  fair,  full  examination  of  the  facts  in  this  case  would  prove  that 
Peace,  in  proportion  to  the  means  thus  far  used,  and  the  obstacles  to 
be  overcome,  has  accomplished  much  more  than  could  have  been  ex- 
pected. It  is  the  most  difficult  social  reform  ever  attempted ;  and  jet 
has  it,  with  the  merest  pittance  of  means,  already  made  itself  felt  on 
public  opinion  throughout  Christendom.  On  this  point  no  man  can 
doubt  who  has  carefully  pondered  only  the  facts  we  have  published 
during  the  last  six  months  respecting  its  progress  in  England  and  on 
the  Continent. 

Or  take  some  facts  of  an  earlier  date.  This  cauae  started  soon  after 
the  downfall  of  Napoleon ;  and  from  that  time,  the  general  peace  of 
Europe,  excepting  only  the  quarrels  between  its  rulers  and  their  sub- 
jects, its  international  peace,  was  preserved  for  forty  years  in  q^ite  of 
provocations  that  wot^ld,  a  half-century  before,  have  overwhelmed 
that  whole  continent  in  blood.  So  of  ourselves.  In  1837 -38  we 
were  in  imminent  danger  of  war  with  Mexico ;  and  John  Quincy 
Adams  publicly  attributed  our  escape  at  that  time  to  the  efforts  of 
Peace  Societies.  We  were  seriously  exposed,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years,  to  war  with  England  in  three  instances  —  the  Canadian  troubles, 
the  Northeastern  boundary,  and  the  Oregon  dispute ;  and,  had  public 
opinion  in  the  two  countries  been  what  it  was  fifty  or  thirty  years 
before,  no  diplomacy  could  have  prevented  a  conflict.  The  general 
peace  enjoyed  during  this  period  was  as  fairly  attributable  under  Ood 
to  efforts  in  the  cause  of  Peace  as  the  spreiid  of  Christianity  has  been 
to  the  m  issionary  enterprise,  or  the  progress  of  temperance  to  labors 
in  that  cause. 

Those  who  undervalue  this  cause  as  of  little  or  no  use,  cannot  be 
aware  how  much  it  has  done  to  preserve  peace  between  ourselves  and 
England  for  more  than  half  a  century.  It  was  in  no  small  degree 
owing  to  its  influence,  direct  and  indirect,  that  in  1853  a  commission 
was  entered  into  for  an  amicable  adjustment  of  aU  the  claims  on  either 
side  which  had  been  accumulating  ever  sinoe  the  war  of  1812  - 15, 
and  continually  breeding  provocations  to  war.  But  for  a  public  senti^ 
went  far  more  pacific  than  prevailed  fifty  years  before,  it  would  doubt- 
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less  have  been  impossible  for  us  daring  oar  rebellion  to  escape  war  with 
either  England  or  France ;  and  today  it  is  due  mainly  to  their  senti- 
ment, created  more  by  Peace  Societies  than  by  any  other  specific 
agency,  that  such  irritating  questions  as  that  of  the  Alabama  Claims 
did  not  long  ago  fret  and  goad  these  two  nations  into  a  terrible  war. 


AcTiYiTT  on  Pbaob  Men  IN  EiTGLANi).  —  We  think  their  example 
worthy  of  all  imitation.  A  very  important  election,  under  the  recent 
reform  bill,  is  coming  on  very  soon  ;  and  we  find  them  scattering  far 
and  wide  facts,  arguments,  and  appeals,  bearing  directly  on  various 
points  of  the  peace  question.  Three  of  these  in  particular  are  found  in 
the  last  Herald  of  Peace. '  One  is  on  the  enormous  waste  of  the  pub- 
lie  money^  quoting  such  men  as  Gbidstone,  Disraeli,  Bright,  Mill, 
Osborne.  Another  is  an  address  to  electors;  and  a  third  a  series  of 
stringent  test-questions  to  be  put  to  candidates  for  their  votes. 

Here  are  some  specimens  of  what  these  documents  contain :  —  <*  Since 
1815,  the  Government  has  spent  1,068  millions  sterling  on  its  army 
and  navy,  and  1,529  millions  sterling  in  the  interest  of  the  national 
debt  for  past  wars.  We  have  thus  spent  in  fifty-four  years  of  peace 
(interrupted  for  two  years  by  the  Crimean  war)  the  enormous  sum  of 
2,597  million  pounds  on  account  of  war,"  about  equal  to  $12,985,000 
in  gold.  '<  The  present  year,  1868,  the  cost  of  the  army  and  navy 
is  £28,587,531 ;  the  interest  on  the  National  Debt,  £26,571,750 ; 
the  outlay  on  fortifications,  £530,000 ;  making  a  total  for  one  year  of 
£55,689,281,  as  war  expenditure  only,"  or  more  than  $278,000,000. 
"  This  is  at  the  rate  of  £152,573  per  day,  £6,357  per  hour,  or  ex- 
actly one  hundred  guineas  per  minute,  day  and  night,  throughout  the 
year,  on  account  of  war  expenditure.  The  remaining  15  millions  of 
the  nation's  annual  total  expenditure  (about  70  millions)  suffices  for 
the  civil  government  and  all  other  expenses.  So  that  9^.  out  of 
every  shilling,  or  16s.  out  of  every  pound  of  taxes  is  appropriated  to 
war  expenditure.  The  remaining  2^d.  in  the  shilling  on  all  taxes 
suffices  for  all  the  liberal  expenses  of  civil  government.'* 

Here  is  one  of  the  clues  to  this  extravagance.  <•  It  has  been  said 
by  a  member  of  parliament  that  *  the  House  of  Commons  hates  econo* 
my.'  And  why?  Because  there  are  184  officers,  106  lawyers,  41 
members  of  government  and  office-holders,  and  41  who  expect  to  be 
office-holders,  all  interested  in  expenditure ;"  in  all,  872,  or  more 
than  half  of  all  the  members. 
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PEACE  THROUGH  LAW. 

The  great  desideratum  of  the  daj  is  to  ooBvinoe  moo  that  the  in- 
tercourse between  nations  is  to  be  governed  by  precise]^  the  same 
principles  as  the  intercourse  between  individuals.  None  denj  that 
individuals  must  exercise  toward  each  other  forbearance,  forgiveness, 
and  brotherly  love.  Where,  then,  in  scripture,  or  any  code  of  ethics, 
is  found  the  authority  or  sanction  for  nations  resorting  to  bruto  force 
in  cases  of  controversy  7  Where  is  the  sanction,  by  God  or  man,  for 
wresting  territories  from  their  lawf\il  rulers,  or  sundering  by  foroe 
the  constitutional  allegianee  which  part  of  a  nation  owes  to  a  whole  ? 
Is  it  said  that  an  individual  is  debarred  from  violence  because  he  may 
liave  redress  under  the  laws  of  the  land  ?  Then  surely  it  is  only  neeee- 
aary  that  there  should  be  a  code  of  international  law  duly  applied,  to 
insure  redress  for  an  injured  nation.  One  of  the  leading  olijects  of  the 
Peace  Society  is  to  procure,  as  a  basis  and  guaranty  of  jasttoe  and 
security  for  nations,  such  a  oode. 

The  general  use  of  Paley's  Moral  and  Political  Eeonomy  will  ac- 
count for  much  of  the  prevalent  sentiment  that  war  is  sometimes  neces* 
6&ry.  But  never  was  sophistry  more  weak  than  his.  Paley  says, 
<*  The  only  distinction  which  exists  between  states  and  individuals,  is 
founded  on  this  oiroumstanoe,  that  the  particular  oortsequence  eome* 
times  appears  to  exceed  the  value  of  the  general  rule."  Here  is  the 
broad  statement,  that  it  is  sometimes  expedient  for  a  nation  to  violate 
Ood*s  law,  though  never  for  an  individual.  But  is  not  His  law  higher 
than  the  decisions  of  man's  short-sighted  expediency  ?  A  contract  is 
not  allowed  to  be  violated  by  one  of  the  parties  because  he  may  deem 
it  expedient  to  do  so*  Neither  should  a  treaty  be  broken,  nor  injostioe 
allowed,  though  there  be  no  treaty. 

Just  so  soon  as  we  allow  expediency  to  be  a  efficient  ground  for 
violating  God's  law,  we  are  all  at  sea  for  a  rule  of  right.  Who  but 
an  omniscient'  God,  seeing  the  end  fVom  the  beginning,  can  tell  what 
is  expedient !  He  has  tM  us  tvkat  is  expediifU^  vie,,  to  do  right,  even 
when  wronged,  to  return  good  for  evil,  to  feed  and  clothe  your  enemy 
in  need. 

Our  Government,  at  the  beginning,  deemed  it  expedient  to  allow 
slavery  for  awhile,  believing  that  the  system,  deplored  by  all.  North 
aud  South,  would  die  oat  of  itself.  We  now  see  and  feel  the  tre* 
mendous  results  of  that  temporisiDg  policy.  So,  too,  it  is  deemed 
expedient  to  allow  a  great  Territory  to  grow  up  in  our  Union,  whmb 
practises  polygamy.     We  shall  yet  see  tragio  results, 

O  Ohristians !  Set  yourselves  in  a  solid  phalanx  against  whatever 
God  forbida,  and  bear  whatever  reproach  your  faithftllness  may  inear. 
Teach  your  children  to  rise  above  the  prejudices  of  caste,  color,  or 
country,  and  to  regard,  not  fellow-country meo  only,  but  khh  manexnd 

A9  BR0THKR8, 
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PEACE  A  CHRISTIAN  WORK. 

The  reforms  needed  in  sooietj  are  all  a  part  of  the  great  work 
which  the  gospel  ig  designed  and  destined  to  accomplish  for  mankind: 
While  seeking  as  its  main  purpose  to  prepare  them  for  heaven,  it 
overlooks  none  of  their  earthly  relations  or  iDterests,  but  aims  to  guide, 
guard,  and  Christianize  them  all.  It  was  meant  for  this  life  as  well  as 
for  tliat  which  is  to  comes  ftQ'd  Li  fitted  to  bless  them  both.  The  prin- 
ciples and  habits  of  individuals,  and  the  usages  aud  institutions  of 
society,  it  seeks  to  cast  in  its  own  perfect  mould,  and  animate  with  its 
pure  and  loving  spirit.  It  is  the  world's  great  social  reformer ;  and 
this  work,  though  chiefly  incidental  and  seoondary,  is  no  less  truly  a 
part  of  its  divine  mission  than  that  of  converting  men  to  God,  leading 
them  to  repentance,  and  fitting  them  for  heaven ;  nor  ever  can  it  fully 
accomplish  this  higher,  more  important  service,  without  a  direct, 
effective  application  of  its  principles  to  their  earthly  relations,  duties, 
and  interests. 

We  see  not  how'such  a  view  as  this  can  be  to  the  Christian  either 
new  or  unwelcome.  The  Bible  throughout  deals  with  such  questions 
as  coming  within  its  proper  sphere.  There  is  do  habit  of  individuals, 
no  usage  of  society,  no  institution  or  practice  of  governmei;t,  on  which 
it  does  not  sit  in  judgment,  and  pronounce  either  its  benediction  or  its 
ourse.  Especially  on  the  subject  of  war  is  it  emphatically  outspoken, 
rebuking  it  as  hostile  to  its  own  spirit,  and  repeatedly  promising,  as 
the  result  of  its  general  prevalence,  that  'nations  shall  beat  their 
swords  into  ploughshares,  their  spears  into  pruning-hooks,  and  cease 
from  learning  the  art  of  war  any  more,'  No  language  could  well 
be  more  explicit  or  more  decisive ;  and  thus  clearly  and  beautifully 
does  the  Bible  fortell  the  sure  triumph,  sooner  or  later,  of  that  great 
reform  in  which  we  are  engaged,  the  entire  abolition  of  the  war^system 
from  everv  land  blest  with  the  light  of  the  gospel, 

Wliy,  then,  does  this  war-system  still  continue  all  over  Christendom  ? 
Solely  because  the  gospel,  God's  grand  cure  for  such  evils,  has  not  yet 
been  properly  applied  to  the  case.  Had  it  been,  this  monster  sin  and 
scourge  would  long  ago  have  melted  away«  like  dew  before  a  summer 
sun,  from  every  Christian  land.  The  fault  is  not  in  God  or  his  gospel, 
but  in  Christians  for  not  giving  it  a  chance  to  accomplish  this  most 
comprehensive  of  all  reforms.  The  remedy  for  this  great  evil  has  been 
all  along  in  their  hands ;  but  they  have  failed  to  make  a  fight  applioa- 
tion  of  it  to  the  case,  and  no  medioine,  however  excellent,  oan  cure 
without  being  thus  applied. 

Here  is  the  great  want  in  this  cause,  •—  a  right  ose  of  means.  Such 
use  is  indispensable.  God  promises  no  end  without  them  \  and  Chris* 
tians  must  use  them  in  this  case,  as  in  every  other,  before  they  can 
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hope  for  the  abolition  of  war  in  any  land.  As  well  might  they  ezpeei 
to  see  men  converted  to  God  without  preaching  the  gospel  to  them,  to 
sustain  life  without  food,  or  breathe  without  air,  as  to  do  away  the 
custom  of  war  without  a  direct,  persistent  application  of  the  gospel  to 
the  case.  Such  an  application  Christians  have  not  yet  made,  but  must 
jnake  before  God's  promise,  or  their  own  expectations  of  peace  coez* 
tensive  with  Christianity,  can  ever  be  fulfilled. 

Is  it,  then,  impossible  to  secure  such  an  application  of  the  gospel, 
such  use  of  the  means  divinely  appointed  for  the  abolition  of  war  in 
every  Christian  land  ?  On  such  a  point  no  Christian  ought  to  doubt 
for  a  moment.  There  certainly  is  no  impossibility  in  the  case.  It  can 
be  done  ;  and  Christians  can  do  it  if  they  will, .  Must  we  then  doubt 
whether  they  will?  Can  they  not,  in  view  of  all  that  the  Bible 
says  on  the  subject,  and  all  they  know  of  the  evils  inseparable 
from  war,  be  persuaded  to  use  the  means  which  God  has  made 
necessary  to  secure  a  consummation  so  vastly  important  for  the 
temporal  and  eternal  welfare  of  our  race  ?  Can  they  never  be  roused 
to  their  duty  on  this  subject  ?  We  cannot  believe  they  will  always 
fold  their  hands  in^indolence  or  despair,  and  float  down  this  world-wide 
stream  of  pollution  and  blood,  vice,  crime,  and  misery,  to  the  end  of 
time.  Will  they  never  efface  this  brand  of  reproach  from  our  religion 
of  peace?  God  forbid.  However  profound  their  past  or  present 
slumbers,  they  will  one  day  wake  to  their  duty  on  this  subject ;  and 
whenever  they  do,  God  stands  pledged  to  crown  his  own  appointed 
means,  a  right  application  of  His  gospel  to  the  case,  with  full  and 
glorious  success. 

It  is,  then,  a  question  only  of  time.  Sooner  or  later  the  consumma- 
tion we  seek  must  come  ;  and  it  is  for  Christians  to  say,  by  their  use 
or  neglect  of  the  requisite  means,  how  soon  it  shall  come,  or  for  how 
many  ages  more  of  blood  and  misery  it  shall  be  postponed.  The 
question  'should  be  brought  home  to  every  Christian,  for  he  must  meet 
it  at  the  bar  of  God.  We  wish  to  press  it  now,  since  only  now  can  it 
be  of  any  avail.  How  much  longer,  then,  will  the  disciples  of  the 
Prince  of  Peace  continue  their  neglect  of  the  means  provided  in  his 
gospel  for  putting  an  end  to  war  in  every  Christian  land  7  Have  they 
not  already  seen  enough  of  its  evils  7  In  four  short  years,  we  alone 
lost  an  amount  of  treasure  and  life  sufficient,  with  God's  blessing,  to 
spread  the  gospel  well-nigh  round  the  globe  ;  and  in  the  last  five  cen- 
turies, Europe  has  sacrificed  enough  to  evangelize  half  a  score  of  such 
worlds  as  ours.  With  facts  like  these  staring  them  in  the  face,  can- 
not, will  not  Christians  wake  at  length  to  the  claims  of  a  cause  so 
vital  to  the  present  and  immortal  welfiB.re  of  our  whole  race  7 

The  means  requisite  for  success  in  this  cause  are  very  simple,  and 
lie  directly  under  every  Christian's  eye.  They  are  all  included  in  a 
right  application  of  the  gospel  to  the  case ;  and  these  means  are  to  be 
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used  in  the  closet,  aroand  the  fireside,  in  the  sabbath  and  the  oommon 
school,  in  all  seminaries  of  learning,  from  the  pulpit,  the  platform,  and 
the  Ijceum,  in  halls  of  legislation,  throughout  the  entire  community, 
until  public  opinion  on  this  subject  shall  be  permanently  recast  in  the 
mould  of  the  gospel,  the  custom  of  war  brought  under  its  irrevocable 
ban,  and  the  great  brotherhood  of  nations  led  to  supersede  it  forever 
by  peaceful  expedients  alone  for  the  settlement  of  their  disputes. 

Uere  is  the  cause  of  Peace  in  a  nutshell.  Let  all  this  be  done,  as 
it  can  and  must  be  in  time  ;  and  just  as  far  as  it  shall  be,  will  the  war- 
system,  with  all  its  enormous. evils,  melt  away  from  every  Christian 
land,  and  leave  coming  ages  to  wonder  how  it  could  ever  have  been 
tolerated  by  men  professing  a  religion  of  peace. 


ANTI-WAB  CHRISTIANS. 

All  the  professed  followers  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  ought  to  be  anti- 
war ;  but  only  a  mere  fraction  of  them  have  actually  been  so  for  the 
last  fifteen  hundred  years.  For  some  three  centuries  they  did  as  a 
body  treat  war  as  incompatible  with  their  profession  as  Christians, 
and  refused,  on  peril  of  martyrdom,  to  bear  arms.  Of  their  logic 
we  are  not  now  speaking;  we  only  assert  the  fact  as  undeniable. 
The  nominal  conversion  of  Constantino  early  in  the  fourth  century 
turned  the  current ;  and,  from  that  day  to  this,  the  mass  of  Chris- 
tians have  given  to  the  custom  their  sanction  and  active  support. 

This  war-degeneracy  of  the  Church,  however,  has  never  been  univer- 
sal, but  in  every  age  thero  have  been  sporadic  instances  of  dissent  and 
earnest  protest.  Of  such  cases,  we  admit  that  history  has  preserved 
only  partial,  incidental,  fragmentary  records,  yet  enough  to  show  that, 
in  some  form  and  to  some  extent,  the  strict  principles  of  peace  have 
in  every  age  been  held  by  the  Puritans  of  the  Church,  the  class  of 
Christians,  that,  like  the  Waldensians,  the  Wicklifllites,  and  a  portion 
of  Luther's  followers,  have  always  led  the  van  of  progress  in  the  Chris- 
tian world.  Of  these  pioneers  in  Christian  Reform  there  ought  to  be 
collected  a  fuller  account  than  we  have  yet  seen;  and,  should  this 
ever  be  done,  we  cannot  doubt  that  in  our  age  some  Christians,  always 
the  purest  and  best,  will  be  found  to  have  borne  an  unequivocal  and 
earnest  testimony  against  war  as  unchristian. 

On  this  point,  we  occasionally  meet  facts  of  much  interest  to  the 
friends  of  peace.  We  have  recorded  a  number  of  such  facts  on  our 
pages;  and  not  long  since,  we  came  across  one  where  we  should 
have  least  expected  it.  In  Southern  Russia  a  friend  of  peace,  travel- 
ling in  that  region,  found  a  colony  of  "Defenseless  Christians,  or 
Mennonites,"  about  thirty-six  thousand  from   Prussia,  who  had  left 
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their  fatherland  to  escape  the  disabilities  and  military  ezactioDS  which 
their  consciences  would  not  allow  them  to  bear  ;  and  one  of  their 
number,  Cornelius  Janzen,  sent  to  the  London  Peace  Society  fifty 
rubles  (about  £17)  to  aid  in  diffusing  the  principles  of  peace  held  by 
the  Mennonites  as  by  the  Quakers.  Their  founder,  Menno,  was  con- 
temporary with  Luther;  and  his  followers,  supposed  now  to  number 
some  two  or  three  hundred  thousand  in  Europe  and  the  United 
States,  have  for  more  than  three  centuries  adhered  to  their  anti-war 
convictions  and  testimonies. 

"  On  our  way  down  the  Danube  to  South  Russia,"  says  the  traveller 
referred  to,  •'  we  came  a  little  into  communication,  at  Vienna  and 
Peeth,  with  some  members  of  another  remarkable  religious  society, 
who  call  themselves  *  Bible  Christians,  or  Believers  in  Christ,'  but 
who  are  called  by  the  outside  world  *  Nazarenes.*  These  people,  also, 
hold  that  war  is  unlawful  to  the  Christian,  and  uphold  their  testimony 
at  all  costs.  One  of  their  number,  a  tailor  by  trade,  named  Peter 
Zimbricht,  was  drawp  for  the  army,  and,  refusing  to  serve,  was  sent 
prisoner  to  Vienna  shortly  before  the  late  war  in  Prussia.  He  was 
treated  there  with  lenity  by  the  authorities,  and  allowed  occasionally 
to  visit  his  friends,  who  consoled  him,  and  strengthened  his  faith. 
But  when  the  war  broke  out,  he  was  sent  to  join  the  army  in  the 
fi^oLd,  his  sword  and  mosket  being  tied  to  his  body.  At  the  battle  of 
Sadowa  or  Kooitgratz,  his  commandifig  officer,  finding  him  resolute  in 
his  refusal  to  fight,  ordered  him  to  be  shot ;  but  in  the  act  of  pronounc- 
ing the  fatal  oi^or  a  ball  or  shell  terminated  his  own  life.*' 

Could  we  trace  the  history  of  the  most  devoted  followers  of  Christ 
in  every  age  and  clime,  we  should  doubtless  find  among  them  far  more 
of  the  pacific  principle  than  is  now  suspected,  even  by  its  staunchcst 
friends.  Lideed,  some  germs  of  this  principle  will  be  found,  on  careful 
scrutiny,  latent  in  nearly  all  that  have  ever  claimed  to  be  Christians. 


Whence  ocr  Wabs  with  the  Indians.  —  There  is  much,  if  not 
entire  truth  in  the  statement,  that  we  are  "  charged  before  the  civil- 
ized world,  by  the  testimony  of  our  own  witnesses,  of  having  been 
*  uniformly  unju'^t  to  the  Indians ; '  and  it  is  stated  by  Gen.  Sherman 
and  his  associate  commissioners,  that  this  injustice  has  been  tho  cause 
of  all  the  wars  which  they  have  waged  against  us."  We  have  been 
for  ages  in  frequent  conflict  with  our  red  brothers ;  and  now  it  seems 
on  our  own  showing,  that  it  has  been  all,  or  nearly  all,  our  own  fault. 
A  modicum  of  William  Penn's  kindness,  combined  with  his  practical 
wisdom,  would  have  averted  most  of  these  evils.  Our  Commissioner 
enumerates  as  the  chief  causes  of  our  difficulties  with  the  Indians, — 

1.  The  dissatisfaction  of  the  Indians  in  ocnsequence  of  having;  been 
betrayed  into  the  cession  of  their  lands  by  pretended  treaties.  27  The 
constant  failure  of  the  Government  to  fulfil  in  good  faith  its  treaty 
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obligations  with  the  tribes*  3.  The  frequent  and  unprovoked  out- 
rages an^  murders  of  Indians  by  soldiers  and  white  citizens.  4.  The 
impossibility  of  obtaining  justice  in  local  courts,  or  of  punishing  white 
criminals  for  the  reasoo  ^at  the  tutimony  of  bidian$  is  not  alloived  in 
those  courts,  5.  The  unlawful  occupation  by  the  whites  of  lands-  not 
ceded  nor  treated  for.  6.  The  shameful  feet  that  of  all  the  appror 
priations  made  l:^  Congress  for  their  benefit,  but  a  very  small  part 
ever  reaches  them. 


Sir  John  Bowrinq  on  Peace.  — In  1843,  at  the  first  Peace  Con- 
gress in  London,  we  recollect  well  the  prominent  activity  of  Dr. 
Bowring,  now  Sir  John,  as  a  member  of  that  Congress.  Haised  since 
to  high  places  of  diplomatic  trust,  we  are  glad  to  copy  from  the 
British  Friend  the  following  record  of  what  he  has  achieved  in  this 
capacity :  — 

"  A  treaty  has  lately  been  negotiated  between  Baroa  H.  Rothschild 
and  Sir  John  Bowring,  the  respective  plenipotentiaries  of  the  King  of 
ISweden  and  Norway  and  of  the  supreme  King  of  Siam,  in  which  an 
article  has  been  iatroduoed,  providing  that  in  case  of  any  misunder- 
standiDg  between  the.  sovereigns  or  subjects  of  the  two  coantries,  the 
dispute  shall  not  be  settled  by  an  appeal  to  arms,  but  by  the  friendly 
arbitration  of  some  neutral  power.  We  are  informed  that  this  is  the 
fourth  treaty  signed  by  Sir  John  Bowring  in  which  this  pacific  clause 
has  been  made  an  internatiooal  law.  The  first  occasion  was  between 
the  Belgian  and  Hawaiian  Governments,  in  which  Uie  intervention  of 
King  Leopold  induced  his  ministers  to  accept  the  proposal  which  has 
been  since  conceded  in  treaties  made  by  the  Italians  and  the  Swiss* 
We  are  glad  that  Sir  John  Bowring  (who  was  for  many  years  the 
Foreign  Secretary  of  the  Peace  Society)  has  been  enabled  in  his  old 
age  to  give  practical  effect  to  the  convictions  of  his  youth." 

It  is  thus  that  the  cause  of  peace  is  silently  diffusing  its  benign 
influences  not  only  through  Christendom,  but  even  among  the  remote 
Pagan  nations.  We  cannot  say  how  far  such  influences  from  our  cause, 
have  already  gone  in  averting  war,  and  gradually  Christianising  the 
international  policy  of  the  world ;  but  we  have  no  doubt  they  have 
extended  much  farther  than  is  generally  supposed,  and  are  now  under- 
miniDg  the  war-system  everywhere,  and  preparing  the  way  for  a  general, 
permanent  Policy  of  Peaoe.  Suoh  a  polky  Christendom  ought  to 
teach  all  nations,  and  might,  we  think,  if  she  would,  teach  it  soon,  and 
with  great  saecess*  Could  sho  in  any  other  way  perform  a  higher 
service  for  God  and  Humanity? 
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THE  PRESS  ON  PEACE.  ' 

SOMl  SPKCimNB  or  BETTER  7IEWS  OK  THE  SUBJECT. 

Peace  Views  in  the  South.  —  We  early  spoke  a  word  in  faror  of  the 
Christian  Neighbor,  published  at  Colambia,  South  Caroliaa ;  and  we  rejotea 
to  see  it  justifying  more  than  all  we  said  in  its  commendation.  It  is  an  es- 
oellent  little  sheet,  multum  in  parvo^  nnd  nearly  everything  in  it  quite  to 
the  point,  especially  on  the  peace  question.  We  did  not  suppose  the  South 
anywhere  contained  yiews  so  thorough  and  well-reasoned  on  peace.  We 
haye  been  much  interested  in  the  discussions  of  the  subject,  pro  and  con, 
in  the  Neighbor.    We  give  a  specimen  or  two :  — 

<<  War  separates  and  antagonizes,  Christianity  unites  and  harmoniiea. 
War  excites  hatred,  Christianity  love.  War  encourages  deception 
and  treachery,  Christianity  sincerity  and  affection.  War  leads  to  theft, 
and  disregard  for  private  rights,  Christianity  to  honesty,  and  a  regard 
for  the  rights  of  others.  War  encourages  revenge,  Christianity  forbids  it, 
and  teaches  forgiveness.  iWar  degrades  and  demoralizes,  Christianity 
elevates  and  makes  virtuous.  War  desecrates  the  Sabbath,  Christianity 
sanctifies  it.  War  destroys  the  means  of  education,  and  environs  its  subjects 
with  ignorance,  Christianity  leads  to  the  improvement  both  of  the  mind  and 
heart.  War  destroys  churches,  and  leads  to  barbarism,  Christianity  builds 
churches,  and  spreads  civilization  and  prosperity.  War  is  the  enemy  of 
woman  ;  Christianity  is  her  friend.  Wor  makes  enemies  of  friends,  Chris- 
tianity makes  friends  of  enemies.  War  destroys  manufactories,  commerce 
and  agriculture  ;  Christianity  is  the  friend  and  patron  of  them  all.  War 
leads  to  profanity,  and  blasphemy.  Christianity  says,  *  bless  them  that 
curse  you,  and  pray  for  them  which  despitefully  use  you  and  persecute 
you.'  War  makes  heroes  of  the  cruel  and  ambitious  ;  Christianity  of  the 
meek,  gentle  and  forgiving.  War  destroys  the  very  means  of  industry, 
and  leads  to  idleness  and  profligacy ;  Christianity  husbands  the  former,  and 
encourages  energy  and  enterprise.  War  is  the  most  bitter  curse  that  can 
possibly  visit  a  nation,  OAUsmg  blight,  desolation,  and  death,  wherever  it 
goes ;  Christianity  is  an  angel  of  mercy,  scattering  her  blessings,  both 
temporal  and  spiritual,  wherever  she  moves.  The  spirit  and  principles  of 
war  are  from  below;  the  spirit  and  principles  of  Christianity  are  from 
above. 

We  see  in  the  following  case  how  the  question  of  the  lawfulness  of  war 
is  discussed,  pro  and  con :  — 

**  When  you  say  Christianity  copdemtis  war  as  wrong  under  all  circum- 
stances, do  you  not,  in  effect,  say  Qod  has  contradicted  himacif?  It  is  not 
necessary  to  quote  Scripture  passages  to  prov^  that  He  in  ancient  times  not 
only  allowed  war,  but  commanded  the  Jews  to  engage  in  it.  Now,  is  Ue 
*  who  changeth  not,'  the  author  of  a  Christianity  which  condemns  as 
wrong  in  toto  that  which  He  himself  in  time  past  enjoined  as  a  duty  under 
special  circumstances?  He  commanded  the  Israelites  to  ?o  forth  to  battle  ; 
but  did  He  command  them  to  commit  sin  f    Yet  you  would  have  Christianity 
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oondemn  as  wrong  that  which  He  himself  did,  or  oommaiMled  to  be  done, 
only  a  few  tfaoasand  years  ago.  It  seems  to  me,  that  war  was  wrong  then, 
or  thai,  under  certain  circumstances,  it  is  justifiable  now.  If  war  be  ab- 
solutely wrong  now,  it  must  have  been  so  then.'* 

To  this  the  editor  answeii :  **  We  agree  that  obedience  to  God's  command 
of  old  was  incumbent  on  the  Israelites ;  but  war  in  the  olden  time,  much 
more  under  the  reign  of  Christ,  would  be  wrong  in  the  absence  of  such 
specific  command.  As  there  is  found  no>  authority  for  war  either 
in  the  old  covenant,  the  Decalogue,  or  the  Gospel,  it  follows  that 
war  can  be  right  only  when  covered  by  a  special  order  from  God.  On 
this  special  order  hang  all  the  life  and  point  of  C.  T.'s  argument. 
And  if  he  cannot  produce  a  divinely  authenticated  special  order  for  war  in 
the  Christian  dispensation,  he  has  nothing  under  heaven  to  hang  his  argu- 
ment on.  Where  is  there  saoh  an  order?  Goin^  to  war  mithout  it  is  ab- 
solute presumption,  and,  in  the  light  of  Christianity,  absolute  rebellion. 
To  say  there  are  '  oertain  circumstances '  under  which  war  would  be  jus- 
tifiable now,  and  yet  have  no  specific  command  from  God  to  indicate  when 
a  war  .has  those  certain  oircumstonoee,  is  to  do  exactly  what  every  warring 
nation  has  done  since  the  ooronatton  of  Christ-— take  the  question  wholly 
out  of  the  light  of  Christianity." 

Such  views  as  these  are  now  published  at  the  South  by  a  Methodist,  whose 
church  in  this  eoantry  numbers  more  than  a  million. 

PiACB  Vuws  IN  OTHiR  SicTKWs.  —  Take  a  specimen  from  the  Herald  of 
Truth,  an  organ  of  the  Mennonites :  — 

The  Trux  Dxtensx.  —  I  was  riding  in  a  stage-coach  in  Massachusetts, 
was  full  of  passengers.  There  was  one  man  whom  the  others  called  Colone^ 
He  talked  a  great  deal  about  expending  fifty  millions  of  dollars  to  put  the 
country  into  a  state  of  defense.  It  would  be  a  happy  thing,  1  said,  just 
what  the  nation  needs ;  for  it  is  in  great  danger,  ana  ought  to  be  put  into  a 
state  of  defense.  "  I  hope,"  said  be,  '*  Congress  will  appropriate  all  the 
surplus  revenue  for  that  purpose."  So  do  I,  I  replied.  He  began  to  think 
I  was  on  his  side,  and  to  make  quite  free  with  me.  But,  saicT  I,  we  may 
differ  as  to  the  best  wayof  putting  the  nation  into  a  state  of  defense.  How 
would  you  do  it?  ««  Why,"  said  he,  •«  there  is  but  one  way."  What  is 
that?  I  asked.  •«  To  build  forts  and  fortifications,"  said  the  Colonel,  ''all 
along  our  sea-ooast  and  on  our  frontiers,  to  build  more  ships  of  war,  to  in- 
crease the  army  and  navy,  to  fill  the  nation  with  implements  of  war,  and 
improve  the  military  svstem."  I  thought  we  should  differ,  said  I.  Now, 
I  believe  every  gun  and  sword,  every  fort  and  ship  of  war,  and  every  soldier, 
only  adds  to  our  danger.  These  are  the  very  things  that  portend  our  min. 
We  have  too  many  of  them  alreadv.  If  we  had  not  one,  we  should  be  safer. 
'*  How,  then,"  he  asked,  **  wonld  yon  put  the  nation  in  a  posture  of 
defense?"  Iwouldnse  the  money  to  make  all  the  people  love  their 
enemies,  and  be  willing  to  die  rather  than  kill  them ;  to  nuike  all  the  woild 
feel  that  we  loved  them,  and  that  we  had  no  means  or  dispositiim  to  hurt 
them  in  any  way.  Then  we  should  be  in  a  posture  of  defense.  The  people 
would  all  be  armed  with  a  power  before  which  no  nation  oould  stand.  No 
nation  would  desire  to  invaae  ua.    No  nation  could  do  it.    Would  not  this 
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plaee  the  natioii  tn  &  better  pofltnie  of  dtefetwe  thflB  ibria,  juwkB  and  nmTieB? 
lie  conferaed  that  \t  woald,  it  the  whole  nation  woidd  adopt  the  neihod. 

**If  the  wholcnation  would.'^  There's  tTie  rub;  but  if  thej  will  not, 
what  shall  be  done?  Continue  the  present  suicidal  policj  ?  Of  course  they 
wiU  ttntil  tbej  Aai)  l^rn  and'  pat  In  pta'dfid^  the  wiser,  safer,  policy  of 
peace.  Whenever  anj  nation  shall  do  sOi-YUcj'  will  find  it  as  effective  as 
that  of  William  Penn,  which  B«curcd  perfect  peaqowith  our  moet  warlika 
lodians,  just  bm  long  as  it  «ii»  ooqtiiiiied  io  goa<i  faith.  The  oblj  <|ueetioD 
is  whether  nations  professedly  Christian  can  be  trained  to  treat  each  other 
in  this  way.  We  fully  believe  they  can  be,  and  sooner  or  later  will  be. 
But  how  ?  Never  by  the  kind  of  training  taught  or  tolerated  for  the  most 
part  in  Christendom  during  the  lael  fifteeia  cenUrtes. 


COST  OF  ENGLISU  WARS, 


We  condense,  mainly  from  English  sources,  an  abstract,  or  bfrd's-eye  view  of 
the  chief  wars  in  whioh  Bii)i^and  has  been  en^^ged  since  her  great  Hevolution 
in  1688,  nearly  two  centuries  ago.  It  will  be  found  a  text  or  starting-point 
for  a  world  of  thought. 

War  of  1088  lasted  9  years,  eoatiag         .        .        •        £180,000,000  , 
Borrowed  £100,000,000,  the  simple  interest  on  whicb 

in  177  years  (to  18G5),  at  34  per  cent  amounts  to  203^00,^500 

.   Wnr  of  the  Spanish  8uc<?e*eien,  II  years,  cost  .         5S2,'200  006 

Borrowed  324  millions  in  152  years,  to      .         .         .  142,980,000 

Spanish  War,  ending  1748,  9  ycars^  cost  .         .         .  54,000,000 

Borrowed  29  millions ;  interest  in  127  years '     -        •  128,005,000 

War  of  1756,  7  years,  cost 112,000,000 

Borrowed  00  millions  ;  interest  in  102  years      .    .    ,.        214,200,000 

American  War,  8  years,  cost '         130,000,000 

Borrowed  104  millions,  int»*rc8t  iq  90  years  .  .  •  327,600,000 
French  Revolutionary  War,  9  years,  cost  .         .         461,000,000 

Borrowed  201  miUluns,  interest  in  63  years  .. .  .  443,205,000 
War  against  Bonaparte,  li  years,  cost  .  ,  *.  1,159.000,000 
Borrowed  380  millions.  intcrcBt  in  50  years  •  . .  „  .679,000,000 
Crimean  \Var  cost  at.tbe  time  .         .      *  .      ',.,•*.       74,^30,000 

fotftl      .*'-':        .     ;   .   .     .  '  '.        .    £4,234,435,000 
Or  $21,172,175,000.  "       /  ;'      .     ' 

.  £vec  since  the  Crij^i^eaQ  War^  the  xan^ua)  coet  of  the 
,  .     Britlali  Army  ji»d  ^>vy,  W  baea  ^pmra^s  of 

£10,00.0,000    per  annma  |ir«a^r.U)Wia».<the 

years  preceding  that  wap..  JSle^en  jbears^Of.  Ihis     . 
-  .,  ,        extra  cost  ajDttoufits,^  .;     .  .,       ^..       ,   .   ...        £110.000,000 

w^idh  might  fiilrly  be  added  to  Hi^ above  stim,'ttialiHite  the  total  amount  of 
iAortey^  ar/tt«Wy  paid  by  €h^t  Britain  upon  hc^' ifrjtjcipal  wars  (and  no\ 
Intlttding  ^uchr"  «»»an  "WatH  aS  fho^ic  carried  on  fn  India,  Oliina,  etc.); 
!a6out$22,O00,000,'00O,"  ot' upwttrds  of  one  V^rt<?r  tnore  than  the  whple 
w4lm*i**d»  wealth  of  the  tJnited'SlktesbeforiS^tlrtWtertbfeHlon! - 
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But  the  e^pendilure  oooMtoii;ed  bA  those  vvkr9  4afia  not  end  even  here ; 
for  the  nveddling  policj  in  which  they  took  their  riae,  has  impelled  our 
Btatesmen  ever  aiDce  to  enter  into  tbnt  fetal  system  of  riyalry  in  armaments 
by  Which  the  (shreat  Powen  are  ao  streaootiBly  striving  to  mln  their  respeotlTe 
cnaDtriee.  Oaff  stuteMlieD  having' »M»tuated  tbcniidfee  to  believe  that  it 
wfiB  Gofflaad's  4a&  tjoinke  a  part  in  eFery  qnafr^l  th»t  majr  luriw  .faetweea 
its  neiKhbors,  ii  fqllowed,  as  a;  neoessar^  inference,  that  Eneland  must  kern 
its  military  preparations  on  the  same  footing  as  theirs.  With  what  result 
the  following  table  of  the  sams  expended  on  our  army  and  navy  iince  the 
jwoM  will  thdw ;  — 

WAH  ixi^nftts  $9m  iai5  «o.l868. 
Army  aiid  Nttvy.  54  veara    .       ^        .        .        .       .Mfi%Za^2dZ9 
lotertst  of  national  debt,  64  years        .        •        .  1,529^32,268 

Fortifications,  8  years  only  (1861  - 1868)      .        .  5,030,000 

TV»lal £2.597,294,407 

or  $12,^6.472,000,  wl}ieb,addet  to' the  abovie-metitfoiKed  $22,000,000,000, 
iqakes  nearly  ta6,000^i000(000.. 

WAA  S^l^rXBIAKS  JN    1868    ALOJiiZf 

Interest  of  debt jC26,571,750 

Army  and  Naty        .  28,567,531 

FortifieaUons  530,000 

Total £55,689,281 

•  War  ezpenditqra  aloue      .        .        .        .        £4.640,773  per  month 

J         1,070,947  per  week. 
152,573  per  hour 
105  per  minuto 
One  hundred  guineas  per  minute,  night  and  day,  all  the  year  round,  is 
the  expenditnre  for  present  armaments  and  for  the  interest  of  debts  fur 
past  wars ! 

It  is  said  that  figures  wUl  not  lie,  and  if  so,,  how  difiareiit  would  have 
been  the  oondition  of*  England  if  for  tbeiast  one  hnndred  and  eighty  years 
she  had  pnrsued  a  polioy  etriofely  paciflc.  In  this  period  her  war-policy  has 
used  up  her  entire  property  nearly  twice  over.  Had  this  vast  amount  of 
wealth,  with  all  the  hands  and  heads  employed  upon  hex  war^system^  been 
engaged  witb  equal  neal  in  darekliping  her  Bssonrses^and  taxing  herener* 
giea,  she  might  have  been,  ev«ry  Mod  ef  her  terrHorf,  !fke  the  garden  of 
Eden,  such  a  wonder  to  the  world  as  w6uld  have  done  a  hundred  times  . 
more  by  her  home  example  to  win  converts  to  hep  religion  of  peace  than 
all  her  devoted  niasioDaries  have  yet  done,  or  o9»  in  long  ages  to  oome. 

PativO  ofv  9Dtf  Dbbv.  -^  W^  see  It  stated  by  a  reliable  writer  on  ' 
finance;  «hiit  tWe  e*irt,  of  our  late  war  aAidnrtted,  in  1865,  to  $8,287,- 
758,829,  aWthat  BO  iqps  than  $800,000,0j()0  of.this  had  been  paid* 
If  we  did  seepoi  at  fir^t  to,  plunge  headlong  inio  debt,  we  eertainiy  have 
beg^  to  sot  If  .gpfA  Rumple, by-  n. prompt  detMWpei  efiort  to  pay  U 
all  off  as  soon  as  possible.' 
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English  Elcction  —  its  DsTBLOPmNT  or  Pbacb  Peinciplh. — The 
friends  of  peace  in  Eoglaod  wisely  seized  the  occasion  of  the  late  election 
to  make  a  wide  distribution  of  short  tracts  and  liandbills,  full  of  tell- 
ing ftots  and  statistics  addressed  to  the  electors,  for  tbe  purpose  of  seeiirios 
from  oandidates  a  oommittal  in  fiiTor  of  a  pacific  policy.  The  resutt,  so  fkr 
as  known,  seems  to  have  been  quite  successful  in  calling  fbrth  yiews  &r 
in  advance  of  those  which  have  heretofore  ruled  in  the  British  GoYemment. 
These  avowals  must,  in  some  cases,  if  not  in  all,  be  received  with  8on» 
allowance ;  '*  but  these  professions,'*  as  the  Herald  of  Peace  well  sajs,  **  are  at 
least  significant  of  what  is  thought  acceptable  to  the  country.  And  it  is 
impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  the  number  of  those  now  asking  for  tbe 
suffrages  for  the  people,  who  give  prominbncs  in  their  addresses  to  the 
necessity  of  peocs,  non-inierventiont  and  reduction  of  Military  expem&lure,** 
Clear  and  striking  proob  that  the  friends  of  peace  have  already  wrought  a 
great  change  in  public  opinion  on  such  practical  issues,  and  are  eure  in 
time  to  revolutionize  the  war-policy  of  their  government. 

The  November  Heraid  of  Peace  quotes  brief  extracts  from  more  than  forty 
candidates  for  Parliament,  givtog  their  views  in  favor  of  such  meaenros  as 
the  Peace  Society  has  been  urging  for  half  a  century.  «<  On  our  naval  and 
military  establishments,  alone."  rays  Thomas  B,  Potter ^  '<  we  are  spending 
tbe  enormous  sum  of  £40,000,000  ($200,000,000)  per  annum  as  a  peace. 
establishment !  '*  «*  la  foreign  affiiirs,"  says  Hon.  George  Broderick^  «•  my 
voice  will  ever  be  for  peace.  I  conceive  that  we  shall  best  maintain  friendly 
relations  with  foreign  powers,  not  by  disguising  our  sympathy  with  the  cause 
of  political  liberty  on  the  Continent,  or  the  cause  of  ^rsonal  liberty  in 
America,  but  rather  by  abstaining  from  engagements  which  can  only  serve 
the  purposes  of  dynastic  ambiti«)n."  •«  There  would  seem  in  these  days,'* 
says  the  RifflU  Hon.  T.  Milner  Gibson,  **  tobe  a  rivalry  amongst  tbe  nations 
of  Europe  in  the  extent  of  their  military  and  naval  armaments ;  and  the 
industrious  classes  of  those  countries  are  all  suifering  from  the  heavy  bur- 
dens thus  imposed.  I  believe  these  great  warlike  preparations  do  not  tend  to 
preserve  neace,  but  rather  beget  a  desire  to  engage  in  war.  I  earnestly  hope 
that  public  opinion  may  be  awakened,  and  declare  itself  opposed  to  the 
mainteoanoe  of  excessive  military  and  naval  establishments  in    time  of 

S»ee."  •' ThedeploraUe extent," says  Afr.  Torrens,  M.P.,  "towhich  the 
reat  Powers  of  Europe  have,  for  thirteen  years,  been  wasting  their  reve- 
nues in  military  armaments,  for  the  purpose  of  distraotinff  the  attention  of 
their  people  from  the  extension  of  their  liberties,  and  the  increase  of  Liberal 
institutions,  can  in  no  way  justify  us  in  the  increased  cost  of  our  army  and 
navy  during  the  same  period,  tbe  more  so  as  this  ooontrv  has  declared  itself 
so  unequivocally  against  interference  in  the  affairs  of  its  neighbors.  I  hold 
that  it  would  be  the  first  duty  of  the  new  parliament  to  give  a  finishing 
blow  to  the  worn-out  crotchet  of  England  being  called  upon  to  maintain  tbe 
balance  of  power  in  Europe,  or  to  impede  the  national  development  of  other 
sutes,  whether  on  the  Rhine,  the  Danube,  Central  Asia»  or  on  the  American 
continent,  and  that  our  energies  and  attention  should  be  concentrated  on 
the  development  of  the  trae  strength  of  this  empire  —  her  eommeree  and 
her  colonies,"  *^ 
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CriLS  OP  Standikg  Arvavsnts.  —  They  are  a  cane,  a  threat  at  the  same 
time  to  the  inde][yendence  of  nelgbborine  Dations,  and  to  the  liberty  of 
citizens  at  home.  Their  maintennnce,  ana  their  inevitable  and  progressive 
increase,  are  every  whore  the  principal  cause  of  the  debt  which  preys  upon 
the  finances  of  most  nations.  They  dry  up  the  springs  of  mutual  confideneci 
without  which  there  can  be  no  prosperity,  so  that,  directly  and  indirectly, 
they  drain  all  the  sources  of  national  well-being. 

But  it  is  not  merely  as  respects  material  interests  that  standing  armiee 
are  a  curse  ;  they  are  perpetually  a  cause  of  decadence  and  of  moral  weak- 
ness. For,  are  not  the  most  ewential  qualifications  of  a  soldier  passive 
obedience,  the  abnegation  of  the  reasoning  faculty  when  his  chief  speaks, ' 
and  the  renunciation  of  personality  7  We  snow  that  bayonets  ought  not  to 
poeeees  intelligence.  A  good  army,  well-disciplined  and  well-organized,  is 
a  compact  mass  of  human  forces  placed  under  the  absolute  direction  of  a 
single  will.  It  is  a  hammer,  a  club,  a  mechanism,  a  living  engine.  There 
must  be  no  discussion,  no  scruples,  no  moral  objections.  The  order  of  the 
officer  must  be  the  standard  of  right,  and  his  instructions  must  be  regarded 
as  the  guarantee  of  justice.  The  chosen  motto  must  be,  '*  our  country, 
right  or  wrong." 

And  how  many  other  circumstances  might  be  taken  into  consideration  in 
addition  to  the  foregoing?  Is  it  not  true,  that  the  enforced  celibacy  which 
standing  armies  impose  upon  the  most  healthy  and  robust  of  men  during 
the  best  years  of  their  youth,  deteriorate  both  the  blood  and  the  morality  of 
the  nation  ?  Idleness,  too,  being  the  mother  of  all  vices,  the  prolonged 
military  discipline  which  is  requisite  to  make  the  citizen  or  the  laborer  a 
thorough  soldier,  cannot  fail  to  constitute  a  permanent  source  of  demorali- 
zation. What  can  be  more  injurious  to  the  heart  and  mind  than  the  life  of 
the  barracks  or  the  garrison  ? 


NoK-iNTiRTENTiON.  —  Chttngt  in  England's  Policy.  — It  is  the  miefortun 
of  this  country,  says  the  London  Herald  of  Peace,  to  have  been  governed  in 
past  times  by  statesmen  who  thought  it  for  the  interest  and  glory  of  £ng. 
hind  to  intermeddle  in  every  ouarrel  that 'might  arise  on  the  Continent  of 
Europe.  ^*  We  stand  forward,*'  said  Fox,  the  great  orator,  <*  the  principals 
in  every  quarrel,  the  Quixotes  of  every  enterprise,  the  agitators  in  all  the 
plots,  intrigues,  and  disturbances  that  are  every  day  arising  in  Europe.'* 

Happily,  ft  wiser  policy  has  of  late  years  been  adopted.  The  principle  of 
non-intervention  which,  when  first*  proclaimed  by  Mr.  Cobden  and  the 
Peace  party,  was  ridiculed  and  denounced,  Is  now  being  everywhere 
acknowledged  as  the  true  principle  on  which  the  foreign  relations  of  our 
country  should  be  conducted.  That  principle  does  not  forbid  our  taking 
the  warmest  interest  in  the  destinies  of  other  nations,  nor  docs  it  forbid 
our  doing  everything  in  .our  power  by  moral  influence,  by  the  offer  of 
friendly  services,  and  by  a  calm  and  conciliatory  example,  to  avert  or  to 
adjust  quarrels  between  them.  It  only  means  that  we  should,  as  a  com- 
munity, act  as  every  man  of  common  sense  acta  in  his  individual  capacity, 
and  not  rush  headlong  to  take  part  in  every  murderous  fray  that  may  take 
place  around  us. 

This  change  is  flrankly  acknowledged  by  the  present  Foreign  Secretary. 
Lord  Stanley,  before  be  came  into  office,  declared  his  acceptance  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  non-intervention  in  the  fi)llowing  emphatic  language :  *  We  may  be 
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Ofilled  cold  and  indifferent  to  tbe  affairs  of  for^gn  «ountries ;  W6  may  be 
accueed  of  selfisbneas  and  isolation.  1  am  very  well  content  to  take  my 
sbare  of«  tliese  reproaches,  bcoaute  I  firmly  believe  that  ky  minding  our  own 
affairs,  by  living  at  peace  with  our  neighoors  as  long  as  we  caa  —  and  we 
may  depend  upon  it,  when  we  don't  quarrel  with  them,  tbey  won't  be  in  a 
hurry  to  quarrel  with  us  —  and  by  setting  tbem  an  example  of  economy  and 
good  order  in  our  government  at  home,  we  are  doing  more  for  other  coun- 
tries, and  more  lor  the  good  of  tlie  cause  of  freedom  and  order,  and 
commercial  prosperity  throughout  the  world,  than  we  could  by  any  armed 
interference.  The  noble  lord  has  aeted  on  these  views  ever  since  he  has 
been  in  tbe  Foreign  Office ;  and  the  result  is  that  never  has  fiiigl&nd  been 
more  honored  and  respected  by  other  nations  tban  she  now  is. 

This  change  has  been  effected  chiefly  b^  men  engaged  in  oar  cause;  and  if 
tbe  Peace  Society  had  never  done  anything  more,  this  alone  ifl  worth  to  the 
world  a  thousand-fold  more  than  all  that  has  yet  been  spent  in  the  cause. 
It  starts  or  presages  a  new  era  in  the  internalional  policy  of  tbe  oiviUied 
world. 


ENGLAND'S  PAST  WARS ; 

THBIR    XXPB!fe«    AND  BUICIOAt   I^LLT. 

Great  Britain  has  been,  duriog  the  last  two  oenturiet,  more  fiequratly 
engaged  in  war  than  any  other  nation  in  ChriBtcDdom  ;  and  the  resale  of 
all  these  goes  far  to  justify  tbe  <iae»tion  of  her  great  Puritan  poet  in  hii 
sonnret  on  Lord  Fairtax  — 

What  can  war  but  endless  war  still  breed  ? 

Of  tbe  five  great  wars  wa^  by  England  since  h«r  Bevolutionof  I6884  and 
before  tbe  wars  consequent  00  tbe  first  French,  Hevolution,  tbe  last  waa  the 
Seven  Years*  War ;  a  war  deemed  at  the  time  one  of  the  most  eminently 
successful  in  which  she  had  ever  engiaged,  not  only  in  a  ^eat  de.i]  of  what  ia 
called  glory,  but  in  a  large  increase  of  territory,  chiefly  Canada.  •  But,  m 
Kant  says  that  almost  every  war,  besides  the  infinite  mischief  it  inflicts  on 
the  world  while  it  lasts,  leaves  behind  it  the  seeds  of  other  wars,  so  vras  it 
emphatically  as  respects  the  Seven  Years'  War.  Of  course  it  bad  increased 
enormously  the  burdens  of  the  country,  both  by  the  imm^iate  pieeaore  of 
taxation,  and  by  a  large  addition  to  the  national  debt.  It  was  necesaary, 
therefore,  that  the  ministers  of  tbe  day  should  oaat  about  for  the  ways  and 
.  means  by  which  they  could  meet  thia  augmented  expenditare.  One  of 
the  expedients  for  this. purpose  was  an  attempt  to  tax,  without  their  con* 
sent  and  against  their  vehement  protestations,  those  North^American  eolo^ 
nice,  the  lasting  security  of  which,  as  an  appanage  tc  the  crowo  of  Great 
Britain,  was  regarded  as  the  grand  compensating  tjriuj^^pb  for  the  aacrifioet 
and  sufferings  of  the  preceding  war. 

We  need  not  detail'the  story  of  the  lamentable  conflict  between  the 
mother  country,  and  her  favorite  offspring,  to  which  that  attempt  at  *'  taxa- 
tion without  repres^ntetion  "led.  We  suppose  there  is  not  a  man  to  lie 
found  now  on  the  flice  of  the  earth,  who  would  undertake  •  to  defend  that 
war  \thich  Great  Britain  wagc^  against  her  owf  children  for  defending 
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iheif  liberties.  It  Is  abandoned  to  universal  eoodemnation  as  equally  ini^ 
qoitous  and  absurd.  And  yet  it  is  estimated  to  have  cost  200,000  liritisTi 
lives,  while  in  money  there  was  expended  £136,000,000  and  £104,000,000 
added  to  the  Rational  debt,  the.  interest  unon  which  for  the  ninety  years 
that  has  since  elapcd  amounts  to  £327,600,000  (§1,638,000,000). 

The  American  war  furnishes  another  illustration  of  Kant's  remark,  that 
almost  all  wars  leave  behind  them  the  seeds  of  other  wars.  The  great 
triumph  of  this  war  was  our  bucccbs  in  snatching  Canada  from  the  French. 
But  then  what  wss  a  f^reat  triumph  to  us,  was  an  intense  mortification  to 
them,  for  which  they  were  certain  to  watch  their  opportunity  of  revenge. 
And  when  we  quarrelled  with  our  North-American  colonies,  that  opportu- 
nity came,  and  wap  en^erly  Bcizcd.  Francf ,  as  Well  as  Spain  and  Holland, 
who  had  also  retribution  to  sceic  for"  wrongs  inflicted  in  the  Seven  Years' 
War,  backed  our  insurgent  colonists  In  their  revolt  against  our  authority, 
and  the  former  Power  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  our  total  loss  of  thq 
noblest  colonics  that  any  country  ever  possessed,  placed  in  the  balance 
against  the  lose  of  Canada,  of  which  we  bad  despoiled  her.  But  what  was 
far  worse  than  that,  the  violent  severance  from  the  British  Crown  of  the 
?lorth- American  States,  planted  between  us  and  men  of  the  same  race, 
language,  and  religion  as  ourselves,  a  root  of  bitterness,  which  has  not 
even  yet  ceased  to  l)ear  dljsastrous  fruit. 

Now  mark  another  illustration  of  Kant's  law  of  reproduction.  Of  course 
England  bitterly  resentred'lTrance's  interference  in  favor  of  our  refractory 
colonists  in  America,  and  she  in  turn  watched  her  opportunity  of  revenge, 
which  was  not  slow  in  arriving.  It  was  in  1783  that  the  Peace  was  con- 
cluded, which  brought  to  an  end  the  American  war ;  and  six  years  after,  in 
1789,  the  French  Revolution  broke  out,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
rankling  remembrance  of  the  part  which  Franco  bad  played  across  the 
Atlantic,  was  one  element  in  the  feeling  which  prompted  our  Government, 
in  an  evil  moment,  to  embark  in  what  niav  be  fairly  termed  one  of  the  most 
inexcusable  and  wicked  wars  in  which  this  country  was  ever  engaged,  and 
which,  in  the  striking?  language  of  Farl  Russell,  *'  mangled  the  face  of 
Europe*'  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  It  n  not  necessary  that  we  shoulcj 
enter  here  upon  the  history  of  that  war.  It  has  been  described  by  one 
writer  most  justly  as  '*  a  monstrous  war,  the  banding  of  a  free  nation  with 
a  host  of  despots,  to  quell  the  e^oi^ts  of  an  oppressed  people  for  its  owti 
emancipation.'?  After  Jong  and.bitter  controversy  between  the  men  of  tfiat 
generation  and  their  Impicdiatc  successors  as  to  the  necessity  and  justice  of 
that  war,  the  calm  verdict  of  history,  ps  contemporary  passion  more  and 
more  subsides  by  the  lapse  of  time,  is  being  pronounced' with  ever  increas- 
ing explicitncES  nnd  em jthasis  against  it,  ana  sgninst  the  entire  system  of 
the  meddlirg  policy  In  which  it  tcok  its  rise.  But  this  war,  and  'the  way 
with  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  which  wtis  its  immediate  and  inevitable  offepring;, 
has  cpst  this  country  from  firs^  to  last  £2,742.(00,000  (S13»V10,000,UOO)  J 
Ani,  unhappily,  it  "is  goin^o^  costing  us  still,  and  will,  we  fear,  do  so  loS^ 
centuries  ta  come,  ii^  th(|.forD!]f  of  interest  on  the  national  debt,  which  9ui 
<;h!ldren  and  children's  children  to  the  thirteenth  and  fo.urtecnth  generay 
tion  will  have  to  pa^f  ' '  \^  '  '; 

Our  last  war  waaj  tbfe  Russian,  or  Critaean,  war  of  18^3.-  Tliis  is  fresh  in 
the  memory  of  our  V^iaders,  They'remember  how  the  nation,  lashed  in W 
frenzy  hj  the  preps,  forced  the  Government,  we  believe  against  the  conyip- 
tions  and  wishes  of  thfe  triajok-ity  oHts  own  memher*,  into  that  guilty  "^ntcr- 
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pri«e.  They  remember  bow  tbe  few  of  as  wbo  had  Ifae  oo«ra^  to  oppose  il, 
were  deDounced  and  reviled  beyond  measure.  But  now,  brief  ae  is  tbe  period 
that  has  elapsed  since  its  conclusion,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  find  a  man  who 
will  undertake  its  defense.  **  The  Russian  war,  said  the  Palf-MoQ  Ga* 
zetU,  three  weeks  ago,  <*  is  among  the  follies  of  the  recorded  history  of 
England.*'  Tbe  papers  which  were  its  most  strenuous  advocates  at  tbe 
time  have  since  uttered  against  it  words  .of  most  emphatic  oondemnatton. 
**  It  is  with  no  small  reluctance  we  admit,**  said  tbe  Times  in  1861,  "a 
gigantic  effort  and  an  infinite  sacrifice  to  have  been  made  in  tfain  *' 
several,  at  least,  of  the  Ministers  who  conducted  the  war  are  known  to 
have  opeDly  confessed  that  it  was  wholly  unjustifiable.    Mr.  Bright,  in 


one  of  his  speeches,  says,  *<  1  recollect  speaking  on  this  subject  to  & 
James  Graham  in  the  House  of  Commons.  He  was  a  Minister  at  tbe  time 
of  that  war.  Ue  was  reminding  me  of  a  severe  onslaught  which  I  bad 
made  upon  him  and  Lord  Pulmerston  for  attendinff  a  dinner  at  tbe  Reform 
Club  when  Sir  Charles  Napier  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Baltic 
fleet;  and  he  remarked,  '  What  a  terrible  thrashing  1  bad  given  them  in 
the  House  of  Commons !  I  said, '  Sir  James,  tell  me  candidly,  did  you  not 
deserve  it  ?  '  He  said,  *  Well,  you  were  entirely  right  about  that  war  ;  we 
were  entirely  wrong,  and  we  never  should  have  gone  into  it.'  " 

But  who  can  estimate  the  mischief  which  this  war  has  occasioned  in 
Europe?  M.  Beaolieu,  in  his  admirable  work  On  Contemporary  Wcrs, 
states  that  in  the  Crimean  War  784,991  men,  at  a  low  estimate,  died  on 
tbe  field  of  battle,  and  from  wounds  received  in  the  oonfliet.  Hia  oalcnUi- 
tions  of  the  pecuniary  cost  of  the  war,  in  mere  money  expended  at  tbe 
time  by  the  different  nations  of  Europe,  amounts  to  £340,000,OUO 
($1,700,000,000^.  But  these  figures,  prodigious  as  they  are,  represent 
only  a  comparatively  small  portion  of  tne  evils  which  flowed  from  that 
war.  It  unchained  the  unclean  spirit  of  war,  which  bad  been  bound  for 
nearlv  forty  years,  since  which  it  has  nearly  made  tbe  round  of  what  is 
oalloa  the  civilized  world,  carrying  malice  and  murder  in  its  train  wbererer 
at  has  gone.  It  roused  the  fighting  temper  of  the  nations  everywhere,  and 
so  enabled  their  governments  to  precipitate  them  into  that  insane  system  of 
rivalry  in  armaments,  and  in  the  proouction  of  more  and  more  deadly  and 
costly  **  infernal  machines*'  for  tne  destruction  of  human  life,  which  baa 
laged,  and  is  still  raging,  over  all  Europe.  —  Herald  of  Peace, 

War  Expenses.  —  The  excuse,  says  tbe  President  of  the  Reform  League 
to  the  working-men  of  England,  **  for  our  increased  and  ruinous  expendi- 
ture tends  to  aggravate  the  evil.  It  is  attempted  to  be  justified  on  the 
ground  of  the  alleged  necessity  for  maintaining  a  larger  army  and  navy 
than  would  be  ordinarily  required  in  time  of  peace,  in  consequence  of  the 
large  armaments  kept  on  foot  in  France,  Prussm,  and  other  European  coun- 
tries, and  the  further  alleged  necessity  for  competing  with  those  codntrica  in 
their  various  inventions  for  war  purposes  and  tbe  more  complete  and  pro- 
fuse destruction  of  human  life 

<<  Surely,  here  is  a  matter  for  the  profound  conirideration  of  all  men  pro- 
fessing to  be  Christians  in  this  country,  a  country  claiming  especially  tbo 
title  of  a  Christian  and,  land  alrea'  j  burdened  with  a  gigantic  debt  of  some 
780  millions  of  pounds  caused  in  former  days  of  misrule  by  that  great  cursa 
and  sin  of  mankmd,  war.  Is  it  not  time  to  protest  ourselves,  and  call  loudly 
and  urgently  upon  the  people,  tbe  sons  of  labor  and  industry  in  every  other 
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EoropMA  ooutey,  to  proMi  agMnat  the  oontiaaMioe  of  a  ayatam*  the  Terjr 
mantioQ  of  which  ought  to  ioapure  the  deepast  horror?  Our  Amerioan. 
brethren  at  onoe  disbanded  their  armj  on  the  termination  of  their  great 
civil  war.  la  it  not  time  for  ua,  for  the  whole  European  people,  to  refuse 
positively  and  absolntelj  to  be  made  an^  longer  the  inatmments  of  mataa| 
and  wholeaale  butchery  upon  the  most  improved  scientitc  principles  ?  Is  ife 
not  time  to  refuse  poaitivelv  and  absolately  to  rulers  the  men  or  the  BMana 
fbr  continuing  the  acounecl  trade  of  blood  and  slaughter,  tha  hideous  gpun* 
Uo  of  war?  la  it  not  time  to  insist  upon  our  being  left,  at  peaoci  in  tbia 
Taunted  age  of  advanein|;  knowledge«  science,  and  civiliaatioa,  to  enioy  the 
full  advantages  and  blessings  of  fre^om  of  intercourse  and  freedom  of  trade, 
and  so  that  nations  may  mutually  contribute  to  each  other's  comfort,  wel- 
fare, wealth,  and  happiness,  instead  of  plotting  each  other's  misery  and 
ruin,  and  maintaining  armed  hosts  in  costly  and  vicious  idleness  to  prey 
like  locuateupon  the  fruits  of  impoveriahed  toil? 

.  «« If  oor  Christianity  be  not  a  mcM  aham  and  hvpooriaj,  it  should  be  im- 
possible for  a  system  of  things  to  exist  that  could  give  rise  to  such  quea-; 
tiona.  The  one  oommandment  given  to  us  especially  as  Christians,  is  to* 
love  one  another,  and  by  so  doing  to  show  that  we  are  the  disciples  of  Him 
who  gave  us  thifl  new  commandment. "  In  that  commandment  are  contained 
both  the  germ  and  fruit  of  all  real  reform,  social,  politieal,  religious,  in- 
dividual, national,  European.  In  it  is  contained  more  true  wisdom  than  in 
all  the  schools  of  philosophy  that  ever  existed.  The  practice  of  it  assisted 
to  overthrow  the  whole  pdwor  of  imperial  and  once  universal  pagptnism,  and 
turaed  the  then  world  tmside  down ;  the  revived  practice  of  it  would  again 
cbange  the  whole  face  of^  the  habitable  globe,  disband  every  bloated  arma- 
ment, link  nation  to  nation  in  amity  and  brotherhood,  and  settle  their 
easual  disputes  by  friendly  arbitrament  inatead  of  diplomatic  artifice  or 
brute  force  and  riflad  cannon. 

«*  It  waa  to  the  poor  especially  that  Christ  came  to  preach  the  glad 
tidings  of  God's  love  and  man's  salvation.  It  may  yet  be  reserved  fbr  the 
poor  to  teach  the  rich  and  the  rulers  of  the  earth  to  be  Chriatiaos,  not  in 
mere  name  and  profession,  but  in  truth  and  practice,  and  give  to  democracy 
its  noblsat  triumph  in  securing  not  only  the  freedom,  but  the  peace  of  the 
world."  

PsACB  Opbratiohs  IN  F&ANCB.  —  We  give  a  specimen  of  the  way 
in  which  our  eo-workers  there  propose  to  carry  on  the  caose  :  —  In 
Havre  is  an  organiiation' called  Union  of  Peaee^  of  which  F.  Santal- 
lier  is  the  chief  actuary,  and  whose  general  plan  of  operation  may  be 
aeen  in  the  following, -*- 

*^  Declaration,  —  The  undersigned,  united  by  a  common  love  of 
peace  throoflh  jnatMe,  and  by  a  oemaion  faith  in  the  progceenve 
deattnies  of  bonanity  ;  eonvinoed  that  if  wan  in  times  of  barbarism 
had  for  their  ordinary  motive,  on  one  side  spoliation  and  conquest, 
and,  on  the  other,  defence  and  patriotism,  there  exists  at  present 
bo  avowable  motive  for  warlike  conflicts,  bat  disputes  on  points  of 
international  right ;  persuaded  that  the  principle,  no  one  has  Offy 
riffht  todojuMtice  to  hinudf,  is  one  of  the  foundations  of  social  order« 
^d  that  Mb  principle,  which  rules  individuala  in  all  civilized  cottn- 
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tlfos,  Ott^hl  logioail^  to  b«  eiteodod  to  the  relations  of  one  people  to 
another;  hoping  that  the  oroatioQ  of  an  internatioDal  jarfsprudenee, 
deduoed  from  the  collectiTe  interests  of  peoples,  will  efieot  in  diplo- 
matic Qonteations  the  same  salutarj  revolution  which  national  codes 
have  effected  in  re^^ating  individual  dissensions,  and  witl  eraduallj 
preveat  the  infinite  evils  which  war  engenders ;  deolare  that  thej 
eonsecrate  their  personal  and  earnest  efforts  to  the  propagation  of  ikis 
InterTmtitmal  Union  cf  Ptoot^  which  has  fbr  its  object  — r  1,  1\>  aoUeot 
adhesions  to  the  ideas  above  expressed  and  to  draw  together  the  sjm* 
pathies  of  the  whole  world ;  —  2.  To  oolleot  the  largest  number  possi* 
ble  of  subscribers  to  the  works  published  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Vvdon  9f  Peace ;  *-*  SI.  To  direot  attention  among  all  peoples  to  the 
question  of  an  international  jurispradenoe^  as  introductory  to  the 
ofeation  of  «n  intenMitional  tnbuoal  eleotad  diraoUj  by  nniveraal 
soilrage/' 

POWER   OF   LOVE. 
Dear  is  the  saoved  bond  wbioh  binds. 
In  union  sweet,  harmonious  minds  ; 
Thriod  dear  the  sacred  links  whieh  run 
From  heart  to  heart,  and  make  them  one. 

No  cold,  averted  hand  and  eyes, 
Ko  variant  thought,  do  dark  earmise ; 
But  words  and  acts  are  there  wbieh  show 
Sincere  affeotion's  living  glow. 

'Tis  this,  that  calms  the  scenes  of  strife  ; 
*Ti6  this,  that  heals  the  woes  of  life  ; 
*Tis  this,  the  bond  of  heavenly  birth, 
Which  makes  a  new-bom  heaven  of  earth. 

0  Love !  O  Unity  divine ! 

What  mighty  miraeles  are  thine  * 

Descend,  and,  with  thy  sweet  oontrol. 

Rule,  king  and  empress  of  the  soul.  ir« 

Pbacb  Blbovioh  DocuMiim.<^To  show  bow  the  friends  of  peaoe  in 
England  worked  daring  the  late  politioal  eaoTa^  there  %t  our  cause, 
we  copy  the  titles  of  some  tracts  and  placards  circulated  by  them :  ^« 
1,  The  Cost  of  War.  2»  Opinions  of  Living  Statesmen  on  the  lEiioT- 
H»ns  Wast*  of  Public  Money,  3,  Address  ta  the  Bleo^rs  on  £x« 
travagant  Taxation.  4,  The  folly  and  expense  of  Paat  Wars,  h, 
Qttestions  to  be  asked  of  Parliamentary  Candidates,    6»  War-Syslees 
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of  Europe.  This  tract  coqtaios  a  suQioaarj  of  the  ^n^eMelosaof  \if» 
and  property  oocasiooed  bj  the  wara  of  the  kat  fifteen  jfeans  in  fHtopQ 
and  Ameriea,  together  mth  an  abstract  of  the  opiaioas  of  ^iniBSQi 
statesmen  as  to  the  praetioabtiity  of  a  general  system  df  Heduotion  of 
Armaments  and  of  International  Arbitration. 


PROdRBSft  ev  PoFuiiAii  Bififisa* *^ In  Europa  thte  p^ogrBM isaloiw, 
hat  sure  and-p«ettty  steady.  The  ohief  of  these  are.pop«i)at  sttffinge, 
the  right  of  pIkbUe  meeding  add  free  speech,  the  fredbin  of  th/e  pires^ 
and  inviolabUity  of  legislators,  represeotatives  of  tiie-peoplej  for  .words 
spoken  in  debate.  Thesei  are  e^otrai  hinges  on  whiahthe  questioa  of 
nearly  all  progress  will  befovnd.  to  turn. 

On  most  of  these  points,  we  see  throaghoat  the  Old  Wocld  unmia* 
takeable  proofs  of  improvement.  The  people,  as  in  England,  France, 
and  Germany,  are  beginning  to  ex^mse  the  right  of  totiDg,  and  tbus 
deciding  who  shall  be  their  rnlers,  and  what  the  form  of  thehr  goTem- 
ment.  This  right  will  draw  after  it  a  multitode  of  olhets,  and  oveii^ 
toally  enable  the  people,  in  one  way  or  another,  to  seidore  in  time 
nearly  all  their  rights. 

The  working  of  this  prooess  we  saw  last  year  in  Pmsma.  The  right 
of  free  speech  is  professedly  guaranteed  to  members  of  the  legislature ; 
vet  the  leaven  of  other  ages  still  remained  so  influential,  th^t  a  mem« 
ber  of  the  Ohamber  of  Deputies  was  arrested  for  what  he  had  said  in 
debate.  A  long  and  earnest  disous^on  ensued,  and  ended  in  a  ^ry 
decisive  vote  denouncing  the  arrest,  and  vindicating  the  inviolability 
of  members  for  words  spoken  in  debate.  The  point  may  seem  to  .tfao 
unreflecting  of  little  consequence ;  but  the  prinoiples,  fhlly4)arried  out, 
will  auffioe  to  insure  in  time  a  thorough  permanent  reeonstruotion  oi^ 
both  government  aad  society.  And  such  a  process  is  now  going  on  in 
nearly  all  parts  of  not  only  Europe,  but  the  wbole  civilized  world. 
•  Following  this  process  must  eome,  sooner  or  latet,  a  dsekive  dsnnand 
from  the  people  for  such  measures  of  government  as  shall  relieve  ^Mm 
in  part,  if  not  entirely,  from  the  enormous  burdens  ipiposed  by  ihe 
war^system.  How  soon  such  results  may  be  reached^  weicBC^  not; 
but  come  they  must  and  will  in  time,  as  ine^tablv  uMmsequeut'  od 
agencies  and  infinenees  now  at  work  all  over  Cin^ileBKxoHi, 

Since  writing  the  above,  we  find  Spain,  after  aaes  of  misgovernment 
and  oppresBiou,  alike  by  priest  and  king,  has  achieve^,  with  oompara* 
lively  little  bloodshed  or  disorder,  a  political  revolutiop  which  proceeds 
on  essentially  the  same  principles  with  nearly  all  others  in  the  last 
eentury.  It  asserts  the  rights  of  the  people  as  paramount  to  those 
of  rulers,  and  demands  that  government  shall  aim  to  Jnsure  the  general 
welfare  of  the  people,  and  that  th^  latter  shall  have  a  voice  in  deciding 
what  its  form  shall  be,  and  who  shall  be  their  rulers.    The  doctrine  or 
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the  divine  right  of  monarchs,  or  any  class  of  aristocrats,  to  rale,  is  in 
a  fitir  waj  to  be  exploded  forever  all  over  Europe ;  and  when  the 
people  shall  be  left  to  determine,  by  free,  full  vote,  whether  the 
present  war-system^  with  all  its  hardens  of  taxation,  oonscription,  and 
other  nameless  evils,  shall  be  perpetuated,  we  cannot  doubt  that  its 
doom  will  ere  long  be  prospectively  sealed. 

PopuLABiTT  Of  War-Loams.  —  We  may  marvel  at  this ;  bat  the  fact 
seems  undeniable.  The  French,  minister  of  finance  lately  oalled  for 
a  loan,  and  more  than  ten  times  as  much  as  he  wanted  was  at  onoe 
offered.  The  number  of  subscribers  was  more  than  three-quarters  of  a 
million  (781,292),  and  their  aggregate  subscriptions  more  than 
3,000,000,000  francs,  considerably  more  than  the  whole  national  debt 
of  France.  

Dbath  ov  JosHiTA  P.  BiiABTOHARn,  EsQ.  —  In  the  death  of  this  ven- 
erable man,  late  in  October,  at  the  age  of  eighty-six,  the  cause  of  Peace 
has  lost  one  of  its  earliest  and  most  devoted  friendis.  He  entered  its 
service  from  its  very  start  under  Dr.  Worfsester  its  pioneer,  and  with 
such  men  as  Dr.  Channing,  Mr.  Blanchard's  pastor,  as  its  ablest*: 
most  eloquent  champion.  For  more  than  fifty  years  he  bore  its  in- 
terests conttnualiy  on  his  heart,  and  labored  for  it  in  many  ways.  His. 
purse,  and  pen,  and  tooffue,  were  ever  put  under  contribution  for  its 
advancement.  His  miad  was  to  the  last  teeming  with  plans  for  its 
wider  extension.  He  held  a  ready  pen  of  considerable  ability ;  and  at 
the  time  of  his  death  an  article  for  Uie  Advocate  of  Peace,  to  which  he 
was  a  frequent  contributor,  waa  in  press  for  the  last  number.  He 
wrote,  first  and  last,  a  great  deal  on  the  subject.  In  our  Society's 
series  of  Tracts  two  were  from  his  pen  ;  and  at  different  times  daring 
his  fifty  years  of  seal  for  the  cause,  he  frirnished  a  maltitude  of  articles 
for  the  press.  Though  infirm  for  the  last  few  years  of  his  life,  his 
mind  still  retained  most  of  its  charaoterbtic  elasticity,  and  he  con- 
tinned  to  write  on  his  favorite  theme. 

Mr.  B.  was  quite  radical  in  his  views  on  the  Peace  Question,  and 
went  beyond  those  of  many  who  deem  themselves  sufficiently  radical. 
He  stood  among  the  members  of  our  Society  almost  alone  in  condemning 
the  efforts  of  .o«r  government  to  suppress  the  late  rebellion  by  a  direct^ 
decisive  enforcement  of  its  laws  against  the  rebels.  Thinking  that  our 
government  had  the  right,  and  was  bound  to  put  these  laws  properly  in 
force,  we  differed  from  him  all  along  on  this  point ;  but  for  some  years 
before  his  death,  he  renewed,  of  his  own  accord,  his  cooperation  with 
us  in  the  great  work  that  wo  all  had  at  heart,  and  seemed  to  retain 
at  last  little,  if  any  soreness  of  feeling  from  our  different  views  touching 
a  rebellion  which  he  deplored  as  wrong  but  thought  it  wrong  for  our 
government  to  put  down  by  force.  A  truer,  more  steadfast  &iend  our 
cause  has  never  lost. 
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We  Bsk  our  frietidfi  to  aid  in  circulating  aa  one  of  the  beat  serficea  tbej 
can  render  to  tbe  Cause  of  Peace,  Its  coat,  as  now  put,  near!  v  ererj 
one  can  easily  afford,  Cannot  every  one  now  reeehicig  it  procure  one 
or  more  subscribers  ?  If  he  choose  not  to  do  this  without  ebarge,  we 
will  allow  him  fifty  cents  for  every  paying  aabscribor ;  and  when  ten  or 
more  are  taken  in  one  place,  we  will,  fer  this  volume,  send  ten  copies 
for  S-i.QO,  Less  than  the  cost,  but  a  good  use  of  our  funds.  Can  you 
not  in  this  way  get  ten  copies  circulated  among  your  neighbors,  and  at 
least  furnish  one  for  your  pastor?  An  excellent  way  to  help  the  caii&e, 
(See  second  page  of  cover), 

E?"  To  Editors.  —  We  send  the  Advocate  to  a  large  numl»er  of  our  land- 
ing periodica  Id  in  the  earnest  hope  that  the  editors  uill  fiivc^r  its  circuJation, 
and  especially  help  epiead  in  their  own  columns  such  informatiun  aa  il  con* 
tain  A.  In  such  wa^a  they  can  easily  render  our  canae  in  valuable  aid.  We 
will  gladly  aend  it  to  any  editor  who  may  reqiieet  it  for  this  purpu>$e, 

^^  To  CiiRiBTiAN  >JjN[STERS.  —  We  already  send  the  Advocate  gratis  t^ 
a  Bulcct  number,  and  will  do  m  for  the  preaent  to  any  one  who  wilJ  preach 
on  behalf  of  our  caune  one  sermon  or  more  a  y«ir.  To  SL>me  laymeu,  ftl&>, 
we  occafljanuUy  send  it  gratis,  prcsaming  they  will  gladly  receive  it,  unlcafl 
tbe  J  returu  it- 

^'  To  all  our  Colleges,  Theological  Seminiriest  and  Young  Men^s  Chris- 
ttan  As9QeiatiF>nB,  we  wish  to  send  the  Advoeate  gratia  for  uee  in  their  read* 
ing- rooms .     To  any  not  now  receiving  it*  we  will  forward  it  on  applieatbu- 


PUBLICATI0N3     ON    PEACE. 

Bhsit>bi  our  tracts,  the  foUgwing  are  some  of  our  volumes:  — 

Ladd'a  Ea^y  on  a  Oongreas  of  Nations,  Hvo.,  pp.  196^ Jl  00 

B  jU^*  Etseay  on  a  Cougrosa  of  Nationa, * ,  -  40 

liuok  of  Peace^  12mo.,  pp,  0€6, » ,  ^ ,  - . ,  - 1  50 

Peace  Manual ,  by  tieo .  V.  Beck wi  ch ,  18mo. ,  pp-  "252, 40 

Hancock  on  Peace,  lymo.,  pp.  lOy 30 

Right  War,  Prize  Essay,  liJmo.,  pp.  303, - 40 

Jonathan  bytnond  on  War,  8vo.,  pp.  108 - , ...  40 

Jay's  Review  of  the  Mcijcan  War,  12ino. ,  pp,  333, &0 

Livermore  War  with  Mexico  Reviewed,  12uio.,  pp.  310 » 50 


CHIEF    EXECUTIVE    OFFICERS, 

HOWARD  MALCOM,  D.  D.,  LL.  D-,  pRiainEXT,  Philadelphia, 
liAnoM  Stow  J  D.  D**  Chairman  of  E^eciiiiie  Commit  let, 
John  f  ifli>,  Esq.,  Trensurer. 

Geo.  C.  BeckwitDj  D.  D.^  Corresponding  Secretaiy. 
WiLLiAki  C.  BaoTVN,  E^.,  Recording  Seertiory. 


Form  of  Bequest.  —  I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  Amcrioan  Peace  Sicfetj, 

incorporated  by  the  Legislature  of  Ma^aachuscttP,  the  aurn  of- -* dollars, 

to  be  paid  in montha  afcer  tnj  decea  ^  for  the  purposes  of  eaid  Si>ciety, 

and  for  which  the  receipt  of  ita  Trcaenre*  -  n  *he  time  being  ^hall  be  a  Buffi- 
cien't  diBcharge.  ^*  Be  sure  you  give  the  Sih.  tt^  ^ta  e^act  name,  and  have 
the  will  drawn  in  tbe  way,  and  attested  by  the  u.U  r^umber  of  witnea««t 
required  by  tbe  laws  of  your  State,  or  tbe  will  may  be  ^roken. 


